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PREFACE. 


Thk main objei*! of this work is to prove from existing 
soiirces^, so fa.!* as they are available to me^ that the original 
inhal>itaiits of India, with the exception of a sinal! minority 
{)f foreign immigrants, belong all to one and the same raee^ 
branches of which are spread over tlie coiitiiients of 
Asia and Europe, and which is also known as Pinnish- 
Ugrian or Turanian. The branch which is domiciled in 
India should, according to my opinion, be called Bharatmi, 
b€R:auKe the Bharafcas were in oldcm times its most numoruus 
and most honoured representatives, after whom the country 
received its name Bliaratavarsti oiv ■;Bhat'*atav’'aim^^ ,■ 

'Phe favoured spots in which, in primeval periods, men pre- 
ferred to select their dwellings, were the high!ands,hills,and 
mountains,; fur these regions afforded greater pruteetion not 
only against the attacks of men and of \Yild l^ea^ts, but ais<.» 
against the fury of theiubVtteivd elements, especially against 
rile ravages of sudclen and disastrous iinmciations. I'^hougJi 
flic j’llains weva not altogether uninhabited, still the bulk of- 
flic {rjpulatioii preferred, where obtainable, the higher and 
more secure places. I believe tlmt the Bliarafas were 
essimtia-lly a race of mountaineers, and that tindr name is 
intimately connected with the (biuda-Dravidian ruui porn, 
pUmd luuimiain, a circuiiisiance ttj whicli I draw alien ^ 
tiou. ^ 

’ See fmges IS, SS. 
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The Bliaratas divided at an early datc:'} iiitn two ,u*re;!t 'mh.*- 
fcioiis, which were known in antiqtnty^ Knrridhine<ilas aiitl 
Ka-iiravas and Pai^davas^. and afteinviwT^ f ouicliaii^ :uid 
DravidianSj and as Kuruvas' or Kiiriuabas and ;\!al!a-- nr 
Malayas^ etc. All these' names^ too^, urt* derived 
words which denote mountains. However nearly related 
these tribes were to each otlie!% they never liveil li^o'cthiT 
ill close tVieiidship,, andalthoiigh they wvre not alvsiys per* 
Imps at open wnv^ yet feelings tif di<trn>i and avtnsi»a! serin 
always to have prevailed. 

Ihongh positive evidence in favour oi my asstTlimo' wa> 
Viuy difiicnilt tc)' obtain, ^ it wa^ iiicumbciit on me to 
verity my statements by the best mmiim uvailabie. In 
order to do so, I had to betake myself to rlu^ liediis of 
language and religion, which in nialteis td’ this kind arc* 
the most reliable and preciou.s s*mrccs of iufoimmtiimr For 
language and religiou luauifcsl iu a ]icctdia! imiiincrihi 
mental condition uf ineii, and thonirh both ditfVr in their 
aim and result, yet the mind which directs and iininiates 
both is the same, so tlnii ihougii they work in ditlVrciil 
grooves, the process of thinking is in Ijoth ideiiiicsiL Bitsides 
the mental character, we innst not neglect' the }>liysii*}i! 
complement which is supplied by ethnology, aiul in lliis 
case the physical evidence of ethnology siipporis tlioroiigddy 
the conclusions at wdiich 1 hud arrived from cemsuhiug flic 
language and religion of the inlnibiuints of Imlim 

In the first tw'o parts I have treated scpi'imudy of ihc! 

f iiuiiiilv on iho 


two branches of the liharatas, r< 
linguistic and historical materiai at niy di-i|io.'-ai coiiccriiing 
the ethnological position of the Pmvirliuiis uiid ibiiidians. 
The principal G-aiida-llravidian tribes wlut live >cu.ficrcd 
over the length and breadth of the vast. Indian com 
tiiient are, in order to .establish their imiiiial 


separately introduced into 'this disciissicui* This iiiellioci 
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B3ay create in tlie minds of some readers an impression that 
the sevex\al topics are somewhat disconnected, but this 
arrangement wa;S necessitated by the peculiarity of the sub- 
ject of niy inquiry. , 

In pursuing the ramifications of the Bharataii, or Crauda- 
Dravidiaii, population throughout the peninsula, I hope 
I have been able to point out the connexion existing 
between several tribes, apparently widely different from 
each other. T have tried thus to identify the so-cnlled 
Pariahs of Southern India with the old Dravidian moun- 
taineers and to establish their rehationship to the Bhars, 
Brahuis, Mahars, Paharias, Paravtlri, Pax’adas 

and other tribes; all these tribes forming, as it were, the 
first layer of the ancient Dravidian deposit. In a similar 
manner I have identified the Candalas with the first section 
of the fxaudian race which was reduced to abject slavery by 
the Aryan invaders, and shown their connexion with the 
ancient Kandfilas and the present Gonds. In addition to this, 
I trust I have proved that such apparently different tribes 
as the Mallas, Pallas, Pallavas, Balias, Bhillas and others 
are one and all offshoots of the Dravidian branch, and that 
the Kolis, Kcis, Khonds, Kodagas, Koravas, Kiirnmbas 
and others belong to the Gaiidian division, both branches 
forming in reality on\y ]:>ortions of one and the same people, 
whom I prefer to call, as I have said, Bharatas. 

Where there* is so nuich room for conjecture, it is easy 
enough, of course, to fall into error, and 1 shall be prc*pari‘<i 
to 1)6^ told that many of iny conchisions are erroneous and 
the liyptd hoses on which the? are built faneifiih But though 
imich of what 1 have- written may be shown to be untenalde, .1 
shall yet be satisfied if, in the main, I establish my contention, 
and 1 shall tleein myself amply repaid for my labor if I 
succeed in restoring the Gaudian and Dravidian to those 
rights and honors of which they have so long been deprive d 
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Ill the third part wliich treats on Indian Theogony I have 
endeavoured to give a short sketch of some of the most 
prominent features of the Aryan and non-Aryan beliefs. 
After noticing briefly the reverence which the Vedic hymns 
display towards the Forces of Nature, which develops grada- 
ally into the acceptance of a Supreme Being (Brahman), 
I go on to show how the idea of an impersonal God, a. per» 
ception too high and abstract to be grasped by the masses of 
the population, gradually gave place to the reeeguition of a 
pefvsonal Creator, with whom were assueia,r(‘d (eventually 
the two figure-heads of Preservation and I)est]aK*tion, all 
these three together forming the Trimfirti as represented 
by Brahman, Visnii and Siva. 

About the time that the ancient Vedic views began to 
undergo a change, and the idea of the existence of a Supreme 
Spirit impressed itself on the minds of the thoughtful, the 
nou-Aryaii Principle of che Female Energy was introduced 
I into the Aryan system. This dogma -whicdi originated with 
1 the Turanian races of Asia, and was thus also acknowledged 
in ancient Babylonia, soon exercised a powerful intiiieuee, 
and pervaded the whole religion of the Aryans in India. 
^ Its symbol was in India the Salagrania-stone, which ViKun 
afterwards appropriated as his emblem. 

I have farther tried to show how the contact with the 
non- Aryan population affected the belief of the Aryans 
and modified soma of the features of their deities* Brahnifut 
was thus, by assimilating himself with thenou-Aryan chief- 
god and demon-king* Aiyanar, transformed into a Brahma- 
bhfita, while the very same Aiyanar was changed into 8im 
in his position as- demon-king .or Bhiltanatha-, and V!§f}u 
. became gradually iden|ified by a great section of the 
Brahmanic community with the Female Principle and taken 
for Uma. 

The religious opiniaBS of the original inhabitants were 
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on the other hand not left unchanged as the resiilt of •'.their 
intercourse with the Aryans, and many ideas and many of 
the deities of the invader were received into their religion. 
The prominent features of this i^eligion lay in the adoration 
of the Principle of the Female Energy, or Sakti, as repre- 
sented by the chief local goddess or Gramadevata, in the 
acknowledgment of a Supreme God revered under such 
names as Aiyanar (Sasta), and in the worship of Demons* 

I trust now that the racial unity of the great majority 
of the Indian population has been established by this 
research based mainly on linguistic and theological evi- 
dence, as it has also been proved independently by ethno- 
logical enquiries. 

In order to perpetuate by an outward sign the racial union 
of the overwhelming ma-jority of the population of India, I 
venture to suggest that the inhabitants of this country would 
do well, if they were to assume the ancient, honorable and 
national name of Bharatas, remembering that India has 
become famous as Bharatavarsa, the land of the Bharatas. 

In such a multitude of subjects, it was only possible for 
me to formulate my ideas in a somewhat imperfect manner, 
without being able to treat separately every particular 
subject as thoroughly and completely as it deserved, and as 
I had wished to treat it. 1 make this observation to show 
that I am fully cognissant of the incompleteness of this 
enquiry, but, I trust, I have at least succeeded in making 
clear its purport and significance. If time and circum- 
stances had permitted, I should have added some chapters 
on some essential topics, and enlarged the scope of others, 
but my impending departure from India has compelled me 
to be brief. If this book should be deemed worthy of 
another edition, I hope to be able to remedy these delocts* 
It is here perhaps not out of place to mention, that the 
first portions of this book appeared some years ago, the 
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first Part being printed as early as 1888, and it is possible 
that the publication of this work in fragim.'uts has lieeu 
attended with some disadvantages. 

.1 am thus well aware of the many defects in a publica- 
tion like this, but I trust that even ray errors nuiy not be 
without use, if, like stranded vessels, they serve to direct 
the explorer, warning him away fruni the shoals and rocks 
that beset the enquirer in his search after truth. 

GUSTAV OPPEHT. 

Madras, lUh February, 1893. 
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On the Original Inhabitants of 
Bharatavarsa or India. 


INTRODUGTJO.NT. 


CHAPTER I. 

General Eemarks. 

No one wlio undertakes to study tlie ancient history of 
India can fail to he impressed by the scantiness of the 
material at his disposal. In fact such an undex’taking would 
soon appear to be futile, were he to depend solely on Indian 
accounts and records. Fortunately, however, we possess some 
writings of foreigners who visited India ; and their reports 
of what they actually saw during their stay in this country, 
and of what they were able to gather from trustworthy 
sources, furnish us with materials of a sufficiently reliable 
character. If we except Kashmir and Ceylon, regarding the 
latter as belonging to India, no part of India possesses 
anything like a continuous historical record. The prepond- 
erance of caste and the social prejudices it creates are disabili- 
ties such as no Hindu who wishes to relate the history of his 
country can entirely overcome. The natives of India have, as 
a rule, little sympathy with peoide outside their o-^vn class, and 
when it is believed that persons belonging to the highest caste 
can by their piety ensure final beatitude, if they simply 
remember and revere the memory of their three immediate 
.predecessors— father, grandfather, and , gre.at grandfather— ^ 
we need not wonder at the apathy displayed towards history 
by them and by others who are beneath them in the social 
scale. 
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Yet, if the study of Indian history has uj^ to now not 
proved interesting to the Hindus themselves — and there exist 
many good reasons why this has been and is still the ease — 
this fact need not discourage foreigners, who are interested in 
this subject, from pursuing it. 

It is true no doubt that the results which have been 
obtained from decipherings and archoeologicval researches in 
India, must appear insignificant wJien compared with what 
has been achieved elsewhere in the same fields. Still, there is 
BO need to despair of final success, for our knowledge and 
material are daily increasing, though Indian history at 
present, becomes interesting only when it throws light on 
the communal, legal and social conditions of the people, or 
on their intercourse and relation with foreigners. 

Owing to the meagreness and often to the untnxstworthi- 
ness of the historical material, an Indian historian mmt be 
continually on the look-out for new tracks in which to pursue 
his researches. The task of a scientific historian is difficult in 
itself, but it is made still more so, if a scholar is anxious to 
make original researches and strike out for himself a new 
path in Indian history, as, in addition to other qualifications, 
he must be a linguist possessing some knowledge of the 
language of the people into whose past he is inquiring. 

The limited number of Indian historical records, including 
architectural, palaaographical, numismatic and similar anti- 
quities, compels a student of Indian history to draw within 
his range subjects other than those usually regarded as 
strictly historical, the names of nations and individuals, 
of countries and towns, of mountains and rivers, and such other 
topics, in which he believes that Mstorioal relics lie concealed. 

I have selected as the subject of tMs inquiry the people 
to whom 1 assign in default of a better name that of Gauda* 
Dravidian, who by the extensive area they occupied, and over 
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whioli tlieir descendants are still scattered, are well worthy of 



a careful researeli being made into their past history. 
Philological Remarks. 

Before entering upon the historical part of this inquiry, 
a few general philological remarks will not be out of place. 
Every one who is even slightly acquainted -with the laws 
which govern the interchange of letters, knows that the labial 
nasal m is often permuted into the other labials as h, or v 
and vies veml, Iltimba is thus changed to Bombay, and 
Mallam into Ballava ; 3Iaruhaceka is identical with Bharti-- 
kaeeha ; Sanskrit pnimdna is altered to Kanarese 2 Jmanu or 
haeaymy measure; mevttai^ stem, in Tamil resembles 
bark ; madandai in Tamil, woman, corresponds to in 

Telugu, Mallar to PaUar, &o. On the other hand, Bkavdm 
becomes Bhamani ; Vamm^ heaven, is changed in Tamil to 
Mdnam; Pakivaneri to Palamaneri; Pallava to Vallama 
(Velama) and Vallamba; paUddu^ goat, in Tamil, to velladu ; 
Vadamn to Vadaman ; the words Cirmmi and Ciruman, 
i/oulhj both occur ; piranha to shine, in Tamil corresponds to 
the Telugu menthgu^ &e. 

The above-mentioned rule is general and applies to 
other languages as well, for in Greek, omma^e^g.^ becomes 
i^ 2 )pa ; metci, peda ; memhras, bembras ; palleiny ballein, and 
patein, batein, &c. ; but nowhere else does there exist such 
a variety and difference of pronunciation as in the vernacular 
languages of India. Their system of writing is a proof 
of this fact. Tamil has, only one sign for the four 
sounds*^ 'belonging to each of the five classes; in fact 20 
different sounds are expressed by five letters, and even 
where, as in Telugu, these 20 sounds are pro-\ddeti with 20 


* « for k, kh, g, gh ; # for e, ck, jh 5 for b fk, 4^ 4b; ji for t, in, 
4, dk ; and u for p, pk, b, bk. In tkeir traiisUtcmition atH'Jordiiigly are only 
used k, c, b I and p, wkkk indicate fcke lelter, but not the suimd. 
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distinct characters, the pronunciation still remains so unoer«- 
tain, that in his Telugu Dictionary the late Mr, 0, P. Brown 
aiTanged these four letters respectively under one head. Tlic^ 
cause of this striking peculiarity and these continual per- 
mutations is to he found partly no doubt in indefinite pro- 
nunciation and dialectical divergencies, but mainly in the 
strict enforcement of the over-stringent and artificial rules 
of Sandhi or Euphony, which affect alike vowels and ccui- 
sonants, and which do not, e.g., permit a wokI in the middle 
of a sentence do begin with a vowel Local diiferemtcs in 
pronunciation exist in India as well as in other 
Amongst these the interclianges between feHuvx and ////yZ/V/c 
are most common; we find them in Wales and in Oerniau 
Saxony, where the tenues j;, /, and k are to this day cuu*- 
founded with the mediae 6, i/, and //, or vke vena. 

The three Dravidian Ts ( I d’, I m and I however dilfeiv 
ently they may be pronounced, are only varieties of ihe same 
sound andare therefore interchangeable, thus, c.//.4he Sanskrit 
phalam becomes in Tamil uasiis, or palam u.^ ub, wliilo 
malkm LosbeDLo becomes malj/nn u:iwmrih, rellilku 
is also spelt mlldlan and a village or town is 

called paili u<^6S (vaMl prilii or jmlJ uriS^ 

The harsher sound, is generally used by the lower classes, ami 
where these pronounce an ^ / or j; a high eastc-inan will 
lisp a tp which letter is probably a moilern innovation 


2 Tanaii^^^ amd Tekgm iS aad Kairntfso d mid Maliiyilum 
® aad a, 

® The ftmH /b/D is represented oeoasionaliy in Teluifu hy h, the 
Tamil .owr^pde to tho Telngu 
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stance is a proof of tlie relationsliip between the r and t 
sounds. After this statement the permutation between the 
lingual d and the r and I sounds will not create any surprise. 
Some of these changes are pretty common elsewhere ; they 
occur ill the Aryan as well as in the Dravidian languages* 

A further peculiarity of the Dravidian languages^ and 
especially of Tamil, is their dislike to beginning words with | 
compound letters : BraAmrihecomes Diramam, iSrunh ; j>m^ I 
handhit^ pirapantam, lSjtujb^lL ; kirantam, | 

In oonsoquence of indistinct pronunciation and the desire 
for abbreviation, initial and medial consonants are often 
dropped at the beginning or in the middle of words, while on 
tlie other hand in opposition to this tendency a half -consonant 
is prefixed to an initial vowel, in order to prevent a word from 
beginning with a vowel. We thus occasionally meet words 
whose initial consonants are dropped and replaced by half- 
consonants, vella^ w^hite, in Telugu becomes elia and yelhty 
msa, haste, e$a and gesa, the name of the BUlavar of Travan- 
core becomes Ilavar and Yilavar ; Velar becomes Elur and 
Yelur. This practice of prefixing a half-consonant before an 
initial vowel is generally enforced in the middle of a sentence, 
— a y is thus placed before an and ai and a v before 

e>, and aiL The half-consonant is used to avoid an hiatus 
and this explains why the University-degrees M.A. and B.A. 
are pronounced by many Natives Yam Ya and Be Ta, 
Metathesis is likewise of not unfrequent oeeiirrence in the 
Dravidian languages. It is even found in words of common 
occ'iurrence, in for horse ; in Marmki for 

the town Madura ; in Vend for Eldra (Yelur or Ballora); in 
VaikMani and VaiMii for VaiMkfmm 

and Vmididu ; in the Telugu agapa and ahahi^ ladle, &c. 

Another peculiarity is to drop one of two consonants in 
a syllable and to lengthen the vowel if it hapjums to be 
short, or to double a consonant and to shoiien the tow'©!. 
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if it happens to be long ; e.g., '3cx£o^&) mpjutaiot 
cegufa, Velldlan for VeMlan, Pulla for Paht, &e. 

It will be readily perceived that this laxity of pronmi- 
oiation affords a wide field for philological eonjwtnrca, and 
that, if we choose as an example the representative name of 
the Malla- or Falla tribe, a variety of forms for Mura and 
Malla, or Para and Palla, which actually occur, can be re- 
traced to the common source, and thus he shown to have a 
sound basis. The task which a pliilologist has to perform is 
a serious one and ought to make liira cautious. Considerable 
and unexpected difficulties also arise fi-om the great simi- 
larity of many Sanskrit and Dravidian words with Mara, 
Malla and their derivatives.^ The explanatioms of names of 
persons, tribes, places, &c., so readily tendered by the Xatives 

^ A few of such similar words ax'e in Samkrit : para, other, jmia, m., nlraw, 
n., flesh, pala, m,, harn, pallma, m., n., sprout, pulmh, m., posuL pCiht^ in., 
guard, great, m, hnit, phdhi, m., n., ploughshare. opt*n, 

baU, n., power, hali, m., ohlation, bdla, young, hhida, n., forehead, mm-a, 
killing, mala, n., dirt, malli, f., jasmine, nmru, killing, mdia, n., fudtl, nmid, f., 
garland, covering, valiabha, ra., lover, (I), creeper, Ac.*, in 'tumd: 
alam, plough, alii, lily, ulUyam, village of herdsmen, aiui^ eave, ikm, %vat.tr, 
palar {palldr), many persons, palam, strength, fruit, flesh, paii, saerifiee, 
pal, tooth, pallam, bear, arrow, paUi, lizard, ptihtm, oM, puhm, irnlt, pah, 
blame, palai, hole, lownom, paljayam (pitihiiymn), offering to di^mens, 

dwarfish woman, milk, bridge, pdkr, herdsmen, paki, 

B.ri6,,pdli, cave, village, countiy', camp, p&H, encampment, 

palm, palmtree, piUi, demon, pnkm, ricefioid, ptiidi, flesh, pidm, flesh, pid, 
meanness, puUu, grass, pullam, ignorant, puUi, lizard, mahm, esccrt'liun, 
malar, to^or, waki, hill, mal, boxing, mallam, strength, nmUi, Jasmine, muliu, 
..wrestling, rain, . strength, mal, greatness, nmliai, Jasmine, 

mul, muUu, thorn, mM, above, rightside, fahm, power, vnU, strength, 
strong, strong persons, beloved, taUumn, shep. 

herd, valU, woman, village, mllhjam, village of aheplierds, miniu poetiral 
epithet of the Psndya kings, valappam, mlamai, •vafam, ralmi, strengfli, 
mlamn, epithet of Cola, rallam, com measure, talliyam, pipe, pepper^ tdUh, 
plantain, vdl, sword, vil, bow, mlU, Manmatha, vet, white, reUam, inundatioiu 
silver, ^el, lance, viUage, vehm, sugarcftne-reed, &c.; In Wuyu: 
ala, ^3*^% {alia), then,^ alii, water, Hly, isrile, bowstring, el«, young, tik, 
aH, limit, white {vdh), palla ipuUa), red, reddish, pi^mmh camp, 
mucer, pah, name of a tree, ^ white, jay, pah, ^aw, milk, pUh, 

^t, puli (pulla^ sour, puU, tiger, pulu (puliu), gmm, puik, plttf®, 
bench, bhdli, affection,, mah, mountain, makmth mah, again, maiiM 
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of India and seemingly supported by some legendary and 
historical evidence^ mnst be viewed with extreme eantion 
and distrust. It is not an uncommon oeeiirrence to make 
a statement of this kind, and afterwards to invent cor- 
roborative evidence. This is often not done with any desire 
to.inisleacl, but rather because it aifords a fair display for 
spoeiilative ingenuity. If, a rich man of a high cast© 

acHpiires a I^iraiecri, he will alter its name so as to hide 
tlie low origin of his property and to impart to it a sacred 
appearance. Near Madras is situated the well-known hill 
called St. Thomas^ Mount. Its name in Tamil is Parafigi 
Malai or Mountain of the Franks or Europeans, from the 
original European or rather Portuguese settlement. Some 
years ago a Brahman settlement was established there and 
the name of Parangi Malai was no longer deemed respect- 
able, Thenoeforth it was changed to Bhmgi Malai, the 
mountain of the sacred Bhrngi, and eventually in support 
of this appellation legendary evidence was not slow in 
forthcoming.^ 


{tmUi) again, maUe (malieitt), jasmine, nzdia {mdU^ ^ndilka), garland, mdih 
gardener, mdl(\ house, mulu (/««//«), thorn, muie^ cornei”, hall, 
fun, m?h{, good, upper, ?Hailay unclean, right, net, stratagem, vaik, 

noose, vdli, custom, vdlu^ long, sword, pe7« {villa) y bow, expedient, teia^ 
pvrice, vellay white, vellavay flood, tv/rt, limit, time, ’vHa 1000, toe, &c. 

Considering the changes the letters undergo in Dra vidian words, when 
palhHuy goat, is also written velhidu and peda, tlesh, IxM^omos pulai and 
VaUUrn is also written VdlMruy VdlurUy Tdlnm, &e., similar alterations 
need not create any great surprise, especially if it is admitted that small 
orthographical elutnges assist their being the more easily distinguished* 
As an illustration how the names of the Mallas and Palks appear in local 
appellations I only add as an example a fe%v such nnmee as Maliapur, 
Bdlapur, Ballapiir, Vallapur, Yallapur, Allapur, Ellapur, VoIIapur, 
yellapur, Illapur, Villapur, VollUru, TJlIapur, Vullapur, MalavAr, PalavUr, 
Balapur, Vftkpur, Talapetta, Elapur, Skvnr, Vekpur, Yelagin, &o., &e. 

* An example of the spiirious character of similar writings is exhibited by 
the Sthalapurdpa that contains the origin of the which, 

though of origin, is by some incorporated In the Brahmanda Purapa. 

A curious instaneo of the alteration of a name is supplied by the Barberis 
bridge near St. Yhomd in Madras. It was originally named 
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It miglit appear that when so many diangoa are possible, 
no rolianoe can be placed on such evidence, but tlu>sc pm-mu- 
tationsdonotalltake place at the same time, indeed diuleefi- 
eal pronunciation selects some letters in preference to others. 
The northern Hindu pronounces, a B, where the soutiiern 
prefers a V, and both letters occur only in border distrii-ts ; 
thus no B is found in the names of siicli phici'S sjfuutc'd in 
the Ohingleput, South- Ai'oot, Tanjore, Triehinr>poly, kladurn, 
Tinnevelly, and Malabar districts, while in Somh-Kamiru, 
Ganjam and Mysore a Fis seldom used. 

These few preliminary philological remark.^ are absoluttdy 
necessary to facilitate the understanding of tluj .suhsetpumt 
discussion. The important position which languagts oceuitiea 
in such a research as the present was well jHunted out juoro 
than forty years ago, by the Pioneer of North-Indiau .Ethno- 
logy, the learned B. H. Hodgson, when he wrote in the 
preface to his first Essay: “And the more I see of these 
primitive races the stronger becomes my conviction that 
there is no medium of investigation yielding such copious 
and accurate data as them languages.” 


HlSTOEtCAU EkMAUK.S. 

Turning from these linguistic to historical topics, wo 
know as a fact that when tracing the records of any nation or 
country as far hack as possible, we arrive at a period when 
all authentic or provable accounts cease. Wo have then 
reached the prehistoric stage. What occurred during that 
epoch can never be verified. When the mist of historic 
darkness disappears from the plains and mountains of a 
country, the existing inhabitants and their dwellings become 


bridge a 
to prone 
fan) whi 
.tjie brid, 





fc « "'ir)Cj^fi'«mmim»imm 


visible, Init wlii*thi'‘r tlie^se are in miiitj I be first settlers and 
tinnr idindes tin* ilrsi erected, is another rjiiestioii wliit^Ii does 
not in*op«‘rly holonjj to the domain of liistory, so long as we 
are unable to assert its relevancy or to fin<l an answer to it. 
Whether the peopie ni whom %ve first hear in a country are 
really its ahirigines may be douhtiiil; but so long as no 
earlier inkahiiuiits vim be discovered, tliey must be regarded 
m siieh. Bo far as liistmieai traces can be found in the laby-- 
rintli of Indian iintii|iiily, it was the Oauda-DravidiauB who 
lived and tilled the soil and worked the mines in India, 

This ilisrtissioii d«'H*s not concern the so-ealled Kohmian 
tribes, whose coniiiadioii with the ancient history of India 
is so vtuy obsfnifi% that we possess hardly any historical 
accounts about tlieiin 

However considerable and apparently irreconeilable may 
appear ilie dilfercmces exhibited by the various Gauda-Dra- 
vidian Irilies in their physical straetim? and colour, in their 
language, rcdigion, and art, all these differences can be satis- 
factorily aecouiitfal for ly the physical peculiarities of the 
localities they inhabited, by the various occupations they 
followed, and by the political status which regulated their 
domeatic and social habits. For every one must be aware of 
the fact that change of abode and change in position have 
worked, anil arc working, the most marvellous alterations in 
the physic‘al and mental constitution of inilividiials and 
nations. Language, especially the spirit which pervades it^, 
is the most enduring witness of the connection which exists 
between nations, and with its help we aan often trace the 
CM)ntiimity of descent from the same stock in tribes seemingly 
widely different. 

From the north-west across to the north-east, and from 
both corners to the furthest south, the presence of the Qaiida- 
Bravidian tme in India can be proved at a very early period, 
^Oa the arrival of the Aryans on the north-western iron- | 
tier, the Gauda-Dmvidians are already found in flourishing | 
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communities. But snooessire waves of tlie Aryan invasion, 
swelled in their course by the accession of former opponents 
who had despaired of successful resistance, must soon have 
flooded over the Gauda-Dravidian settlements. Some by 
their prowess were able to maintain their ground against 
the invaders, while others, defeated, left their abodes and 
emigrated towards the South. Xet even the Noidh, subject 
though it became in time to the Aryan or rather Brahmanical 
sway, can never be said to have been totally conquered by 
force of arms. Still less was this the ease with the South, 
where the Brahmanical influence always assumed a more civic 
and priestly character; influence, which though of another 
kind, can hardly be deemed less pow'erful, since it is more 
lasting and more thorough. < Even the Aryanised languages 
1 of North-India — however they may prove the mental superi- 
, ority of the invaders who were able to force on their defeated 
foes their peculiar mode of thinking manifest their oiigin 
in their vocabularies and show the inability of the victors to 
■ press on the vanquished their own language. The languages 
i of both, victors and vanquished, amalgamated and formed 
new dialects, and the difference which exists' between the 
abstract synthetic Sanskrit and the concrete agglutinated 
' Dravidian is clearly expressed.,/, This difference is easily 
observable when we compare on the one hand the constiuction 
of Sanskrit with that of such Aryanised languages, as Ben- 
gali and Marathi, which possess a considerable substratum 
of a non-Aryan element, and on the other liaud the con- 
struction of Latin with that of the Neo-latin languages 
French and Spanish, which may be considered as entirely 
Aryan. I have alluded to this fact in my “ Classification 
of Languages.” Hindustani is a fair specimen of such a 
niisoegenation of languages. 

^ The earliest mention of a Ganda-Dravidian word is to be 
found in tbe Bible. In the first book of Kings, x. 22, we 
read as follows; For the king had at sea a navg of Tharshish 
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mfh the navy of Hiram ; once in three years came the nary of 
Tharskish, bringing gold, and silm% ivory, and apes, and ' 
peacocksd^ ® The expression for peacocks is tukldyymi, a word 
derived from tlie G-auda-Dravidian toka {fokai or togai), 
which origiiiaity signifies the tail of a peacock and eventually 
a peacock itself. It exists in Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam, ' 
Kanarese, Goiidi and elsewhere. The identification of tnkki 
{tuM) with tolmi is very old indeed, and is already quoted as 
well known in tlie early editions of the Hebrew dictionary . 
of Wilhelm Gesemus.^/^:^The mere fact that the sailors of 
Solomon and Hiram designated a special Indian article hy a 
Gaiida-Dravidian word, renders it probable that the inhabi- 
tants with whom they traded were Gauda-Dravidians and 
that Gauda-Dravidian was the language of the country. The 
Aryan influence could at that time hardly have been strong 
enough to supplant the current vernacular, or to force upon 
it a Prakiitised Aryan term. Moreover, the peacock is a 
well-kno\Yn bird, common all over India, and it is highly 
improbable that the Gauda-Dravidians should have waited 
for the arrival of the Aryans to name it, or should have 
dropped their own term in order to adopt in its stead an 
Aryan one. The vocal resemblance between the Hebrew 
koph and the Sanskrit kajn is most likely accidental. The 
ancient Egyptians, who kept monkeys in their temples, 
called a monkey kdf Besides it cannot at all be assumed 
that the sailors of the fleet of Tharshish did not know 
monkeys. May not koph, kaf, kapi, &c., after all be an 
Onmmitopoiiiikmi 1^^'- Another -word which proves the connection 
of the Gauda-Dravidians with foreign nations is supplied by 

« The Hehrew words in 1 Kings, x. 22, are : Om Tkaml^ nMtk 
pakesvph nenhahhlm veqt’qthJm vethukMyifmi^ 2 Chronicles, ix. 21, has a long 
jiaxiti roads vetMkkUjyim^ The derivation of §mhMim is still doubtful. 

See also iny lecture 0?i th$ Aneivui Commerm qf Inim, p. 2S. The 
derivation of AimMgytm or Aiyitmmm from vaiyum the mmlulwmd is called 
in difforent places, I Kings, x. 11, 12, and 2 Chronicles, ii, 7 ; ix. 10, H, 
is very doubtful, and I hesitate to derive it from Siinskrit, 
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the Greek word orym for rice, wliich corresponds to the 
Gauda-Dravidian ariii, and not to the Sanskrit mh. ■ 


The Aryan inTaders showed little sympathy with the 
inhabitants they found on the confines and in the interior o 
India. The outward appearance of the Dasas or Dasyus 
these were the names with which the new-comers honoured 
their opponents-was not such as to create a faimuraMe 
impression, and they were in consequence taunted mGi their 
uLk colour and flat noses, which latter made their faces 
appear as if they had no noses. Indra is invoked to reduce 
into the darkness of subjection the colour oi the Uasas am 
to protect the colour of Ms worshippers, for the latter were 
not always successful in the combats, and the Dasas at times 
turned the tables on their foes by becoming victorious 

aggressors. 

So far as cmlisation is concerned, a great difference 
could hardly have existed between the two races when t ley 
first met. However rude may have been the bulk ot tbe 
indigenous population, a considerable portion of it must 
have already attained a certain degree of cultivation. ^ It was 
no douht the wealth which they had acquired that stimulated 
the invaders to pursue their conquests, even when a brave 


« See my lecture On the Ancient Commerce of India, p. 37 ; “ Of prains 
Sice ZZI au important commodity. The culUvation f 
« t-imAQ Gnlv as far west as to Bactria. Susiana, aiul the 

“110^1110 Greets most likely ohtaiaert their rice from India, as 11ns 
Ltrtv atone iotceT it in sufficient quantity to 1. ahto_ to expert u. 
Moreover the Grecian name for rice «■//=«, for -which tliorc exists no Aix .in 
fr sanski-it root, has been previously identified f 

fSoT^ SSL, wteo Ldo of rice as w Into 
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and stubborn resistance warned the Arjans not to drive to 
despair the various chieftains who had retreated to their 



nioimtain strongholds. The bravery of the Dasas excited 
the admiration of their opponents* Indra himself occasion- 
ally protects the Dasas, the Aryan priest deigns to accept 
his offering, and the divine Alvins partake even of his food. 
Though both the terms Basalt and Bdsa originally denote a 
destroyer, at times a malevolent superhuman being, and at 
times in contrast to Arj/a^ an enemy of the gods or a wicked 
man, and are in this sense specially applied to the aboriginal 
races who stood outside the Brahmanical pale, yet the 
expression Ddm continued to be contemptuously used by one 
Aryan against another, till it became in time equivalent to 
a common menial or slave. 


Bivkhn between Gmidmm and Dravidmns. 

The foenien whom the Aryans first encountered were 
generally brave mountaineers who offered a stout resistance 
in their numerous castles. Indeed, most tribal names of the 
inhabitants of India will be shown to refer to mountains* 
The two special Grauda-Dravidian terms for mountain are 
muh {malmj 2}m\ pdraiy and ko (konda, ktirn^ kunrn^ 
kom^ &e.). Both kinds of expressions are mdely used and 
prevail throughout India, Hence are derived the names of 
the M:iikh% Mdhts^ Mdimmy Mahym^^ &o., and of the Kmjis^ 
Kddulu^ Kimi(h% Gmdm^ Gaudas^ Kimttasj &c. I shall in 
future call those tribes: whose names are derived from mah 
Dravidians, and those whose; names are derived from Im 
Gaudians. 


^ CoucerBing tho single and donMe t wBieR is found respectively in Bfala- 
ya, Malta and in their derivatives, it should be considered that the Dravidian 
languages do not possess ixed orthogxaphiesl rules regiirding proper names 
and that single and double letters are often usc‘d inclif erently, A moun- 
i&inecr ie thus gonenilly doactribed in South-India m or 

Mui^n also denotes tm inhaMtant ot a mountainous district. 
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PART I 


THE DRAVIDIANS 


OHAPTEE II. 

The names of Ancient Kings and Asdbas indicate the 

NAMES OF THE PEOPLE OYER WHOM THEY RULED. 

Among tlie tribes and people wliom I regard as Dra- 
vidians, whose names are derived either directly from 31a I a 
or from cognate terms, and who are of the same race as the 
Mallm or Pallas^ which term is chosen on p. 6 as their re- 
presentative designation, I may mention the Maras (Mhfirs, 
Mahars, Maharas or Malas), Maris, Maravar, Pariahs, 
Parjas, Paravar, Paravari, Ilcopovapoc, Paratas, Tlapovrai^ 
Paradas, Parheyas, Bars (Bhars, Bappat), Brahnis ; the 
Mallas (MaXXoi, Malli), Malas (Mals or Maras), Mala 
Arayar, Malacar, Malayalis, Malavas, (Malvas), Mahdr 
(Maler or Paharias), Mallar or Pallar, the Palliyar, Polaiyar, 
Pulayar, Iloliyar, Pulindas {IIovXLvBai)^ Pundras, Pallia, 
Palas, Palis, Pallavas (Palhavas, Pahlavas, Pahnavas, 
Plavas), Pandyas, Balias, Bhallas, Bhiis (Bhillas, ^vXkt- 
TOt), Bhillalas, Ballalas, Vellalar, Velamas (Vallamas, 
Yallambams), Valiuvar, &c.^^ 

The Egveda only rarely confers special names on the 
Indians who opposed the Aryans, and these names wherever 
they occur cannot be easily recognised and explained. 

On the other hand the Indian gods adopted, particularly 
in later times, the names of the demons they had defeated in 


The Ma^vSlla or MivBkikO' whom Lassen in his InMsdm AHerikims* 
Mnd$ (voi I, p. 751, or 605) identifies with the Mcgalloi of Megasihoaos 
as occupying MarwSr, might perhaps he added to this list. 
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comtat in order to perpetuate the memory of their victories. 
A natural assumption leads one to infer that the names of 
the conquered demons or Asuras represent those of the forces 
they led to battle, and that the Asuras Malta, Bala, Baliy 
Bala, Bali or Vali, Yala^^ and others were chiefs of the 
aboriginal race. 

Krsna is thus called Mallari/^ tlie enemy or destroyer of 
the Asura Malki ; Indra is renowned as Valadvis or Talana- 
saiia, enemy or destroj^^er of the demon the brother 

of Vrtra, and as Balaua^ana and Balarati, enemy or destroyer 
of Bala}^ Visnu goes by the name of Balidhvamsin^^® for 
he defeated the great giant king Bali in the shape of a 
dwarf in the Vamana Avatara, Kama covers his name with 
doubtful gloiy by killing in unfair fight the mighty so- 
called monkey-king Bali or Va.li, the brother of Sugriva ; 
hence Rama’s name Baliliantr. 


Though Vula need not he taken in the Bgv^da as a demon, he is 
regarded as such in later works. He may perhaps have been confounded 
later on with Bala. 

MaUdri or J/al/idrl is in the Maratha country regarded as an incarna- 
tion of »Siva, and is also called Khandoba. 

Or Valabhit, Valavrtraghna, Valavi'trahan, Yalasudana, Yalahantf, 

.and YahUAti. 

Or Balauisudana, Balabhit and Balasftdana. 

Or Balindaina, Balibandhana and Balihan. Ball or Mahabali was the 
son of Virrica^m tmd of Bdna, Ho xmled over the three worlds, estab- 

lished, according to the !^Iatsya- Parana, at the desire of Brahma, the four 
castes, and was c'ventuaUy rechieeti by Yisnn to Irecome the king of Patfi.Ia. 
He is still tho most pc*pular li^gendary king among the whole Hindu popu- 
lation, especially in South-India. We find a MaMimiipum on the iSon rivex 
in the North, and near ^fadras in the South. The people remember to this 
day the prospeunty enjoyed under his sway. Once a year BaK is said to 
visit the earth, hut this visit is not colebmted simultaneously throughout 
India. Hia greatest feast falls on the fuHmoon in the month of Kftrttiki, 
when the corn ehuiding in the Selds, the cow-houses, wolk, and particularly 
the dwelling-houses, are illuminated trith lamps. In Mysore popular songs 
MB sung in Ms praise on thes last day of the Navar&tri, The Hindu people 
worship him also during the Fongsl, when gourds (in Sanskrit kimudn^a) are 
^wm to Bmhmam. Ball is worsMpped in Malalmr on the Opam festival. 
M& dom m% die and is one of the mmn Cimjfvins. 
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Beginning of Peaceful Intercourse and Inteioiae- 

' RIAGE BETWEEN ArYANS AND DeAVIDIANS. 

With the decrease of the ^iryan immigration into India^ 
their actual conquests ceased and the new comers, once 
established in the country, devised more peaceful means to 
perpetuate and extend their power. Colonists and mis- 
sionaries visited the hitherto unapproached provinces and 
tried to win by their superior knowledge and civilisation 
the good will of the natives. Intermarriage reconouendtai 
itself as the most efficient means to gain this object, though 
the race-pride of the conquering nation shrank from such 
misalliances. 

In order to sanction them the example of the gods was 
needed, and Subrahmanya, the South-Indian representa- 
tive of Earttikeya, the son of Siva, who delights to reside 
in wild forests and weird mountain tops is credited %vith 
having chosen a Sonth-Indian girl called Faiji as his wife. 
Valli is a well-known female name common among the 
Pariahs and Pallar, the Pallis and other Siidras, and corres- 
ponds to the equally- widely used inan^s name Malla. Valli 
is also celebrated as the Amman of Yaisnava gods.^*^ The 


He is the presiding deity of many mountains, as Tiri^pprirnnkioimn^ 
Cdmimalai (or Palani), Colaimalai^ and is thus, among other titles, called 
the ruler of the Palani mountain, Palani Anep or Andavar. 

Two wives are generally assigned to Suhinhuiaiiya. They are called 
BevasSna (contracted in colloquial Tamil into Tavauai) aiid ValH. (Valli- 
B§vas§nasam§ta-Subrahmanyasvamim? namah.) iSuhrahma^iya is therofi>re 
also called in Tamil VaUbnm{ai^dlmi^ or husband of Valli. 

The popular derivation of Triplicane (Tiruvallikkcni) i from AUi, 
a kind of water lily; which exphinatiou I bcliuvo to be wrong. 
According to the StluilapuiUiia of Triplicane Mirada goes to Ka iksa to an- 
certain from ParamSsvara the position of Brnd&rauya which lies north-cHBt 
of Tiruntrmalai near Pallavaram, The sage Bhrgu lived there near a potid 
full of lotus, called Kairaviai. He worshipped the 5 gods of the place, 
especially Eahganatha, who slept under a Sixndal tree. Near it Bhi'gu found 
a little girl whom he gave to his wife to nurse. He called lier Vldamiliy 
and married her in due time as Teda valli Ta^’-arto Hahgatkthasvtmi, Ac. 
The ancient temple. tank in Triplicane is called VMavaUipmhitim. 
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principal goddess in Triplicane^ wlio^ as Amman presides over 
the Ivsetram and to whom the temple-compound belongs, is 
Vedavalli, The god Parthasarathi is only lodging there as 
her guest.^^ In Tiruvallar the Amman is called Kanakavalli, 
in Chidambaram Pahkajavalli, in Rrimusnam Ambujavalli, 
in Kiimbhakonam there are two, a Ktoialavalli and a Vijaya- 
valli, in Mannargudi a Campakavalli, and in Tirnmaliruh« 
eolai as well as in Nagapatam there is a Siindaravalli, &c. 
The derivation of Valli in these names from the Sanskrit 
ValU^ creeper, appears doubtful, especially if one considers 
that Subrahmanya’s wife, Valli, was a low-caste South* 




Indian woman, that the Saiva preceded the Vaisnava creeds 
and that Saiva temples were occasionally turned into Vaisnava 
temples. Parvati, the wife of Siva and daughter of the 
mountain Himalaya, is even worshipped as a Pariah woman 
in her disgui>se as Matahgi. This word is derived from 
Matahga, which signifies a wild mountaineer.^^ 


The di^erence between Amimn and Ammal (both meaning' mothov) 
is that the former expression refers only to goddesses, while the latter is 
applied both to goddesses and mortal women. 

The Syamaladandaha ascribed to Kalidasa contains tlie following 
sidka concerning Matangl : — 

Hsnikyavlnam ux^alalayantlm 
madalasam inau j ularagvilasam 
Mahendranilopalakomalaugim 
Mtitafigakanyilm manasa smarfimi. 

It is perhaps not impossible that thojo exists a connection l)etween 
MfUahga and MAhmtjft. The d and the I are occasionally interchanged, 
compare the Greek with the Latin hier^fma. The IMalayalis consis- 

tently prononnee an Mnstead of a f, for tmmdt kdremdt they say iff midi 
^drmdL In Marathi the word Matahga has been contracted into Mahga, 
see p. 66. Compare also the Bravidian roots pAa anH pandu^ Telngn 
has la (sides pandu also pdta. 

The Amarakosa, XI, Stadravarga (X) 20, 21, contains the following ^lokass 
ioucerning the Matahga and other oiit-castes. 

Iili§dda-^^rapacdv-Ainevdu-Cdnddln^rHl'kiisdh 
Bhiddfp K irdfU'^Siibarfi^rulbM Mltci^hujdlnynlt . 
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CHAPTER HI. 

The Mall as. 

The name of the Mallas appears in various forms in 
Sanskrit literature. As the name of a people^ we meet it 
in Malaka, Malada, Malaja, MaUa, Mallaka, Mallava, Mala, 
Malava, Malavarti^ &c. ; as the name of a demon in Malayaja 
(Rahu), Malla (perhaps also if not connected with mdld^ 
garland, in Mai ja van and Malini), &o. ; as the name of a 
human being in Malayaketu, Malayadhvaja, Malayanarapati, 
Malayaprabha, Malayasimha, Malayagandhini, Malay ava- 
sini, Malawi, (fee. ; as the name of a country in Malaya, 
Malayadesa, Malayabhumi, Mallahhomi, Mallarastra, Mala, 
Malava, Malavadesa, Malavaka, &c. ; as the name of a 
mountain OT in Malakuta, Malaya, Malaya- 

parvata, Malayabhubhrt, Malayacala, Malayadri, Malyavto, 
&c. ; as the name of a river in Malavi, &c. ; as the name of a 
toion in Malay apura, Mallapura, Mallavastu, Mallaprastha, 
&c. ; as the name of a plant in Malayaja, Malayadruma, 
Malayddbhava (sandal) ; Mallaja (Vellaja, black pepper), 
&c., &o. 

If we include in this list some variations of the sound 
Malla^ we may mention the three mind-born sons of Brahma, 
the famous Prajapatis Marlciy Pulalia, and Puladya^ who 
had among their progeny the most reputed Daityas or Rak- 
sasas, as well as the demon Puloman^ whom Indra killed, in 
order to obviate the curse pronounced against him for his 
having violated Puloman’s daughter Saeit. The name Martci 
occurs also among the Daityas, Maraka among the nations, 
and mallaja^ black pepper, is likewise called marica or 
marlca. 

Mane means in Sanskrit a desert and a mountain, and 
the expression Maruhhu is specially applied to Marwar, but 
its inhabitants as weU as the Mhars are the representatives 
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of an old Dravidian stock, like tKeir namesakes the Maravar, 
LnpsufT, in Sontli-India. It is in itself very improbable, 
that these tribes should have obtained their name from 
a foreign source, and it would not be very ventui'esome to 
conjecture without any fuidher authentic proof, that there 
existed in the ancient Dravidian dialect a word mar or marai 
for mountain, corresponding to the synonymous Tamil words 
par and pdrai. And in fact tnar in the language of the 
original inhabitants of Maxuvar means hill, and the Mars or 
Mhars are in reality M/ 

The Mallas, as a nation, are repeatedly mentioned in 
the Mahabharata, Harivamsa, in various Pui'anas, the Brhat- 
saiiihita, the Lalita-\dstara and elsewhere. Mallabhumi and 
Mallarastra, which as well as Malayabhumi refer to the 
northern parts of India, occur in the Eamayana and Maha- 
bharata. The Siddhantakaumudi mentions in a passage that 
refers to Panini, V. 3, 114, the Malidh instead of Bhalldh, 
which latter expression is found in the commentary to 
Dr. 0. V. BohtlingFs edition of Panini. This quotation is 
significant as the Brhatsamhita mentions likewise the Bhal- 
las, who represent the modern Bhillas or Bhils. Bhalla and 
Bhilla are identical with Malla and are only different pi'o- 
nunciations or formations of the same word. 

The Mallas are specially brought to our notice by the 
circumstance that Buddha, the great reformer of India, 
preferred to die among the Mallas in Kusinagara. The 
citizens, when they heard of the arrival of the dying saint, 
met him sorrowfally, and among the last acts of Buddha was 
that he appointed the Malla Subhadra as an Arhat. This 
connection of Buddha with the Mallas appears strange and 


20 See Lieut.-CoL James Tod’s Annals and, Antiquities of Itajasihan ; 
London, 1829, vol. T, p. 680 : The Mair or Mera is the mountaineer of 
Bajpootana, and the coimtry he inhabits is styled Mairicarra^ or the 
region of hills.” 
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sti'engtliGHS tlie doubt wlietlier Budulia was an Aryan at 
all. His name of Sakyamuni and bis relationship with the 
Sakya race has been taken as a reason to associate his name 
with the Scythian tribes, who had for some time previously 
been invading north-western India. However this may be, 
Buddha’s friendship with the Mallas supports his non-Aryan 
origin. The enmity which existed between the kings of 
KoSala and the Sakya princes is of itself significant, leaving 
altogether out of consideration the question whether Buddha 
was a prince or not. Moreover the inimical position which 
Buddhism soon assumed towards Brahmanism, the great 
hold the former took on the non-Brahmanical population, 
which rushed to be received into its fold, makes the conjecture 
of Buddha’s non- Aryan origin rather probable. 

Another branch of the Mallas came into collision with 
Alexander the Great, while he was progressing towards 
the South along the valley of the Indus. In the fight which 
ensued during his attack on their city he was, as is w'ell 
knoivn, severely wounded. This happened not far from the 
present Multan, which word I assume to denote Mallasthana, 
the place of the Mallas, not Mulasthana, as has been assumed 
hitherto. In fact Sir Alexander Bumes states in his 
Travels into Bokhara (vol. Ill, p. 114) that “ Mooltan is 
styled ‘Main than,’ or ‘Mali thaimn’ the place of the 
Main, to this day.” 

Malayaketu, the son of the mountain king Parvataka, 
who figures in the drama Mudraraksasa, represents the 
northern branch of the Mallas, settled in Malayabhumi, 
near the Himalaya while the Pandya kings Malayadlivaja, 
Malayanarapati, Malayaprabha, Malayasimha and others are 
representatives of the south. 

Even to this day the name of the Mallas is preserved 
among the population all over India, for the M^las (Mals)^ 
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Mala Ai^ayar or Malai Arasar, Malacar^ Malayalis, Mala- 
Tas (Malvas), Malair (Maler or Paharias), Mallar, Mars 
(Maras, Mliars, Mahars, Maliaras), Maris, Maravar, &c., as 
tliej are named in different places, a, re found scattered all 
over the country. 

The word Malla also shows in its various meanings 
all the vicissitudes to which individuals and nations are 
alike exposed. When the hearers of the name were prosperous 
in the enjoyment of wealth and power, kings were proud to 
combine the term Malla with their own appellation in order 
to add further splendour to themselves, so that the word 
Mallalxa assumed also the meaning of royal, as in the Mrccha- 
katika yet when the wheel of fortune turned and the star 
of the Mallas had sunk beneath the horizon, the former term 
of honour became degraded into a bjmame of opprobrium 
and was applied to the lowest population, so that Malavadu 
is in modem Telugu the equivalent of Pariah. 

Still the recollection of former splendour is not forgotten 
and is cherished among the Pariahs or Malas. The 
Pariahs or Mahars of the Maratha country claim thus to 
have once been the rulers of Maharastra. And this is not 
impi'obable, for not only are the Mahars found all over the 
country, but philological evidence is also in their favour. An 
old tradition divides the Dravida and Grauda Brahmans into 


See Lassen’s loidisehe Alterthwimhimde^ voL I, pp. 433, 434 (364), 
note 1: Mahuir {MaUiars^ Journal of the II, 336) im Waldg-e- 

birge IMalabars, haben keine Brabmanen oder Guru, verebren als ibren 
Gott Mallung einen Stein, Auch die Pariar Malabar’s baben in ibren 
Tempeln nur Steine.” “Each tillage (of tbe Mala Arayar) bas its priest, 
wbo, wben required, calls on tbe Hill (Mala), wbicb means tbe demon resi- 
dent there see Native Life in Tramncore, by tbe Rev. S. Mateer, p. 77. 
See note 28. 

'2 Compare sucb names as Yuddbamalla, Jagadekamalla, TrailOkamalla, 
Abavamalla, Tribbuvanamalla, &c. See about tbe Malla JEra^ ArohmoU- 
gical Survey of India^ vol. VIII, p. 203 ff, and about Mallaka, Wilson’s 
Theatre of the Hindus^ vol. I, p. 134. 
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five classes. Tke Sldkas which contain this statement are as 
follows : — 

Maharastrandhradravicjah karnatascaiva gurjarah 
Dravidah pahcadha prokta Vindhjadaksinavasinah. 
Saras vatah kanyakuhja gaudotkalasca maithilah 
Grandah pahcavidha prokta Yindhyaduttaravasinah. 

Except the term Mahclrdstra^ all the other names refer 
to Indian tribes. It may be presumed therefore that this is 
true likewise in the case of Maharastra, and that this name 
should not be explained by Great Kingdom.’’ Mahara^ra 
w^as also called Mallarastra, the country of the Mallas. 
The Mallas are the same as the Maras, who are better 
known as Mars or Mhars. Mhar was eventually trans- 
formed into Mahar; in fact both forms exist in modern 
Marathi, Two terms identical in meaning Mallarastra 
and Mahdrdsira were thus used. The former dropped into 
oblivion, and with the waning fortunes of the Mahars, 
their connection with the name was soon forgotten and 
Maharastra was explained as meaning the ‘‘Great Kingdom” 
instead of the Kingdom of the Mahars or Mallas. It is 
indeed curious that the word Pariah has still in Marathi, 
the meaning of Mahara, for the term Pai^avdrl corresponds 
to Pariah, and is used in Marathi in a general way as a 
courteous or conciliatory term for a Mahar.^ ® 


23 TLerG exist other SloTras about this division. The SJcanda-Furdna 
contains the abovementioned SlOkas also in the following form ; — 
Harnatascaiva Dravida Gurjara Eastravasinab 
AndhraSca Dravidab panca Vindbyadaksinavasinah. 

Sarasvatab Kanyakubja Gauda-Maitbilakotkalah 
Panca Gauda iti kbyata Yindbasyottaravasinab. 

According to Hr. John Wilson : Mabaratta is the Pall form of Maba- 
rs*sbtra, wbicb with the variant reading Mallarasbtra appears in several of 
tbe Puranas. . Now, M(LMrds}4raTmj mean ‘tbe country of i)iQ Mahars a 
tribe still known in tbe province, tbougb in a degraded position, and still so 
numerous throughout tbe Mara^ba country that there runs tbe proverb, Jenye 
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The proper names of Mallayya and Malladu^ common 
among the Budra and Pariah population of Southern India, 
are occasionally like Kuppayya and Vemhayya given 
among Brahmans and other high-easte people to a hoy, 
when the parents have previously lost two or more children. 

By this act of humility, displayed in giving a low name 
to their child, they hope to propitiate the deity and obtain 
for their offspring the health of a poor man^s child. With 
that object they even thi’ow the infant into a dunghill or 
kiqyjm (Tamil luippai) ; a practice which has given rise to the 
name of Kuppayya. 

Step by step the Dravidians receded from Northern India, 
though they never left it altogether. The Brahmanical 
sapremacy deprived them of their independence, yet not all 
submitted to Aryan customs and manners. Scattered remains 
of the Mallas exist, as we have seen, to this day in North- 
India. 

The immense chain of the Vindhya mountains acted as 
a protecting barrier, otherwise the Dravidians in the south, 

gdnva tenye Mahn.ra mdd. ‘ Wherever there is a village there is the Mahar 
ward.’ The Mahars are mentioned by the cog-nomen which they still bear 
that of Parwarl (Ucapovapoi) by Ptolemy, in the second century of the Chris- 
tian era ; and in his days they were evidently a people of distinct geogra- 
phical recognition.” See Dr. John Wilson’s on the Const itue 7 zt 

Elements . . of the Mcirapil Langnage^ p. xxiii in the second edition of the 
Eketionary Marathi and English^ compiled by J. T. Molesworth, Bombay, 

1857. — Consult too Dr. John Wilson’s Indian Caste^ vol. II, p. 48: ‘‘The 
Mahars, who form one of its (Maharashtra’s) old degraded tribes, and are 
everywhere found in the province say, that Maharashtra means the country 
of the Mahars.” Compare Eotes on Castes in the Eehhmi^ by W. F. Sinclair, 

Indian Antiquary.^ vol. II (1874), X). 130. See also Col. Dalton’s Ethnology 
of Bengal^ p. 264 : “We have a tribe called Mai or Mar, scattered over 

:SirguJa,.'Palamau, Belounja, .&€.”■ ■ ■ ■■ 

In the Yishnupurana of H. H. Wilson, edited by Fitzedward Hall, vol. 

II, p. 165, Mallarastra is called Vallirdstra, and it is conjectured that 
Mallardstra may be identical with the Maharastra (the Mahratta country) of 
the Puranas. 

Vemhayya is called after Vembuy the Margdsa tree, the representative of 
bitterness. Death should regard in consequence the child as too bitter and 
too worthless to carry it oE* 
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unlike tkeir brothers in the north, would not have remained 
so unmolested. In fact the Vindhya mountains were by 
degrees recognized as constituting the natural frontier 
between the Aryanised nations of the north and the Dravi- 
dians of the south. 

Aryan colonisation progressed slowly in the south. The 
first missionaries appear, to have been only visitors and 
sojourners not permanent settlers in the country, whence 
they retraced their steps homewards. 

The holy Agastya, according to one tradition^’ a grandson 
of Brahma, a son of Pulastya, a brother of Yisravas and an 
uncle of the Eaksasa king, Havana, is said to have remained 
in the South. Many miraculous deeds are ascribed to this 
diminutive sage. He is said to have been instrumental in 
the destruction of the powerful Nahusa, to have consumed 
and digested the Eaksasa Vatapi, to have drunk the waters 
of the ocean, and to have forced the Yindbya mountains to 
prostrate themselves before him. This last feat was intended 
to symbolize the fact that he having settled down for good 
in Dravida, became the originator of Brahmanical coloni- 
sation. For he exacted from the insurmountable Yindhya, 
who was lying at his feet, the promise not to rise again 
until he had returned and recrossed, and as Agastya did not 
come back, the Yindhya could not lift its head again, and 
since then the mountain became passable for future immi- 


locording to another tradition he was bom together with TaswiM in 
a wateriar (therefore called KumbhamMava, KimUmjbni and eMtomavn) 
as the son of Mitra and Varuiia (therefore Maitramnmi) and of the Apsaras 
Vnaii In the Svayambhnva Manvantara the name of Agastya, as fte son 
of Pulastya and Prtti, is According to the Bhagavata-Purana 

Agastya was the sen of Pulastya and of Havirbhu and was caBed m a 
previons birth Tiamgni or Jatharagni. (See rtsh$«pur., vol. I, p. JS® 
is also called mmu as Ooean-drinher and Vatapidvi?, as destroyer of Vatapi. 
' His abode is fixed on the monntain Kunjaia. Many of the Bgreto 

are ascribed to him. Lassen (vol . IT, p. 23) has pointed out the mcong^ty 
of the reports respecting the time when ho lived, as he is mentioned both as 
a contemporary of Anaataguna and of Klrtipngapa Pandya. 
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grants. Agastja^s resideaoe is said to have been the 
moantain Malayan! or Potiyam^ not far distant from Cape 
Comorin ; in the firmament he shines as the star Canopus, 
To him is ascribed the civilisation of South -India, in fact 
the most famous ancient Tamil works in nearly every branch 
of science, such as divinity, astronomy, grammar, and medi- 
cine are attributed to him. In consequence he is specially 
called the Tamil sage 

Explanation of the terms Dravida, Tamil 
AND Aravam, 

Sanskrit is called in South-India the northern language or 
mta moll, while the Dravidian goes by the name 

of the southern language, or ten moU Q^dr Previous 

researches have established the fact that the words Dravida 
and Tamil are identical in meaning, that both resemble each 
other in form, and that Tamil seems to be a derivative from 
Dravida. Yet the origin of the word Dravida has hitherto 
not been explained. Though Dravida is generally restricted 
to denote Tamil : Dminda^ Bmmida or Dmmila is also 
applied to denote ancient Malayalam ; in fact it is properly 
speaking applicable to all the Dravidian languages. The 
word Draniila occurs also in Sanskrit literature. I derive 
Dramila from Tlnimala and explain it to signify the sacred 
Mala language, as Sanskrit is tear the refined 

Aryan language. 

It is immaterial to us whether Tiru is an original Dra- 
vidian word, or a derivation from the Sanskrit prosperity, 
Some of the best Tamil scholars of. the past as well as of 
the present day have declared in favour of Uni being a pure 
Dra vidian word, and this has all along been my opinion also. 
Thru was probably in course of time changed to tira or tara^ 
then contracted to tra or dra^ and finally to ta {da)^ both 
letters t and d being identical. The Veda is called in Tamil 
Tirwvdy^ the sacred word, and its Tamil adaptation specially 
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used "by Vaisnavas is the well-known Tirmdy Moll, Tirnvay 
was eventually changed to Taramy, which is now generally 
used in the sense of VHa-reading, The word Otki does thus 
in Malayalam signify YMa and Veda-reading. The tiru of 
TinivaUanhodu has been similarly changed to ira in Travan- 

• eore, both alterations— Dravida and Travancore — being no 
doubt due to the same Aryan influence. From Dramala to 
Dramila, Damila and Tamil is a short step, unless Tamil is 
directly derived from Tirumala. Dramila, Bramida and 
.Dravida are Aryan corruptions of Tirumala and found 
re-admission into the South-Indian languages as foreign 

• expressions, whose signification was forgotten and defied 
explanation. I recognize the name Tirumala also in the 
Tamala or Damala of Ddmalavamhliayam near Fmdamanga- 
lam in the Trichinopoly district. Pandamangalam is regarded 

, as the old capital of the former kings, among whom the name 
Tirumala did not unfrequently occur. Ubhayam 
is anything offered or devoted to religious purposes, and 
Ddmalavaruhhayam denotes therefore the offering of the 
Tirumala people, 'var being used as the affix of the Tamil 
.pronoun of the third .person plural. Tinmalardja is in 
colloquial Telugu often called Tiramalardyalu^ as Tirupati 
.becomes Tirapati. Like Ddmalavariibhayam might be men- 
tioned Bamalacenivu in North- Arcot, Bdmal in Chingleput, 
Bamalapddi in Tanjore and others. I have been informed on 
good authority that the last place is to this day also known 
.as Tirumalapadi. Yet, my derivation of Tirumala does not 
.require the support of the etymology of these names. 

Another but rarer form of Dramila is Drimila^ which is 
derived from Tirumila, as Tripati from Tirupat% Trikovil for 
Tirukoml, or Trikal for TiruML The fact of the term Tamil 
being the ultimate derivative from Tirumala (Tramala) and 
denoting a special Dravidian dialect will perhaps serve in 
future researches as an historical clue for fixing the period 
when the various vernaculars of Southern India became sepa- 
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rate and distinct languages. I£ tlie Limyrlke {Aip^vpiKy]) of 
Ptolenij (VII, 1, 8 and 85) is the Dlmrica repeatedly men- 
tioned in the Cosmography of the anonymous geographer 
of Eavenna, as Bishop Caldwell has clearly pointed out by 
identifying it with Damirice or the Tamil country (see p. 14 
of the Introduction to the second edition of the Oomjxiratice 
Dmvldum Grammar), the work of Ptolemy contains the 
earliest mention of the word Tamil 

All these permutations prove the continual interchange 
of m with the other labial consonants, and of I into the d and 
r sounds.^® 


26 With, respect to the above-mentioned conjectures a few observations 
are perhaps necessary. 

The change of a into i and vice versd is not rare, as in mala and milaj 
BamiHca and Dimirica, tiraf open, and taraj &o., &o. Tiruvdy and its slang 
alteration into Taravdya.ve both Tamil words, though the latter common form 
has been introduced into Telugu by Teiugu Brahmans — especially by Vais* 
j^ava Telugu Brahmans — who live in the Tamil country, and has thus found 
its way even into modern Telugu dictionaries. The term Taravay for Veda- 
dhyayana or VedOpakrama is neither found in Kanarese and Malayalam, 
nor in pure Telugu. The most important lesson which Brahman boys have 
to learn at and after their Upanayanam or investiture with the holy thread 
are Veda mantras. Children generally alter words so as to suit their pro- 
nunciation, and Tamil hoys most probably invented Taravay for Tiruviy as 
they say tara, open, instead of tira. This corrupted form found eventually 
access into common Tamil, for up to this moment Taravay is only considered 
a slang term. The origin of the word once forgotten, tara of taravay, was 
connected with the word tara^n in the meaning of time (once, twdce, &c,), 
and as every lesson in order to he known must be repeated, so also the reciting 
of the .Veda after so many times or taram. It seems to he oveidooked by 
those, who prefer this explanation, that the term Taravay is only ai^plied to the 
repetition of the V eda and not to any other repetition, that if tara had been 
taken in the sense of “ time,''' it ought to he at the end of the word, and that 
the syUahle vdy gives no sense in taravay unless it is accepted as meaning 
Veda or holy word. Taravay, tarmdy, in taravdta and tarmdta, occur in 
Telugu ill the meaning of afterwards, as do in Kanarese taravaya and taru* 
vdya ; hut these words have nothing in common with the above-mentioned 
Tamil Taravay. The elision of an r is also not unfrequent, as trdguta, to 
drink, in Telugu becomes generally tdguta. Already Bishop Caldwell was 
struck with the strange formation of the word Dz’avida, for he says : “ The 
compound dr is quite un-Dravidian. It would he tira in Tamil ; but even 
if we suppose some such word as Tiravii^a or Tirami<la to have been con* 
verted into Dravida by the Sanskrit-speaking people, we get no nearer to. 
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The Telugu, Kanarese and other cognate northern races^ 
when they had forgotten their claim to the name of Dra- 
vidians^ called the Tamil language Aravam, This word 
Aravam is most likely a corruption of Dravidam. Dravidam 
orDramilam heeame in its turn Daramidam (Daramilam), 
Aravidam (Aravilam), and finally Aravam.^^ However 
peculiar these changes may appear to the uninitiated, to 
the scientific philologist they can afford no special difficulty » 
Even in Sanskrit we occasionally ohserve an initial d 
dropped, e.g,^ in airu^ tear, which is Bdfcpv in Greek, thrdne 
in German, and lacryma in Latin ; while the elision of 


an explanation of the original meaning of the word/’ See Introduction 
to Comparative Dravidian Qrammaf^ p. 13. 

The name Tirumala becomes in colloquial Telugu also Tiramala^ Tirmala 
and Timma, This last word must be distinguished from Timma for tim- 
madu or timmanna^ monkey. Similarly does tmnbulmnn, betel, become tama» 
lamu (or tanunalamu) and tdmma ; and tamara^ lotus, tammi» 

In Tamil the verb otu (§^^) means to recite the Veda, while btta 
.( 9 ^^) signifies the Veda itself. Both words are Tadhhavams formed 
from the Sanskrit word 

The Tamil form Tiravidam for Dravidam appears to prove that the origin 
of the vTGsdiDravida had been forgotten, when it was re-introduced into Tamil. 
As the Telugu and Kanarese languages do not insert an % between two con- 
sonants in the same manner as Tamil does, the derivation of Aravam from 
Dravidam gains in probability. In Kanarese the Tamil people are besides 
called Tip alar f which I am inclined to consider also as a corruption for Trimala. 
The r in the first syllable was dropped, and the labial in the second has 
been changedinto a gmttural y, as is not unfrequent ; compare, e.y., Kudaman 
and Ku<Javan with Kudagan. Tigala and Arava have in this case the same 
meaning. I am aware that the Bev. Mr. Kittel, whoso opinion carries 
much weight, has declared that the original form of Tigalar {Tlgular) was 
Tigurar, 

The derivations of Aravam hitherto proposed appear to me to be in- 
appropriate. Dr. Gundert thought it could be connected with aram^ virtue, 
and amvan would have the meaning of a moralist. Others px'eferred the 
Tamil word arivu, knowledge, and arivan or amvan represented thus the 
Tamulian as the intelligent person of the South, others deiived it from an 
obscure Tamil district Arava, The defect of these etymologies is the fact that 
the Tamil people ignore the word aravam^ so far as their name is concerned. 
The Telugu pandits are in favor of arava meaning a-rara, without sound, for 
the Tamil language does not possess aspirates, or is according to others rather 
rough ; while some Kanarese pandits proposed as its root the Kanarese word 
aravu, half, or deficient, as the ancient Kanarese people are said to have 
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medial consonants is not at all unusual in the Indian vernacu- 
lars, Bestdramu^ Thursday, in Telugu, for Brhaspativara, 
jannidamu for yajhopavita, dnati for ajhapti. 

The importance I attach to the derivation of Dravidian 
from Tirnmala in the specified sense can he duly appre- 
ciated only when one considers that it establishes at once the 
prominent position the Malas (Mallas) or Dravidians oeouj)ied 
in the whole of India. It may perhaps be interesting to quote 
from the eloquent preface of Hodgson on the Kocch, Bodo^ 
and Dhimal Tribes the following sentences, in which the term 
Tamulian is employed as equivalent to Dravidian. The 
Tamulian race, confined to India and never distinguished 
“ by mental culture, offers, it must be confessed, a far less 
gorgeous subject for inquiry than the Arian. But, as the 
moral and physical condition of many of these scattered 
‘‘members of the Tamulian body is still nearly as little 
“known as is the assumed pristine entirety and unity 
“ of that body, it is clear that this subject had two parts, 
“each of which may be easily shown to be of high 
“ interest, not merely to the philosopher but to the states- 
“ man. The Tamulians are now, for the most part, British 
“ subjects : they are counted by millions, extending from 
“ the snows to the Oape (Comoiin) ; and, lastly, they are as 
“ much superior to the Arian Hindus in freedom from dis- 
“qualifying prejudices as they are inferior to them in know- 
“ ledge and all its train of appliances. Let then the student 
“ of the progress of society, of the fate and fortunes of the 
“ human race, instead of poring over a mere sketch of the past, 

regarded Tamil to be a deficient language. Bishop Caldwell has treated at 
some length on this subject in his Introduction, pp. 18-20. 

'I he initial consonant is often dropped in Dravidian languages, e.g.^ in 
Tamil Ami, assembly, for eavai; alliyam, ^ullage of herdsmen, for vallhjam ; 
(tlai, rat hole, for mlgi and ^alai ; amar, war, from Sanskrit samara ; alam, 
plough, from Sanskrit hala ; ita, agreeable, from Sanskrit hita ; in Telugu 
esa, haste, for vesa ; ella, white, for xella ; eyuta, to throw, for regut a ; enu^ 
I, for nem ; u'w, thou, for nmt; emu, we, for memu, &c., &:c. 
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addi’e>ss himself to the task of preparing full and faithful 
portraits of what is before his eyes ; and let the statesman 
profit by the labours of the student; for these primitive races 
are the ancient inheritors of the whole soil, from all the rich 
and open parts of which they were wrongfully expelled/’ 
As points of minor interest I may as well here mention 
that the words Tirumal and Perumal are also derived from 
Mala (Malla). Both terms were originally the titles given 
by the Mallas to their great chiefs and kings. Each Perumal 
was at first elected to rule for a period of twelve years, and 
was chosen from outside the country to govern Malanadu 
orMalayalam. As it often happens elsewhere with royal 
names, these were in later times applied as honorific apj)el* 
lations to the specially revered god, in this instance to Visnu. 
The terms sacred Mala or the Great Mala being once con- 
nected with the deity, lost their original meaning, which 
was in course of time entirely forgotten. This circumstance 
explains their peculiar derivations so often found in Tamil 
dictionaries, and the strange attempts of grammarians to 
explain their startling formations. The name of Perumal, 
the great Mala, is still a royal title in Malabar.^® 


CHAPTEE IV, 


The Pariah (Parata, Paharia), Brahui, Bar (Bhar), 
Mar (Mhar), &c. 

Before I turn to the Mallas known as Pallas, I shall, 
after a few remarks, discuss the position of the Pariahs 


^ TLe mat in Tirumal is generally deri'ped from mdl^ illusion, while the 
same maZ in Perumal is explained as a change for man in the synonymous 
jFerimdn. The word Tirumal supplies the best evidence of the radical nature 
of the I in Perumal. 

The indigenous title of the South-Indian Cera, Gdla and Pandya king 
was I^erumdL MaUan was the name of a Perumal who built Mailur in 
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and kindred races. Tlie Pallar are described in Dr. 
Winslow^s Tamil and English Dictionary as a low 
dependent caste employed in husbandry, (fee., under their 
feudal lords, a peasant tribe dwelling in the south, supposed 
to be a change of Mallar, LQ(srr(3ifr/r/^ Though the Pallar, 
like the Pallis and other tribes regard themselves as the 
descendants of the Pallavas once so powerful, they thern^* 
selves neither produce nor possess sufficiently reliable his- 
torical evidence in support of their claims, which nevertheless 
may be perfectly well-founded. I have often but in vain 
tried to obtain some authentic information from the various 
castes in corroboration of their assertions, but I have only 
received vague and unreliable statements. 

Derivation of the word Pariah. 

If ’ the term Pariah is considered to signify every out- 
oaste from every caste, then the * Pariahs, as such, do not 
eome within the scope of this discussion; for though the 
greater part of them belong no doubt to the original or 
rather aboriginal Dravidian population, from which they have 
in later times been severed by hereditary social rules, and 
though they in their turn acknowledge among themselves 
caste distinctions, yet as every outcaste becomes to a certain 
extent a Pariali, the term Pariah does not represent now a 
strictly ethnological sub-division. 

On the other hand it must be admitted that irrespective 
of this foreign element which has been added to the Pariah 
community, the Pariahs represent a distinctly separate class 
of the population, and as such we have to deal with them here. 
The general name by which the Maratha Pariahs is known 
is Paramrl* 


Polanadu. Malian is also called a rural ,deitj which is set up on the border 
or on the ridges of rice-fields. Compare Dr. Gundert’s Malaijalam 
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That their name, in spite of its usual derivation from loam 
or parai^ di'um, should rather he oonneoted with the name 
of the original Dravidian population, seems to me to admit 
of no question. The supposition that the Pariahs are the 
drummer-easte and have obtained their name from that 
instrument appears to rest on a weak foundation. It is most 
probably an afterthought, the more easily explicable since 
the lower classes delighted in the noise of the drum, and the 
name of the drum-heating class was transferred to the instru- 
ment by which the Pariah made his presence known. The 
lute of the Candala (the cmddla-mUaM^ canddlikd^ cdnddlikd^ 
kandoll or kandola-mm) is similarly named after the Oandala, 
and not the Oandala after the lute. Moreover, the word para 
or parai is, except in Malayalam and Tamil, not found in 
the other Dravidian languages in the sense of drum and at 
the same time as the name of the Pariahs ; for the Pariah is 
called Holey a in Kanarese in spite of pare signifying a drum, 
and in Telugu he is known as Mdlmdd% which word origi- 
nally signifies moimtaineer (see pp. 21 and 56). If the 
Pariahs were really the caste of drummers, they would most 
probably he called so, wherever they are found in India. 

I regard the Pariah as the representative of the ancient 
Dravidian population, and as having been condemned to 
supply his name to the lowest layers of the population, as 
the ancient Sudras after their subjugation gave their name 
to the Sudra caste. It will he subsequently shown that the 
Capddlas are among , the Gaudians, what the Pariahs are 
among the Dravidians. This connection is even indicated 
by tbe name of the Candalas, which resembles those of the 
Kandaloi, Khands and Gonds. 

I think that the word Pariah^ the Paramri of the Maratha 
country, is intimately connected with the names of the Paratas, 
Paradas, Paravar, Pardhis, Parheyas, Paharias or Maler, 
Bars (Bhars), Brahuis, Mars (Mhars), &e., &c., and that it 
designated originally a fnountaineer^ from the Dravidian root 
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para^ preserved in the Malayalam parci, in the Tamil and 
pctral^ and the Teluga The formation of the word 

Palidrla corresponds probably with that of Mahdra^ and as 
Mahara or Mahar is derived from Mhar and Mar, as Bahar 
is from Bhar and Bar, so may also BaJidr be regarded as a 
derivative from Phar and 


23 Bisliox> Caldwell remarks on p. 549 on this subject : ‘‘ It has been said 
that the name Pareiya, or Pariah, is synonymous with that of the Paharias 
(from pdMr, a hill), a race of mountaineers, properly called Malers, 
inhabiting the Rajmahal Hills, in Bengal ; and hence it is argued that the 
Pareiyas may be considcsred, like the Paharias, as a race of non -Aryan, non- 
“ Bravidian aborigines. It is an error, however, to supj)ose that there is 
*^any connection between those two names. The word Pariah, properly 
Pareiya, denotes not a mountaineer, hut a drummer, a word regularly 
derived from parei^ a drum, especially the great drum used at funerals- 
The name Pareiya is, in fact, the name of a hereditary occupation, the 
<< Pareiyas being the class of people who are generally employed at festivals, 
and especially at funerals, as drummers.” 

Til© improbability of this derivation, though advocated by such a great 
authority as the higMy esteemed and learned Bishop, has been pointed out by 
me. Moreover, it may be remarked that Pariah drummers are not employed 
at the festivals of Brahmans. 

As the name of the Pariah is thus by high authorities derived from paraiy 
drum, it is here perhaps not out of place to mention some of the various kinds 
of drums used by the natives of Southern India. The drums vary as- to- 
their size, construction, the material they are made of, and the manner in 
which they are carried. A JDamum (Sanskrit JDamaru) is carried by a hull,, a 
Bhanka (Sanskrit Dhaklcd) on a horse, a Na^drd (of Semitic origin, in Arabic, 
e.g , , ; Tamil Kakard) by an elephant or camel, and a Bhh'i (Sanskrit Bheri 

(?)) on a cart. Other kinds of di'ums are carried by men, as the TappaUa% a 
small drum, which hangs from the left shoulder and is beaten under the 
left arm from below with a stick in the right hand, ’ and from above with a 
small stick in the left hand. The Tmd^ a small semi-globular shaped drum, 
is worn in front round the neck below the chest and beaten with two small 
sticks. The (Sanskrit Bhola) is a big drum which is also carried over 
the neck, hut is beaten only with one stick in the right hand and with the 
other hand. The Pcitmi, which has the euphemistic name of AUmharam^ is 
not carried, when beaten, hut lies on the ground between the feet of the 
drummer and is used at festivals, weddings, and funerals. It is beaten only 
by a particular class of Pariah the Veftigan^ who burns corpses and digs 
graves. It is therefore neither beaten by all Pariahs nor used in common 
life. The TappaUai and Tdsd are in fashion among the Pariahs and other 
low classes, though Muhammedans and Sudras practise on them occasionally. 
The beaters of the other drums are mostly Shdras. The Kdtas and the Todas. 
on the Hilagiri also have the Tappattai and Tasa. The teirn parai is in 
Tamil now used as the general term for drum. I believe that most of the 
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The Beahuis. 

On the northern frontier of India near the Bolan Pass 
not far from the seats of the ancient Bhaianas, who are 
mentioned by the bards of the Rg-veda, begins the long 
chain of the Brahid mountains. This mountain range 
extends continuously from the vicinity of the Bolan pass 
to Cape Monze on the Persian Q-ulf, and is to this day 
the home of the Dravidian Brahuis, who must be regarded 
as the western borderers of Dravidian India. The origin 


above-mentioned names of the drums are merely imitations of the sounds 
these instruments make. H. H. Wilson introduced by mistake the Palaya 
or Paraya^^ in his translation of the second edict of ASoka. The Mdlalu or 
Telugu Pariahs are also called Mmmepuvdndlvj or Highlanders ; see Ind, 
voL VIII, p. 218. 

Compare Pr. Buchanan’s Sistory, Antiquities^ Topography and Statistics 
of Eastern India^ edited by Montgomery Martin, vol. II, pp. 122, 123 : 

The mountain tribes are, 1 believe, the descendants of the original inhabit- 
ants of the country, very little, if at all, mixed with foreign colonies. Their 
features and complexion resemble those of all the rude tribes, that I have 
seen on the hiUs from the Ganges to Malabar, that is on the Yindhya moun- 
tains, Their noses are seldom arched and are rather thick at the points.. 
Their faces are oval. Their lips are full.. Their eyes.. are exactly like those of 
Europeans.” See Lassen, Indisehe Alterthumshunde, vol. I, pp. 454-458 
(1st ed., pp. 380-384) : Die Paharia nennen sich selbst Maler oder Berg- 
bewohner,. . siehaben dieselben Ziige und die Hautfarbe, wie alle die rohen 
Btamme vom Ganges nach Malabar . . es soU die Sprache der Paharia 
reich an Worten sein, die dem Tamil and Telinga zugleioh angehoren,” On 
p. 1028 Lassen remarks in note 5 : Est is zu hemerken, class Pdrada zwar 
auch Bergbewohner bedeutet haben wird.” — I believe that the Parjas of 
Jeypore should he included among these people, though Mr.D. E. Carmichael 
prefers to regard this name as a corruption by metathesis from the Sanskrit 
word PrajaSf subjects. See Manual of the Eistriet of Vizagapaiam, p. 87 ; 
Madras Census Beport of 1871, vol. I, pp. 223-225, — One of the Koli tribes 
on the Mahi Kanta hills is called Pariah. Two Eajput tribes of Mallani are 
known by the name of Paria and Paridria. 

The fishermen in Tinnevelly are called Paravar (or Paratar and Paratavar), 
According to Mr. Simon Casie Chetty in his Bemarks on the Origin and 
History of the Parawas” in vol. IV of the Jornmal of the Royal Asiatie So* 
eiety, pp, 130-134 ! ‘Tt is the general belief among the Parawas that their 
original country was Ayudhya, or Oude ; and it appears that previously to 
^Hhe war of the Mahahhftrat, they inhabited the territory bordering on 
** the riv^r Yamuna, or lumna.,. In that section of the Mahahh&rat entitled 
Adiptmja^ it is said, that the king of the Parawas who resided on the hanks 
“ of the Jumna, having found an infant girl in the belly of a fish adopted 
her as bis own daughter, giviug her the name of Machohaklndi^ and that 
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of the names of the Baluches and of the Brahms is 
unknown^ hut I believe that they are in some way related 
to, if not indeed identical with, each other, I recognise in 
the name of the Paratas®^ and Paradas who dwelt in North- 
eastern Baluchistan,— which country coincides with the Para- 
dene of Ptolemy,®^— the origin of the modern word Brahui. 
Both the Sanskrit as well as the Dravidian languages possess 
the two liquids r and yet the former letter seems to have 


“when she giw up, she was employed (as was customary with the females 
“ of the Parawa tribe) to ferry passengers over the river. On a certain day, 
“the sage having chanced to meet her at the ferry, she became 

“ with child by him, and was subsequently delivered of a son, the famous 
“ Vyasa, who composed the Puranas. Her great personal charms afterwards 
“ induced king of the lunar race, to admit her to his royal bed, and 

“ by him she became the mother of Vachitravirya, the grandsire of the 
“ Fdndavas and Kaurams . . Hence the Para was boast of being allied to the 
“lunar race, and call themselves accordingly, besides displaying at their 
“ wedding feasts the banners and emblems peculiar to it.*’ 

This is the story of Satyavati {MatsyaywidhT) ^ the mother of Yyasa by 
Farasara, and of Yicitravirya and Citrahgada by Santanu, which is told 
in the Adiparva in the 63rd and 100th chapters and elsewhere, as also in 
the Harivaihsa, XYIIT, 38-45. Compare also J. Talhoys Wheeler’s Miatorp 
0 f India f voL I, pp. 60-62. 

It is peculiar that the Fallevd^idlu in the Telugu country who corres- 
pond to the Pa.Jiis in the South are mostly fishermen, though the same term 
pallevdndUi applies also to mllayers. In North India a class of fishermen 
is called Maila. The name denotes the tribe and not the occupation. 

30 The modern Baluches say that they came from Aleppo in Syria. Little 
is known about the origin of their name. It resembles that of the Balias 
and Bhalanas, though it is unsafe to make any conjecture in this respect. 

3^ See Brhatsamhita, x, 5, 7; xiii, 9; xiv, 21, &c. Yarahamihira men- 
tions the Paratas together with the Jiamatas, and with other nations on the 
northern frontier of India, e.y., Saka-Yavana-Darada-Parata-Kambojah, 
The Paradas occur in Manu (x. 44), in the Ramayaria, and repeatedly in the 
Mahabharata, Harivaihsa and Visnupiirana. 

It has been also proposed to explain Fdrada as meaning a people living 
across the river, in this case beyond the Indus. Such a name could hardly 
have been assumed by the Fdradas themselves, especially if they had never 
crossed the Indus. 

S3 When describing Gedrosia Ptolemy YI, 21, 4, says : Ta }ikp oIp iirl 
BaKdcrarri rrjs Karexovffiv ^Xp^ircop xwjucw, Se Trapk r^P KapyapiaP 

UapcriBai(^ Hapertpai)? ra 5^ iraph t^p 'Apax<X)(riaP Movcrappatoi, ^ 5e jueV?? rijt 
xdfpas Traaa KaXurai Uapadrjp-f], Kal iic* avr^p TLapicri'rjP'fif fjL€$^ %p ra ^rphs ry 
Karexovari 'Pd/xpm. Besides Faradene may be mentioned as connected by 
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been preferred in more ancient times, as is seen, in tne 
Vedio words aram, enougli, and rarata, forehead, instead of 
the later alam and The same peeuHarity has been 

observed in ancient Iranian, and no valid objection can be 
raised against connecting the word Padhva of the cnneiform 
inscriptions (the classical FartUm) with Pahlav. The Par- 
-were Scythians or Turanians and so were the Pallas 
(Mallas) of India and their neighbours on the northern 
frontier of India. 

The power of the Parthians becoming supreme in Persia^ 
the name became identified with Persia, and after the disap- 
pearance of the Parthian or Pahlavi kings the words Pahlavi 
assumed in course of time the meaning of ancient Persian 
and even of ancient. It is a curious coincidence that in the 
Dravidian languages also a word resembling Palla in form 
means old, in Tamil and Malayalam pala, in Kanarese pale 
or hale, in Tulu para, etc. Under these circumstances I regard 
the Bra in Brahui as a contraction of Bara, and obtain 
thus in Baralmi a name whose resemblance to that of the 
Ttrirrhai the modern Bhars, as well as to that of 


similarity of nameand vicinity of geographical position the districts Parsia, 
Parslana and Parsiene, the tribes of the Parnoi (Arsaces and Tiradates are 
said to have been Parnians), P&rutai, Parsiddi or Parsirai and Parsyetai and 
the mountain range of the Paropmmsos, 

According to the command of the kingSagara, the Tamnas shaved their 
heads entirely, the SaJeas shaved the upper half of their heads, the Pdradas 
•wore their hair long, and the PaUmm let their beards grow. (See Harx*^ 
vamsa, XIV. 15-17). 

Sagarah svam pratijnam ca gurOr val5:j’'am nisamya ca 
dharmam jaghana t6sam vai veSanyatvam cakara ha, 15 
Arddham Sakanam ^irasd ranndayitva vyasarjayat 
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the Paratas and ParaTar, and their kindred the Maratha 
Faravfm and Dravidian Parheyas of Palaman is striking. 
It is also not impossible that the country Parasa^ which 
corresponds to Northern Baluchistan and not to Persia, and 
is mentioned in Hiven-Tsiang’s travels, contains the same 
name. The interchange of r and / is equally apparent in 
the name of the Maras or Malas of Palaman, who derive 
their origin from Malva. The connecting link between the 
Brahuis and the ancient Dravidians through the Bhars^ 
Parheyas, Mars and Malas, &c., seems to be thus established.®^ 

The Bars or Bhars. 

After the Brahuis the aboriginal Indian race of the Bars 
or Bhars claims our attention. The earliest mention of them 
is found in Ptolemy YII, 2, 20, where they are called 


33 The late Dr. Trumpp was fully persuaded of the Dravidian character of 
the Brahui language. With respect to the explanation of the name most 
authorities seem to admit that the first syllable Bra is originally dissyllabic. 
The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society contains “in vol. XIX, pp. 59-135 
An Essay on the Brahai Grammar” after the German of the late 
Dr, Trumpp, of Munich University, by Dr. Theodore Duka, M.E.A.S., 
Surgeon-lUajor, Bengal Army. On p. 64 we read : The national name, 
Brdhdi is pronounced in several ways. Nicolson and Maulawi Alla Bux 
spell it Biriihi (that is Bfroohi or Birouhi), hut we must not forget that 
Biruhi ( j is a Sindhi word, and it is therefore difficult to say how 

*‘the people in question call themselves. In hTicolson’a Header the word 
occurs twice written which cannot he pronounced otherwise than 

BiAhtii or Birahni, and this should, therefore, he adopted as the proper 
pronunciation of the word.” 

This statement is not quite correct ; it can as well he pronounced BarahuU 
for large, is pronounced hard, and hardbar, &c. 

According to Mr. C. Masson Brahui is a corruption of Ba-roh-i. 

The word Brahui appears to indicate a highlander, a tribe of the Baluchis 
is called JSfhdrui, not a hill mau, & dweller in the plain. The Nharuis 
“may he considered to hold the same place with reference to the Brahuis that 
‘lowlanders’ do to * highlanders See The Country of Balochistan, hj 
A. W. Hughes, p. 29. 

My derivation appears thus to have a good foundation. 

See Dr. Er, Buchanan^s Bastern India, edited hy M. Martin, vol. II, p. 
1.26 : “ The northern tribe consider their southern neighbours as brethren, 

and call them Maler, the name which they give themselves ; hut the southern 
tribe, shocked at the impurity o| the others, deny this consanguinity, a.nd 
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Barrhai. They do not appear to be specially quoted in 
Sanskrit literature, unless the wild mountaineer tribe of the 
Bharatas, who occur in the dictionaries along with the 
Saharas^ is considered identical with them. Sir Henry 
M. Elliot thought that the Bhars might perhaps be the 
Bharatas, whose descent is traced to J ayadhvaja. According 
to the Hariyamsa the Bharatas are very numerous. The 
Bhars pronounce their name very harshly, and it is by no 
means impossible that the well-known Aryan word barba- 
rian, Barha7^a or Varvara in Sanskrit, owes to a certain 
extent its origin to them.^"^ The Bhar tribe is also known as 
Bdj'bhdry Bharat and BhdrpatvaJ^ There is some contention 
between the Bhar and the Eajbhar as to superiority, but this 
is a difficult point to decide; some regard the Eajbhars as 


most usually call tlie northern trihe Chet, while they assume to themselves 
the denomination of Mai or Mar, which however is probably a word of the 
same derivation with Maler.*’ Compare also note 23 on j>. 22, and 
seriptive Uihmloffy of Bengal^ by Colonel E. T. Dalton, p. 264 : “We have 
a tribe called Mai or Mar..The3" declare, they came originally from Malwa. 
, , Mfilwa is the chief seat of the Bhll race, who are considered aborigines of 
that district. Malavas and Bhils may be identical, and our Paharias and 
Bhils cognates,” 

3^ See Genl. Sir A. Cunningham in his Archmlogical Sumy of India, vol. 
XVII, p. 140 : “We know at least that the Aryans ridiculed the aborigines 
on account of their burr, and gave them the nick name of harharas, or barba- 
rians, from which we may conclude that any words containing the burred r 
must be indigenous.” 

The word harhar is spelt in Hindustani harbar, Compare “NTotes on 

the Bhars and other Early Inhabitants of Bundelkhand,” by Vincent A. 
Smith in the Journal of the A&iatic Society of Bengal [1877], vol. XLVI, 
pp. 227-236, where in the first note on p. 227 we read : “ The name is 
usually spelt ‘ Bhar, ’ but the spelling ‘ Bharr ’ would more accurately 
represent the pronunciation.” 

See Sir Henry M. Elliot’s Bupplemmtal Glossary of Indian Terms, vol. 
I, pp. 33 and 34 : “ Common tradition assigns to them the . . whole tract from 
Gorakhptir to Bundelkhand and Saugor, and the large Pargannah of Bhadof, 
in Benares (formerly Bhardai) is called after their name. Many old stone 
forts, embankments, and subterraneous caverns in Gorakhpur, Azimgarh, 
JaunpUr, Mirzaptir, and Allahabad, which are ascribed to them, would seem 
to indicate no inconsiderable advance in civilization. The wild Bhils of 
Marwar are called Bhaunris, but I know not whether there is any connexion 
between them and the Bhars. The Bhoyas and Bhuttias of Agon and 
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descended from the old Bhar nobility, who themselves claim 
to have been formerly Ksatriyas. They do not ea.t swine’s 
flesh as the Bhars do, and this abstention is regarded as an 
indication of greater respectability. All these races are now 
very much mixed. The Bhars are often mentioned together 
with the Cherus. 

We possess very little information about the ancient 
history of the Bhars. Legend associates their name with 
the earliest Aryan heroes, e,g.^ with Rama and his sons, but 
the Bhars suddenly disappear from the scene, and, so far 
as history is concerned, reappear just previously to the 
Mahommedan invasion of India, at which period they cer- 
tainly possessed a vast territory, and were indeed the real 
owners of the soil. 

In fact the Bhars must have once ruled over a great area 
of country stretching from Oudh in the west to Behar in the 
east and Ohota Nagpur, Bundelkund and Sagar in the south. 
Their name still survives in Bahar, Bahraich (Bharaich), 
Bara, Baragaon, Bara Banki, Barhapara and Barwan in 
Oudh, in Bareilly, Barhaj, Barhar (or Bharhar) in the 
North-Western Provinces, in Bar, Barabar, Baraghi and 
Barhiya in Behar, in Barva in Ohota Nagpur, and in many 
other places.®® Bara in Oudh is said to have been founded 


Singraiilt, who are generally classed as Ahirs, may probably bear some 
relation to the Bhars, though no trace can now be had of their descent. 
Thfi Cherus also are sometimes said to be a branch of the Bhars. . . It is 
strange that no trace of Bhars is to be found in the Puranas, unless we may 
consider that there is an obscure indication of them in the * Brahma 
Parana,’ where it is said that among the descendants of Jayadhvaja are the 
Bharatas, who, it is added, ‘ are not commonly specified from their great 
mimber, ’ or they may, perhaps, he the Bhargas, of the Mahabharata, 
subdued by Bhim Sen on his Eastern expedition. The Bhars consider 
themselves superior to Eajbhars, notwithstanding the prenomen of Raj, 
but this claim to superiority is not conceded by the Eajbhars. They do not 
eat or drink with each other.” 

See Sarivamia XXXIII, 63 : Bharatasca suta jata hahutvannanukirttitah. 

See The Bhars of Audh and JBandras, by Patrick Carnegy, Com* 
missioner of Eai Bareli, Oudh, printed in the Bengal Asiatic Journal, vol. 45, 
p. 303 : The parganas of Bhardoi, Bharosa, Bahraich, and BharoB and the 
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lay a BMr Eaja called Bara, wMLe the foundation of Bam 
Banki is associated with Jas, another Bhar Eaja. The Lmga 
on the top of the Bdrabar hill near Gaya was according to 
local tradition placed thereby a Bar Eaja, whosecombate 
witli Krsaa are even now remembered by the people.^' 1 nis is 
most probably an allusion to the Asura Bwm, son of Bab. 
The Barhapdra pargana is still populated with abongina 
Bhars. The pargana BMdohi or BMrdoM k called after 
them, and the name of the town of Bharaich is also derived 

from their name.®* 

Traces of the former supremacy of the Bhars are found 
scattered all over the country. Most of the stone erections, 

fortiacations,aswenastheembankmeuts,and the subterranean 

oaves in Gorakhpur, Azimgarh, Janpur, Benares, Mirzap^, 
and -Allahabad are ascribed to them. Such forts generaUy 
go now by the name of BMr-cWi. The grand rums known 
as those of Pampapura m the neighbourhood of the modem 


4 . -RhnrttTiur (near the Bhar capital, Kushhawanpur alias Sultanpto), 

district of nearly a thousand v-illages near Mahamdi wmoh even in 

hyihe traditions! which 

he presently de^s^^hed^^^^^^ 

examples 0 su g Parg. Sumerpur) is BharuS,, and in the 

nameof the towu rfSume^__(«^^^^^ respectively. 

C&aUtiesnam;dBharsawan,Bharwm,Bharkharl^^^^^^ 

Bhanraura Kera, and in several of these cases the evidence “ 

con&med hy that of tradition.” With respect to te 

Cunningham K^dilpur 

dhL beyond all doubt that the remains at Bara^on are the rums of Nalanda, 

the most famous seat of Buddhist learning m all Indm. 

. and’«, or^ara^aara, 

the gieat^h)!mr(see p. 43),” as there was an enclosure on the SiddhsSvara 

““^s ^:fSi:OuISl^mfd;Sdes « of ^ 

Bhsxhut. , See Arch., Surpy of ®- 

Compare also Benga! Asiatio Journal, vol. AVI, pp. 4Ui-4io. 
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Mirzapur probably owed their origin to the Bhars. Mr. 0. A. 
Elliot states that almost every town whose name does not 
end in or ahad^ or moiv^ or is not distinctly derivable 
from a proper name, is claimed by tradition, in the east of 
Oudh, as a Bhar town. The district of Bharaich ... is their 
oldest abode, and the name of the town Bharaich is said 
to be derived from them.’’ Traces of the Bhars abound 
according to Mr. Duthoit, late Superintendent of the Maha- 
raja of Benares, on all sides in the form of old tanks and 
village forts. One cannot go for three miles in any direc- 
tion without coming upon some of the latter.” Not very 
long ago the Bhars were the lords of the soil in the districts 
of Benares and Oudh, and according to the still prevailing 
tradition in Azimgarh, the Raj bhars occupied the country in 
the time of Rama. The structures left by the Bhars prove 
that they were equally proficient in the arts of peace and of 
war. The remains ascribed to them are especially numerous 
in the Benares district. 

Benares or Varanasi (Baranasi) lies on the banks of the 
Barm (or Varand), where it flows into the Ganges. I am 
of opinion that BdrdnaAi owes its name to the Bars or 
Bhars. I assign likewise the name of Behar or Bahar to 
the same origin, especially as the Bhars were once the rulers 
in this district, and as the usual derivation from Vihdra^ a 
Buddhist temple, seems to me very problematic, the more so 


Compare Sherring’s Hindu, Tribes and Castes^ vol. I, pp. 357-375 on 
tlie Bhar tribe, and the AreJifeological Surveg of India, voi. XII, p. 89: 
It is said that Nagar Khas and Pohhra, and the land generally around 
the Chando Tal, were originally in the possession of the Bhars, who may 
possibly, therefore, have founded some of the ancient sites in that 
** neighbourhood.” Read also Bengal Asiatic Journal, vol, XLY, p. 305, 
about the Bliarddis (or Bhar-abadis). 

On the other hand, Mr. Smith, ididem, vol. XLYI, p. 234, remarks : 
The Bhars of Bundelkhand, so far as we know them, seem to have 
* ‘ possessed little of the arts of civilization, and to have consequently left 
behind them, almost nothing of architectural or artistic interest.” 

6 
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as Beliar was not the only district in India which 
with such religious buildings. Not far north 
town of Behar lies to this day the district and villa] 

Bahar is also the name of a small place in Oudh. 
perhaps be advisable to discontinue deriving 
of Indian localities from Sanskrit words, as has 
done hitherto, unless where such derivations are 
ported. General Sir A. Cunningham thinks that 
stress has been laid upon the popular traditions wh: 
nearly all the ancient remains to the Bhars.^^ But. 
though it may be to prove the authenticity of 
it can hardly be doubted that a good deal of 
underlie them. 

In the explanation of the local names a great diiBcuity 
arises because many words of Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic and 
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See Gen. Sir A. Cuniinigbam, Archmlogical Survey of India^ vol. XI, 
p. 67 : ‘‘Ft has been tbe fashion to refer aU the remains of antiquity in East- 
ern Ondb. to the barbarous race of aboriginal Bhars.” 

Instead of proving the incorrectness of such statements, 
and indeed are, wrong in some cases, Sir Alex. Cimningha] 
another etymology, to which also many real objections can 
is in favor of substituting for the name of the Bhar people 
(banian) tree, which is in Sanskrit Vata. Speaking of the 
mentioned on p. 38, in note 34, he continues on p. 140 of vol 
<Uhi8 class I would refer the name of the banian tree, 
invariably pronounced bar or war^ with a burring r. Hence, 

** water in several of the aboriginal dialects, we have Wardd^ o; 

** tree river/ That this is the true derivation of the name 
certain from the plontifulness of the banian tree in the 
whore we also find the names of War- or Warar, Wary at 

Warha^ Waryai, Warjhari, Warkuli^ Warnera, and Wadnera, 

‘‘several times repeated; and even the name of Berar itself 
“ properly War Hdr or Barhdfy the country of the har^ ‘ a hai 
Some of these etymologies appear very doubtful, espe< 

Wargaon and Berar, I should perhaps remark that the 
Sir ilex. Cunningham differ from those quoted by me on p, 
peculiar that most of the localities above mentioned are v 
initial W. Compare also the notices about the Banian (i?< 
the JECaoeli pargana in the Arehmlogiml Survey of India^ vol 
52-54, and voL XXII, pp. 13-15, 
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other origin are very similar to tke tribal name of tbe 
Bhars>^- 

These people formed no doubt a considerable portion of 
the old po|)ulation of Northern India. Though the Aryan 
power was for some time paramount in this part of Bharata- 
varsa;, and our historical accounts about the Bhars begin 
at a considerably later period — in fact after the Buddhist 
reformation — we are as yet unable to define the time of the 
supremacy of the Bhars. I am of opinion that the Aryan 
invaders subdued the Bhars, and kept them in the back- 
ground till they in their turn were vanquished by other 
intruders. The non-Aryan population continued to occupy 
the ground as previously in the capacity of landowners, 
farmers and serfs. The Buddhist re-action brought them 
again to the front. Some of them who were landholders or 
farmers were called Bhumiyas, from Bhumi^ land, and are 
now known by tliis name.^^ 


Mr, bhdr^ hhdrd, burden; Mr, signifies also in Hindustani 
according to the various words from which it is derived, time, water, prohibi- 
tion, &c. ; hard, boy, bdrah, twelve, Mr, excellent, Mrr, wasp, Mr^» and 
hard, large, bar, Indian figtree, &o. 

^2 See General Sir A. Cunningham in the Archeological Sim'cy of India, 
vol. XI, pp. 130-131 : ‘‘ There is a ruined fort on the hill above the village 
(Bhuili). The derivation of the name is not known, hut I suspect it to be 
“connected with the great tribe of Bkiiias, and that it may be only a 
“ slightly altered form of Bhuidla, The Bhui'as are by far the most numer- 
“ ous class in the Ohunar and Sahsaram districts. They are evidently the 
“ aborigines or old inhabitants of the country. Buchanan vrrites the name 
“ Bhungihar, but I believe that the proper appellation is simply Bhumia, or 
“ men of the earth, or autochthones, a title given to them by the Brahmans, 
“ They generally call themselves Musahary 

vSee the Eistorij, Antiquities, Topography and Statistics of JBastern India, 
edited by Montgomery Martin ; London, 18S3, vol. I, p. 168 : “ The 

“ Bhar have been fully mentioned in my account of Puraniya, in the north- 
-western parts of which, and in the adjacent parts of Tirahut and JNepai 
-they were at one time the governing tribe further, pp. 176, 177, 178 : 

- In this district the most numerous of these tribes is called Musahar, and they, 

- probably like the Bhungiyas, are the remains of the armies of Jarasandha. 
-In some parts, Musahars and Bhungihars are reckoned two names for 

- the same tribe, which is probably a just opinion (176). The Bagwars. are a, 


A,. 
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As many changed or disowned their tribal name, the 
seeming disappearance of the Bhars can be explained to a 
great extent* They were also largely absorbed by other 


* ‘ pretty numerous tribe (177). They pretend that their common ancestor was? 

* ‘ a certain Eishi, who had two sons. From the eldest are descended the 
*‘Eajwars, who became soldiers and obtained their nohle title,* from the 
** younger are descended the Musahars, who have obtained their name from 

eating rats which the Raj wars reject. . . They differ in scarcely any of their 

* ‘ customs from the Musahars .... The Rajwar and BJiungiyas are allowed to be 
“ higher than the Musahars. . . .They all speak a very impure dialect of the 

Hindi.. The Musahars live chiefly in little round huts, like hee-hives ; 
“ but the huts of the Bhungiyas and Raj wars are of the usual form. The 
^‘Bhungiyas and Rajwars have chief men called Majhis, like those of the 
“hill tribes in Bhagalpur.^’ (17S) ; voL 11, p. 119. 

About the Musaharread; “ The Musheras of Central and Upper India, 
by John 0. Hesfield, in the Oaleatta Review of January 1888, pp. 1-53. 
On p. 2, Mr. Nesfield says: “In Buchanan’s Eastern India they are 
“ des( 2 ribed as a people ‘who ha\e derived their name from eating rats.' 
“ In an old folk-tale, which has recently come to my knowledge, the name 
“ is made to signify flesh-seeker or hunter (being derived fron masuj flesh, 
“ and hera^ seeker).*’ 

OompsiTeTialton, Etimology of Bengal, 81, 82, 92, 130, 148 — 

“ The KoeeUs then gave a line of princes to Kamrup ; at this time a part 
“ of Upper Asam was under a mysterious dynasty, called the Bhara Bhuya, 
“ of which no one has ever been able to make an;yd;hmg (81) . .All the woi'ks 
“still existing in the deserted forests of the northern bank of the Bralima- 
“ putra are attributed to the Bhara Bhungj’-as ox Bhuyas (82). (Buchanan, 
“vol. II, p. 612, mentions already the legend of the 12 persons of Bar ah 
“ Bhuiyas.), .The Koeeh appear to me equally out of their element among the 
“ Lohitic tribes .. In short I consider they belong to the Drandian stock, and 
“ are probably a branch of the great Bhuiya family, and we thus obtain a clue 
“ to the tradition of the Bhara Bhuiyas, to whose period of rule so many great 
works in Asam are ascrihed(92). 

According to Colonel Palton, p. 327, the Rajwars in Sirguja “are skilled 
“ in a dance called Chaih^ which I believe to be of Bravidian origin.” See 
the two articles “On the Barah Bhuyas of Eastern Bengal,” by Br. James 
Wise, in the Bengal Asiatic Journalf^^'o!. LXIII, pp. 197-2 14, and vol. LXI V, 
pp. 181-83. Br. Wise relates the history of five Bhuyas, i,e., of Fazl Ghazi of 
Bhowal, Ohand Rai and Kedar Eai of Bikramplar, Lakhan Manik of Bhaluah, 
Kandarpa ISTarayana Eai of Chandradip, and Isa Khan, Masnad-i-AIi of 
Khizrplir. 

Compare further I^ote on MahdstMn mm Bagurd {Bogra)^ Emtern Bengal^ 
by 0. Jv O’Bonnell, ibidem^ LXIY, pp. 183-186. On page 183 we read : 
“ With regard to Mahasthan he (the Distiict Beputy Collector) seems more 
“correct. He identifies it with Bdrendra, the capital of the Barendra 
“Hindus. , In fayour of this view the only arguments are strong, though 
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eastes and communities, but a sufficient number of tbem still 
exists.^'® 

Many Eajputs have Bbar blood in their veins, and 
Dr. Francis Buchanan went so far as to state that the 
Pariham Eajputs of Shahabad are descended from the 
Bhars.^^ 


simple. The whole country between the Ganges, the Mahananda, Kamrup, 
‘‘and the Karatoya, was nndonbtediy the old Barendra Desha. To the 
“ present day, much of it is called ‘ Barind.’ , . All round it, however, there 
‘ ‘ are shiines, holy wells and embankments connected with the name of 
* ‘ Bhima, one of the Pan<Java brothers . . Bhima is said to have made a large 
“ fortified town south of Mahasthan, which is marked by great earthworks 
“ altogether about eight miles long, and still in places as much as twenty 
“ feet high. The whole country between them and Mahasthan is in places 

‘ ‘ covered with bricks It may be mentioned in connection with Mahasthan 

“ that there is a legend that on a certain occasion twelve persons of very 
“high distinction and mostly named Pala came from the west, to perform 
“ a religious ceremony on the Karatoya river, but arriving too late, settled 
“ down on its banks till the next occurrence of the holy season, the Nai'ayapi, 
“ which depends on certain conjunctions of the planets, and was then twelve 
“years distant. They are said to have built numerous places and temples, 
“ dug tanks, and performed other pious acts. They are said to have been 
“ of the Bhuinhar or Bhaman 2amindar tribe, which is, at the^present day, 
“ represented by the Rajas of Banaras and Bhettia.” See also Archcsoloyical 
Survey of IncUu, vol. XV, p. 115. 

The Census of 1881 counts 382,779 Ehars, of whom 20,870 live in 
Bengal, 1,639 in the Central Provinces, and 360,270 in the North-Western 
Provinces, 

See Dr. Buchanan’s report in Montgomery Martin’s vol. II, p. 463 : 
“ In the account of Shahabad I have mentioned, that those x^retending to be 
such [Farihar Rojputs) were in fact Bhars or Bhawars, and the same might be 
supx>osedto be the case here (in Gorukhpoor), where the Bhars were once lords 
of the country ; hut the Bhars here do not pretend to have any kindred with 
the Parihars, and the latter are not only allowed to be a pure hut a high 
tribe and vol. I, 493 : “ The tribe of palanquin-bearers, including Farihar 
FaJjmts^ Fajhangsi Bhars^ and Fa^hars amounts to about 600 families.” 

Compare P. Carnegy in the Bengal Asiatic Journal^ vol. XLY, p. 300-2. 
“ Many years of the official life of the writer have been devoted to duties 
“ which iuvolved the examination of the genealogies of some of our oldest 
“ and best native families, and the results of his inquiries have led him to 
“the following conclusions: (1) that not a single member of the landed 
“ gentry or local priesthood can trace back to an ancestor who held an acre 
“ of land, or who administered a spiritual function within the area under 
‘ ‘ inquiry during the Bhar sux^remacy ; (2) that scarcely any of them can 
‘ ‘ trace back to an ancestor who came into Audh. at the Muhammadan advent, 
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The Bhars like other tiihes have embraced the dilJerent 
creeds, which from time immemorial prevailed in India; 


* ‘ when the Bhars, who were then in universal possession of the land, were 
overthrown ; and (3) that the great mass of the landowners of to-day can 
trace no farther hack than to an ancestor whose origin is easily discovered 
** to be both indigenous and spurious. . . I have found the opinion so gener- 
‘‘ally entertained that there was a Eajput conquest and colonization of 
“ Audh, that it requires a distinct answ^er. . ,I have not discovered the exist- 
“ ence of any such central tradition of conquest by Kajputs from without, < 
“ I can refer to the histories of many Eajput clans, . .but none of them declare 
“ . .the arrival of an army of clansmen, and colonization by the victors with 
‘ ‘ their families and kin. The very fact of the singular connections to which 
“ so many of the clans trace their descent is opposed to the idea of a con- 
“ quest by arms. An orthodox Hindu, the conqueror of a low-born race, 
“ would not have founded a family by an alliance which his religion sternly 
“ rebuked. . .It is finally noticeable that the Audh clans who claim an extra- 
“ provincial origin, trace their descent to single Chatris, and not to troops 
“ of Eajput invaders. Such are the Bais of Baiswara, . .and the Eajkumars. 
“ , .With these two exceptions none of the clansmen of eastern Audh claim a 
“western origin. In regard to the third class, it is always invidious to 
“enter into details of pedigrees, hut a few amongst very many available 
“instances may be given. The Kanpuria is one of our most important 
“ clans ; so is the Bandelgot. In twenty generations according to the 
“ members, both these pedigrees are lost in obscurity ; but what the world 
“ says is this, that they are the offspring of mal-alliances between two 
“Brahman brothers, and women of the Ahir and Dharkar tribe. The 
“ Amethia is not an unimportant clan. They call themselves Ohamar-gor 
“Eajputs, and their generations are not longer than the other named. 
“What the world says of this, is that a Chamar-gor is the offspring of a 
‘ ‘ Ghamar father and a Gor-Brahman woman. Moreover within the memory 
“of man, an Amethia Chief has, according to Sleeman, taken to wife the 
“ grand -daughter of an ex-Pasl Chowkildar and raised up orthodox seed 
“ unto himself. The Eaotars are another numerous clan with but half the 
“ number of generations, and with precisely a similar parentage as the Kan- 
“ purias (Brahman- Ahir), Their name is taken from Eawat, an Ahir chief, 
“ The Pulwars are influential and numerous, and of these it is said that they 
“ are descended from a common ancestor, who had four wives, of whom 
“ one only was of Ms own status, the others being a Bharin, an Ahzrin, and 
“ another low caste woman. Here we have a Hindu-Bhar origin freely 
‘ ‘ admitted. The Bhalesaltan clan, also, is comparatively modem, and of 
“ equivocal Ahir origin. There are numerous families of Bais, too, who are 
“ in no way related to the Tilokchandl Bais of Baiswara. The former are 
“ modern and equivocal, the term Bais being, it may be mentioned, the most 
“ ready gate by which enlistment into the fraternity of EajpUts could for- 
“ merly be achieved . . * , Finally, all those landowning families, who can only 
“ urge an indigenous origin, must, whether they admit it or not, recognise 
“ the fact that they are descendants of Bhars, for every acre of land was 
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tut Buddhism and Jainism were naturally more popular 
than any other foreign religion 

A considerable number of Bhars fills the post of village 
policemen, while others are ploughmen, but the vast majority 
of this race are now in a miserable condition. 

In spite of the abilities they exhibit when suitably 
employed, and in spite of the reputation of their ancestors 
which has survived to this day, the descendants of the ancient 
rulers of the land have now lost nearly everything and are 
reduced to the most abject condition. 


The MdrSy Mhdrs^ Mahdrs^ Mhairs or Mers, 

While speaking about the Mallas I availed myself, on pp. 
21 and 22, of the opportunity of introducing the Mahars or 
Mhars, whom I recognised as the people who had given their 
name to Mahdrdstra, But it was not to that country alone 
that the Mahars were confined, for they have always been 
occupants of Eajputana. The provinces which now go by the 
name of (Ajmere) Mhairwara and ( J odhpur) Marwar are their 
ancient home. The Mair or Mera is/’ according to Colonel 
Tod, the mountaineer of Eajpootana, and the country he 
inhabits is styled Mairivarra or the region of hills, These 
hillmen by and bye populated the plain and are also found 
there.^^ They remained masters of the soil until they were 
ousted later on by victorious invaders. As chiefs and 
warriors, like other aboriginal tribes, they have a claim to be 


owned, and the. country was throughout peopled by these alone and by 
‘‘no others.” — Compare also the article “On the Bhar Kings of Eastern 
Oudh,” by W. 0. Benett, in the Indian Antiquary ^ vol. I, 1872, pp. 265 
and 266, 

Compare Bengal Asiatic Jov/rml^ vol. XLY, p. 303. 

See Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan by Lieutenant-Colonel JTames 
Tod, vol. I, 680. — The name of Mdrwdr is generally connected with Sanslmt 
maru^ desert, mountain, rock. I believe this derivation to be wrong, 
though it gives a pretty good explanation of the diversified nature of the 
country, which is hilly in one part and arid in the other. 
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called Eajputs, for tlie name of E&jpnt or Eajaputra confers 
only a social, and not an etlinologioal distmoto. The 
term Eajpnt is generally applied to an Aryan K?atriya, 
though everybody knows that the victors intermarried free y 
with the vanq.nished non- Aryans, who were never totaUy 
annihilated, and that the Mars and other non-Aryan tribes 

claim relationship with the Eajputs. 

No real ethnological difference between a Mar (Mhar, 
Mahar) and a Mhair (Mer) has been found to^exist It 
has been previously mentioned that, according o o 
Ealton “Mar or Mala is a very uncertain name applied 
“ to or ’assumed by different people in different parts of India, 

“ but it may be that there is some affinity between all the 

“ tribes who bear it.”^’ d 

Many Mars (Mhars) have clung to their hills as strong- 
holds ; some have comfortably settled down as cultivators, 
while by far the greater part are exposed in eonsecjuence of 
their indigence to severe oppression, and are treated like 
Pariahs. In fact, the Hstory of the Mar (Mhar) resembles 
that of the Bhar and the Pariah, and, like the latter, he 
has also retained in the Dekhan a smaU amount of inffu- 
ence. Dor, according to Mr. E. N. Gooddine, “he is the 
“ watchman and guardian of the village and the living chro- 
“niole of its concerns. His situation or his curiosity makes 
“him acquainted with everybody’s affairs, and his evidence 
is required in every dispute. Should two cultivators quarrel 
respecting the boundaries of their fields, the Mhar’s evidence 
ought to decide it, and should a similar quarrel happen 
between two villages, the Mhars are always the chief actors 
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in it, and to their decision alone it is sometimes referred. 
The Mhar is eniphatieallj called the village-eyeJ^^^ 

The Maeavae. 

The Marmar in Madura and Tinnevelly likewise claim 
the , position of Eajpnts, and if we regard them as a warrior 
tribe, they are entitled to this distinction. They are also 
most probably in some way connected with the Mto of the 
north. The Maiwar haye to a great extent preserved 
tlieir freedom and independence. They are brave, warlike, 
and self-willed like most semi -barbarous races, but they 
have latterly taken to more peaceful pursuits than they used 
to follow formerly. They were once very numerous, but 
are now greatly reduced in numbers. Their chief is the 
SHiipati of Eanmad, one of the oldest and most respected 
princes in Southern India, and who is still highly honored by, 


See this extract from Mr. IL N, Grooddiae’s Report ©n the “ Village 
Communities of the Dekhan,’^ in vol. II, pp. 207-208 of Rev. M. A. Sher- 
ring’s Eindii THhes and pastes, as well as Sherring’s further remarks. 

Mr. W. F. Sinclair says (see Indimi III, 1874, pp. 130, 

!31): ‘‘The MMrs or JDh^iU are the most important caste of Parwaris, 
Whether they are the aborigines of the country or not, there does not seem 
to he any way of deciding ; but it seems to me that the term Mabarasht^a, 
generally translated ‘ country of the Marathas,’ is at least as likely to 
mean ‘ country of the Mahars ;* and I tHrow this out for more learned 
8anskritists to decide upon. Plowever, they are a very important peoj^le in. 
it now, nor must it he supposed that their position, though socially low, 
is without its lights and dignities . , . The Mahar, as I have mentioned, 

is not only the guardian of boundaries, bnt also of the public peace and 
health, as watchman and scavenger ; of communications, for he should guide 
travellers and make petty road repairs ; and of the public treasure and 
correspondence, for it is his duty to carry the revenue to the tieasury, and 
convey all messages on account of Government. It will be seen that he 
has no sinecure (and) . . it is obvious that he is not one ‘ of the Queen’s 
bad bargains.’ These duties belong to the Mahar as yeakar^ or village 
watchman . . , But the Tardl or gate-ward, an officer found in a good 

many villages, is generally also a Mahar by caste. The term Dhed is simply 
Hindustani for a Mahar and is found as we go northward.” Compare “ Two 
f lectures on the Aboriginal Race of India,” by Lieut. -General Briggs, Royal 
Afila4k Soc^ Jonnial, XIII, pp. 27o“309, specially p. 281, See my remarks 
about the origin of the term M-ahdrdstra on pp, 22 and 23, 
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and exacts honors from, the surrounding chiefs and princes* 
The active life which the Mara van leads in the open air has 
imparted to him great bodily strength. He can be easily 
distinguished from other natives by his good figure and 
generally erect and proud bearing.^® 

The Pariah, Paharia, Parheya, the Brahui, Bar or Bhar 
and the Mar, Mhar or Mahar of our day should, as I hope to 
have proved, be regarded as the descendants of the original 
Dravidian population* I am of opinion that all these tribes, 
whose names contain the letter r, are the representatives 
of the first and oldest stratum of the Dravidian race, and that 
the descendants of the Malla or Falla ai-e those of the second 
stage, from which the other part of the present Dravidian 
population has been gradually evolved. 

Eelxgious and Social Pkivileges enjoyed by 
Pariahs. 

In Mysore the EoUya or Holeya 
takes the place of the Pariah. The word Holiya may be 
another form for Pulaiya, unless we assume that the I in 
Holiya is a change from r and connect the word Holiya with 

However despised a position the Pariah and the Holiya 
occupy in the places where they live, they have preserved 
and still cherish^ as the Mhar and Bhar do, the memory 
of former greatness and regard themselves as the original 
owners of the soil. Political revolutions, about which we 
now know nothing, have most probably been the cause of 


1 also means originally motmtainem'^ bnt Mr, Nelson in his 
has quoted (11, p. 39) a legend, according to which the 
d with Eama against Havana, and Bama thanked them and 
a good Tamil, Marmen or * I will never forget ’ ; and that they 
jince Been called Maravans. With more probability the name 
inected with, the word maram^ lo/dld, which means killing, 
avevy and the like/’ See Kelson’s Manual^ II, p. 38-42, on 
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tlieir suTbyersioii hy other kindred Dravidian tribes. Tet, 
eonsidoriiig the unstable nature of the Indian states, the 
continual disturbances and fighting which give to Indian 
history such an unpleasant and unsatisfactory appearance,, 
there seems nothing peculiar in the claims advanced by those 
Pariahs, who are in reality the descendants of the original 
inhabitants. The Pariah calls himself to this day the elder 
brother of the Brahman, claiming in this manner precedence 
of the Brahman. The Brahmans on the other hand ascribe 
the origin of the Pariahs, Candalas, and other low castes to 
the connection of Brahman women with low caste men, or to 
the curse which sages, like Visvamitra, were so fond of utter- 
ing against their own flesh and blood, or against ar^ one 
who was unfortunate enough to come across them at an 
inauspicious moment. The legend of the curse of Visva- 
mitra’s sons is interesting, as it ascribes to them the origin 
of some wdld tribes like the Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, 
and Pulindas.'^*^ 

The Pariahs have according to the Nmiavetti eighteen 
titles like the Vellalar and possess also the same insignia.^^ 

The chief goddess of the Pariahs is called Attdl or Ammal^ 
mother, and represents Parvati as mother of the earth, while 


The elder fifty of the hundred sons of Visvamitra offended their father, 
and being ciu'sed by him, became outoastes and the forefathers of all the 
wild tribes. 

According to an old tradition, found in the Puranas and retold in the 
Kulasankarmndld of Venkatacalacaryar of Rayaxouram and in the Kanarese 
Sdmds'varaHntaka^ Vasistha was the son of TJrvasI, the famous divine prosti- 
tute, and the husband of a Candala woman of the Cakkili caste, who was in 
reality Armulhati^ reborn as a Candali. As such she bore him one hundi’ed 
sons, ninety-six of whom disobeyed their father and reverted to the Pancama 
{hfth} or Pariah caste, while the four others remained Brahmans . — Agaatya 
was, as already intimated on p, 24, n. 25, in this birth the brother of Yasistha. 

Among these insignia are mentioned the following : w^hite, earth-circle 
umbrellas ; lion, swan, green and white, monkey {Eanuman)^ cuckoo, plough- 
handle, wheel and lion faced flags ; a trumpet closely carried torches {aruku} 
and day torches ; victorious bells, two white chowries, white elephant ; 
white horse ; ivory palanquins ; cuscus fan, flute ; white petticoat, two poles 
with cloth across the street [makaraiomm)^ golden pot, &c. 
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as Pidari she resembles through her evil inclinations KalL 
Bifferent personifications of Parvati and Kali are variously 
named, as Velattal (Elattal), Nagattal, Egattal, Cemattal, 
Mariyattal or Mariyamman, Ahgalamman, Ellaniman, Pnd* 
ganamman (Pungattal), &c. Temples are found everywhere 
in South India, and she is generally the village goddess, 
Mdrhjrmman, the goddess who inflicts and removes small-pox 
and other diseases, is found among the Gauda-Dravidians 
of the whole of India. 

The feasts of these goddesses extend over a week and last 
occasionally sixteen days. During the whole of this time a 
Pariah is kept clothed and fed in the temple as the accepted 
bridegroom of the goddess. High across the streets festoons 
of margosa leaves are hung, and on the last day, while pots 
filled with water ax'e carried by the people and the idol is 
taken in procession round the streets of the village, tom- 
toms are beaten in honor of the Pariah bridegroom, and after 
he has fasted and bathed, he gets a new cloth dyed with 
saffron, and the priest fastens a quarter anna piece to the 
right hand of the goddess and another to that of the Pariah. 
This ceremony is called kdppu, ^rruLj, 

The name Velattal is commonly explained as mother of 
Subrahinanya, from V4 and Attal, Naguttal is regarded 
to signify the same from Hagan (Suhrahmanya) and Attal. 
Some Tamil scholars however do not favor this explanation. 
When revered in these forms Parvati or Kanyakumari is 
regarded as a Pariah woman or Matangl. 

The Pariahs enjoy even now, in many places, privileges, 
the origin of which cannot be explained except hy admitting 
the existence of substantial reasons, which have long been for- 
gotten. A Pariah ties to this day the tali round the neck of 
Egattal, the tutelary goddess of Black Town in Madras. The 
Pariah, who acts as the bridegroom, arrives at the temple 
about ten days before the feast commences and is treated as 
described above. At near Madras, the same deity 
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is called Qeniatfdl^ mother of safety. In Mysore a 
is generally the priest of the village goddess, and the Knlvadi 
or Pariah headman of the village community is regarded 
as the real proprietor of the village. At Melkota a Holiya 
presents to Celvapillai, or utsava-idol, which is thus called as 
it is carried in procession at the festival, a branch of the 
Garni or Vahni tree to be used as an arrow for his bow at 
the hunting festival {pdrkettai) , and while the idol is moving 
in procession, a Pariah huntsman lets a hare run across 
the road in front of the car that the god may shoot at it ; 
this done, the idol returns in grand procession to the temple. 
The Pariah receives as a reward {pdritosilcam) a garland, the 
flowers of which are distributed among the heads of the 
large conflux of Pariahs. This hunting festival is in Mala- 
yalam called paUireita^ or royal hunt. It is just possible that 
2)dri and jmlU are identical words. The Holiyas pull the car 
at Melkota and are not debarred from approaching it. They 
pull also the ropes of the cars at Kahcipuram, Kumbha- 
konam, Srivalliputtur, and other places. In fact they do so 
wherever there are big temples. To obviate any unpleasant- 
ness arising on such occasions, it is laid down, as a rule, that 
the touch of Pariahs and outcastes who come to revere the 
deity does not pollute, 

Devalayasamipasthan devasevartham agatan 

Oandaian ]patitan vapi sprstva na snanam acaret.^^ 
The Holiyas are permitted in Melkota to enter the Tiru- 
narayana temple on three days of the year. The Brahmans 
ascribe this privilege to the circumstance that a poor but pious 
Pariah had observed that a cow approached every day a 
white ant^s hole and let her milk drop into it. Pie searched 
and discovered that the image of Celvapillai was concealed in 
it. In consequence, the Pariah took compassion on the cow 


One need not bathe if one touches Ca^dalas or outcastes, who stand 
near the temple and have come to worship God. 
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and supplied her daily with fodder. The great Vaisnava 
reformer, Bhagavat Ramaixujacarya, had at the same time 
been dreaming of this Oelvapillai image, and the Pariah 
showed it to him. As a reward for this aot of piety, Rama- 
nujacarya allowed the Pariahs to enter the temple in future 
for three days of the year. Others say that this favor was 
granted beeause the Pariahs had protected him in their 
paraiceri, when he was pursued. Very likely, the privilege 
is of older origin. A similar custom prevails in KacUri.^^ 

It is most peculiar that the origin of the famous J agan- 
natha temple is also closely connected with the low-caste 
Pariahs. A Savam mountaineer, called Bam, worshipped in 
secret the blue stone image of J agannatha, to obtain which 
the powerful king of Malva, Indradyumna, had despatched 
Brahmans to all quarters of the world. One of them pene- 
trated at last into the wilderness where Basu lived. Basu 
detained the Brahman, made him marry his daughter, and 
led him after some time blindfolded to the place where the 
image of Jagaunatha was lying concealed. The Brahman 


Compare ‘‘Archaaological NTotes,” by M. J. Walhouse in the Indian 
Antiquary^ vol. TIT, 1874, p. 191 : “ It is well known that the servile castes 
in Southern India once held far higher positions, and were indeed masters of 
the land on the arrival of the Brahxnanicixl caste. Many curious vestiges of 
their ancient power still survive in the shape of certain privileges, which 
are jealously cherished, and, their origin being forgotten, are much mis- 
understood. These privileges are remarkable instances of survivals from an 
extinct order of society — shadows of long-departed supremacy, bearing wit- 
ness to a period when the present haughty high-ftiste races were suppliants 
before the ancestors of degraded classes whose touch is now regarded as pollu- 
tion. At Melkotta, the chief seat of the followers of Ramanuja Acharya, 
and at the Brahman temple at Bailur, the Holeyars or Pareyai'S have the 
right of entering the temple on three days in the year, specially set apart for 
them. At the ‘ bull-games ’ at Dindigal, in the Madura district, which have 
some resemblance to Spanish bull-fights, and are very solemn celebrations, 
the Kallar, or robber caste, can alone officiate as priests and consult the pre- 
siding deity On this occasion they hold quite a Saturnalia of lordship and 
arrogance over the Brahmaps. In the gi’eat festival of Siva at Trivalur, in 
Tan j ore the head-man of the Pareyars is mounted on the elephant with the 
god, and carries his ckauru In Madras, at the annual festival of the god- 
dess of the Black Town, when a tali is tied round the neck of the idol in ih& 
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worshipped the god, and, after the lapse of some time, was 
able to oommunioate his discovery to the king. As the king 
was very pi’oud of his power, the god Jagannatha, in order 
to punish his pride, did allow him to build the temple, but 
did not manifest himself personally to Indradyumna. This 
favor was granted him after prolonged delay, and it was 
only with the help of the Savara Basu that the image could 
finally be obtained and removed. Until very recently, 
pilgrims of all castes and outcastes frequented Puri and par- 
took together of their meals, as the presence of Jagannatha 
is said to destroy all distinctions of caste, race, and faith ; 
but now out-castes are no longer allowed to enter the 
sanctuary and to join in the eating of holy food, though 
the food prepared and sanctified at Puri can be eaten by 
Brahmans anywhere, even in the presence of the lowest 
people. The descendants of Basu are thus debarred from 
worshipping personally their own divinity. 

Many Pariahs have attained high renown as poets and 
saints. Take for example, Tinwalluva Nayandt', the author 

nmne of the entire community^ a Pareyar is chosen to represent the bride- 
groom. In Madras, too, the mercantile caste, and in Vizagapatam the 
Brahmaps, had to go through the form of ashing the consent of the lowest 
castes to their marriages, though the custom has not died out.” See 
]Mr. J. B. B. Gribble’s Manml of Cuddapah^ ]p. 241. 

See Comparative Grammar of the Dr avidian Lanyuages'hy Bishop Caldwell, 
second edition, j). 548 : Thus, at the annual festival of Egattal, the only 

mother — a form of Kali, and the tutelary goddess of the ^ Black Town ’ of 
Madras — w^hen a tdli^ or bridal necklace (answering to our wedding ring), 
was tied round the neck of the idol in the name of the entire community, a 
Pareiya used to be chosen to represent the people as the goddess’ hridegroom.” 

I am indebted to the Kev. H, Jensen of the Danish Lutheran Mission 
for my statement concerning the continuation of the service of a Pariah at 
the Egatlal temple in Black Town. 

Major J S. F. Mackenzie has contributed on p. 36 of volume VJII of 
the Indian Antiquary an article on the Customs of the Comti Caste.” Most 
of the statements that note contains I have repeatedly heard in Madms, and 
I mysfilf possess some documents confirming them. I quote this subject here 
merely as it ought not to be entirely omitted, and as it affords strong evidence 
of the great infiuenee and authority once enjoyed by the now -despised 
Pariahs— an influence which ajiparently is exercised even at the present 
time. 
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of tlie Kural and liis so-called sister, the famous poetess, 
Avvai^ the Vaisnava Alvar Tlmpdn^ the author of the work 
heginning with Amalan AcUpimn^ who was brought up by 
Pariahs, and the Saiva saint Nandan, who was a Pariah. A 
Ivurumba robber^ I'inimangamannan^ became afterwards a 
celebrated Yaisnava Alvar. 

These and many other instances can be adduced to prove 
the once flourishing condition of the now despised lowest 
classes. 


Wrong Derivation of the term Holeya and Pulaya, 

The Telugu Pariahs are called Malavandlu, its corre- 
sponding term in Tamil Malar is often used in the sense of 
Pulaiyar and equivalent to Paraiyar. The word Mala, in 
the sense of mountaineer or barbarian, occurs in Sanskrit. 
As the word holeya is derived from hole^ pollution, and 

the South-Indian Puiayan from pula^ o^sj, pollution, so also is 
Malaya occasionally derived from the Sanskrit 7nala^ taint. 
All these derivations rest on no substantial philological 
grounds. They have been suggested by the accidental resem- 
blance existing between the Sanskrit words taint, and 

palu^ flesh, and the Dravidian pala {hole), pollution, and their 
derivatives on the one side and the names of the Mallas 
or Pallas on the other side, and ai'e used to revile and as 
an excuse for despising the low defenceless and ill-treated 
population. 

This tendency to revile strangers, enemies or slaves 
is, however, not confined to any particular country. The 
Tatars, when they first invaded Europe, were called Tartars, 
because they were supposed to have come from Tartarus or 
hell. 

I further believe that all such Sanskrit words as malla, 
mala, malaya, palli, which are connected with the name 


Mr. Lewis Rice in his Mysore and Coorg^ vol. I, p. 312, ventures another 
derivation : the Holayar, whose name may he derived from hok, a field,” 
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of tlie Mallas and Pallas, to Lave been introduced into that 
lans-uaffe from Dravidian. 


Caste nisTixcTioiSiS among Paeiahs ^ Eight 
AND Left Hand Castes. 

The Pariah caste is divided into 18 classes like the 
Vellalar, as has been already intimated. The first class of 
the Pariahs is called the Valluvapparai. The highest caste 
of the Pulayar in Cochin also bears the name of V^alluva. 
One great cause that keeps the Pariahs and the Pallar ai^art, 
or that prevents them from being on friendly terms with 
each other, is the fact that they take different sides in the 
great question of nght-hand and lefUhand castes. 

The reference to this distinction necessitates some re- 
marks. The cause of the division into right-hand and Uft- 
hand castes, and the time when this difference arose, are both 
unknown, though weighty reasons can he adduced against 
assigning to it a very early period. The legendary reports 
abound with suspicious details which militate against their 
trustworthiness. The contest seems to have been both 
national and religious.^^ 


Classes among tJie l^ariahs : Tlie Valluvapparai, Tatapparai, Tankalanparai, 
Turcalipparai, ICuiipparai, Tipparai, Muracapparai, Mottapparai, Ampup' 
parai, Vatukapparai, Aliyapparai, Koiiyapparai, Yalipparaij Yettiyaip- 
parai, Cankupparai. Compare Mr. J. H. Nelson’s Manual of Madura, III, 
pp. 75-79. Mr. \V. P. Sinclair says in the hidian Antiquary, voL III, p. 
130 ; “The Parzvdris should not by rights be caUed oiitcastes, seeing that 
they have caste of their own, obey its rules, and squabble among themselves 
for precedence with a pertinacity worthy of ambassadors.” 

^ 56 In the edition of a portion of the Rural which was published together 
with an English translation and valuable notes by one of the earliest and 
best European Tamil Scholars, the late Mr. T. W. EHis, of the Madras Civil 
Service, is found on page 44 the following passage: Intercourse with 

foreign nations, the extension of commerce, and other circumstances have in 
latter times materially altered the manners of the olden time and infringed 
the privileges of the landed proprietors, but they have not been able to 
prevent a lively tradition of them remaining, and this has given origin to the 
dissensions between the factions denominated Valang^caiyar and Idtwg-caiydr ^ 
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The five classes of artisans — the carpenters, goldsmiths, 
blacksmiths, braziers, and masons, well known in Southern 
India as Pmicalar or Katmndlar — regard themselves as the 
real Brahmans and^ as the descendants of the divine artificer 
Vi^mkarma^ call themselves Ti^va Brahmans. They assume 
the title of Acdrya^ wear the holy thread, and claim the right 
to perform religious ceremonies among themselves, especially 
at marriages. They further declare that there were origi- 
nally five Vedas, hut that Veda Vijcmi^ in order to curtail 
their privileges, suppressed the fifth and arranged the other 
four in such a manner as suited Vyasa and the false 
Brahmans whom he headed ; that he tried to win the reigning 
king over to his side, and, when he did not succeed, that he 
instigated the king’s murder and placed an illegitimate son 
on the throne, who conferred on Vyasa the dignity of priest 
of the royal family. According to one version Vyasa induced 
the king to issue a proclamation, enacting that all those 
who sided with the king should be styled right-hand caste 
men, and all those who opposed him 
Another tradition asserts that Vyasa’s right hand was cut oS 
by a bigoted Saiva, who heard Vyasa swear with his uplifted 
right hand that Visnu was superior to : 
never in his Puranas opposed Visnu.^^ 


or, as commonly though improperly called, the 
former including the whole of the agricultoal ti 
a different order of things, to maintain their anci' 
including chiefly the trading and manufacturing 
in modern days generally with success, to evade 
Dr. Burnell (see Indian Antiquary^ voL II, (18 
tion arises primarily from the landowners and 
of one class, and the Brahmans, artizans, and o‘ 
other. But the constituent castes of either part; 
Kammalar are known in Tamil by the title of A 
So far as I am informed, and as I have state' 
not included in either faction, though some lists 

Compare the Decision of the CittUr JilU Co 
printed at Cittar, 1881, on thoS( 








Siva and that he had 
Others transfer these 


and left hand eastes ; the 
rihes, who endeavour, under 
ent pre-eminence ; the latter, 
tribes, who endeavour, and 
it.” — According to the late 
73), p. 274) : ‘‘The distinc- 
their serfs being the heads 
ther interlopers forming the 
:y vary.” The Fancalas or 
\edri 

id above, the Brahmans are 
mention them as partisans. 
urt 

\ ^ 'V' 

ic dissensions. An account 
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events to Kancipurani, and declare tliat, when the two 
opposed parties brought their eomplaiuts before the Pcallava 
kiug reigning over the Cola country, the KaminalaT, Beri 
Celties and their friends were sitting on the left hand of the 
king and the Vellalar and their adherents on the right hand. 
The left-hand side is regarded by the Kammalar as the place 
of honor. 

is given on page 29 o£ th.e circum stances in which. Yyasa lost his hand, hlis 
oidponent Is in this Cittur Decision described as ^1^^, 

Vlramtisti means a Vira Saiva or Jahgama, who precedes a procession, holding 
a shield and brandishing a sword. He is also called Vrsabh^svara. The 
Skandsipurana contains also the story ahont the cutting off of Vyasa’s ann. 
Captain J. S. T. Mackenzie connects the Vyasanu-tolu Kallu (Vyasana^s 
armstone) found in Mysore with this event. Compare Indian Antiquary ^ 
vol. 11, (1873), p. 49. 

As the Pahcalar claim the privilege of being their own priests and the 
Brahmans oppose this claim, many disputes and even serious disturbances 
of the public peace have ensued. Such was the case, e.g., at Cittur in 1817. 
Through the kindness of the present Judge at Cittur, Mr. Crole, I have 
obtained a copy of the judgment from which I give the following extracts : 

After mentioning the names of the plaintiffs and the six defendants it 
begins : “1. This suit was brought against the defendants by the plaintiffs 
to recover Rs. oSOJ damages, on account of the defendants having prevented 
the plaintiffs from celebrating a marriage in their family. 

** The record consists of the plaint, three answers, one rejily and two 
rejoinders ... 2. The plaintiffs in this suit call themselves Kammalars, the 
descendants of five Brahmas. The Kammalars follow five crafts, namely, 
that of carpenter, blacksmith, goldsmith, mason and brass-smith. 3. The 
plaintiffs state that they and their tribe have been accustomed, and that they 
consider themselves entitled, and have resolved, to conduct their own m;ir- 
riages, and other domestic and religious ceremonies without the interference 
of the Brahmins, to which tribe the defendants belong. The plaintiffs 
maintain that one of their own tribe is their Gui'u^ and performs their reli- 
gious rites, and that they will not attend to, nor employ a Brahmin therein, 
and they state their confidence that no Court of Justice can give the defend- 
ants or Brahmins liberty to enter their houses by force to officiate at their 
ceremonies, moreover, they state that they are neither of theYaisya nor Sudra 
tribes, but are descendants of Brahma and that therefore they do not require 
Brahmins to officiate for them. That moreover they, the plaintiffs are 
Deva, or divine Brahmins, and that the defendants are Go or cow Brahmins 
who were originally Sudras, and by certain penance and ceremonies obtained 
Brahminism, and that they, the plaintiffs, can prove their right from the 
Yeda, Smriti and Vasishthapuranum and the Silpa ^strain. 4. The principal 
defendants, namely, the 3st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th maintain that they are 
Brahmins of the Siva Bhakti and have a right to perform the ceremonies 
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The charge of having suppressed the fifth Veda is very 
extraordinary indeed, especially if one considers that the 
original nnmher of the Vedas is indicated by the name Tmyl^ 
or Trinity, representing the Rg, Yajur and Sama Vedas, 
and that the fourth or Atharvaveda is generally ascribed 
to a later period. The existence and destruction of a fifth 
Veda, assuming such a work to have ever existed, must 
therefore be assigned to a comparatively late or modern 
time. 


and religious rites of the plaintiffs who they state to be Sankaras, or out- 
castes of the Sudra tribe. The defendants in consequence deny that the 
plaintiffs could ever become Brahmins, though they were bom again ever so 
many times. Moreover that if the plaintiffs think proper to perform the 
marriage and other ceremonies using forms of prayers taken from the Veda 
they will not only be liable to suffer a great punishment in their next birth, 
but to he punished criminally by the executors of the law appointed by 
Government, who they state would never suffer the plainti:ffs to perform any 
ceremonies contrary to the law of their scot, to ascertain which the defendants 
request that the opinion of the law ofiScer of the Court may be taken on the 
subject. 5. The above is the sum of the difference between the parties. . , 
9. The evidence in this case is very long and contradictory, hut the 
Court has no doubt fi'om a consideration thereof but that the defendants did 
actually, seriously and violently molest the piaintiflEs in the celebration of a 
marriage which the plaintiffs were celebrating though they (the defendants) 
did not actually prevent it, as the marriage took place notwithstanding 
their interference, though not without the plaintiffs meeting with much 
obstruction from the defendants. 10. It is a notorious fact which the plain- 
tiff’s witnesses have deposed to, that the plaintiffs and persons of the Kamma- 
lar caste (like Kannadiyar, Satanis and Jainas) do frequently celebrate their 
religious festivals without calling in the Brahmins of any other sect to aid 
them in the performance of any part thereof. The plaintiffs have declared 
that they admit those marriages only to be perfectly regular, which are 
celebrated by Gurus of their own appointment. They do not admit the 
superiority of any other tribe to themselves. These opinions they state 
to be according to the Hindu Sastra, but it is a point and a right, 
which it is well known the Siva and Vishnu Brahmins do not admit, and 
therefore it has not been considered necessary to consult on this subject the 
pandits of the Courts, no more than if it were a question of law regarding a 
religious difference between any other sect and the Brahmins, on which they 
never would agree. If the plaintiffs, who deny the superiority of the defend- 
ants as Brahmins do in their tribe choose to follow'' or relinquish any ancient 
custom or to establish any new ceremony which is not contrary to honesty, 
decorum, and the peace of the country, neither the defendants nor any other 
persons have any right to interfere, nor would the officers of Government 
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The dividon of the population into right-hand and left- 
hand castes oecurred most likely simultaneously with the 
religious agitation which introduced into Southern India the 
now prevailing Brahman ical supremacy. The imminent decay 
of the Jaina power opened a fair prospect to the Brahmans 
of which they were not slow to take advantage. They 
gathered round them their followers, while their opponents, 
who represented in certain respects the national party, did 
the same. This movement seems to have been originally 


ever interfere, if it should not appear to be necessary for the peace of the 
country. It appears that manuages celebrated by Gurus of the plaintiffs 
own sect have been for a long period at least admitted by a very great body 
(if not perhaps by the whole) of them, and at all events are now by them 
acknowledged to he good and proper and valid, and according to theit' inter- 
pretation of the Sastra perfectly conformable thereto. Ko other sects there- 
fore have any right to interfere, especially a sect (namely that of the defend- 
ants or Smarta Brahmins) which the plaintiffs do not acknowledge to he 
superior to them ; for the plaintiffs’ rejection of them (the defendants, the 
Smarta Brahmins) as their spiritual guides or Gurus is what the defendants 
themselves acknowledge that anj’- Hindu is at liberty to do. Thousands 
among themselves (the Smarta Brahmins) have of late years left them and 
from being Siva bhaktars have become Vishnu hhaktars, and have conse- 
quently chosen the Gurus of another sect to be their Gurus. Had the 
pkiiitiffs introduced ever so many innovations into their ceremonies (which 
they do not appear to have done), as they do not admit that the defendants 
have any more concern with them (the plaintiffs) than they (the plaintiffs) 
have with the defendants (Brahmins), the latter had no business to go near 
them on the occasion of the celebration of their marriage. They (the 
defendants) have no right to force themselves as Purohitas upon any tribe 
■who do not acknowledge them, as their superiors, and Purohitas. In the 
opinion of the Courts the plaintiffs were, and are, fully entitled to perform 
(the marriage in question or any other) their religious ceremonies in such 
a manner as the tribe to which they belong may from time to time establish 
to he the rule and form of their caste, and it is so decreed accordingly . . 
Given under my hand and the seal of the Court this twenty-eighth day of 
J line in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and tw^enty , 

(Signed) .T oseph Dacue, 

Jiidge,'*'* 

In 1843 a similar case was tried in Salem before a Brahman, N. Krish- 
namacharyulu ... A Paucalan, PaTnaling&chari, for claiming certain rights, 
had been insulted and severely beaten by some persons, and his sacred thread 
had also been tom to pieces. The defendants pleaded that Pamalihgachari, 
as belonging to the Goldsmith caste (or KammUJdti in Telugu) had no right to 
study the Y eda and to undertake any Prayasoitta, or any other religious cere- 
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confined to Sonf.liern India, its centre being at Kaficipuram, 
the seat of so many religions and political dissensions, where 
there are to this day special halls for both parties, called 
Valahkai-mantapams and Itahkai-mantapams/'^® As the 
Pallar and the Pariahs belong to different hands and the 
Valluvar are the priests of both, the division into right-hand 
and left-hand castes must very probably have taken place 
after the Yalluvar had obtained this position. At the time of 
Bhagavat Mdmmujdcdrga this division into right-hand and 
left-hand castes was already an acknowledged institution, as 
different hours were assigned to right and left hand people 
for entering the Celvapillai temple at which place is 

also called PatUapmmmksetra, ic., the field where even out- 
castes can be purified. The influence of the Jainas was 
perhaps strongest in towns where the artisan classes form an 
important and powerful portion of the population, w’hile the 
Brahmans appealed to the land-owning and agricultural 
classes, whom they won over by entreaties or by threats. 
The Brahmans have not joined and strictly speaking do not 
belong to either side, but their interests lie mainly with the 
right side. As in various localities the same castes have 
embraced different sides, it is difficult to assign to all a 
permanent position. Yet, on the whole, the principal parties 
on both sides are always the same.^^ 


mony, whose performance is a privilege of the Brahmans, and that the Kam- 
salajati ranked according to the Dharmasastra among the G-ramacandalas. 
The Court concurred in this \iew and the case was dismissed, Kamalingachari 
paying costs. See Selam Jilld Tlrmmmu, Madras, 1886. 

On p. 326 of the Mtisangrahasdra (in Tamil ^fr^Q<£F!EJ^F<s^rrjrLh') 
is mentioned a copperplate order or Tdmrmdsamm which confirms the 
position of the Vanniyar, they held at Kanci during the reign of SuJchaJcal- 
yctna in the 762nd year of Mivahana Saka; hut, though it is stated there, 
that this Sasanam is still preserved, no one seems ever to have seen it. 

The quarrels and actual fights which occurred between these hostile par- 
ties have given rise to much litigation before Magistrates and J udges, espe- 
cially in the Chingleput and North- Arcot districts. The judgment of 
George Coleman, Judge and Magistrate of Chingleput, dated the 25 th July 
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This dissension must have seriously affected, for some 
time at least, the agricultural, mechanical, and commercial 
interests of the country, for, as both parties were stubborn, 
a great deal of inconvenience must have been felt, till each 
party was able to supply its own wants. The right-hand side 
had in these circumstances to seek a fresh supply of artisans 
until the necessary knowledge was acquired by men in its 
own ranks. Some who joined it were perhaps deserters from 


1809» specifies the different people of both hands, gives their emblems, flags 
and instruments, and fixes certain privileges. 

I have apidied to the Court and gone to Chinglepnt with the express 
purpose to obtain a copy of this important judgment from the District 
Court, hut it could not he found among the records, though many decisions 
of less consequence and of earlier years are still extant. 

However, through the exertions of Mr. A. Krishnasvamy Iyer, b.a., an 
official of the Accountant-General’s Office, and a much esteemed former 
pupil of mine, I have been able to secure a Tamil manuscript copy of the 
judgment. On the right hand are enumerated the Veldlar and Kavarailcal 
with the following insignia : white umbrella, white flag, curved fan, cho'wry, 
anikufclvatti, plough, plough-flag, monkey-flag, cuckoo-flag, p«aiTot-flag, 
bell, conch, wheel stick, big-drum, green, blue lotus garland, Atti flag, 
Tavantai, 2, Vatuka to (Northern or Telugu Vellalar) with 

swan flag; 3, Reddikalv^ith. plough flag; i, (agricultural 

labourers) with bull-flag ; 5, Kontalamrhal with chakora flag ; 6, Nattamm 
with Aii flag ; 7 Malmyamdn with Aritdla or iSritala flag ; 8 KomaUihat 
(merchants) with cotton-flag, Makaratoroinam-^'tMm^ Vimumayir, Itimuracu; 
9, (shejjherds) with wheel; 10, Vatuka Italy wr (Telugu shepherds) 

with conch; 11, Kannitaiyar (Kanarese shepherds), with tent, ... five- 
coloured flag ; 12, latmacdliyar (weavers) with tiger vehicle, male tiger flag ; 
13, Pattucdliyar (silk weavers) with two-headed bird flag* ; 14, Vaiuhaoeni^ 
yar (northern weavers) with jasmine flag, Nakapacam, five-coloured flag ; 15, 
(Telugu weavers) with crocodile ; 16, KanniUiiya-Chiiyar 
rese weavers) with wild jasmine garland, big eagle flag, Vicurutantai ; 17, 
Fattmmlkdrar (silk thread weavers) with silk flag; 18, Cetar (weavers) with 
tortoise flag, and KoUnci flag ; 19, Cekkuvdniyar (oilpress mongers) with 
cedaiceti (centu-tontu), eUuraci, sesamum-leaf garland, garuda-flag, drum ; 
20, Ilaivdniyar (leaf oil-mongers) with kovai^-garland, drum, cuckoo flag ; 21, 
Onti erutu vanniyar (one bullock oil-mongers) with five- coloured parrot flag ; 
22, Janappar (hemp dressers) with chowry flag ; 23, Mucciyar (painters, &c,,) 
with makara flag ; 24, Kandy ar (braziers) with Poti flag ; 25, Vetakdrar 
(basketmakers) with Cikkiri flag, wooden-legged horse, sword flag; 26, Kari 
cokiyar (Fox-beggars) with dog flag ; 27, Tamil Kueavar (potters), Vatuka 
Kmavar (Telugu potters), Kma Kanakkar ; 28, Melakkdrar (flooters) with 
drum flag; 29, Kattuvar (dancing masters) with cymbal flag ; 30, Bdcikal 
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(dancing girls) witb. Manmatha flag; 31, Cdnar and liar (toddy -drawers) 
wntK kuriuci flag, knife and ladder ; 32, Kiiravar (mountaineers, foresters, 
snake -catcbers, basketmakers, salt-sellers), with donkey flag; 33, Cukhdr cetfi 
lampatihal (salt-sellers) with picturesque flag; 34, VettahMrar (hunters) with 
sling flag; 33, Fattanarar (?) with tortoise flag ; 36, Karaiyar (sea-coastmen) 
with flsh flag ; 37, Ottar (road-makers and tank-diggers from Orissa) with 
spade flag ; 38, Tlpparavar (common tank-diggers) with pig flag ; 39, Fotji 
(bearers) with palanquin flag ; 40, PaniceyvOrkal ( ? ) (menial servants ? ) with 
Tarai (trumpet) flag ; 41, Tamil Vanmr and Votuka Vannar (Tamil and 
Telugu w^ashermen) with curved kiiife, lotus garland and white elephant ; 
42, Tamil Kdvitar (Tamil barbers) with tumpai garland, animal with human 
face ; 43, Vatuka Ndvitar (Telugu barbers) with nakasaram (musical instru- 
ment) ; 44, Tompiiravar (rope-dancers) with Ketai flag; 45, Mdriyamman 
Facdrikal (Maiiyamman priests) with small drum flag ; 46, Fucdrikal with 
hollow brass ling flag ; 47, Irular (wild foresters) with iron bar flag ; 48, 
Arippukkdr Kavarai (kdvarai ’weavers) with lotus flag ; 49, Vatuka Fandd* 
ram (northem mendicants) ’with battle-axe flag ; 60, Vancurar ( ? ) -with 
pearl flag; 51, (soothsaying beggars) with sikti flag; 

62, Endti (forestmen) with hare flag ; 53, Kaldeuhdrar (lascars) with cart 
54, Velikkanmdr excommunicated blacksmiths) with bellows and 
hammer flag ; 55, VeUkal tawar (excommunicated carpenters) with chisel 
flag ; 56, Kappal taecar (ship carpenters) with adzse flag ; 57, Kappal vatukar 
(Telugu sailors) with ship flag ; 68, Fantar (bards) with sword flag. 

The people and ensigns of the fifth class are - 1, Famniyar or Falanikal 
(processionists) with damara (drum) flag ; 2, Vallmar^ Mwmttiydr and Vettiydr 
(mahaut), Faraiyar and Fantaparaiyar with white umbrella, white chowry, 
white flag, conch, vajra stick, trumpet (tamukku), drum (tappattai), pahka 
(trumpet), tuttari (short trumpet), big tuttari, paraiya music, five pots and 
white makara (alligator) festoons. 

The left hand musters 1, Pm Ceftikal {Beri merchants) with kite flag ; 
2, Nakam Vdnkjar (town oil-mongers) with tmtu garland and garland of 
nine gems ; 3, Kaikkolar (weavers) with tiruvaraipattiram, adakkam, lance, 
male vulture, lion flag, hear flag, deer flag, peacock flag, cuckoo flag, drum; 
4, Kammdlar {zximms), [This class is composed of the Tattdr (goldsmiths), 
Kmmdr (braziers), Cirpar (masons), Kollar (blacksmiths) and Taccar (car- 
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the hostile camp, while others were outsiders, Muhammadan 
artisans, for instance^ who were allowed to earn their living 
in the Hindu community by following their profession. 

The fifth caste formed of outoastes is in consequence of 
this dissension divided into two great hostile camps, on the 
right side are ranged the Pariahs, and on the left side the 
Cakkilis or leather-workers. It ajipears that there prevails 
in some parts of the South the peculiar phrase : the Pariahs 
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are not left-hand people, they belong to the Tamils ; an 
expression whose exact meaning it is difHcnlt to make out 
especially as a Tamikm or Tamulian denotes, in Madras, a 
Hindu in general, and not a Pariah.^^ I believe that the 
meaning of this phrase is that, as the Tamilar or Vellalar, the 
masters of the Pariahs and principal Budras, are right hand 
men, so are their dependents, the Pariahs. The Pariahs enjoy 


penters) ; the word Kammala is most likely the Sanskrit Kammara, which 
occurs already in the Veda m the meaning of. artificer.] With hammer, chisel, 
adze, compass or ulakani, stick, parrot flag, eagle flag, or white kite flag ; 5, 
Fallihal with big axe, crane feather, vSnkai garland, red lotus garland, crow 
flag, cloud-coloured flag, fire flag, cock flag, vulture flag, fox flag, date flag, 
stone flag, green flag, hair-queue flag, drum and how, kuntali, black flag. 

As belonging to the fifth cLass of the Itaflkai are mentioned — 1, Fallar 
with nelli garland and crab flag ; 2, Oahkilikal (leather-workers) with saflron 
screen, black garland, warrior sword, cocoa leaf, drum, curved stick. 

Mr. Coleman’s decision refers also to the manner in which temple, 
funeral and other processions should be performed by the different castes, 

, but to quote his remarks here would lead us too far away. 

The Government Oriental Manuscripts’ Library contains two lists of the 
right and left hand castes. 98 different divisions are ascribed to each sect, 
if the lists had not been very inaccurate, I should have printed them here, 
but they place inter alias the Kammalar on the right-hand and the Brahmans 
on the left-hand. 

Dr. Macleane (in the Administration Manual, vol. I, p. 69), though 
without producing confirmatory evidence, makes the important statement 
that the male Pullies belong to the right and the f&tnale Fullies to the left 
hand. He says : “ The following lists show the more important of the ca£itf*s 
which take part in the disputes of the rival hands. On the left hand, 
Ohetties, artisans, oilmongers, weavers, Patnavar, maleleather-workers, and 
* * female Pullies. On the right hand ; Vellaular, Cavarays, Oomaties, account- 
** ants, silk-weavers, male Pullies, Pariahs and female leather- workers. 
It is to be observed that the females of two of the inferior castes take differ- 
ent sides from their husbands in these disputes.” I have made inquiries 
among the Pallis on this point and they deny the correctness of the state- 
ment, yet it is very difficult to decide such a question, unless both sides 
produce their authorities. It must certainly appear peculiar that husband 
and wife should belong to the different rival hands, as if it were desirable 
to specially provide causes for domestic disagreements. Mr. Helaon has, as 
will he seen on the next page, made a similar statement concerning the 
Cakkilis in Madura. 

The Rev. E. Loventhal of Vellore communicated to me the existence 
of the Bi^jing: umfDUJff \ ITie 

Fariyar are not left hand, they arc Tamilians.’" 


iiiii 
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also the honorific title of Valcmkamattar or VakAtiliiUar and 
ctaim in consequence precedence over the left-hand Pa 

The Tamil Cakkili, the Telugu and Kanarese Madiga, 
and the Maratha Mdng all do belong to the same caste. 
Their occupation is mostly connected with leather and rope 
making. The enmity between the common Pariahs and 
these people is very acrimonious as it concerns precedence ; 
and a Mdng, who as ropeniaker is generally also the hang- 
man, is said to regard as his proudest and most meritorious 
action the hanging of a Mahar or Maratha Pariah. Never- 
theless, the Pariahs and the Oakkilis, when not actually 
engaged in hostilities, aclmowledge each other in a friendly 
manner as brothers-in-law. In his Madura Manual (II, 
p. 7) Mr. Nelson mentions the curious fact that in Madura 
the Oakkili women belong to the right-hand and their hus- 
bands to the left-hand. 

The words Mdng and Mddiga n,Te corruptions of Mdtanga. 

The division of the Sakti worshippers or Sdktas in Dak- 
dnacaris and Vtoacaris has nothing in common with the 
right or left hand castes. This difference concerns merely 
the puja, inasmuch as the dakmidcdra^ the right observance, 
allows only milk, fruit, cakes made of blackgram, and other 
sweetmeats and sweet drinks, while the vdmdmra^ the left 
or adverse observance, permits, besides the mentioned eatables 
and drinks, meat and liquors also. 

The VATmiJA'AR. 

The oppression which the Pariahs and Pallar have suf- 
fered has not drawn them closer together, but yet these 
two classes have their priesthood in common. These priests 
are called Yalluvar, and their name has become renowned 
by Tim Yallma Ndyandr, the author of the famous Tamil 
work the Kural (^/Dar). It is evident from this appellation 
itself, that TiruvaUuva Nayanar is not the real name of this 
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eelebrated man, but only bis This poet, who was born 

aiiil died at Mailapiir, a suburb of Madras, showed in his 
%vritiiigs a knowledge of, and a tendency towards J ainism ; 
and though some deny the fact of his having been a Jain, 
other Valiuvar admit it : at all events the title Nayanar 
may be taken in favor of such an assumption, as it is used by 
the Jains as an honorific appellation. The word means lord 
and devotee^ and is probably a contracted form of the Tamil 
honorific term Nmjakandr^ from which the syllable kci has been 
dropped. dSfayaka^ o. leader, especially a leader of troops, 
i.e.^ a general, is derived from the Sanskrit m, to lead. This 
word becomes in Tamil (Naik), in Teliigu 

(Naiduj, and in Malayalam Ndyar (Nair), and is used as a 
title by many Hindus in Southern India ; it is adopted in the 


The accounts given about TirmaUma Nay mar are very obscure. 
One fact alone is clear that he belonged to one of the lowest classes of the 
population, but that the highest classes could not ignore his talents, and to 
save their superiority connected his birth with the Brahman caste. Another 
important item of information is that other celebrated Tamil poets ‘dsKapilar 
and Avvai are also brought into intimate contact with the same lower 
classes. The legend given below makes Kapilar, Avvai and Tiruvalluva 
Nayanar, brothers and sister, though it is manifest that they did not all live 
and compose their works at the same time ; still the connection of all with 
one another and with the Pariahs and Pulayar is very peculiar indeed. 

Brahma performed, according to the legend, a sacrifice for the explana- 
tion of the Sanskrit and Tamil languages and Agastya arose from it out of a 
pot. The sage married the daughter of the Ocean, and had from her a son 
Feruncdrahan, His son married at Tiruvalur a Pulaiyan woman or Pidaieci^ 
and their offspring was Bhagavan (u<^<6udr). About this time there lived 
Tavamimif a scion of the Brahma vamsa, who had married a Brahman woman 
Arulmahkau They had a daughter, but left her behind to perfoim a sacrifice 
at the Virali mountain. A Pariah of Uraiyur found the girl, and brought her 
up, until there fell a downpour of earth which killed all the inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood except the girl, who took refuge in the house of one Nltiyap- 
pan at Meltirakaram. On his way to Benares the young Bhagavan stopped 
at the choultry near Meiurakaram, when the girl passed. He asked her 
whether she was a Pulaieci or Valaicci, and heat her with a wooden ladle 
on her head, so that it bled, and the wound left eventually a scar. On his 
return from Benares the pilgrim stopped at the same inn and again saw the 
young girl, who had since become very beautiful, at the house of Nitiyappan, 
but he did not recognise her and asked her foster-father to give ^inn his 



let us carry all the insignia, especially the white umbrellas and 


five senses 

wMte chowries, as well as the golden fans used by the gods and sages^ 
beautiful marks and clothes. Let us praise by worshipping the beginning and 
ending of Om, in which lustre of wisdom and divine essence are manifest.’’ 
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same meaning by tbe Bhillalas, Mabars and Gonds. The word 
Valkmm {PL Valluvar) I take to mean the 

honorable Palla;^^ Vallu or rather Pajilu being the collective 
name of the Palla caste and an (ar) the honorific pronominal 
affix. The present position of the Yallnvar is highly inter- 
esting. He is famous for his superior attainments in Astro- 
logy, and is much consulted when horoscopes are to be cast. 
Though socially an outoaste, he is respectfully treated by 
Brahmans and especially by Brahman ladies, who often have 
recourse to his advice. He wears the holy brahmanical 
thread or yajnopavlta^ in Tamil pumnul oi punuL^'^ At the 
weddings of Pariahs and Pallar he utters Sanskrit passages 


daughter in marriage. He consented and the marnagewas celebrated when 
Bhagavan returned from Bamgsvaram. On his anointing, according to the 
ceremonial, the head of his bride, he saw the scar on her head and recog- 
nised her as the girl he had beaten. Ashamed 
girl — who was henceforth called Ati — ran behind him. At Panaceeri 

she overtook him at last, w’hen Bhagavan exacted from her the promise that 
she would leave behind her all the children which they might have on their 
journeys. She consented and much against her inclination kept her wordy 
advised by her babies to do so. Thus were born J.vvai {jii<sues)<sij) or 
Auvai as an incarnation of Sarasvati, Vpj?ai (e.U(SS)u) in 

Tondamandalam, Atikamdn inKaruvur, Tfriwai (a. jjitoKeu) 

in ICav^ripattanam, Kapilar in Tiravarur, Valli near the V^H 

mountain and TirumUmar in an oil nut tree tope at Mailaptir. 

All these children play important parts in the legends and poetry of 
Southern India. Avvai was nursed by hunters, Uppai was brought up by 
washermen and married a Pariah grave-digger. They were very poor, and she 
was attacked by small-pox and went about covered only with margosa-tree 
leaves. Thus she became known and worshipped as Maiiyamman, AdUa-" 
mm was educated by Csraman, Vruvai by brewers, Kapilar by the Brah- 
man Papaiya^ and YaUi by Kuravar, The names of TirmalUmar and of most 
of his so-called brothers and sisters are no pro])er names. 

See Nanavetti {'^rrmQ<suiLaj-) ascribed to Tiimvsdluva Nayanar 
edited by Arui^acala Mudaly, p. 9, stanza 40, which begins 
^[fl^^mOsfretCoQjiTLh Sw Sisxi (Pupunul tarittuMmjlvom, Siva, Siva) 

‘ Let us wear the sacred thi^ead, ^iva, Siva, let us follow the promptings of the 
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in the marriage ceremonial, the meaning of which he pro- 
bably does not know. Considering how jealons the Brahman 
priests arc of keeping secret their sacred verses, it is very 
strange indeed that the V alluvar knows and uses some of 
them. This knowledge must have been acquiced long ago, 
perhaps at a time when friendly relations still existed 
between the Brahman settlers and the original population. 

He is most probably the representative of the ruling class 
of ancient tirnes, and his name can still be easily discerned, 
as it is preserved in historical records and geographical 
accounts. I need only mention the Yalluvahon^ of Valluva- 
nadu, the king of the Valluvar, who presided at the great 
assembly of Keralam, when a new Perumal was chosen every 
twelfth year to rule over the whole of Malay alam. I 
pointed out some years ago the connection which exists 
between the Valluvar and PaUavas and shall recur to this 
question later on. 

All this splendour of the Vajluvan has departed and h© 
is now known only as the priest of the Pariahs andPallar. 
He occupies the highest position among the Pariahs, while 
his name connects him with the Pallar, and among the 
kindred of the latter, i.e.^ among the Pulayar of Cochin, the 
Valluvar still rank highest. We may perhaps be justified 
in regarding him as representing a link between the first 
and second Dravidian stage. 

This suggestion will naturally be repudiated by the 
Valluvar, for they regard themselves as much superior to 
the people committed to their spiritual charge. 

To accept the assertions of every individual Hindu would 
be to admit a separate creation for each tribe, sect, trade, 
profession, and calling. The pride of caste, even among 
the lowest in the country, the tendency towards exclusive- 
ness, and the firm belief in individual superiority combined 
with a strong spirit of conservatism, divide the Indian popu- 
lation into innumerable sections. And as if the existing 
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distinctioES did not suffice, new conditions and new compli« 
cations are continually giving rise to new variations and 
combinations in Hindu society. Thus among the Yellalar, 
such new castes have lately arisen, and, if I am not mistaken, 
some promoters of the widow-remarriage movement advocate 
the establishment of a new caste, composed of those who 
have married widows and of the offspring of such marriages. 


CHAPTEE V. 


On the Pallar, Pallavas, Pulayar, Ballas (Bhallas), 
BhILS, PuLINDAS, &C. 

What was originally an accidental discrepancy in the 
pronunciation of the name of the Mallas or Pallas, though 
immaterial in itself, has produced occasionally in the course 
of time a real difference. It may perhaps be assumed, 
either that those who had descended from the mountains to 
the plains preferred to be called Pallas, because the Dra- 
vidian 'womdipallcm signifies or low country^ or that they 
imparted this meaning to the term pallam^ unless the vocal 
similarity between Palhn^ a Palla, and pallam^ low country, 
is regarded as an accidental freak of language. 

In these circumstances one may be justified in distin- 
guishing in certain localities, between the Mallas and Pallas 
as between Highlanders and Lowlanders, while we may find 
elsewhere Mallas living in the plains and Palla-s on the 
mountains. After a prolonged residence of the descendants 
of the Highlanders in the plains and of the Lowlanders in 
the mountains, both might re-adjust their names to the actual 
places they are occupying, and caU themselves, respectively, 
Mallar and Pallar. 

The Pallas appear in Sanskrit literature as Pallavas^ 
Pahlavas^ PahmvaSy Palhava and Plams, 
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The formation of the word Pallam can he explained in 
different ways. It may have been derived from the word 
which, being combined with the pronominal alBx cin^ 
fonned the honorific term Pallavan, and eventually dropped 
the final n ; or, if of Sanskrit origin, the affix m may either 
have been added to Palla, or the Taddhita affix a to the term 
Palin, which denotes the Pallar caste as an aggregate. In 
the latter case Pallam would have been formed from Pallu 
and ought to have been Pallam^ but according to Panini V, 
2, 127 {aria dcUhhyo^c) Vrddhi or long a is not necessary. 

The omission of one I and the insertion in its place of an h 
requires a few remarks in order to coimect Palhava^ Pah- 
lava and Pahnava with Palla^ which was no doubt the 
original Dravidian form with which the Aryans became first 
acquainted. 

Before a language reaches the literary stage, dialectical 
differences excepted, only one form of speech does generally 
prevail, which is the language in common use, the popular 
or Prakrit idiom. In course of time, with the growth of 
literature, the language, or rather the literary speech, becomes 
more and more settled and stationary, and certain forma- 
tions, owing to their having been preferred by poets and 
other authors, are widely adopted and supersede those pre- 
viously used. The refined or Sanskrit language must have 
originated in some such manner. Its very existence pre- 
supposes the Prakrit j as the original Prakrit must be older 
than the later Sanskrit, The so-called Prakrit forms, which 
are found, e.g,^ in the Vedic literature, should not for this 
reason be regarded as belonging to a later period, simply 
because they belong to Prakrit, as they may even represent 


The JdUsangrahasara on p. 171 says that Tallman is derived from 
Ftiravalan, one who has got the strength of body, that pur a was di’opped in 
course of time, T changed into JP, and van added. 
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the older Prakrit phase.®^ While Prakrit is indefinite, Sans- 
kiit is definite and becomes in consequence ossified and 
nnchangeahle. Eventually it loses its hold on the people, 
hat remains the linguistic standard of the educated and the 
dialect of the learned. It sapplies in its turn the material 
for a modern Prakrit, which may likewise contain some 
relics of the original Prakrit, hut from which, as prior to 
Sanskrit, it must be distinguished. 

Applying these remarks to the special subject before us, 
it is not at all impossible that, as the Graudian Kanda has 
been changed in Sanskrit into Khanda, similarly the original 
Dravidian and ancient Prakrit word Palla has been already 
at an early date altered and become Palha and Pahla^ which 
three different terms were then in use at one and the same 
time. Sanskrit prefers on the whole a form whose pronun- 
ciation is more diffieult than what satisfies the Dravidian 
languages. Some of these changes may have been made for 
reasons of which we are now ignorant. In support of my 
supposition that Palha or Pahla is a modification of Palla^ 
I contend that a similar connection does apparently exist 
between the names Kalhana or Kahlam and Kalla ; between 
Balhana, Balhi^Balhika^ BalMka^ Bdlhi^ &o., or Bahlana^ Bahli^ 
Balilikd^ BaliUka^ Bdhli^ &c., and Balia; between Bilham 
(yUham) ox Bihlana {Vihlam) and Billa^ [Villa); between 
Malham or Mahlam and Malla ; between Silhana or bihlana 
and ^illa ; and between Balhana^ SMaria or BuUana and an 
original Sulla, The names ending in n like Balhana, Kal- 
hana, Malhana and Sulhana have some resemblance with 
those Dravidian names ending in anna^ as Eaghanna, Nag- 
anna, &c. Of the change of double I into Ih^ the change of 
Malldri into Malhdri in Marathi affords an example. 


For instaaee compare hrihaldsa witB hrihaddiUy piiroddsa -with, puroldsa^ 
h^ulUha with k^udraka and hhaUdh^a with bhadrdk^a^ in Professor A. Wehor’s 
Indkehe Studim^ II, p. 87, note. 
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The introcliiction of an into words in whioh it originally 
found no place lias already been commented upon when 
discussing on p. 61 the origin of the names MJidr and Blidr 
from Mar and Bar, 

The practical result of this inquiry is the establishment 
of the Indian equivalents Pahlava, Palhava and Plava for 
Pallava and Palla, and the conclusion that the names of 
such peoples, where they occur in the Mahabharata, Eama- 
jana, and other ancient Sanskrit works, refer, in most cases, 
to Indian tribes and not to nations beyond the frontiers of 
India, to the Persian Pahlavas, This assumption does 
not dispute the fact that relationship existed between Non- 
Aryan races dwelling on both sides of the Indian frontier. 

The Pallar, as well as the Pallis, claim to be connected 
with the Pallavas. The Pallavarajas were in early times 
already rulers in this country. Some rajas, e,g,^ those of the 
Sambhugotra in the North near Eajamandry still affect the 
title of Pallavaraja and worship at their marriages the fire 
and the «'ft/^;?//-tree, a twig of which, as we have mentioned 
above, is used as an arrow at the hunting festival {Pdrivet- 
tai) on the Vijayadasami during the Navaratri or Dasara 
feast.®^ ' 

In accordance with the interchange between r and 711 
which has been previously pointed out, the w^ord Pallava 
can be easily recognized in the more modern Vellama, 
P^llcou-bcij BJiilIcoiia^ '^^lJci^}ia and Pllaiiia^ The connection 
between Yalluva and Pallava has already been mentioned. 

The majority of the Pallar now-a-days occupy the plains, 
but they have even there retained their innate predilection 
for the woods and mountains. Wherever possible, they erect 
theii’ shrines in forests and on hills, and their marriages 
also take place in such localities. A pandal or wooden shed 


is there constructed to celebrate them. Before the 


Eoad The TaUams by the learned Bev. Thomas Foulkes, and see p. 53. 
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is actually performed, tke bridegroom suddenly leaves bis 
bouse and starts for some distant place, as if be bas sud- 
denly abandoned bis intention of marrying, in spite of tbe 
preparations tbat bave been made for tbe wedding. His 
intended fatber-in-law intercepts tbe young man on bis 
way and persuades bim to return, promising to give bim 
bis daughter as a wife ; to this tbe bridegroom consents.^ 
Tbe marriage ceremony is then proceeded with : tbe Yal- 
luva priest shows tbe Tali or marriage necklace to tbe 
assembled guests, pronounces tbe necessary prayers and 
mantrams, and bands tbe Tali to the bridegroom, who ties it 
round tbe neck of his bride. It is highly probable tbat tbe 
Pallar adopted a part of their marriage rites, especially 
those resembling tbe Kasiyatra, from tbe Brahmans. Tbe 
marriage of tbe Pallar can be dissolved on either side ; the 
husband divorces bis wife by breaking tbe Tali, and tbe 
woman can remarry. Should a wife run away from her 
husband, she can only remarry with tbe consent of a pan- 
cayat. A widow can remarry. The dead are either burnt 
or buried; burying is cheaper and, therefore, more common 
among tbe poorer of tbe lower classes. 

66 This custom rosemhles strangely the so-called KdsiycUrd among the 
Brahmans and high-caste Hindus. Pretending to go on a pilgrimage to Kdst 
(Benares), the hridegroom leaves his house with a wooden stick in his right 
hand, a kadjan (palm-leaf) book under his left arm, on his left shoulder he 
carries an umbrella, to which is tied a bundle of clothes, containing also some 
<loll and other necessaries for the journey ; his feet are encased in a pair of 
mdarahsa or hard leather shoes, and on Hs head he wears a pugri. While 
on the road, he is overtaken by the father and mother of his bride, who carry 
■respectively two cocoanuts and two vessels filled with water. The intended 
■mother-in-law pours the water over the feet of the youth, while her husband 
washes them and then gives him the two cocoanuts. Both entreat him not 
to proceed to Benares, hut to return and marry their daughter, to which 
proposals he eventually listens, and the wedding is celebrated as pre-arranged. 
‘The origin of this custom may be that, though every Brahman should visit 
Benares in order to study there, the young man cannot do so if he becomes 
a grhmtha or family man. He saves, therefore, his conscience by simulating 
an immediate departure to Ka§l and manifesting thus his good intentions, 
which, though not carried out, will be credited to him as if he had actually 
performed the pilgrimage. 
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Malian, Knlantan, and Miinilmn are common names 
among Palla meii, wliile Talli, Tevdnai (for Devayana cor- 
ruption of Devasena) and Kulantai (Kulumai) are applied to 
their women. 

The Pallar are an industrious, hardworking, and hard- 
worked class of land labourers, found mostly in the Madras 
Presidency, and especially in the southern districts. They 
toil unintermittingly to enrich their masters, the actuel 
owners of the soil, and they were, until very lately, not much 
better treated than bondslaves. The time is not remote 
when the owners of the ground even regarded them as 
their property, as Helots belonging to the land. Continual 
bad treatment and exposure to all kinds of hardship have 
been their sad lot, and it is only natural that this condition 
should have eventually told on their mental and physical 
development, but it speaks, on the other hand, much for 
the superiority of their original nature that, in spite of all 
the miseries endured, they have been able to retrieve their 
position under a kinder government and are now starting 
again with fair pros]Dects of improvement. 

The Pulayar of Travancore, Cochin, and Malabar corre- 
spond to the Pallar in the Tamil country, the Pallar set- 
tlers in these countries being often called Pulayar. Theii^ 
fate resembles that of the Pallar. Constant exposure to the 
heat of a scorching sun, to the unceasing downpours of rain 
during the monsoon, and to the violent gales and thunder- 
storms so prevalent on the West Coast of India, combined 
with insufficient and unsubstantial nourishment, has under- 
mined and stunted their physique, and their skin has in the 
course of generations assumed a colour approaching black as 
nearly as possible. Unfavorable local circumstances have 
made the position of the Pulayar even worse than that of 


Munikan and IMunik^wan are also names of Subrahmanya. See note ICi 
on p. 16, 
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the most oppressed races in the Tamil country. The Pariahs 
or Pajlar, who despaired of their sad lot, had at least a 
chance of improving it hy running a^vay from their oppres- 
sors without being caught again; hut even this prospect 
was denied to the unfortunate Pulayan. Hemmed in on all 
sides hy mountains, woods, backwaters, swamps, and the 
sea he could not hope to escape and to better his position ; 
even if he evaded recapture, he had to face death in another 
cruel form in the wilderness in which he found himself 
entangled, and out of which he could not extricate himself. 

Like the Pallan, the Pulayan, when well treated, has 
shown himself to he possessed of creditable mental and 
physical powers. In the census report of Travancore it is 
said of them that they are an extremely useful and hard- 
working race, and are sometimes distinguished by a rare 
character for truth and honor, which their superiors in the 
caste scale might well emulate.’’ 

The degree of contempt with which the Pulayan is treated 
is evident from the disgraceful etymological derivation of 
his name from pollution, as has heen already men- 
tioned. Like every other Hindu, the Pulayan takes a pride 
in his caste and despises, in his turn, all those whom he 
regards as beneath him. As has also been remarked, the 
highest class among the Pariahs and the Pulayar is that of 
the Valluvar, who are moreover the priests of the Pariahs 
and Pallar. This seems to be another proof of the identical 
origin of the Pallan and Pulayan. 

The chief deities of the Pulayan are Mdckm and the Fire 
Pdndavas. 

As a Pariah found at Melkota the image of Celvaplllai, 
as a Savara was originally in possession of the sacred stone 
of Jagannatha, so also is the worship of Padmanahha in 
Trivandrum intimately connected with a Pulayan. Once a 
PulacGi or Pulaya woman, who was living with her husband 
in the Anantakadu Jungle, suddenly heard the cry of a baby. 
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She rushed to the spot and saw, to her surprise, a beautiful 
child Ijing on the ground, proteeted by a cobra. She had 
compassion on it, and nursed it like her own child. The 
appearance of a cobra intimated to her the divine origin 
of the infant. This belief proved true, for the child was an 
incarnation of Visnu. As soon as the Raja of Travancore 
heard of this wonderful event, he built a shrine on the spot 
where the baby had been found, and dedicated it to Padma- 
nabha. This is the origin of the Padmanabha temple at 
Trivandrum. The Pulajar round Trivandrum assert to 
this day that in former times a Pulaya king ruled and had 
his castle not far from the present capital of Travancore.^® 

This constant connection of individuals belonging to the 
lowest population with the worship of the Hindu gods is 
indeed a very peculiar and significant circumstance. 

While the Pallar on the East Coast and the Pulayar on 
the Malabar Coast are mostly agricultural labourers, the 
Filial yar and the Palliyar (FalMar) in Madura are on the 
other hand mountaineers. The former are regarded as the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Palani Plills, and have been 
the bondslaves of the Kunnuvar. The Palliyar dwell on 
the hills also in Madura and the adjacent districts, avoiding 
as much as possible any intercourse with strangers. 

Related to the Pallas by kinship, and bearing also a 
similar name, are the Balia (Bala, Valla^ Vella) and Bhalla 
{Bhilla OT Bhll) . 

It is now impossible to decide or explain when and 
why the original name Balia became thus diversified ; but 
after these dialectical variations had once come into use, it 
was advisable to retain rather than to drop them. 


The god JPadniandhha rests with his head at Tiriwallmn and with his feet 
at Tirupdla^t^r or Tirupadapnr. The chief Namhuri priest of Travancore 
comes from Cochin and is called Aktvanoeri Tamhumhal, Sec also Bev. 
S. Mateer’s Land of Charity^ p. 161, and Kative Life in Ti'amncore^ p. 34. 
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The Ballas. 

The tribe which bears this name has become famous 
throughout India at different times and in different places. 
We meet the Balias in the North as well as in the South, 
but their fame is especially connected with those countries 
which form now-a-days the north-westeim part of the Bom- 
bay Presidency, including its de]3endencies. Their ancient 
capital was the renowned BalahMpum in Kathiawar. Enor- 
mous ruins, spread over fifteen miles, are evidence of its 
splendour before its destruction in the eighth century. 
Walla lies now near the site of Balabhipura. The kings of 
the Balias are known as Balia Eajas (Balla-Eaos), Balharas 
and Ballalas. The power and splendour of the Balharas 
excited the admiration of mediaeval Arabian travellers who 
visited the Indian shores. 

Some Balias claim to belong to the Surynmmm ox sun- 
line and trace their descent from Lava’s mm Balia. The 
bards praise them as TaUa-Miilta7%-ka-Bao, the Lords of Tatta 
and Multan. They called the territory which they conquered 
Balkikseira with Balahhipur m its chief town. The Balias 
of Surat derive their origin from Camlm or the moon and 
connect their pedigree with the Balikaputras, the ancient 
lords of Aror on the Indus. The present Balias and the 
Kathis, lilie their ancestors, still worship the sun, which is 
the presiding deity of Multan, a circumstance that intimates 
a Scythian and Non-Aryan origin. The Balias are probably 
identical with the Mallas whom we have mentioned above. 
The Kathi of Kathiawar, who as Kathaei fought against 
the great Macedonian, claim to be descended from the 
Ballas. 

The name of the Balia Eajas reappears in a different 
form at a later period in Mysore as the well-known Ballalas. 

Many places, all over India, still preserve the name of 
the Ballas. I reserve this subject for a later chapter, but 
mention here only such places as Behjaivm or Baliagrania, 
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Balhmniudran}^ Ballcq^aUenif Ballafii)\ Mdbleitar (Maha- 
ballesvara), &o.^® 

The Bhils. 

The Bhils are probably aborigines of Marwar. They 
live scattered over a great tract of country; they dwell so 
far north as the Aravalli Hills, and they are found in the 


See Lieutenant- Colonel James Tod’s Amials of Rajasthan, yqI. I, pp. 
112, 113 : ‘‘ All the genealogists, ancient and modem, insert the Balia trihe 
among the Raj-culas. The byrd, or blessing, of the bard is Tatta Mooltan ea 
rao (Princes of Tatta and Mooltan), indicative of their original abodes on the 
Indus. They lay claim, however, to descent from the Sooryavansi, and 
maintain that their great ancestor, Balia or Bappa, was the offspring of Lava, 
the eldest son of Ram ; that their first settlement in Saurashtra was at the 
ancient Dhank, in more remote periods called Mongy Pottun ; and that, in 
conquering the country adjacent, they termed it Ballakhetr (their capital 
Balabhipoora) , and assumed the title of Ballah-rae. Here they claim 
identity with the Ghelote race of Mewar : nor is it impossible that they may 
be a branch of this family, which long held power in Saurashtra. Before 
the Cxhelotes adopted the worship of Mahadeo, which period is indicated in 
their annals, the chief object of their adoration was the sun, giving them 
that Scythio resemblance to which the BaUas have every appearance of 
claim. The Balias on the continent of Saurashtra on the contrary, assert 
their origin to be Induvansa, and that they are the Balica-pootras, who were 
the ancient lords of Arore on the Indus . . . The Cattis claim descent from 
the Balias ; an additional proof of northern origin, and strengthening their 
right to the epithet of the bards ‘ Lords of Moolthan and Tatta.’ The Balias 
were of sufficient consequence in the thirteenth century to make incursions 
on Mewar, and the first exploit of the celebrated Rana Hamir was his killing 
the Balia chieftain of Choteela. The present chief of Dhank is a Balia, and 
the tribe yet j)reserves importance in the peninsula.” 

Read ihulem, pp. 216-219. ^‘A work written to commemorate the 
reign of Rama Raj Sing opens with these words : ‘ In the west is Sooratdes, 
‘ ‘ a conntry well known : the harbarians invaded it, and conquered Bhah 
ea-nath ; fell in the sack of BalabhiiDOora, except the daughter of the 
Pramara.’ And the Sanderai roll thus commences : "WHien the city of 
“ Balabhi was sacked, the inhabitants fied and founded Balli, Sanderai, and 
^‘Nadole in Mordixr des. These are towns yet of consequence . . . The 
tract about Balabhipoora and northward is termed Blial, probably from 
‘‘the tribe of Balia. . The sun was the deity of this northern tribe . . . 
“The solar orb and its type, fire, were the chief objects of adoration of 
“ Silladitya of Balabhipoora.” The Balarajas are also mentioned in the 
Asiatic Researches, vol. IX. 

Lieutenant- Colonel Tod’s Travels in Western India, London, 1839, pp. 
147-149, contain the same information as above, to this is added the follow- 
ing ; ‘ ‘ The Balia pays adoration exclusively to the sun, and it is only in 
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deserts of Sind and Eajputana as well as in the woody and 
inaooessihle gorges of Kandesh and Ahmedahad. 

The name of the Bhils occurs in various Sanskrit works, 
and also in Ptolemy, YII, 1, 66. He makes mention of 
the Ph/llitai together with the Bettkjoi and Kmdaloi. 

Instead of connecting the FhjlRtai with the Bhils, as 
Lassen first rightly proposed to do. Sir A. Cunningham 
prefers to derive the term PhylUtai from the Greek word 


** Sauraslitra that temples to this orb abound ; so that religion, tradition as 
‘‘regards their descent, and personal appearance, all indicate an Indo-scy* 
“ thic origin for this race, and in order to conceal their barbarian 
“extraction, the fable of their birth from Rama may have been devised. 
“ The city of Balabhi, written Wulleh in the maps, and now an inconsidor- 
‘ ‘ able village, was said to he twelve coss, or fifteen miles, in circumference. 
“ From its foundations, gigantic bricks, from one and-a-half to two feet in 
“ length, are still dug ; hut of this hereafter. Enough has been said to 
“ trace the origin of the Balhara of the Arabian travellers, the Baleokouras 
of Ptolemy ; for, even in the second century, it had claims to the attention 
“ of the royal geographer of Egypt.’’ See ibidem, pp. 156, 159->169, w’here 
Colonel Tod discusses the Arabic accounts of the Balhara princes of India. 
On page 160 he says : “We may remark upon this description, first, of the 
‘‘ title Balhara, that it was derived from BalU'-coi-Rae, whose ancient capital 
“vras Balabhipoor, on whose site Ptolemy has placed a Byzantium.” I 
also derive Balhara from Balia Baja, the word Balia having undergone the 
change, which I have explained on pp. 71 and 72. Though Colonel Tod 
gives above the right explanation, he called these rulers on p. 145 “ Balhara, or 
more correctly Balha-raes, exalted kings.” The Arabic travellers, especially 
Ihn Khurdadha and Al Idrisi, styled these monarchs and interpreted their 
name Balhara as meaning king of kings, and the late Mr. Edward Thomas, of 
numismatic reputation, explained it to signify Bara Bai, great king or lord 
paramount of the time being. Compare about this subject “ The History of 
India,” edited from the posthumous papers of Sir H. M. Elliot by Professor 
John Dowson, voL I, pp. 3-5, 9, 13, 21,24, 86, 87, 201 and 354-358, which 
latter passage contains a great deal of information on this subject. The 
Relation des Voyages faits par Us Arahes et Us Fersans dans Vlnde et d la 
Chine, par M. Reinaud; Paris, 1845, should he also consulted. 

Colonel Tod devotes a special chapter to Balabhi in his Travels in 
Western India, pp, 26S-271. “ The name of this is now Balli, or Wulleh . . 

Some interesting additions . . amply confirmed all I had recorded of it (Balabhi) 
from the Yutis of Balli and Sandera in Marwar, the descendants of those 
•svho were expehed on its sack in S. 300 (A.D. 214)” , . Still, both books 
and tradition connect the tribe of Balia with the ancient sovereigns of 
Balabhi . . The lord of Balla-khetiu would, of course, be Bal-ca-rae, 

which doubtless originated the epithet, so often noticed, of the Balhara 
princes . - . Not far from Balabhi., there is a spot still sacred to the pilgrim. 
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t^vkXop, leaf, and to assign to it tlie meaning of leaf -Glad. 
Tiiis expression, according to Sir Alexander^ appropriately 
describes the Gronds, though ‘xmrna^ leaf, is used only in 
connection with the Sabaras, as he himself admits when 
referring to them. Thei’e is no objection to his explaining 
parna by ‘‘ leaf-clad/’ though it can also signify ‘‘ leaf-eating.’^ 
In fact I prefer to a certain extent the former interpretation 
of parna. But as the PkylUtai are mentioned by Ptolemy as a 


and connected 'vrith the grand national epic, the Mwhabfmrat, called 
Bheemnath, where there is a fountain, whose waters, in past days, were of 
miraculous efficacy, and on whose margin is a temple to Siva, wffiich attracts 
votaries from all quarters. The origin of this spot is referred to the adventures 
of the Paiidua brothers, and their wanderings in exile amongst the forests of 
Herat, which tradition places in this very region, and its capital, Beratgurh, 
is held to he the more modern, but still interesting Dholka, included in Balla- 
khetra, and affording fresh and almost superabundant testimony to the 
veracity of the ancient chronicles of Me war, which state Balabhi, Beratgurh, 
and Gurh-Gajni to have been the three chief cities, which owned their sway 
on their expulsion from the ‘ ‘ land of the Sanr is.’’ The era of Balabhi, which 
is identical with the Gupta era, begins, according to the correct statement of 
Alhlruni, in A.D. 3|^. The Balabhi grants are dated between the years 207 
and 447 of the Gupta era. (See Colonel Ted’s Annals of Rajasthan^ vol. I, 
801. and Travels in Western India, p. 213, and in the Indian Antiquary,, vols, 
XI,' pp. 241, 305-9 ; XV., pp. 189, 273, 335 ; XVI, p. 147 ; the researches 
of Dr. Hultzsch, Prof Biihler, and Mr. Fleet). Balabhi was visited by Hi ven 
Tsiang about 640 A.D. “On its destruction, in the middle of the eighth 
centuiy, Anhulwarra became the metropolis, and this, as recorded, endured 
until the fourteenth, when the title of Bal-ca-rae became extinct.” (Tod’s 
Travels in Western India, p. 214.) 

Ptolemy mentions, VII, 1 , 83 'IttitS K ovpa, ^avriKetovBaXeSKovpov,^ for which 
Willberg in his edition of Ptolemy substitutes BaX^pKoiipov. This is the 
passage to which Colonel Tod has referred above in his Travels on p. 149, and 
which is mentioned also in his Annals, vol. I, p. 213. Chr. Lassen speaks in 
his IndiscJie Alter thumsk unde, vol. Ill, pp. 179, 185, and 186 of this passage, 
and places this Hippokura in the south : “ Die Stadt muss in der Niihe dea 
“ jetzigen Mulkher gelegen haben . . Nur so viel lasst sich, ohne Besorgniss zu 
irren, behaupten, dass dem Siripoleniios die nordlichern, dem Baleokuros 
“die siidlichern Gebiete unterworfen waren.” I conjecture that the w'ord 
Balia is contained in Baleokuru as well as in BalerkurG, and if the latter is 
accepted as a reading, the r must indicate the title of Baja or Rao. 

About Balabhi^ consult “Notes on the Ancient City of Bakbhipura,” 
by Mr. B. A. R. Nicholson, in the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society, vol 
XIII, pp. 146-163. Read also the articles on this subject by the above men- 
tioned scholars, and those of the late Mr. J.Fergusson, and Professor R. Gopal 
Bhandaikar, in the Indian Antiquary, vols, I,jn, IV, V, VI, VU, IX, XI, 
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separate tribe distinguished from the Kanclaloi^ both cannot 
be merged into one, nor can Phyllltai be taken as a Greek 
word, for Ptolemy does not use Greek expressions instead 
of, or among other, Indian proper names without tendering 
an explanation for such an unusual proceeding, PhyUltai, 
moreover, does not occur in Greek in the sense suggested by 
Sir A. Cunningham. 

The passage in Ptolemy has no connection whatever with 
the Sabaras.^^ 


XII, XIV, XV and XVI. Professor Biihler especially has by his publication 
and tran^ation of a considerable number of Balabhi grants considerably 
contributed to the elucidation of this hitherto dark passage in Indian history. 

Compare also Sir Alexander Cunningham’s remarks in the Arehmologieal 
Survey of India^ vol. II, pp. 33-35: ‘‘ We know also that both the Balas 
and the Kathi of the present day pay special adoration to the sun, which 
was the chief deity of Multan, from the earliest times down to the reign 
of Aurangzib, hy whose orders the idol is said to have been destroyed. It 
seems probable therefore that the JBdlas may be the same tribe as the MaUi 
or Main of Alexander’s historians, as the interchange of the letters b and 
w, which is of frequent occurrence in most languages, was very common in 
the Macedonian dialect.” Compare about Multan^ vol. V, pp. 114-136 of 
the ArehmoJogical Sai'vey of India ; and about the golden statue of the Sun, 
H. M. Elliot’s JECistory of India^ vol. I, pp. 11, 23, 27, 35, 82, 205 and 469, 
The remark about the Macedonian dialect is misleading, as the Greek 
historians mention the Malloi, and as the change of m into h is in this 
instance of Indian origin. 

The Pardim'apaddhati mentions the Bhlls, Piilindas, Piillas, Mallas and 
others in the following lines : 

Pulinda-Meda-BhillftSca Pulls Mallasca Hhavakah, 

Kundakard BdkhalO va Mrtapo Hastipas tatha ; 

Ete vai Tivarajjatah kanyayam Brahmanasya ca. 

See Ptolemy, VII, 1, 66; “IlepI rhv li^avayo^va.v ^vKKtrai aal BrjrrLy^dy. 
h oh K.dvdc^ot lAv irapd robs ^vWiras Kal rbv icoratJi6vP See Sir A. Cun- 
iiingham Archmlogiead Survey of India^ vol. IX, p. 151: “In his 

“(Ptolemy’s) day the large district at the head of the Nanaguna^ or Tapti 
“ River, was occupied by the Kondali or Gondali^ a name which has been 
“ generally identified with that of the Gonds. But their country is described 
“as pars Thullitanm^ the FhulUtae themselves being placed more to the 
“ north. I take this name to be a pure Greek one, ^vXKeirai^ descriptive 
“ of the ‘ leaf-clad ’ aborigines. Yaraha Mihira notices the Farm-Saharas^ 
“ or ‘ leaf -clad Sauras ’ ; and we know that the Juangs of the ' present day 
“ still preserve this primitive costume. I believe, therefore, that there may 
“have beenP«m« Gaudas, or * leaf -clad Gonds,’ in the time of Ptolemy, 
“ and that these are the people intended hy his Phullitae-Gondali,”' 
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The Mars of Ajmere resemble the Bhils, and these again 
are not dissimilar to the Parheyas and Khonds. The Bhils 

Thia opinion does not appear to coincide witli that exprcrssed by Sir A. 
Oiiiiningham in vol. XXI, p. 93 : “ StiU further to the south Ptolemy places 
“ the PhiUlitae and the Kondali, whose country is described as Pars PhulU’- 
* ‘ taricm. Phullitae I take to be a Greek name descriptive of the Parna 
SamraSf or ‘leaf -clad Savaras,’ one of the most powerful of the aboriginal 
“ races in the early centuries of the Christian era. Their only town was 
“ Agara, which may perhaps be identified with Sagar,’' In H.T.Oolebrooke’s 
edition oi Amarakomy Semm-poTG^ 1825, p, 252, note j, we read : savarah or 
patrasavarahy wearing feathers (a peacock’s tail, &e.). A. Loiseleur Deslong- 
champs’ French edition contains on p. 233 the same remark. In Bothlingk 
and Roth’s Sanskrit Wm'terbuchy ydi, TSf , p. 417, stands “ein 

mitFedem sich schmiickender &vara.” Brliatsamhitay XIV, 10, mentions 
the Ptirikadamrnah with saha nagnaparnaiaharai'h ; and Bothlingk calls 
ihidemy p, 574 the Parnasavara, von Blattern lebende Savara, Savaras, 
who live on leaves ; the term occurs also in MSrkandeya Purapa. Some take 
Parna as the name of a people ; e.g,y Mr. N. Chidambaram Iyer, who 
translates this passage : Nagna, Parna md Sahara. It is possible that in this 
place three difierent tribes are enumerated, the Nagna (naked), the Par^a 
and the Sahara: for if two tribes, the PfagnaHahara and Patma^sahara, 
i.e.j the “naked Sahara” and the “ leaf -Sahara,” are only mentioned, 
in order to prevent any doubt on this subject, any other mode of expression 
would have been preferable to the use of the compound in the Instrumental 
Plural, i.e.y to nagnaparnasabarmk. 1 ought also not omit to mention that 
the Sabardh occur ten times in the BrhatsamMidy hvLt only- once in the quoted 
place in connection with either or To these remarks I join 

General Sir A. Cunningham’s comments as contained in Ms 17th vol. pp. 127, 
128; “I think it probable that Ooiebrooke’s reading of Patra Savaras is 
“ erroneous, as Varaha Mihira gives the name otPanga Savara, or leaf-clad 
“ Savaras. Varaha places in the south-east quarter, in the territory of the 
‘‘aborigines, the Pui-ikas, the Dasamas, the naked ^aharasy and the Parna 
Sabaras,^^ and in the south the Sauris and Kir^as. The commentator, 
“ however, takes these two names as one, or Sauri’-Kirnasy who are probably 
“ the people of Hwen Tsang’s Kirna-Sumrna. Professor Kern thinks that 
“ the Parna Savaras are ‘ manifestly the Phyllitae of Ptolemy,’ and he ex- 
‘ ‘ plains the name as ‘ feeding upon leaves.’ But, as we know that the Juangs, 
“ a cognate race, still wear leaves, it seems to me more probable that the 
“term means ‘ leaf -clad,’ In other places Varaha speaks of the ‘ Savara 
“savages,’ (IX, 15), the ‘savage Saharas and Pulindas’ (IX, 29), and 
“ of various tribes of Sahara sa-vages (XXXII, 15). TMs last notice must 
“ refer to more than the two tribes of Nagna Sabaras, or ‘ Naked Savaras, 
“ and Pai'na Savarasy or ‘ Leaf-clad.’ Both Amara and Varaha date about 
“A.D. 550.” 

To my previous remarks, I only add that the term (pvXK^rai, as used by 
Ptolemy, cannot apply to the Saharas, who are mentioned by him VII, I, 80 
near the Ganges ; that a word ^yWeiral does, I believe, not occur in Greek, 
though (pvXKlrifjs (m) and <f>vXXiris (/) are used in the sense of ^-dxxivosy made of 
leaves ; that the Phyllitae are distinguished by Ptolemy from the Kandaloi 



and that both cannot he regaided as one nation nylUtae-Oondah (IX, 
flSl) or as “ Uaf-oMSamras’^ {XXI, p. 93) : that the countey ofthoXo«<e- 
«H is not by Ptolemy described as Pars Phullitanm-, and that the Sab^as 
a« L 2e BrLsamhita, IX, 15, 29, and XXXII, 15, not respctively caUod 
" Smara savages," “savage Sabaias and Pulindas, 

tribes of Sahara savages,” lor we find there in the text amUnoUbaramiTan 
(IX 151 marapulinMpradhva-A^ti.Uro (IX, 29) and Tangana-Kalmga-fanga.- 
Sraviddh mikavidUh, the Sabaias mentioned, but nowhere as 

gabaii savages. The SdhUga D«rp««« mentions the different dialects, by 
whom they should be spoken, and inacates that the language ot the Abhu-us 
and Sabaras should be used by those who gam then- living by wood and 
leaves- i.e„ most probably by wood-cutting and leaJ-gatheimg (Ahhlrl 
S&varl' capi kasthapatrepajudsu). We meet here the Sabaras in connection 

with patm. _ xi j • x- j* 

Bishop Caldwell advocates- in his Comparative Grammar the dcnvation oi 

Mil from bil, arrow, as he says on p. 464 : “ Bhilla^, probably Bi/las, from 
the Dravidian vil, bil, a bow, bowmen.” The Bettigoi are also called Bittoi, 
Bittioi, and Bittigoi. Compare Lassen, vol. I, p. 113 (88), and Shemng, 
vol. II, p. 128.9, 284, 291-300, 326 ; III, 81-84. 

« See Dalton, pp. 264, 284, 430' and 439. Compare also “An Account 
of the Maiwar Bhils,” by Mr. T. H. Hendley, Bmgal Asiatic Jowrnal, voL 

XLIV,pp. 347-388. , „ , . * . 

™ I?he marriage is mentioned in a Kanarese ballad. A commentary o£ 
the BharataoampQ goes also by the name of Kormaramnjam. 
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watchmen, as the Mhars and Holeyas do in other parts of 
India. 

The chiefs of the Bhils are known as Bhilldlas, Some 
Bhil chiefs have assumed the title of Nay ah or Naiek, as the 
Pailis and Mahars have done. The founder of the Tadava 
Dynasty of Demgiri here the name of Bhillama, which word 
I have previously explained. This Bhillama is also called 
Bhillamanrpa, and Balanrpa, and Bellam. 

Colonel Tod names Bulla as the progenitor of the Bhils."^ 

The Pulindas. 

Not only in their name hut also in their habits and 
customs do the Pallar, Pulayar and their kindred tribes 

See Mr. T. H. Hendley^s Account of the Maiwdr Mhils^ vol. 44, p. 347, 
ff. : “ In the hilly tracts, the erection of cairns, usually on hill tops ; the 
adoption of Shiva and his consort as symbols of the powers of terror and 
darkness ; the construction of stone platforms on which stand blocks smeared 
with red paint ; the sacrifice of animals and tradition of human oblations ; 
the use of effigies of the horse are apparently relics of their ancient faith. 
Piles of loose stones, . , or mere platforms, are erected on the summits of high 
hills, . . on these axe arranged a large number of stone or burnt clay images 
of the horse. I have seen a hollow cairn on the verge of a steep crag near 
Khairwara, four feet in diameter and as many deep, filled with these 
images, each of which was about four inches in length . . The common 
explanation of the construction of cairns and horses is as follows Heaven 
is supposed to be but a short distance from earth, hut the souls of the dead 
have to reach it by a very painful and weary joumey, which can be avoided 
to some extent during life by ascending high hills, and there depositing 
images of the horse — which in addition to reminding the gods of the work 
already accomplished, serve as chargers upon which the soul may ride a 
stage to bliss. . . The BhIl is an excellent wood-man, knows the shortest 
cuts over the hills ; can walk the roughest paths and climb the steepest 
crags without slipping or feeling distressed. . . Though robbers, and 
timorous, owing to ages of ill-treatment, the men are brave when trusted, 
and very faithful ; they have been looked upon by the Rajputs as wild 
beasts to be hunted down as vermin, and are now only beginning to feel 
themselves men. . History proves them always to have been faithful to 
their nominal Rajput sovereigns, especially in their adversity. The Bhil 
is a merry soul loving a jest.’" About the Bhtls read the account of Mr, 
W. I. Sinclair in the Indian Antiquary^ vol. IV, pp. 336-338. 

Colonel Tod mentions Bulla on the first table of his Annals. In the IV 
Appendix to the same volume on p, 802 is explained as the^ 

goddess of the Bhil tribe. 

With respect to the Kaick title in use among the Bhils, "see Dr. Wilson's 
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resemTble the ancient PuUndaSs who lived in olden times in 
various districts all over India. 

In the Aitareya Brahmana the Pnlindas, together with 
the Andliras, Pundras, Sabaras,^^ and Mutibas, are declared 
to be the offspring of the cursed elder sons of Visvamitra^ 
while, according to another tradition, they were descended 
from the dark-skinned, flat-nosed, and dwarfish Nisada, who 
had been produced by rubbing the thigh of the corpse of the 
impious king Vena. The Pulindas are frequently mentioned 
in the classical language of India as well as in those of 
Europe. The Ramayana fixes their abode in different parts 
of Northern and Southern India. They are found on the 
banks of the Indus, and even in Ceylon ; in Central India 
they occupied extensive tracts and dwelt among the Bhils, 
Sabaras, and Gronds in such a manner that the one are often 
mistaken for the other. The Mahabharata, Visnu-, Bhaga- 
vata-, Padma-, and other Puranas, the Brhatsamhita and 
various works contain repeated allusions to them, and Ptolemy 
introduces them by the name of PuUndai agriophagoi,^^ or 


Indian Caste ^ vol. I, p. 99 : The word HdJc, the contraction of Hay ah, is 
the common epithet (of respect) used by the lowly Mahars of the Maratha 
country. From the abundance of Ndks connected with the Bhills of the 
Baria jungles, east of Baroda, they are called Hdkadas.'^' Compare also 
Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, vol. II, p. 299 : The territories of 
Baria and Chota Oodepoor, in Bewa Kanta, were infested by a class of 
Bheels, known as Naikras, of peculiarly savage and predatory habits.” 
Consult also Indian Antiquary, vol. Ill, p. 208, on Nakara ; Nayak ; 
NTayko. 

I quote here the derivation of the word Sahara proposed by 
General Sir Alex. Cunningham, Archmologieal Survey of India, vol. XVII, 
p. 113 : The origin of the name of Savat'u must he sought for outside the 
“language of the Ary as. In Sanskrit Savara simply means a ‘corpse.^ 
“ From Herodotus, however, we learn that the Scjdhian word for an ‘ axe ’ 
“ was Sagaris ; and as g and v are interchangeable letters, Smar is the same 
“word as Sugar, It seems, therefore, not unreasonable to infer that the 
‘Hrihes, who were so called, took their name from their habit of carrying 
“ axes. Kow it is one of the striking peculiarities of the Savaras that they 
“are rarely seen without an axe in their hands.” 

See Lassen’s Indische Alterthumshunde, vol, II, p. 101, 469. 

VLouk'ivZaib.ypiQ^dyot; Btol., VU, I, 64. 
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raw flesh and iviid fruits eating Ptdindm, as living north of 
the present Barok. 

On Pulaha, Pulastya, Puloman, &c. 

The previously mentioned names of Pulaha, Pulastya^ 
PiilomaHy hear in their first two syllables Pula a strange 
resemblance to the name of the Pulwyar BXidi Pulindm. Sans- 
krit grammarians generally eonneet the names of these 
Saints with the root pul^ to be great, and the word Piilastya 
is also derived from pulaSy standing for puras^ These deri- 
vations, however, appear too artificial.^^ 

Pidastya is said to be the father oiAgastya and Viiravas. 
Visravas had four sons, Euhira by Idavida (or Ilavila) 
and RamnUy Kumhhakarmy and Vibhtmna by Kesini. The 
saintly civiliser of Southern India, Agastya, is thus, as pre- 
viously noticed, very closely indeed related to the chief of 
the hated Raksasas, being in fact the uncle of Havana, the 
god-despising king of Lanka. While Havana conquered 
India and reduced the gods to abject subjection, from which 
they were only rescued by Visnu appearing as Balarama, his 
uncle Agastya waged war with the demons and advised 
Hama how to subdue the Eaksasas. Similar family discords 
assisted Hama in his warfare against Havana and Bali, 
whose respective brothers Yibhisana and Sugriva joined 
Rama. 

While Havana is regarded with horror by the Brah- 
mans, a Vedic work on Phonetics, is ascribed to 

this Eaksasa. His memory is still cherished by the Jains. 


Compare the remarks of the Rev. F, Rittal on the root palaif pule, poU 
and on Fulaha and FuUstya in the Indian Antiquary, vol. VIII (1879), 
j)p. 50j 51. Though I arrived at my conclusions previously to my reading 
Mr. KitteFs suggestive article, I admit his priority in this respect and gladly 
quote his opinion : “ The Fallava . . and the Fallavaka, a libertine, a gallant, 
“Ido not hesitate to connect with Foley a ; and who knows whether the 
“ ancient Pallava dynasty was not a dynasty of certain Foley as when still a 
“ powerful tribe.” 
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It is also curious that Eavana is esteemed and ackncwledged 
hy pious Pandits as a learned man, and is supposed to have 
been the author of a Telugu Grrammar.^® 

Though the Eaksasas are described in the Eamayana 
and elsewhere as horrible monsters both physically and 
morally, it appears that the condition of being a Eaksasa 
depended more upon the sins committed by an individual or 
by his progenitors than upon the accident of birth. If 
this be admitted, the physical monstrosities ascribed to the 
Eaksasas must be regarded as the exaggerated creations of 
a morbid and hostile imagination. 

Even the Eamayana extols the beauty and grandeur of 
Lanka, its architectural splendour, and the efficiency of its 
administration. This latter was so excellent, that no thief 
dared to pick up any valuable thing lost in its streets. 
The enemies of Eama could hardly, therefore, have been so 
rude and uncivilised as they are generally represented. 

The ancient historical capital of Ceylon went by the 
name of Pulastinagara.^^ If Eavana is regarded as the king 
of Lanka, and perhaps also as the master of Southern India, 
and if the present Pulayar are admitted to be representa- 
tives of the aborigines, the startling similarity of the names 
Piilastya and Pukij/an is at once explained. 

The relationship between the Paulastya Agastya and 
the Paulastya Eavana opens at all events a new and wide per- 
spective. It thus appears that the mind-born sons of Brahma 
should be taken as the progenitors of all the different races 
of India, and that, as all men emanate from one common 
source, no vital difference is acknowledged to exist between 


'^8 Compare the Andhra Kaumudi in which the Edvaniya^ the Telugu 
Grammar ascribed to Rava^a, ia repeatedly mentioned. 

Megasthenes calls the Singhalese Falaiogonoi and the Periplus mark 
Brythmi calls Ceylon Falaesimundu, See Lassen’s Ind, Alt., I, p, 240 
(2nd edition) ; compare alsoMr.X.W. Bhys Davids in the Indian Antiquary, 
voL II (1873), p. 286, on Pulastipura. 
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them at first. The degraded condition into which some sank 
was, therefore, dne to subsequent events. 

The word Pula must be regarded as a corruption of Palla, 
This change from a to u is easily accounted for. Not only 
is the letter a changed into w, as in the Sanskrit jmla which 
in Tamil becomes but the vowel a is often, especially in 

the North India, pronounced as u. 

It is even possible that the names of the demon IlvaJa^ 
who was destroyed by Agastya, and of his son Balvala con- 
tain another reference to the original Pallas. At all events 
the similarity of the names of Pulalia^ Pidadya, PuUmcui^ 
&c., with that of the Pulayar, as well as the connection 
which the near relationship between the Sage Agastya and 
the Eaksasa Ravana suggests as existing between the Brah- 
manieal civiliser of Southern India and the representative 
ruler of the aborigines, should command in future researches 
the attention of the scholar. 


CHAPTER VI 


On the Pallis, Agnikueas, PiNnyAs, Vellalar, &c. 

The Agnikidas, 

Another portion of the aboriginal South-Indian popula- 
tion is represented by the Pallis, The Pallis form at this 
moment on the whole a highly respectable class, living partly 
as agriculturists in the country and partly as citizens in towns. 
They belong to the caste of the Yamiiyar 
The word Vanniyan is generally derived from the Sanskrit 


80 This caste includes also the Anuppar, Bailagar, Dgvadigar, Kallar, 
Maravar, Masadikar, Bantar, Muppar, Nattambadis, Padaiyaccis, Pariva- 
rams, Sudras, Uppiliyar, TJdayar and Vanniyar . According to the last Census 
Report the Pallis number 1,300,733 souls, of whom 1,295,049 live in the 
Madras Presidency, which number is only exceeded by the Shanar with 
2,028,546, of whom 1,478,660 dwell also in Madras, by the Vellalar with 
1,683,100, and by the Pariahs with 3,223,938 persons, and the whole of the 
other unclassified population consisting of 3,934,990 individuals. The 
last two figures refer to the Madras Presidency alone. 
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VaJmi^ iSre. Agni^ the god of fire, is connected with the 
regal office, as kings hold in their hands the fire wheel or 
Agneyacahra, and the Vannijar urge in support of their 
name the regal descent they claim, for they contend that the 
Pandya kings belonged to their race. In the north of India 
four races — the Gaithm^ Cdliikga (Solanki), Framdra, and 
Parihara — similarly claim to originate from Agni, and are 
called Agnikuks. 

The existence of these Fire-races, Agnihula or Vahnihuk 
(Yanniyan), in North and South India is a remarkable fact. 
No one can refuse to a scion of a Non- Aryan warrior tribe the 
title of Rqjaputra, but in so doing we establish at once Aryan 
and Non-Aryan Bajaputras or Rajputs. The Vanniyan of 
South India may be accepted as a representative of the Non- 
Aryan Rajput element. Yet, if we thus admit a Turanian 
element among the Rajputs, the question arises, how far does 
it extend ? The modern Rajputs of Northern India are in 
most cases the offspring of mixed parentage, for even Aryan 
warriors of pure extraction did not scorn in bye-gone times 
to take as wives by peaceful or violent means the alien 
daughters of the soil.^^ 

The legend goes that after Parasurama had swept the 
Ksatriya race from the surface of the earth, ignorance and 
infidelity began to spread again in the land, and the Brah- 
mans were prevented by impious races— Asuras, Daityas, 
and Danavas— from fulfilling their sacred rites. Vasistha^ov 
according to others his great rival Ymdmitra^ took compas- 
sion on the oppressed, and with Indra, Brahma, Siva, Yisnu 
and the other gods repaired to the Agnikunda, the hollow 
which contained the consecrated fire, on Mount Ah% the 
celebrated peak of Rajasthan. There the hermits prayed 
and purified the fire fountain with the sacred water of the 
Granges. Indra first formed a figure of grass and sprinkling on 


Compare pp. 46 and 46 on tlie genealogies of the Bajpnts. 
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it tlie water of life, cried : ^^Mdr, Mar ’’ Slay, Slay,” and the 
Paramdra, the killer of enemies, appeared. Abu Dbar and 
Uj jain were assigned to him as his territory. Brahma instilled 
his essence into the second image, and throwing it into the 
pit, Caluk or Solahld appeared with a sword in one hand, 
the Veda in the other, and a noose round his neck. He 
received Anhaljnir, Sim formed the third figure, and Pari- 
hara rose as an ill-favored black figure armed with a bow. He 
stumbled and was placed as a guardian at the temple gates. 
Nine places of the desert, Marmthalam^ were assigned to him. 
Vlmu formed Oaturbhuja Cauhan, who appeared like him 
four-armed^ in each arm carrying a peculiar weapon. He 
received Maedvati Nagaru These were the ancestors of the 
Agnikula^ who destroyed the demon races, and of all the 
thirty-six royal races the four Agnikulas rank highest, ac- 
cording to ‘‘ Chand, the great bard of the Ohohans.” This 
creation is dated so far back as the opening of the second 
age of the Hindus” (Tod, ibidem, -p, 4:42), Cauhan chro- 


82 See for this account Tod’s Itajasthany vol. II, pp, 440, Visvdmitra 
is here mentioned as the presiding priest, while in the first volume, p. 95, 
Vmiatha fills this place : ** From the fire-fountain a figure issued forth, hut 
he had not a warrior’s mien. Tl\e Brahmins placed him as guardian of the 
gate, and thence his name, Prithiha-dwara (portal or door {dwar) of the earth ; 
contracted to Prithihara and Purihara) . A second issued forth, and being 
formed in the palm {chaloo) of the hand was called Chalooka. A thiiU ap- 
peared and was named Pramara (the first striker). He had the blessing of the 
Rics, and with the others w^nt against the demons, but they did not prevail. 
Again Yasistha, seated on the lotus, prepared incantations ; again he called 
the gods to aid : and as he poured forth the libation, a figure arose, lofty in 
stature, of elevated front, hair like jet, eyes rolling, breast expanded, fierce, 
terrific, clad in armour, quiver filled, a bow in one hand and a brand in the 
Other, quadriform {chatooranga), whence his name Ohohan {chatoor or cJm, 
‘four’; Anga, body’).” About Ganhdn, see Elliot’s Sup, Glossary, vol. I. 
p. 6S,ff.^ 

The discrepancies between these two legends are considerable, not only 
so far as the presiding priests are concerned, but also with respect to the order 
of creation, and because in the description given in the text the gods them- 
selves take part in the creation. Caluka or euluJca signifies a hollowed hand to 
hold water. Colonel Tod assigns (II, p. 441), as above stated, the mndngul 
Marmthaliy or * nine habitations of the desert ’ to Parihara, while he had 
previously (vol. I, p. 91) allotted the No-kote MaroostkulU to Pramara, 






nicies mention AJa as the founder of AJmere, the mountain of 
Aja, Tradition connects Candragupta with the Mori hranch 
of the Pramaras. TJjjayin\ the capital of Vikramadityaj is 
assigned to them, and Bhoja BAja, at whose court the Nine 
Gems are said to have flourished, belonged to the Pramara 
tribe. 

It is not my purpose to discuss here the fortunes of these 
celebrated clans ; they are only of interest in this inquiry 
in so far as a connection might be established between the 
Agnikiila of the North and the Vanniyar of the South. 

Lassen regards the derivation of the name Prmndra from 
Paramdra in the sense of Idlley of enemies as suspicious and 
ascribes it to a later period.®^ Colonel Tod says : ‘‘ that 
“ these races, the sons of Agni, were but regenerated, and 
converted by the Brahmins to fight their battles, the 
clearest interpretation of their allegorical history will dis- 
close, and . . warrants our asserting the Agniculas to be 

of this same race, which invaded India about two centuries 
before Christ/’ — (YoL I, p. 90.) No matter whether 
Colonel Tod’s reasoning and conclusion are right or wrong, 
one can agree with him so far as the Non- Ary an origin of 
the Agnikulas is concerned. 

As has previously been stated, mention is made by 
Ptolemy, YII, 1, 70, of the Poruaroi {Ilwpovapoi), a name 
which Lassen thinks is derived from Pramara.^^ I believe 
that Lassen is mistaken on this point. I prefer to explain 
the m as a modification of an original as, in Vellama 
for Pallava, and to suggest Parmdra as the original form 
of Paramara. 

83 See Lassen^s Ind-. AUerth.^ Ill, p. 572 ; “ Da sein Fame sonst JPrdmdra 
lautet, must jene Erklarung dos Famens als eine willkiihrliclie Dichtung 
gelteu.’V ■; 

8-^ See Lassen, ibidem^ ITT, p. 150 : Yon den Porvaroi hake ich schon frii- 
her hemerkt, dass ihr Name hochst wahrscheinlich aus dem bekannten, sich 
PraMdra nenrienden Geschlechte der Rajaputra enstellt ist, welclier in der 
Yolkssprache Punvar lautet und'in dieser Form welter von Pramara entfemt 
ist, ak Porvara.” 
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I liave already connected the Paravari of the Maratha 
eoantrj with the Poruaroi of Ptolemy, and eventually with 
the Pariahs of Southern India. Others identify the Poruaroi 
with the Pariharas. Whichever derivation is right, we can- 
not he far wrong, if we regard the connection between the 
Poruaroi and the Paravar and Pariahs as established, mainly 
in consequence of the identity between the Marathi Paravari 
and the Mahars,®^ 

One of the 15 sub-divisions of the South-Indian Vanniyar 
is called Parivdram, which name, if not of Sanskrit origin, 
may likewise be considered as a connecting link between the 
northern and southern Paravari. 

Under these circumstances the terms Pramdra and Pari^ 
hdra can be traced to an ancient Dravidian source and 
associated with the Paradas and similar names. Dr. Fr. 
Buchanan has, as I have quoted, proposed to connect the 
Pariharas with the Bhars. 

No doubt most of the Eajputs are easily distinguishable 
from other Hindus by their proud bearing, fine figure and 
lighter complexion, but these peculiarities do not necessarily 
point to an Aryan origin, for such varieties in outward 
appearance are found in all large nations which contain 
different classes and ranks. The Turcomans of Western 
Asia, the Osmanli Turks and the Magyars of Hungary, 
who are not Aryans, count among the finest races. If the 
origin of the Agnikulas throughout India can be eventually 
proved as Non- Aryan, a very important historical fact will 


Archcdologieal Survey of India^ vol. IX, p. 5. ** The JPorudri^ who are 

very probably the same people as the Parihars ; ’’ ibidem^ vol. XXI, p. 93; 
To the south of the Boliugae, Ptolemy places the Voruari with their three 
“ towns, named Bridama^ Tholohana^ and Malaita, The people I take to be 
the Parihar Kajputs, who have occupied this part of the country from a 
very early date.” — Mr. McCrindle says in his Ancient India as described 
by Btolemy^ p. 164 : Porouaroi {Bbrvaroi) : — This is the famous race of 
the Pauravas, which, after the time of ji^exander, was all predominant in 
Bajasthana under the name of the Pramaras.” 
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have been ascertained. New researches have shown that the 
Aryan population in India is very limited in numbers, and 
that even admitting all Brahmans to be of pure Aryan origin, 
this highest caste counts according to the last census only 
13,693,439 members against a grand total of 252,541,210.®® 

On the Pallis. 

A feeling of superiority has of late re-asserted itself 
among the Pallis. The Madras Census Report of 1 87 1 states : 
“ The Vunnias or Pullies are the great agricultural laboring 
class of the southern districts. Before the British occu- 
“ pation of the country, they were slaves to the Yellalar 
and Brahman cultivators ; but a large number of them 
“ are now cultivators on their own account, or else work the 
‘‘ lands of the higher castes, on a system of sharing half 
“ the net produce with the proprietor,’’ With the return 


See Madras Census Report of 1881, vol. I, pp. 103-105. It will also be 
** unnecessary here to go over the old discussion as to how far the caste system 
of Southern India is of Aryan origin. It may be safely accepted that the 
“ mass of the people are not Aryan ; that indeed none of them are Aryan, 
“ except the Brahmans, probably not all of these, for there are several classes 
“ or sub-divisions of Brahmans of more or less hazy origin. All the rest of 
“ the so-called Hindus may, if they please, call themselves Shftdras, but they 
“ are in fact a Dravidian or Turanian or Scythian people, who have adopted 
in a very highly-developed form, the Aryan caste system, whose germs are 
“ found in the four caste system of Menu ... Of late years, castes have been 
“ so infinitely multiplied that, even if there were any recognised principle of 
** precedence, the nuances of rank would be so slight, that the pMces of the 
several castes could not be distinguished. But there is no such principle. 
Except the members of the admittedly degraded and depressed castes, each 
Shadra thinks, or professes to think, his caste better than his neighbour's. 
The Shftuar claims to be Eajput. The Kammala and PattnUl growl that, if 
they had their rights, they would he recognised as Brahmans. But in this 
“ matter, as in the matter of occupation, modern innovation has had its effect. 
“ Wealth means social pre-eminence in the India of 1881, nearly as much as 
“ it does in England. A Shudra millionaire cannot be made a Brahman, but 
he can purchase the services of Brahmans. A Brahman cannot eat with 
“ him ; but this is the Brahman’s loss, for the millionaire’s rice is fair and 
“ his ghee unexceptionable.** 

The Madras Cemus Report, vol. I, p, 157, continues ; Others are 
simply labourers, and many of them, by taking advances from their 
employers, are stUl practically serfs of the soil, and unable to extricate 
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of self-esteem and independence tte Pallis liave not been 
backward in denying such a statement as tbe one just 
made concerning their alleged condition of serfdom, and in 
urging their claims. They have thus lately presented to 
Grovernment a petition in order to obtain certain concessions 
at Kahcipuram, Srirahgam and Madras. They claim to be 
the descendants of Manimahamnni and, as what formerly 
belonged to them, demand the Dharmakartaship of the 
Ekaihbaresvarasvami-kovil in Kancipuram, and the censor- 
ship over the nine classes of people there, including in it 
even the chiefs of the Itahkai and Valahkai, of the 
left and right hand people. The Jdtisangrahasdra and the 
Jdtibhedaml contain much valuable information on this topic, 
though no critical acumen has been exercised in arranging 
and verifying the evidence. 

It is very unfortunate that hardly any question of his- 
torical interest which concerns the various classes of the 
population of this country is considered with impartiality. 
Class interest and caste pride prevent unbiassed inquiries and 
even-balanced decisions. The relations of the various agii- 


tliemselves from tlie bondage of tbe landlord. In all respects, these people 
have the characteristics of aboriginal tribes. They are, as a rule, a very dark- 
skinned racf', hut good field laborers, excellent farm servants, and cultivators. 
They abound largely in the Tamil districts of Trichinopoly and Tanjore. 
The VunniaSj like so many of the Scidra castes in the south, are stiiving to 
prove that their position in the caste system is a wrong one. In 1833 they 
attempted, in Pondicherry, to get a legal decision that they were not of a 
low caste ; but the administration refused to deal with the question, on the 
ground that the Hindu law did not refer to the Vtmnias at all. There can he 
no doubt that when the aboriginal tribes ruled in South India, many Vunnias 
raised themselves to the position of I*ol^gars, or independent chiefs. The 
term Nixick is usually affixed to the names of the Vunnias, and the Naicks of 
Madura and Tinnevelly were great men not very long ago. There are about 
thirty suh -divisions of the FulUeS) named chiefly after their different occupa- 
tions, but they may all eat together and some intermarry.’^ The Census of 
188l,in vol. I, p. 104, saj’-s : “ The Palli, once the Vellala’s slave, is still 
working on the soil as a laborer and often as a proprietor. But the work of 
divorce between occupation and caste has not only begun, hut has advanced, 
and is advancing.” 
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cultural classes to one another are very strained, and the 
evidence which the one may supply with respect to the other 
should always he accepted with great caution. Thus the 
acrimonious dissensions which exist between the Pallis and 
Vellalar are a matter of deep regret, but they must be men- 
tioned here to explain why certain statements concerning 
both cannot be admitted in an historical inquiry, as they are 
unsupported by facts and are tainted by prejudice.®® 

The investigation which I am now making is sine ira 
et studio, and I trust it will be accepted as such by those 
who come within its range. 

The difference which at an early stage divided the Pallar 
from the Pallis was, I believe, that the former confined 
themselves to the country, pdlayam, while the latter congre- 
gated mostly in villages and towns. These were named palli 
(u^eQ) or palli in contradistinction to the country 

or Pdlaiyam [uiT^tutn) in Tamil and pdlemu in 

Telugu. The feudal chieftains were called after the country 
Poligars.®^ The bulk of the Pallas, who lived as agricultural 


88 Compare “ The Poyakharries versm Meerassidars, or the Revenue 
System of Madras,’* by A. Venkatachella Naicker, p. 9. Again, in the third 
place, Mr. Place states that the Pullees were servants of the Brahmins. Any 
thing more untrue could not he stated. The Pullees or Vunneers were not 
the servants of the Brahmins. They were formerly the ruling race of a very 
large portion of Southern India. The potentates, Sharen, Cholen, and Paun- 
dian were all Tunneers, and all the southern and western Poligars and 
Zemindars are, even at the present time, Vunneers ; and on p. 12 : In proof 
that the Pullees or Vunneers were the most powerful and most prevalent 
race in Southern India, there are the boundary stones which are marked with 
the Royal “wheel of mandate” an ensign of the royal descent of the 
Vunneers ; also the inscriptions on the temples of Conjeeveram and in fact 
on the muntapums and other sacred shrines throughout the Chingleput 
district. ‘Whilst the Vellalars had the mark of a trident on their boundary 
stones, and the boundary stones of the agraharuras bore the impression of 
a short Brahmin with an umbrella. 

Consult about the Sasanams concerning the Vanniyar /dtisangrahasara, 
pp. 272, 326, &c, 

' 8® Fdlaiyahkdran in Tamil and VdUgddu in Telugu. Por 'Pdlemu, 
encampment, baronial village, occurs in Telugu also the word Telmm, 
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labourers in the country, were^ like our rustics, peasants or 
boors, while the inhabitants of a village or small town {pdlJh 
palli, palk, Slg,), assuming the same name as the place they 
inhabited, became gradually urbane and polite citizens. 

The Pallis generally worship in temples dedicated to 
Dharmamja. In these temples are found the images of 
Yudhisthira (or Dharmaraja) and of his four brothers Bhima^ 
Arjuna, Nakula, and Sahadeva, of Draupadi, of Krsna, and 
occasionally of Potaraja (also Poturdjii in Telugu and Totappci 
in Kanarese). The head of Iravat, the son of Arjuna and 
Uliipl, who, according to popular tradition, was killed on 
the day preceding the battle as an oblation to the battle-field, 
and whose head looked on the fight for eighteen days, is 
often exhibited on a pole during the festival. The Maha- 
bharata fixes the death of Iravat on the eighth day of the 
battle. A Paili is, as a rule, the pujdri or priest of the 
shrine. The above-mentioned Potardja is a rustic god 
revered especially in the Telugu, Kanarese, and Marathi 
districts, and his wives are known as G-ahgamma, Polakamma 
or Poleramma (the goddess of small-pox), &e. 

At the great annual festival in honor of Dharmaraja, or 
the local god or goddess, people walk over burning coals, 
in order to testify their purity of mind. 

The worship of Dharmaraja is very popular ; it is, per- 
haps, the most widely spread in this country. Over 500 
Dharmaraja temples exist in South- Aroot alone. The 
village goddess is occasionally called Draupadi, and, even 
where she has a name of her own, she is often merely a sub- 
stitute for the wife of the Pandavas. The popularity which 
the latter enjoy among the lower classes of the inhabitants 
throughout India is very significant, inasmuch as it is in 
opposition to Bdma, the favorite hero and divine represent- 


Compare the meaning of ndgara and ndgar(iha^ citizen, polite, clever, 
from ruir/ara^ town, in Sanskrit ; with, TrohirtK^s from vokU in Greek ; and 
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ative a-mong the Brahmans. It is also remartahle that 
Brahmans have nothing to do with these temples. 

Some of the most celebrated remains in India are those 
found at the Seven Pagodas near Madras. Famous among 
these rock temples and rock sculptures of Mdmalkqmram or 
MdmUlpuram are the Eathas or monolithic temples of the 
five Pandavas and of their wife Draupadl. Mamallapuxam 
or Mavallipuram stands, I believe, for Mahdmallapuram or 
Malidpallipumm, that is, the town of the great Mallas or Pallis, 
both designations being almost identical. And even if 
MahdvaIMpuram is to be regarded as connected with the name 
of the great king Bali, he himself, as I have previously 
endeavoured to show on pp. 14 and 15, should be looked 
upon as the representative of the Mallas or Pallas, Pallis 
and Pallavas. If we now associate the cult of the Pan- 
davas with these relics at Mamallapuram and consider that 
the inhabitants of this town, the Mallas, worshipped those 
heroes as do their descendants even to-day, and that the 
Pallis are the pdjdns of these deified persons at this moment, 
I believe that a relation has been sufficiently established 
between the Pandavas and the original inhabitants of this 
country,^^ 


See in tlie Indiayi Antiqmnj, yol. II, pp. 190 and 191, the article : 
Walking throngb. Eire,” by Mr. H. J. Stokes, M.O.S. “ The situation was 
on an extensive open plain before the village deity BraupaU Amman\H temple. 
The pit lay east and west ; the image of the goddess was pjlaeed at the west 
■end, and it was towards it that the worshipper walked along the length of 
the pit from east to west.” Vsrappa Vandyan states : — “I was one of the 
eight persons who carried the goddess Draupati Amman to the place where 
'«‘the fire-treading took place. The fire-pit was a trench about two poles 
<‘long by two strides broad. Six babul trees were cut into faggots and 
kindled. Those who trod on the fire were Xachchu, Pujari of Periyan- 
•** gudt, Chidambaram ; Pujari of Angalamman temple at Achchutaman- 
■**galam; E.amasami Pillei, Stanika of Draupati Amman of Periyangudi ; 
Saminada Padcyachi of the same place, his brother Suhraya ; Subba- 
nayakkan of Valkei. . IQagappa Malavarayan states : — ‘‘ I live in the next 
strejet to the temple of Draupati.” . , Nachchii Fadeyachi states : — “ I am. 
i^ujari of this temple of Draupati.” The practice of fire-treading is 
** connected in some places with a legend of Draupadl , . the wife of the 
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lu Cliinglepiit and its neigliboiirliood tke Pallis add to 
tlieir name the title of JSfdyakar oi: leader, which term is 
synonymous with the TlAugu Ndyadu and the Malay alam 
Ndya}\ Those in Tanjore and its neighbourhood prefer the 
Tamil title Padaiydcd army-leader, which has 

the same meaning as Nayakar ; while others in Coimbatore, 
Salem, North and South- Arcot call themselves, like the 
neighbouring hill men, Kaiin^r or I 

connect this word with the root ko^ and derive it from konda^ 
mountain, and if this etymology is right, it shows that 
these Pallis have preserved in their name some recollection 
of their original habitat. 


Fandavas.’’ — I Rave mentioned the names of the worsMpijers, in order to 
prove that they are Pallis (Nayakar) and Padaiyaccis. 

Read also “ The Village Feast/’ by Cax^tain Mackenzie in the Indian 

Antiquary, voL III, pp. 6~9, and “ Passing through Fire/’ by Mr. M. J. 
Walhouse, late in Indian Antiquary, vol. VII., pp. 126-129 : 

When not done in discharge of vows made in time of sickness or disaster, 
** the lire- walking seemed to he performed (generaUy in March and June) in 
most places in honoui' of Virabhadra, the portentous fiame-clad progeny 
of Siva, who is especially feared as presiding over family discord and mis- 
“ fortune, or else of Dharmaraja, the elder Pa^dlava, to whom there are five 
‘‘ hundred temples in South Arkat alone, and with whom and Draupadi the 
“ cei'cmony has some particular association. In Ganjam and Maisur it is per- 
formed in honour of a village goddess, and everywhere seems connected 
“witlx aboriginal rites and Siva- worship, Brahmaps always disovming it.” 
I myself witnessed this fire-treading in June 1885 in Coimbatore. With 
respect to the sun worship previously mentioned on p. 62 as peculiar to the 
Scythians, it should he remembered that Draupadi prayed twice to the sun 
god for assistance. Concerning the explanation of Mahamallapura I may 
also add that I regard llallapura as the original form of Mailapur in Madras. 
Those names will be considered in the last part of this treatise. 

93 The higher castes are often anxious to enhance their superiority at 
the expense of their inferiors, whom they ridicule. To this tendency must 
be ascribed many expressions which reflect on. the language used by Pariahs, 
PaJdar, PaUis, and Padaiyaccis. The word Padaiyacci is derived from padai 
and dtcl, which originally signified Army ruling. Its more correct spelling 
is Padaiyatoi, u£S3i-aj/rLl^- 

Tho Rev. Mr, Loventhal of Yellore informs mo that the hill-people near 
Yellore insist on being addressed as Gaundan and Qaundal, and that they 
feel insulted when called Ayya or Amma. He tells me also that many 
Pallis adopt now the title Mudaliyar. Occasionally the term Kaun^ar is 
used by Pulayar and Caixdalas. 
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Tlie few necessaries whieli in India suffice to sustain life, 
the simplioity of manners, and similarity of external -wants 
create a great uniformity in the habits and mode of living 
among the population. In this respect there is less^ differ- 
ence, perhaps, between the rich and the poor in India than 
elsewhere. The dwelling places are pretty much the same in 
villages as in towns, and architectural ambition displays itself 
mostly in the erection of the temples devoted to the gods, 
or the palaces occupied by the kings. Difference in population 
—irrespective of caste, religion, and occupation— forms, 
therefore, in India the most striking distinction between 
village and town. In these oiroumstanees even speech does 
not, as a rule, distinguish between them, and in the Dravidian 
languages the same expressions palli {palh, ha-Uh ^c.) and 
ur {urn, &o.) are applied both to village and town. 

Different meanings of the -word Paeei. 

The word Palli has also various other meanings. In 
towns, and even in small villages, where people congregate in 
greater numbers, such buildings and institutions as temples 
and schools are more easily and more appropriately founded 
tTi3.Ti in a lonely and sparsely populated country. These 
establishments are accordingly called after the place in which 
they are erected. The Buddhist and Jain missionaries were 
probably the first preachers and religious teachers who 
devoted themselves to the indigenous population and who 
succeeded in their efforts to win by their sympathy the affec- 
tion of the masses. This may be the reason why a temple, 
more particularly if Buddhistic and J aina, is called palli. 

Everything connected with royalty has the term palli 
prefixed to it in Malayalam as pallikomlakam, a royal palace, 
palUmetta, a royal bed, paimi a royal sword, paimUa, 
a royal chase, &c.«» This expression is very peculiar indeed, 

93 In Tamil tlie word paRi is a* ti“®s ® 

thus pcilUyarai, like tke Malayalam denotes tke royal bod-chamDer, 
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and seems to prove that the recollection of the splendour and 
power of the ancient Pallas or Pallis had not died out in the 
minds of the jpoople when these words came into use. 

The Buddhist missionaries, who propagated throughout 
India the precepts of their master^ spoke and wrote a Pra- 
kritised form of Sanskrit. This became gradually the sacred 
language of the Buddhists, and from India it was^ together 
with the Buddhistic faith, introduced into Ceylon. Though 
this idiom differed widely from the language which the 
Dravidian Pallas spoke in those days, in the same way as 
the priestly Latin differed much from the vernaculars of 
Northern Europe into which it spread with the progress of 
Christianity, yet, as the Buddhistic religion came to Ceylon 
from the country inhabited mostly by Pallas, or in whose 
tovms and temples — PalU or Pali — it had found a firm 
abode, the dialect in which the sacred books reached Ceylon 
was likewise called Pali after them. 


Explanation of the woeds Pandya, Vellala, Ballala, 

Bhillala. 

The Paljar and Pallis claim, as has been previously pointed 
out, kinship with the kings w^ho ruled over them, i.e,^ with 
the Pandyas and Pallavas. It has been proved that a 
philological connection can be established between the words 
Palla, PalU and Pallam, and no great difficulty will be 
experienced in extending it to the name of the Pandyas. 

The Pandyas of Southern India have been linked by 
legends with the Pandavas of the North. According to the 
Harivamsa (XXXII, 123), Pdndya^ together with Kerala^ 
Kdla^ and Cola^ was a descendant of the famous king Dusyanta^ 
the husband of Sakuntala and father of Bharata. Arjuna 
meets and fights in his adventures for the Asvamedha with 


wMle pa^^uklzaiyami is tlie common sleeping room. Compare also aLout 
$0,11% in tKe sense of a royal title the Jatimngmhasam^ p. 281. 
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his soil Babhrumhfma, the king of Manipura, wMeh plaoe I 
have identified with Madnxa,®^ 

The legend of the king Vijaya of Lanka is likewise 
mysteriously and intimately connected with the Pandavas. 
He is reported to have wedded a daughter of the Pandava 
king of the southern Mathura, and, as he had from her no 
offspring, to have invited his nephew from the Indian conti- 
nent to become his successor. This nephew, Pdndiivammdeva^ 
married, in his turn, the princess Bhadrakahcana, the daughter 
of Pmdu-Sdkya and grand-cousin of Buddha, who had 
drifted in a boat with her 32 lady companions to Lanka 
and arrived providentially just in time to marry the king.^^ 
But there exist also other legends which do not mention 
this connection between the Pandavas of the North and the 
Pandyas in the South. Among these is one which ascribes 
the colonisation and civilisation to a northern Vellalm named 
Madura Pdndiyan^ who, on his pilgrimage to Eamesvara, 
observed the great fertility of the Dandaha forest and deter- 
mined to settle in it. He returned to his own town, came 
back to the South with his family and dependents, cleared the 
country and erected on the banks of the Vaikai river his 
capital, which he called after himself Madura. The neigh- 
bouring Maravar assisted him much in the cultivation of 
the country and foundation of his capital. Mad, lira Pdndiijan 
ruled according to this account 50 years after his arrival, 
and died 90 years old. He was succeeded by his son 
drapdndii/an, who reigned 40 years. Malayadmya/pdndiyan 
and Alakapdndiyan are mentioned as the next kings.^® 


94 gee my monograpli “ On the Weapons of the Ancient Hindus/’ 
pp. 145-152. 

See Lassen’s Ind. Alterth,., yoI. II, pp. 95-111. 

See Historical Sketch of the Kingdom of Ptodya,” hy Horace 
Hayman Wilson, in the Journal of the Moyal Asiatic Society of G. B. and I , , 
vol. Ill, pp. 199-242, 1836, reprinted in the Madras Journal of Literature 
and Science, vol. YI, pp. 176-216, and H. H. Wilson’s Supplementary Note 
in the Madras Journal, vol. YI, pp. 217-"220, Compare also Eev. William 
Taylor’s Oriental Historical Manuscripts, Madias, 1835, in two volumes ; and 
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Tlioiigli some Itave proposed to deriye the name P andya 


his Observations on Frofessor Wilson\s Mistorical Sketch in the same volume 
oi t}v3 Madras Jotmial,'' ])1^, 142-157. H. H. Wilson had said in the Foi/al 
Asiatic Society s Journal, vol. Ill, p. 201, and in the Madras Journal, 
vol. TI, P* 177, that “ an adventurer, nanaed Pandya, of the Yelalar or 
‘^agiicultural tribe, first established himself in that portion of the south to 
''‘-which his name was afterwards assigned.” See also "Wilson’s 
Collections, Introduction, p. 45, and Tamul Boohs, p. 203 (new edition). ^ 

The Rev. W. Taylor took exception to these statements in his Oriental 
Historical Manuscripts, vol. II, pp. 73, 74, and its Appendix, pp. 35 and 
39, and animadverted on ATilson’s want of acquaintance with the Tamil 
language (p. 63), to which charges Wilson replied in his Supplementary 
Note, The Rev. W. Taylor admitted the error of indulging in strong 
language, hut maintained (on p. 144) that: Vada desattilulla pdndiyan* 

“ dkira relldzhan might have been still better and more accurately rendered 
“an ancient agriculturist in (or of) the north country,” and (on p. 149) that 
“there is, however, throughout no mention of this person’s proper name.” 
In both these statements Taylor is not quite correct. Ahira means here 
“called,” for in the same manuscript occur repeatedly such phrases as 
Irdmandkirairdcd, king called Rama, or Sltaiydkira pencdti, the wife 
called Sita. 

The Tamil manuscript in question is the Fdntiyamantalam Colamantalam 
purvikardjdearitravolunlm in the Government Oriental Manuscript Library 
No. 241, in Wilson’s Mackenzie Collections, Local History No. 4, and 

in W. Taylor’s Catalogue Raisonne, vol. Ill, p. 88, No. 2322. On p. 4a the 
pdndiyan h first mentioned as follows : j)jLJUispQuj ^ 

Qevt^strrrcofrssfljF^ jrn‘QLn<BrJriun‘^^^rr<S(^uL^/DLj 
ulLQ <3u^^itqst (Appatiye vatatecattil uHa Paytiyan akira Yel lajau inta 
Ramecurayattiraikku purappattu vantan). The translation of which sentence 
is : “ Thus having started came on a pilgrimage to Ramgsvara a YeUalan 
named Pandiya, who lived in the northern country.” Again on p. 5 b : 

. . . . ujjrs=^ urr^ihn'i^ujsar Quit (TLus ufremisLiue^ 

ULLi—(sm^^iS(^^^<sur Qumrr^^fr 
Qtsisr LD^^frfTLjff} Qiusk^ih LDS^mrrjE^^Qir^^iB QurfiilQ 

iSlesr gn/ ldQjbsu ULLL^<ssorfB€B^£friLi(y^<omQ u<s6m'(sssf}(^is^ (Ippati . . 
yaracan Pantiyan pgr Maturanayaka Pantiyan avan mutal untu pannina 
pattanattukku tan pSrai tang vaittu Maturapuri yenrum Maturainakarenrum 
pgrittu pinnum anekappattanahkalaiyum untu panninan); or in English: 
Thus this Pandiya king, called Maturapapdiyan, having given to the tovoihe 
founded first his own name, and having named it Maturapuri or Maturainagar, 
•established afterwards many towns.” The founder of the Cgla kingdom, 2'dya- 
man Nalli, is also called a YeRaian, see p. 6 b. Compare Lassen’s IndiscJie 
AUerth., vol. II, p. 108. Mr. J. H. Nelson remarks in his Manual of 
Madura, Part III, p, 44 : “The story of the man of Dude may doubtless 
be found in certain Hindu writings, but I do not believe it is traditional in 
the countr;^^ to which it relates. And the Pandya kings of the lunar race 
are commonly believed to be of the Kshatriya, not of the Yellala or any 
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directly from Pandu and some have ventured other explana- 
tions, I believe that none are generally accepted as correct 
I do not flatter myself that I have solved the difficulty, 
but merely hazard a new conjecture, I suggest that the word 
Pdndi (urressru^)^ which is specially applied to the ancient 
kingdom of Madura, and the term Pandiycm {uirmris^iu^r)^ 
which denotes the king" who ruled over it, the Pandion^ 
UapBicov of Ptolemy, VII, 1, 11, are contracted forms for 
Pallandi and Pallandiyan, The king of Madura, the Perii- 
mal of the Pandiyas, was regarded as the most powerful 
king of Southern India, and as such he might well have been 
named after the people over whom he ruled. The word 
PoUdndipan, the king of the Pallas, was contracted into 
Pandiyan as Tiruvallankodu has become Tirmdnkddu^ 

Andi and mdamn (^s£srL^(su&^)^ ruler, come from 


agricultural caste.’’ Compare also Part II, p. 31, Already the Rev. W. 
Taylor has pointed out that Oude is not mentioned as Pandya’s, hut only as 
Rama’ s home. Whatever is the right extraction of the V clialar, they as well 
as their Telugu relatives, the Velamas, regard themselves as Ksatriyas. The 
Rev, J. F. Kearns in The Tribes of South India, Madras, 1860, alludes to the 
tradition that the Reddies of Tinnevelly derive their origin from Oude, for he 
gays on p. 8 : ** There is, however, a circumstance connected with the Reddies 
which in some degree appears to impart an air of prohahility at least to 
the legend, namely, all the Reddies in the province style themselves Oude 
Reddies, and assert that Oude is the native country of their tribe.” 

Compare Lassen’s Ind. AUerth,, vol. II, p. 102, and Bishop Caldwell’s 
Introduction to his Comparative Dravidian Grammar, p. IG : The Sanskrit 
Pandya is written in Tamil Pftndiya, hut the more completely Tarailised 
form Pandi is still more commonly used all over Southern India. I derive 
Mndi not from the Tamil and Malayalam pandu, ancient, though that is 
a very tempting derivation, hut*— as native scholars always derive the word— 
from the Sanskrit Fdndu, the name of the father of the Papdava brothers. 
This very form Tandy in the sense of a descendant of Pandu, is mentioned, 
as I am informed hy Professor Max Muller, by Katyayana, the immediate 
successor of Panini.” 

Compare A Eistory of Travaneore, hy P. Shungoonny Menon, p. 2 : 

Thiruvancode instead of Sreevalumcode.” Tirmidankddu is a wrong 
conjecture. 

Not far from Tiruvajdahkddu Kes VaUmahMdu, both localities being inti- 
mately connected with each other in the history of Travaneore. I have also 
strong reasons to suppose that the name of Ttruvdhgadu near Tellicdierry is 
the same as that of TinmaMgd^u near Caliciit, Both places have celohratcd 
temples. That of the latter belongs to the Zamorin, I regard the usual 
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tilo Dravidiaa root al, to rule. If we admit that names in 
common use are more subject to change than other words, 
the alteration from andamn to dndiyim can be easily accounted 
for. Yet even this modification is not absolutely necessary, 
as dndii/nn can also be formed by adding the pronominal 
affix an to mdiP 

The root al is also used in the formation of other similar 
words, e.r/., in VdllaU {Veima), Balldla, Bhillala, &c., and 
indicates a person of influence among or a lord of the Valias, 
Balias, and BhiUas, which names were originally identical 
with the name of the Pallas. 

The VelMan is thus the territorial lord of the despised 
Pallan, and though both were originally intimately connected 
with each other, the institution of caste seems to have parted 
them for good. The relation of the Pallan to the Vellalan 
was that of serf to the owner of the soil, like what existed 
in Eussia, where both, serf and master, belong to the same 
nation. The abbreviated form of Vellajan is Vellal* It is 
dialectically changed in Kanarese into Belial and is applied 
to the landowning agriculturist of Kanara. The Toda words 
Pdldl, the milkman or priest, and Kdmldl, herdsman, are 
similarly formed. Vellajan is also contracted into Vellan. 


derivation of vala in Tiruvalatigadii from the Sanskrit word valaxja, bracelet, 
and the legend connected with this valaya as a later invention. 

Some time ago advised hy a friend I visited GUdiw&nceri^ a small station 
on the South-Indian Bailway, between Pallavaram and Chingleput, in 
search of some old tombs. Nobody in GuduvaiicSri was acquainted with 
these remains. I found them on the slope of a hill near the hamlet 
VaUaneeri, whence the old now deserted village Pallanc§ri was pointed out 
to me. I was further told that GudnvaficSri was formerly called Putuvaheeri 
or New Vaheeri. In this case Vahe^ri should be regarded as a contraction 
of VallahcSri. 

Sir A. Cunningham identifies in voL IX, p. 66 of the A7*ch. Surv. of 
India, Bdndogarh with the Bakmtipurgon of Ptolemy ; and this derivation is 
repeated in vol. XXI, p. 92: Mr. CarBeyle also suggests that Ptolemy’s 
<< fort of Balantipurgon, which I have identified with Bando-garh, may have 
derived its name from the Balands.” 

See noU 16 about Subrahmai^ya being called Falani Andi or Falmi 
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As the Yellalar are essentially agriculturists and live upon 
the produce which they derive from cultivation, agriculture 
is called in Tamil and in Malayalam mllamnai or veimyrna. 
The Tamil word VellS/nmai is a compound of Vellal and 
mai, the affix indicating abstract nouns. It means Yellalan- 
ship or the occupation and position of a Yellakn or culti- 
vator. It may perhaps he necessary to add that the terms 
VelMmi and VelUnma are hardly ever used in Malabar, 
except in Palghat, which, as a border district between the 
Tamil and Malayalam speaking population, contains many 
Tamil words. It is customary to derive the name of the 
VelBUn from wlldnmai, Le., the name of the cultivator from 
the work of cultivation to which he is devoted, but I regard 
this explanation as erroneous. The Telugu representative 
of the Tamil Veimian is the Velama (Vellama), and if veh 
Mnmai, agriculture, were derived from a common Dravidian 
ioot, a representative of this word should be found in a,U or 
most Dravidian languages. It is most probably not indi- 
genous in Malayalam, nor does it exist in Telugu, where we 
find words like hwpu denote a cultivator and sagu cultivation. 
The Velama is the baron, the grmid-seigneur, in the Telugu 
country. Most of the Telugu Eajas belong to the Velama 
caste. The identity of Velama and PaUava has been already 
established by me. The VeUalar of Malabar are called 
Nayar, which word means, as we have seen, ruler. This 
circumstance is very significant, as the term Vellalan, 
according to my explanation, designates also a iniler.^ 


100 The derivatioii of VelUnmai is very' uncertain. The pandits 

nropose difEerent explanations, a sure indication of unoertemty. Some 
Se the wdfromwl, henefit, and wish to write it accordingly 1 
mai ■ others prefer Veljam, abundance, &c. The Vellalar cultivators. 
O^tivation is in India generally divided into iry cultivation, vrhich is 
app ied in higher levels and in places which depend entaely ® the ram- 
faU, and onltivation, which is oaiu-iod on hy means of 

chiefly from tanhs. These two kinds of cultivation are called m Tamil 
mneey (or and, namy {jSBsrOs=\h or naneey), in Telugu metta an 

from plain, and in Kanarese ietta and m and^f 

mean had and good;, is a sterile field for dry grams and mncey 
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The name of the Ballalas? is weE hnown hy the dynasty 
which brought it into prominence, and to which I have 
aUnded previously. 


lice field. The Telugu and Kanarese expressions denote high land and low 
land. The high land for want of irrigation produces generally poorer crops 
then the well-irrigated low land. Vellam in Tamil, VeUma in Telugu, and 
Holla in Tolu denote as in the other I)ravidianlanguagesj^c?o<^ and inundation* 
No inundation can be without water, and in Malayalam Vdlam seems to 
mean also water, but this appears not to be the case in Tamil and Telugu. 
Mr. Nelson has in his laborious Manual of Madura Srst proposed to derive 
VeUmmai from veilam and dnmaL He says in Part II, p. 31 : The Tamil 
mode of spelling the word Vellalan is Q( 3 u^<offir mssr * and as Vellanmei, 
(Sir n'<s^ (SOLD ’ is the word commonly used to express the act of 
cultivating (strictly, ruling or managing irrigation), it is but natural to 
infer that Yellalan means a cultivator or irrigator of rice fields, rather 
than a man of a particxilar tribe or country,” This derivation has been 
accepted by some authors, generally without giving Mr. Nelson credit for 
it ; but it is not known to the Tamil papdits whom I have consulted, and is 
repudiated by them. Dr. G-imdert, who gives in his Malaydlam and JSnglish 
Dictionary water as a meaning of reUamy does not connect it with the word 
^^eUdnmui which he places under 'oellan, a true man. Vellmmai is also in 
Dr. Winslow’s Tamil and English Dictionary not derived from vellam on 
inundation, a flood, a deluge, a strong current.” It cannot be denied that 
it is grammatically possible to derive vellanmai from mUmi and dmiaiy but 
as vellanmai in this sense denotes only wet cultivation or irrigation, and 
the Velialan, as everj^ agriculturist uses both dry and wet cultivation, 
this name would be inappropriate if applied to him. Curiously enough 
dry cultivation prevails, if I am not wrongly informed, in the wet districts 
on the West Coast of South India where, owdngto the heaviness of the rain, 
no tank irrigation is necessary. The derivation from Pallan and dlan as 
the master of the PaUar or agricultural labourers seems simpler and 
more preferable. My conjecture is supported by the Tamil and Malayalam 
tenn Vella f-tiy a slave giid, a female servant. The meaning of this expression 
has not been explained so far as my knowledge goes, but is clear, if it is con- 
sidered to denote a Pajyia woman, a woman of the servile class (LJ(S?r6yr+ 
In this particular instance dtti signifies woman in general, as 
dl does also occasionally mean servant or slave. Atti occurs in a similar, 
though more respectable, sense in manaiyatti, housewife, and pentdttiy 
wife. The feminine of Velldlan is VeUalaceL The truth of the saying 
Usus tyrannus manifests itself peculiarly in this case. I may add that 
even my derivation of Vellanmai contains the word mmai as formed from 
dl + ^nai. 

The Purana of TiruJcaluJciinram near Ohingleput, also known as Dah§i- 
tirtliamy mentions 24 classes of VeUalar. They are generally divided in 
three great sections in Grangakulatar, Indrakulatar, and Mankulatar. Of the 
63 Aly&r 13 are VeUalar. Mr. Nelson has in his Manual, II, pp. 27-37 
collected a great deal of information about them. Compare also Notes 
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The Bhillalas are the chiefs among the Bhillas or Bhlls, 
some of whom are regarded as the offspring of Eajpnt men 
and Bhil women. 

The formation of all these words tends much to 

prove the correctness of my conjecture, and as according to 
my explanation the meaning of Pandiyan as PalMndiyan is 
identical with that of VelUlan, the legend which assigns 
to the VelMm, who founded the celebrated kingdom of 
Madura in Southern India, the name of Pandiyan or of ruler 
of the Pallas, may he considered as by no means irrelevant 
evidence in support of my theory. 


on. Castes in Southern India,” by Mr. J. A. Boyle, in ihst Indian Anti- 
qmry, voL III (1874), pp. 287-289. 

As is identical with Vekmu^ taxomal village, so is Velama 

originally synonymous with Palegadu. About the Vellamas compare Eev, 
John Cain’s article in the Indian Antiquary^ vol. YIII, p. 216. 

Compare also Indian Antiquary ^ vol. Ill, p. 203, and lY, pp. 338 
and 339. 
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PART II. 

THE GAUDIANS. 


CHAPTEE VII. 

Philological Eemarks, 

Ha^^'ing in tke first part of my work treated of the Dravi- 
dians, I have now to deal with the other aboriginal tribes 
of India, whom I have classed together under the name of 
Gaudian. As already intimated, I derive the term Gaudian 
from the root ko^ mountain. 

This word ko or ku is of the old Turanian stock. It is 
still extant in the Tamil Q^fr^ ko, mountain, and can be easily 
recognized in many expressions found in Telugu^ Gondi, and 
other kindred dialects. Among words which perhaps are 
related to it is the Persian es/ (fcoA, kuh,) or {koh, kuh) 
mountain; for Persian, I would remark, contains a con- 
siderable number of Turanian words which have their re- 
presentatives in the Gauda-Dravidian dialects of India. 
The Sanskrit word go has many different meanings, most of 
which are also expressed by its Tamil tatsamam ko; but go in 
Sanskrit does not, so far as my knowledge goes, signify 
mountain, while, as already indicated, ko occurs in Tamil in 
the sense of mountain. As the root ko can be traced in other 
Gauda-Dravidian dialects as synonymous with mountain, it 
is pretty clear that the Tamil ko, mountain, is a separate 
word not identical with the term ko, denoting cow, &q, ; and 
that it is not of Sanskrit but of Gauda-Dravidian origin.^ 

^ About tlie derivation, of Gaudian from Jco, see p. 13. Tatsamam is a 
'W'ord introduced from Sanskrit into an Indian vernacular with little or no 
okange. 

Tke word ho is found in Km, Kdya, Koyi and KMu, &c., whioli mean in 
li'elugu and Gondi a mountainm or Gond; also in Kona, moxmtain-glen, or 
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The Gauda-Dravidiaa numerical roots o(r) one, and mu, 
three, are found in Tamil as onru {oru and omu) and nrnnru, 
in Malayalam as onm and mmmu, in Telugu as owgfa and 
mudu, in Kanarese as ondu and muru, in Tulu as onji and 
muji, in Madi as mdi (wandi) and mundu, in Gondi as undi 
and nrniu (mund), in Kurgi as ondu and mundu. In a 
ai’milav manner the root ho {ku), mountain, has developed in 
Tamil into hunru, kunram, and hmdam, in Malayalam into 
hunnu, kunnam, and kuru, in Telugu into konda, gundu and 
gufta, in Kanarese into gudda, in other dialects into kundu, &0" 
The tribal names Koracaru and Eormaru, mountaineers, 
permit the assumption of a root Iwra? The fact that lingual 
and dental letters are promiscuously used in these formations, 
is rather peculiar. lingual and dental afSxes must have been 
indiscriminately employed in Dravidian languages for the 
construction of words ; thus ondu signifies one (and onti, single) 


dale The term Tcu is preferred by the Blonds, for Colonel John Campbell 
states on p. 13 in his Fmonal Mrrative of Service armng the Wild Tribes of 
Xhondistan : “The HE districts of Orissa . . are peopled generally by 
01 Kui, as they call themselves.” -The name of the Koi/am, ono 
of the seven rivers wHch flow from the MahabalSSvm mountain, is “ derived 
either from B:uveua,or from Eoh, a primitive term signifying a mountain.’ 
See Bomba!/ Asiatic Journal, ^rol. IX, p. 263. With respect to the New- 
Persian and Parsi hoh, mountain, I should mention that kaufa, mountain, 
ooours in the cuneiform inscriptions of the Persian king Darius at the 
Behisttm. In Huzvaiesh mountain is kiiph. Tet it is not impossible that 
in spite of this fact, the word ko {ku) may also in tHs case be originally 

o'fll^here TamE letters aotuaEy occur, they are transcribed according 

to tlae prmciple contained in note 1 on p. 3. 

^ Rev. Dr, Gundert in Me Walayctlctwi wnd/ DictioviUTy presupposes a 
root 0 ksiLop Caldwell wHle advocating in Ms Oomparatim grammar of 
the Dravidian languages on pp. 217-223, the assumption of a basis or, writes 
on p, 220 : ** Dr. G-nndert considers ondru an enpiionised form oi w, witn 
the addition of du, the neuter formative, and that o« and or are eqmvalents, 
being both verbal nouns from o, to be one. It is quite true that suA a verb 
o a /i that n or an. alternating witli am. is nsed as a formative oy many 
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in Kanarese corresponding to the Tehigu ondt^^ and in Telugn 
and Gmdic mean a Khond, while their equivalents in 
Sanskrit are Konda and Gonda^ to which corresponds the 
Telugn Kondarudu} 

The addition of these lingual and dental affixes with or 
without a nasal, is a peculiarity of the Gauda-Dravidian 
languages.^ The change of k into the other gutturals kh, 
and gh^ or perhaps more properly the interchange between 
them, need hardly he mentioned, being of such frequent 
occurrence; nor is it necessary to draw attention to the 
resemblance in the pronunciation of the vowels u and o, 
and to their being promiscuously used the one for the other, 
e.g.^ in Kudaku and Kodaku^ the name of the province Kurg, 
in Kuramnji or Koravanjiy a common expression for a female 
gipsy, ^ 

The names of most of the Gaudian races are formed 
from the above-given variations of a circumstance which 
explains the very considerable differences occasionally 

by Dr. Guudort to be identical with the Telugu oha, one. Every step in this 
process, with one exception, is encumbered with diflSculties/’ The question 
is still very doubtful, and can be hardly ever settled. Bishop Caldwell himself 
admits on p. 220 that : “or, in its primitive-, unnasalised shape, is not now 
found in the cultivated Dravidian dialects as the first abstract neuter noun 
of number for one or unity.’’ The Bev. F. Kittel seems to agree with the 
Bishop as he writes in his “ Notes concerning the Kumerals of the Ancient 
Bravidians” in the Indie^n Ardiqiiary^ vol. II, p. 24 : “1, ondu, onru (pro- 
nounce : ondu), ofiji, or, or, om, on, ondu, ottu, to be undivided, to be one. 
A unit without a branch.” ^ * “ When the affix du is joined to a short 

monosyllabic root with final r, the root in this case being or, this liquid is 
sometimes changed into the Bindu. Observe du has become ji (in Tulu).” 

^ Kodu, steep, kddu^ peak, and similar words belong to this group. 
Ku and go denote in Sanskrit earth, hence Jcuhlla^ mountain (a peg or pin 
of the earth) . Whether any connection exists between the Sanskrit kuta^ 
mountain, fort ; huttam and huftlra^ mountain ; huta^ mountainpeak ; kdta^ 
fort ; and koti^ end, &o., and some Gauda-Bravidian words of similar sound 
and same meaning, is now very difficult to decide. Except kutay which 
occurs already in the KgvSda, none of these Sanskrit terms are found in 
very ancient works. 

* It is thus conspicuous in the formation of some irregular plurals in 
Telugu. 

* See p. 84. 
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noticeable in their outward appearance. People resort in 
private life to a variety of names in order to facilitate 
distinction between kindred individuals, families and clans. 
The same name is often borne by various tribes who, though 
originally akin to one another, dwell separately in distant 
places of the large Indian continent. Some tribal terms 
originally unobjectionable have had attributed to them in 
course of time a disparaging meaning, — such terms, for 
instance, as Pariah and Oanddla. Yet, neither individuals 
nor races should be despised simply for the name they bear, 
particularly, if it is uncertain whether any stigma can be 
attached to them on that account. This caution should be 
strictly observed, especially as identical terms have often 
different significations in the various districts and separate 
communities of so vast a country as India. 


Application of the teem Q-audian. 

I am aware that it is impossible to be too cautious in 
drawing up such lists as the following, the more so if they 
are the first of their kind; but one must guard as much 
against mistakes of omission as of commission. It is 
preferable, I believe, in a research like this, to make at first 
comprehensive statements, and to leave to the competent 
critic the task of pruning them. 

I regard under these circumstances the following tribes 
and races as belonging to the Gfaudian division : — the Ksi 
(Kui, Ku, Koital, Koya, Koyi), Kodu and Gf-ondu or Konda 
(Khonda, Kunda, Kavunda, Grauda, Gionda, and Gf-aunda) 
or Kanda (Khanda, Kandara, Oanda, and Oandala), Toda, 
Kota, Kodaga, Koraga, Kola (05la), Koli, Kulu, Koracaru 
(Koroaru, Korsaru, Kupioiyar, Ghircari), Korava (Korama), 
Kuruva (Kuru, Terakala, Kxuuma, Kupunba, Kurmi), 
Kunnuva, &c. 

The following Sanskrit names can, I believe, be con- 
nected with ihi Gt&iidians, though it may be difficult actually 





® is a term generally given to the Km tribe. In the July number, 

1837, of the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, the Kev. WilKam 
Taylor remarks as follows on page 17: “In the title to Mr. Stevenson’s 
paper on their customs, they (the Khoonds) are styled Codulu and in 

Pr. Maxwell’s list Khoi-jdti.'^'* 

It is perhaps not quite out of place to mention among the tribal names 
also the Qandhdra, Gdndhdra or Gandhdri, who appear in the Behistftn 
inscription among the subjects of Darius Hystaspes as Ganddra. If this is 
the case, the name of the Queen Gdndhdri would find a place among the 
female names connected with the Gaudians. Some connect the name of 
Kandahar with the Gandharas, while others derive the name of the town 
Kandahar from Alexander the Great. 

I omifc to include above in the text the names of the other sons of 
Dhrtarastra : Kundabhedin, Kundadhara, Kundaka, Kundasayin and 
Kundbdara. 

Bee p. 82, n. 70, — Christian Lassen used the edition of E. G. "Willberg 
and wrote in vol. I, p, 113 (88), No. 2: “ Ich lese mit Willberg Gondaloi 
statt Kondaloid^ I used C. F. A. Nobbe’s edition, which contains on p. 
165 

® See Strabonos GebgrapHha recensuit G. Kramer, Berolini, 1862, lib* 
XY, 1, 26 (Casaubonus, p. 697) : The Ghoaspes (Attock) runs into the 
KOphes (Cabul) near the town PlSmyrion, after passing by GOrys, ano^er 
city and going through BandobenS and Gandarltis ; and XV, 1,30 (Oasau- 
bonus, p. 699) : Some call Gandaris the country subject to him (the 
nephew of Porus). 



9 Ptol. YI, 12, 4. Elrairapa rh'S6yBia *0^vBpayKai Kai Apv0(i/£rai, Kal 
'KapBapoiy* and YII, 1, 44 : Mera^v rod 2ov<l(rrov xal rod 'Xydod TavBapat'^ 

10 See C. PHnii Secimdi J^atm'alis historian lib. VI, 22 : Ex iis naviga- 
biles, praeter iam dictos, Condoekatem^ Eranoboam, Gosoagum, Sonum.’’ I 
have not included the GandM among the rivers, as its name is generally 
derived irom gm^ha^ rhinoceros, which are said to be found in it. I regard 

'• . this etymology as doubtful. 

11 gee General Sir Alexander Cunningham’s Archmhgical Survey of 
Z “ ' Indiu, voh X, pp. 327, 328 ; In Ettara Kosala they (the districts) are Gaud^ 
' ' : (vulgarly Gouda) to the south.; of the Bapti, and Kosala to the north of the 

' Bapti. . These api^rent di^epandes are satisfactorily explained when we 
■ learn that Gmda is <miy M^b-division of Ettara Kosala, and that the ruins 
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(VI, 12, 4) and the Qnndarai (VIT, 1, 44) between the 
Snastos and Indos.® The same geographer names also the 
Korankaloi (VII, 2, 15), who lived probably near the river 
GandakI, which Plinius calls Condochates in his Natural 
History. Omitting a mimher of places, which may perhaps 
refer to the Q-audian population and are mentioned in the 
work of Ptolemy, I only draw attention to Kandipatna 
(VII, 1, 92), Eondota (VII, 1, 14), Konta (VII, 1, 51), 
Kontakossyla emporion (VII, 1, 15), Koreur (VII, 1, 86), 
Korindiur (VII, 1, 89), Korunkala (VII, 1, 93), and 
Korygaza (VII, 2, 14).i« 

Explanation of the use of Gauda (Gaudian) 

AS A Tribal Name. 

The term Ganda (Gandian) is now generally regarded as 
appropriate to North India, while Dravida is connected with 
South India. Neither term is used in its widest sense, for 
this division, though right in a general way, ignores the fact 
that many Gandian elements are found in the south, while 
the north contains numerous Dravidian constituents. In fact 
both branches of the kindred stock exist side by side throngb- 
ont tbe land. With this restriction, the use of both terms 
may be admitted. 

The word &auda is a derivative of the root kd, mountain, 
and its e?inivalents are Goda and Gonda.'i The substitution 
of r and I for d gives Gaura and Gaula, which five forms 
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occur simultaneously. There is no reason for supposing that 
Gauda is an antiquated Sanskrit formation ; it was origi- 
nally not Sanskrit at all, though it was received in course 
of time into the Sanskrit vocabulary. So far from being 
antiquated, it is still used in popular language. The modern 
Gaudas have formed themselves into a separate clan, the 
greater part of which dwells at present in Southern India. 
The chief of a village, even when the principal villagers do 
not belong to the Gauda caste, is in Mysore and its neigh- 
bouring districts now generally called the Gaudan. It must 
not, however, be overlooked that in spite of this fact the 
term Gauda has a tribal meaning and was probably given 
to the headman of a village community in consequence of the 
honorable position the Gaudas occupied in the estimation 
of the population. According to the last Census report 
259,110 GflMcfos live in Mysore alone, and 4,387 in the 


of Sravasti iiave actually been discovered in the district of Gauda^ which is 
the G-onda of the maps. The extent of Gauda is also proved by the old name 
of Balrampur on the Bapti, which was formerly Mdmgarh Gauda 

Compare also vol. XXI, p. 13 : “ Go7ida (or Goda) is a large flourishing 
village . . 13 miles from Karwi. . .To the east of the village, . there is a pair 
of old temples., known as Chandeli Mandar, or the ‘ Ohandeli temples,’ as all 
the old buildings are designated throughout Bundelkhand,” See further, 
vol. IX, p. 151 : ** The name of Gond is simply a corrujition of Gauda. 

In the northern Gaucia, or Uttara Kosala, the chief town is still named 
which the Muhammadans before us corrupted to Gonda. On the finger- 
posts leading to the place, the N agarl tTR" Gmdt^ and the English Gonda are 
placed side by side. I spent several months in the Central Provinces, and 
I never once heard the aborigines called but always Got, Xow, as 

Gauda is a pure Sanskrit word, it would seem that this was not their true 
name, and that it must have been derived from the country in which they 
dwelt. This appears the more probable when we learn that they do not call 
themselves either Gond or Gor, hut Kditur, It is also strongly confirmed by 
the fact that there are no Gonds in the northern, G^uda, or Uttara Kosala, and 
none in the eastern Gauda or western Bengal . . My explanation of Gauda 
as a geographical term, which gave its name to the Gond people, instead of 
having received it from them, is still confirmed by the fact that numerous 
temples which are said to have been built by the Gonds, were certainly not 
erected by them.” Sir A. Cunningham overlooks that Eoiiury the name 
which the Gonds give to themselves, is in reality identical with Gond, 
sec p. Ho, 



Bombay Presidency. I am 'well aware ot tne tact tnat tne 
term Gauda has often been derived from the Sanskrit g6, 
cow ; but this I take to be a wrong derivation.i^ 

The name is found in fact all over India. That the terms 

Gauda and Gonda are synonymous is proved by the fact that 

the well-known district and its capital in Oudh are known 
both as Gonda and Gauda. True, the term Gond signifies 
now only a section of the Gaudian population, but this 
affects neither its etymology nor the point at issue. On the 
contrary the common origin of both terms explains why one 
can be used for the other, or both for one and the same place 
or mdividuaL 

It is a curious coiiioideuce that the national division of 
Tr^f^ian nonulation into Q-audians and Dravidians was 


"'7 Qaudas and 161,353 in India. 

Dr. Francis Buchanan^ s Journey ;from Madras Mrough 
Ganara and Malabar^ second edition, vol. I, pp. 187, 

' ''''1. On p. 187 lie remarks: ^* Tlie 
1 in tke Mussulman to tke 
the village, and receives the whole dues of 
originaUy hereditary ; hut now these 
■>:so'longus''they 
or until some other man un- . 
a greater number of farmers, to make the revenue more 
Tiie O^auda settles all disputes, in the same manner as here- 
diUrr’cHefs of oasts do.” Onpp. 207. 208, stands: “Tlie Gandas here 
(in Goto) rent the villages, and every year make a new settlement witn the 
Amildar ; v?hile they receive authority to take from the cultivators as much 
as they legally can. Some Gaudas rent two or three Gramas, or villages ; hut 
to each there is an hereditary Gauda, who receives the title.” See p. 338 : 
« In all this part (BeUuru) of the country it has been customary, when a 
new village was founded, for the person appointed to he hereditary Gauda, 
or chief, to place a large stone in or near the village. This stone is called 
fche Curuvu CaEu, or calf-stone, and is considered as representing the Grama 
Bevaxu or god of the village. The hereditary Gauda always officiates 
as Fujari or priest ; and at the annual village feast, after having ruhhed it 
with oil offers a sacrifice, with which he feasts his relations and the chief 
men of ’the place.” On p. 274 we read: The proper Curubas have 

hereditary chiefs, who are called Gaudas, whether they be head-men of 
, . villages or not, and possess the usual jurisdiction.” See also p. 380. The 
' title .Gaudan is esteemed in Mysore. About the name Kaundar, see p. 99. 
As Gauda so has heon derived from go, cow, compare p. 141, About 
Gmla see Mys&rs' of Kice, pp. 20, 45, &c. 


There are altogether 263,497 
About the Gaudas see — 
the countries of Mysore, 

207, 208, 274, 338, 340, 367, 395 and 396, 

Gauda, oaUed corruptly Gaw, and ‘ 
is the chief Syut, or farmer, in tl 

goTemment.. The office of -was _ 

persons are appointed by the Amildar, and continue in place 
keep up the oolleotions to their supposed value, “ 

dertakes, hyhriuging 
productive. T — _ - 



adopted by the Aryan Brahmans after they Ma seruea 
in Bharatavarsa, and like the Gandians and Dra^dians, 
the Gauda-Brahmans are mainly settled in the north, while 

the Dravida-Brahmans preponderate in the south. I have 

already aUuded to this classihoation on pp. 21 and 22. 

The five divisions of the Gau^a-Brahmans are, as pre- 
viously mentioned, named respectively after the Sarasvatl- 
river, Kanyakubja (the modem Kanauj), Gauda, TJtkala 
now known as Orissa, and Mithila. 

"When applied to Brahmans, many explain the term 
Gauda as describing those who lived near the celebrated 
ancient town of Gauda or Gaura, the ruins of which still 
excite the admiration of those who visit them. Others 
take Gauda as the kingdom of which Gaur was the capital.^* 
It appears somewhat improbable that the Brahmans, who 
came originally from the West, should have chosen for them- 
selves a name from a locality so far remote in the East. 
This supposition becomes even less likely if one considers 


58 Instead of KascvSta KaSmlra is mentioned in the jmirn&ia. ^ 

See H. T. Colebrooli:e’‘s Enumeration of Indian Classes in Ms miscellaneous 
Essays, vol. 11 (1873), p- 159 : ‘‘ In Jambu-dwipa, Brdbma^as axe reckoned 
tenfold ; Staswata, Kdnyakubja, Gauda, Maitbila, Utkala, Drdvida, MaM- 
lisMra, Gujjara, and K4§mira, residing in the several countries whence 
they are named.” 

Read Areheeological Surmy of India, vol. XV, p. 39 : The great city 
of Gauda or Gaur, the capital of Balal Sen and his descendants . . is not 
mentioned at all by Hwen Tbsang . . (p. 40) The name of the province 

in which Lakhnauti or Gaur was situated was Barhanda or Baranda. At the 
same time we know that the Gaudas were a tnbe, and that the Pala Rajas 
took the title of Gauresvara. It seems certain therefore that the western 
part of the province at least must have been called Gauda or Gamr . . 
^ 41) The name of Gauda or Gaur is, I beHeve, derived from Gtidi^ or Gur, 
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that some of the principal Q-andian snh-divisions are named 
after such western districts, as 'Kanyakuhja, or the country 
watered by the sacred Sarasvatl which loses itself in the 
deserts north of Eajputanad^ Some scholars even state that 
the Brahmans known as G-auda-Brahmans are not Bengalis, 
hut inhabitants of Hindustan proper, who according to their 
own legends left Kanyakubja and emigrated to the East in 
the time of the Pandavasd® 

According to this tradition, the Kanyakubja Brahmans 
migrated to the Eastern Gauda at an early period, but 
the question when the division into Gauda and Dravida 
Brahmans took place, remains imanswered. Nor are we 
better able to decide the reason of this peculiar separation. 
The most probable explanation may be that the Brahmans 
simply adopted the division which they found existing among 
the original inhabitants in the midst of whom they settled. 
In that ease we have no means of assigning an historical 
date to this event. If, as I suppose, the Gauda-Dravidian 
population existed in this dual state already in prehistoric 
times, it will be very difficult indeed to ascertain when 
the Brahmans adopted this classification in their community. 

Compare H. H. Wilsoa^s Vishnujpurdm, vol. II, p. 195, and Br. Jolin 
Wilson^ s Indian Caste, voL II, pp. 12^-139 : ‘‘ Tke SSrasvata Brahmans 
form the only class of natives of India now distinctly recognized as connected 
with the Sarasvata nation. They are found, not only in the Panjah and 
Sindh, where they abound, hut in Eajputana, Gujarat, the JS"orth- West Pro- 
vinces, and even, as we have seen, throughout the southern provinces of 
India” (pp. 125, 126). H. T, Colehrooke states in his Miscellaneous Essays, 
London, 1873, vol. 11, p. 21 : “ The Saraswata was a nation which occupied 
the hanks of the river BaraswatL Brahmanas, who are still distinguished by 
the name of their nation, inhabit chiefly the Pan jab or Panchanada, west of 
the river from which they take their appellation.” 

See H. T. Colehrooke, ibidem, vol. II, p. 26, note 1 : It is necessary 
to remark, that though Gaura (Gauda) be the name of Bengal, yet the 
Brahmapas, who bear that appellation, are not inhabitants of Bengal, but of 
Hindustan proper. They reside chiefly in the Suha of Delhi, while the 
Brahmanas of Bengal are avowed colonists from Kanoj. It is difficult to 
, account for tMs. contradiction. The Gaura Brahmanas allege a tradition, that 
their ancestors migrated in the days of the Pandavas, at the commencement 
of the present Kali Yuga. Though no plausible conjecture can he formed on 






I conjecture formerly liazai’ded 
original country of tlie Gauira 

Glossary of Indian 
“ They (the Gaur 

:jl Bengal, hut there is^nrach 
douht of "Kanaujias emigrate 
to Bengal ; hos^ then can we 
- “ g their native seats, hut 
and dwelling on the other 
of the Pandavas, as 
it would lead to the 
modem race. Gaur, moreover, was 
Mahomedan con<iue8t, 
3 of the ten trihes.”— 

on pp. 106-116. 

westward Brahmanic 
He alludes to it 
Topography t and 
One (tradition) is that 


this tradition, yet I am induced t( 

■by me, that the Gar of our maps 

HenrvlM. BlUot supports in his SuppU^^tary 
SX; 1869 , . 01 . 1 , p. 102 , the P^dava legend : 

Lahmans) all state that they came from fenr m - 
Branman ) te little 

rt Aakmr. torn K«»»i 

a “rib. 0. a.™ »t 

* 12 w iS. Wd «d.» b. 

inference that Kanaujias are a mme , 

only made the Bengal capital shortly ^ 

and that is too late to admit of its ^ 

Compare also iUdm the a 

Francis Buchanan mentions ^ 
emigration from &anr, hut disapproves of it toa J 

twiS^ in the third volume of his 

" - thus on p, 42 he writes 


/istios oif Mastovn India 
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nifinafinn . From what has been already stated, the origin 
of this expression is to be looked for in the West, though no 
doubt the subsequent preponderance of the Eastern Gauda 
kings made this fact faE into oblivion. Euiamia, a grand- 
son of Balakaiva and son of Zu4a, is the reputed founder 
of the weU-known town Kausambi, south of Ayodhya and 
north-west of the modem Allahabad. The HitopadeSa 
places it in the Gauda country.^® Similarly is the city 
Sravasti described as situated in Gau4a, while it belongs to 
Kosala, likewise a part of Oudh.i’ ipj^ese and many more 
examples can be quoted to show that the term Gmda does 
not apply only to the distant East. Moreover, the tradition 
which Colebrooke has preserved assigns to the Gaucja-Brah- 
mauR a western home and connects their origin with the wars 
of the Pancjavas. I am inclined to attach to this legend 
some value, though I quite admit that we possess no records 
to prove its authenticity. If deserving notice, we ought to 
ascribe to this division a comparatively early date, while 


Janmeyaj, son of PariksHt, son of Abkemanyri, son of Arjun, brother of 
YudMshthir, and the third king of India of the family of Pandn, removed 
all the Brahmans from Gaur and settled them to the west of the Ganges 
beyond Hastinapoor, where their descendants still remain/’ On pp. 164- 
155, however, he remarks : “ The few Brahmans of the Ganr nation, that are 
now in Bengal, have avowedly come very recently from the west of India, 
and the same is the case with almost all the tribes of Sndras, who claim to 
be of the Ganr nation, none of whom, the Vaishnavs excepted, are now to 
be found in Gaur. I therefore concluded, that some place called Gaur in the 
vicinity of Agra or Delhi, was the original countiy of this nation. I have, 
however, since met with some well-informed Brahmans of this nation who 
allege, that the Gaur of Bengal is their original place of settlement, hut 
that the whole of them were removed from thence by Janmeyaj, and placed 
near Hastinapoor. . . The Sudras, however, of Gaur, having as well as the 
Brahmans come from the west of India, renders this emigration in the time 
of Janmeyaj rather doubtful/* 

I have proved above the existence of a western Gauda (Gaur,) 

Bead about also ibidm^ vol. Ill, pp. 6S--80. 

Compare I, 34, 6 ; I V", 2, 6$ ; MitopoM^a In 

Mtralabha : Asti Gau^avi^ayd (Gau^ade^g, GaudiyS) Kaugsmbi nama 
nagan. , 

Compare HI, p, 263, and above p. 115 n. IB 
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if the city of Grauda was not in existence when Ptolemy 
lived, it is evident that no Brahmans conld have been 
called after it before his time. I merely caE attention to 
this fact, though I object to the proposed derivation of the 
name Gauda-Brahman from the city of Gauda, whatever 
may have been the origin of the name of that town. 


On the NAME Kolarian. 

Before entering into any further particulars about the 
Gaudian group, it is necessary to make a few remarks on 
the name Kolarian. It has of late been repeatedly and 
authoritatively stated that India was in ancient times called 
Colaria, and that the Kols in Central India represent the real 
aborigines of India, to whom it is indebted for this name. 
To both these statements I demur, and though I admit the 
antiquity of the tribes which are now styled Kolarian^ I 
would at once observe that the K6U and Koli^ who are 
mentioned in the Epic and Pauranic Sanskrit literature^ 
should not be confounded with the modem Kols.^® 

The Kolarian theory, if I may so call it, derives its main 
support from the writings of three eminent men, Colonel 
Wilford, Colonel Dalton, and Sir George Campbell, for whom 
I must needs have the greatest respect ; but while recog- 
nizing their merit, I trust to be able to show that in this 
matter they have erred in their conclusions and built up a 
theory on very slender foundations. The view they main- 
tain will be found presented in the following extracts. 

According to Colonel Dalton the word Kol ^‘is one of 
the epithets of abuse applied by the Bramanical races to 
‘Hhe aborigines of the country who opposed their early 
settlement, and it has adhered to the primitive inhabi- 


as it occurs, in Kdlisarpah. 
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Sir Q-eorge Campliell appears thus to he rather diffident 
as to the propriety of his seleoting the term Kolarian and 
his doubts are not without good cause. A perusal of the 
arguments of Colonel Wilford will confirm them. In the 
twentieth volume of the Asiatic Journal of Bengal was 
published “ A comparative Essay on the Aucient Geography 
of India ” by Colonel Wilford, in which we read on pp. 
227 and 228 the following remarks : “ The oldest name of 
“ India, that we know of, is Colar, which prevailed till the 
“arrival of the followers of Brahma, and is still preserved 
“by the numerous tribes of Aborigines, living among 
“ woods, and mountains. These Aborigines are called in the 


tiie mce in every province from Bnrmali to Malabar : in the Kols of Central 
India ; Kolas of Katwar ; the KoKs, inferior husbandmen and a landless clan 
of Gujarat ; the Kolis, obscurely mentioned as helot cultivators on the Simla 
range ; the Koiitas of Northern Bengal and Assam ; the Kolami of Central 
India, classed with the Naikude, &c., in my vocabularies ; the Kalars, a 
robber caste in the Tamil country ; the Kalars of Tinnevelly : in the KoKs 
of Bombay ; in the names of the Kolarun river in Southern India, of the 
Koel river, from the Ohota Nagpore watershed, of the Oulinga and Koladyn 
rivers, and of many other streams; in Kulna, a district in Bengal; 
Kulpac, in the Nizam’s dominions; Kulalpur, in the Panjah ; Kulan and 
Kola Fort, in the distant north-west ; in Kulbunga, town and district, near 
the Bombay Presidency, within, I believe, the territory of the Nizam ; and to 
be brief in such names as the following, scattered over the whole length and 
breadth of India,— names which the reader may identify in a moment by 
referring to Dr. Keith Johnston’s index to his Map from the Boyal Atlas. 
Kuldah, Kulkeri, Kulianpur in three diSerent districts, KuUavakurti, Kul- 
loaii, KuHer-kaher, Kulu district, Kullum, Kullung Eiver, Kullunji, several 
Kiillurs, Kulpani, Kulpi, Kulra, Kulsi, Kolachi, Kolapur town and state, 
the three Kolars, Kolaspur, Kolbarea, KoH, Kolikod (Calicut), Cola Bira, 
Colair, Colgong, CoUum (Kayan-kulam), Oolur, and Colombo in Ceylon. I 
would go further, and, if time permitted, could philological! y prove the 
connection of the above with hundreds of other names and places in regular 
series.” 

I am afraid that something more than time would have been required by 
Sir William Hunter for proving the philological connection of the Kols 
with the Gaudian with the Tamil Kallar^ with Kolikod the modern 

Calicut or KoH-kC^u, with Kulianpur or Kalyanapura, not to mention 
many others of the above-quoted names. The Eoyal Atlas of Dr. Keith 
Johnston can hardly he regarded as an authority with respect to the spelling 
of Indian places. 
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peninsula to this day. Colam and Cokirs, and in the 
north of India Coks^ Coils and Coolies; thus it seems, 
“ that the radical name is Cola. This appellation of 
Colar was not unknown to the ancients ; for the younger 
Plutarch says, that a certain person called Ganges^ was 
the son of the Indm and of JDio-^Pithusa^ a Calaurian 
damsel, who through grief, threw himself into the river 
Chliams, which after him was called Ganges ; and Chluirus 
is probably a mistake for Calauritis^ or the Oolarian 
‘‘river. I believe, that JCiO'-Pitlms is the name of the 
father and Bindhu of the mother : for Deva-Pithu^ or 
JDeo-^Piihu, is worshipped to this day on the banks of the 
“ Sindhu^ a female deity. The etymology of Colar is pro- 
“ bably out of our reach : but it is asserted by some that Cola^ 
“ Coily or Cail^ signify a woodlander, exactly like Chaelj Gdl^ 
‘‘ in Great Britain ; and the etymological progress is the same. 
‘‘ In several dialects of the peninsula CMu^ is a forest, and 
its derivative is Cddil; from which striking off the d 
‘‘ remains 

I come now to the passage in Plutarch’s work “On 
Rivers,” which has originated aU these statements about 
India’s ancient name Colaria. Plutarch gives in his work 
some legendary accounts of twenty-five rivers. Three among 


The article to wMch Sir George Campbell refers when quoting vol. IX 
of the Asiatic Eesearches is the suggestive Essay on the Magadha Kings,’* by 
Captain F. Wilford, where on p. 92 we read : ‘^The offspring of Turvasu^ so 
far from settling in the west, is declared, in the Marivama, to have settled in 
the southern parts of India ; and in the tenth generation, including their 
Sire, four brothers divided the peninsula among themselves. Their names 
were Fandya, Gerala, Cola, and Chola : and this division obtains, even to this 
day. Cola lived in the northern parts of the peninsula, and his descendants 
are called Coles, and Collers to this day : and they conceive themselves, with 
much probability, to be the aborigines of India, to which they give the name 
of Caller or Colara, Hence, we read in Flutarch, that the Ganges was called 
formerly the Calaurian river, and the same author mentions a Calaurian, 
or Hindu, and a handsome damsel, called FiopWhusa, who was also a CaUu» 
rian, native of India, or country bordering upon the Calaurian river.” 
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these are Indian streams; the Hydaspes, Granges and 

Indos.-^ 

The Hydaspes is the first riyer described. Plutarch 
relates that a certain Mng Hydaspes had a daughter Ohry- 
sippe, whom Aphrodite out of spite caused to fall in love 
with her own father. She was for this offence crucified by 
the order of her father. But, these calamities so upset 
Hydaspes that he threw himself into the river Indos, which 
was henceforward called Hydaspes. 

In ancient times there lived a youth called IndoSy who 
had raped Damasalkida, a daughter of the king Oxyalkos, 
while she was celebrating the feast of Bakchos. The king, 
her father, pursued him, and when Indos saw all escape im- 
possible, he plunged into the river Mamolos rather than 
expose himself to the king’s vengeance. This river had 
been so called after MamohSy a son of the Sun, but from 
that time it was named Indos which is a river in India in the 
country of the IcMhyophagea or Fish-eaters. 

The story of the Ganges resembles these two.^® It is as 
follows : — The Ganges is a river of India, called so for the 
following reason. The nymph Kalmria bore Indos a son of 


See Elutarcli n^pl Troraficav or de jffuminihits. The twenty-five rivers are 
the Hydaspes, lamenos, Hehros, Granges, Phasis, Arar, Paktolos, Lykonnas, 
Maiandros, Marsyas, Strymon, Sagaris, Bkamandros, Tanais, Thennodon, 
Nilos, Eurotas, Inachos, Alpheios, Euphrates, Kaikos, Acheloos, Araxes, 
Tigris, and Indos. 

See FliitareJii Chaeronensis omnium quae extant operum {Tomi duo)y 
GuHelmo Xylandro interprete, Lntetiae Parisiomm, 1624. At the end of the 
second volume is printed : “ IIXouTap;;i^oi; Trepi TcQrapwv Kai opcov eTrcdvvfnas Kai 
Tiau €v avrois evpicrKafieyiau . — Plutarchi de Eluviorum et Montium nominihns, 
et de iis quae in illis inveniuntur, interprete Fhilippo Jacoho MaussacoF There 
we read in voL II, pp. 1151, 1152 ; 

roraii6$ eVrf T7}s 'lydias, r^v vposTjyoplav alriav roiavr'rfy. 

*1^5^ ris KaXavpia iyyeyvriffev vlhv ‘Trepi^XeTcroy, rh ^vopa 

OStos Kapri^ap'Tjo'as rf /UTjrpl /car* ^yotay (Tvyeyyeyero rp AtowiBo^erpy 6 
Vp^pas Trapa rpofoO fiaB£y r^v &X0€iay, Si^ Xdvvs fepjSoA^v iavrhy ep^ixpey 
eh Torafihy XXiaphy KaXo^pevoVy hd ahrau Vikyyiris percovopdcrOr}, Maussacns 
translates this passage as follows : ** Ganges flavins est Indiae, ita vocatns 
hac de causa : Ex Indo Calauria qnaedaxn virgo gennit filinm pnlchritiidine 
conspicnum nomine Gangem : qni somno vinoqne sepnltus cum matre Diopi- 
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conspicuous beauty, by name Ganges^ who, when inebriated, 
had once in ignorance connection with his mother. But 
when he had learnt on a subsequent day the truth from his 
nurse, he threw himself through excess of remorse into the 
river Ch Haros, which was called after him Granges.'*^ The 
ancient edition of Plutarch, which was publi>shed by 
Xylander at Paris in 1624, contains in an Appendix at the 
end, the treatise On Rivers, It was edited, translated and 
annotated by Phil. Jacob. Maussacus. In its text occurs 
instead of the correct reading h^iirtovcry the false expres- 
sion Aioindovcrg which Maussacus mistook for a name, 
though his predecessors the learned Natalis a Comitibus and 
Turnebus had already doubted the accuracy of the text, as 
Maussacus himself mentioned in a note which is quoted 
below. Colonel Wilford unfortunately accepted the wrong* 
reading and built on it a new theory. According to Plutarch, 
so says the Colonel, Biojyithme was a Calainian damsel, 
but Wilford himself further changes Diopithuse into a man 
Dio-Pithus (for Deva-Pithu or Deo-Pithu), and declares 


thuso concubnit per inscitiam, sed interdiu cum a niitrice rei veritatem didi- 
cisset, ob dolorem extremum seipsum conieeit in fluvium Cbliaram, qui ab 
eo Gangis nomen assumpsit.” 

However, in the 5th volume of XlXourapxou ^A7ro<nracr/iaTa Kai ’^evSerriypacpa 
edited by Fr, Dubner, Paris, 1855, and in the edition of JPhitarc/ii Ziholhis 
de Jhiviis, rec. et notis instr. End. Hercher, Lipsiae, 1857, we read: 
VarfYt]S 7rora}JL6^ icrt ttJs ^Ivdlas . . . OSros Kap7)^ap'f}<ras ry fjLTjrpl /car* &yj/oiap 
<rvy€yy€V€ro, Ty d/'iTrtoticry rSor yfj,€pa>p Tvapa rys rpixpov fia6d>p r^p aX'ijdeiap , 
eavrhp els Trorajuhp Kkiapov . . . 

We read already on p. 72 in. the Appendix to the edition of Maussacus 
entitled ; Plutarchi lihrorum Uepl vorapiQp Philippi Jac. Maussaci emenda- 
tiones et notae : ** Mirum est hoc nomen proprium Diopithusae nostros in« 
terpretes exercitos habuisse. Natalis a Comitibus sicco pede haec transivit, 
quae tamen fida interpretatione opus habebant. Magnus Turnebus tanta 
est usus circumlocutione in vero hoc nomine explicando, ut plane eum ab 
scope aberasse nemo bonus negare audeat ; g^ui per ediietatem (inquit) hisdenter 
imtrem, divorum qmmfiam esse existimmtem, cognovit, IJt concodamus 
AioTctdo-dcy Me non esse nomen proprium tamen Graecis non convenit hacc 
interpretatione Latina, vertendum enim esset simplicifcer, Jorem eum rsse 
cfedmtm^ sed hoc est nugari, AwTriOovffT} nomen verum cst Diopithusae,” 
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Gokr as tlie oldest name of India we know of. That theory^ 
however, must now be abandoned, and with the disappearance 
of Diopithme from the pages of Plutarch, the whole edifice of 
conjecture so ingeniously raised on the supposed occurrence 
of this name, must fall to the ground ; there being absolutely 
nothing to support the assumption that India was known in 
the earliest times as the Kolarian Empire. 

Sir George Campbell supported Colonel Wilford by stating 
that India seems to have been known to the ancients as 
Colara or Coolee Land and the people as Oolaurians and 
by eventually advocating the name Colee or Eolarian for the 
aboriginal tribes of India. I need not specially mention 
that the dictionary of Greek proper names, compiled by Dr. 
W. Pape, does not contain Bic^ithuse as a name, though it 
refers to the nymph Kalauria and the river Ghliaros.^^ 

I had here in Madras at my disposal only the antiquated 
edition of Xylander printed by Antonins Stephanus, in which 
the reading Biopithme occurs. Though doubting its accu- 
racy from the first, I was not prepared to emendate the text, 
for besides my own conviction and the note of Maussacus, I 
had no evidence to go upon. Later on, however, I consulted 
Dr. Pape’s excellent Dictionary of Greek names and the 
fact that it makes no mention of Diopithuse confirmed my 
suspicions. To ascertain the truth, I eventually wrote to 


The Worterhueh der grkchi&ehen Mgennamen von Br. W. Pape gives 
Kalatiria as the name of a nymph, e.g. on p. 235 (third edition) 
Granges,-^) S.-des Indos u.-der Kalauria, welcher sich in den Chliaros 
stiirzto, wovon dieser den Namen Ganges erhielt, Tlut. Jim, 4, 1 and on 
p. 596 under IGalauria: ^ Gem. des Indos, M. des Ganges, 

Flut.flm, 4, 1.” 

Kalmma or Kalmrexa is the well-known island with the famous temple 
of Poseidon, which opened a safe asylum to all pursued. Demosthenes 
when hunted down by the Macedonians, poisoned himself in it. The island 
was called after Kahuros^ a son of Poseidon. Kalauria belonged originally to 
ApoUo who had exchanged it with Poseidon for Delos. Poseidon is therefore 
also called Kalmreates^ Kalauria in contradistinction to Kalabria is some* 
times explained as land of peace and Kalauros as “peaceful (Frederic). 
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friends in Europe who kindly supplied me with the right 
reading S' iirLovcrT) instead of ALOTCLOoicrr}, 

It may also be added that, according to Plutarch, all the 
rivers on which he comments have changed their original 
names in order to bear the one by which they were afterwards 
generally known, Plutarch refers occasionally to previous 
authors to verify his accounts, e.g^^ to Kallisthenes, Kai- 
maron, Kleitophon, Aristoteles, and others, but even if most 
of the works he quotes* had not been lost, it is doubtful 
whether he could have substantiated his statements. The 
stories about the Hydaspes and Indos are so un-Indian 
and so mythical that it is hardly necessary to try to explain 
the report concerning the Ganges. Even if the term 
Kalauria were an adjective derived from a proper name, and 
Chliaros were a mistake for Kalaurios, there is nothing 
to prove that Kalmria should be identical with Indian, not 
to speak of the boldness of deriving from it Colar or Colura 
as a term designating India in ancient times ; a term and 
a signification which occur nowhere in the whole classical 
literature. I am quite convinced that Kalmria has nothing 
to do with the Kols of Ohota-Nagpore, though I am not pre- 
pared to venture a decided conjecture as to the origin of the 
word Kalauria used by Plutarch.^^ 

It is perhaps a mere accident that the Yamuna which 
joins the Ganga or Ganges at Prayaga (Pratisthana, the 
modern Allahabad) is called Kalindi, the daughter of Ka-- 
linda^ for she springs from the mountain KaHnda, or is acoord- 


25 Herodotos mentions III, 38 and 97, the Indian KaUtiai or Kalantiai 
who ate their parents. The Brahman Kalanos (Kalyana) who accompanied 
Alexander the Great is well known for hurning himself alive. I only mention 
these names as they resemble somewhat Kalauria^ I need hardly add 
that the Greek word KdhapLs, which is commonly pronounced nSKaptS) a kind 
of screech-owl, has nothing in common with this subject. 

To declare Golara as a name of India, though such never existed, and 
to derive it from the nymph Kalauria on the authority of the younger 
Plutarch’s mythical account of the river Ganges appears like a pun, or 
like what a Berliner would call a Kalmer, 
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ing to others a daughter of the Sun-god Kalinda who is in 
consequence known as Kdliiidim^ the father of Yamuna, while 
the god Tama is called KdlincVmdam^ the brother of Yamuna. 
I mention this circumstance as Plutarch gives to Indos the 
name of Mausolos after Mausolos, the son of the Sun. 

Another peculiar coincidence is that the Kail or Black 
Gahga, which is also known as Manddkinl^ has in its upper 
course some famous warm springs and that Chliaros in Grreek 
means lulvewarm, A second Mandakini rises on the Kdlan- 
jara moimtain, on whose top the lake of the gods is situated. 

It is somewhat astonishing that Colonel Wilford without 
giving any reasons explained Chliaros as a mistake for 
Cah'urm, He could as well have conjectured Ghliara for 
Kalauria. All editions, however, of Plutarch, the modern 
emendated as well as the old antiquated, read Kalauria and 
Chliaros as proper-names.^® 

The ancient inhabitants of the country round Mathura 
in North India are also called Kalars, but this name has 
not yet been explained and has presumably no connection 
with the Kalaitria nymphe of Plutarch. 

Modern writers have often identified the Kolis and the 
Kolarees or Oolleries of South India with the Kols. It is 
a peculiar circumstance that, except by the IIos or Larka- 
Kols, the term Kol is not used by the so-called Kolarians, 
who include the Mundas, Santals, Korwas, Juangs, and a 
few other tribes.^'^ The Kolis are, according to my opinion, 
Gaudians, and must be distinguished from those races now 
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generally described as Kols, Besides, onr knowledge of this 
peoj>le is still Terj limited, and it would be venturesome to 
make decided statements as to their origin. Though differing 
from the Grauda-Dra^idians in language, which must be 
regarded as a very important test, they nevertheless inter- 
marry occasionally with them, a circumstance which on 
tlie other hand tends to indicate some intimate connection 
between them. 

The word Kuli is a common Grauda-Dravidian tenn 
which signifies hire^ and is eventually also applied to the 
person who is hired. A hireling or servant is thus called 
a Kuli, The name Kol is a totally distinct word. The 
now common term Kuli started from the Eastern coast of 
India, where the principal English factories such as Madras 
were situated, and whence in course of time the English 
commenced to lay the foundation of their Indian Empire 
in the days of Clive,^® 

The Kolarees or Oolleries represent the well-known 
Kallas, the dreaded thief tribe, who are mostly dependents of 


28 Compare Wilson’s Grlossary, p. 301 : “ Knii, Coolee, (Tam. Mai. 

Kan. Tel. Beng. Hind. Daily hire or wages; 

a clay labourer, a Cooly : (the word is originally Tamil, whence it spread into 
the other languages : in Upper India it bears only its second and apparently 
subsidiary meaning : it appears as Culialu, as the term for hired labourers, 
in Tulava — Buchanan.)” Kuliyalu is one of the Kanarese terms for hireling 
like the Telugu Kfdigddu, 

In Colonel Yule’s and Dr. BurneU’s Glossary of Anglo-Indian Colloquial 
Words and Fhrases, p. 192, an attempt is made to derive the term Kuli from 
Koli^ but it is notwithstanding admitted ; Though this explanation of 
the general use of the term Cooly (from Koli) is the most probable, the 
matter is perplexed by other facts which it is difiScult to trace to ’the same 
origin. Thus in S. India, there is a Tamil word JcuU in common use, 
signifying * hire ’ or < wages,’ which Wilson indeed regards as the true origin 
of Cooly, Also in both Oriental and Osmanli Turkish Kol is a word for a 
slave, whilst in the latter also Kuleh means * a male slave, a bondsman ’ 
{Redhouse), Khol is in Tibetan also a word for servant or slave (Note from 
A. Schiefner). The familiar use of Cooly has extended to the Straits Settle- 
ments, Java and China, as weU as to all tropical and sub-tropical colonies, 
whether English or foreign.” 
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appUed to the Kol race, it must be clearly unaers. 
all the wild philological vagaries conoemmg the o 
antiquity of this expression ought to he abandoned, 
history of the fictitious term Golaria provides us on 
hand with an instructive example how by a coneat* 
conjectures and conclusions a new theory can be su 
started and find acceptance among scholars of r 
It has thus now become a fashion to ascribe a 
monuments with which the Kolis, Kolas and oth 
tribes can be connected with the so-called Kolarii 
original home and early history are shrouded in i 
darkness, who, if we can trust reliable informatic 
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EodagaSj Koragas, afterwards consider the position of the 
Todaa and Kotas, and end with a survey of the Kurnhas 
or Kurumhas in their various ramifications. 


CHAPTEE YIIL 


On the Kolis (Kulis), Kolas. 

The Kolis and Kolas have already been mentioned in 
the previous chapter. Sanskrit works contain their name 
in connection generally with Pandya, Kerala and Cola, the 
sons of Akrida and descendants of Dusyanta. The term 
KoU oceui's in Kolisarpah, instead of which the mannscript 
used by M. Langlois contained probably Eoldh Sarpdh or 
Kolasarpah^ as he translates the passage by : “ les Colas, les 
Sarpas.” The Kolis appear likewise in Sanskrit inscriptions. 
The name of the Kolas can be traced in that of the country 
Koianca^ which has, according to the Sabdaratnavali, Kanya- 
kubja as its capital, or which, according to Horace Hayman 
Wilson, is identical with Kalihga. 

The word Kola forms also part of Sanskrit names of 
various peoples, plants, countries and mountains, as of 
Kolagiri, Kollagiri, Kolahala, Koliaka and Kolvagiri, &c. 
We meet it even in South-Indian names of places, e.g,, in 
Kolam, Kolanildu, Kolattanadu and others. 

I regard the name Cola or Coda (in Telngu and Kanarese* 
Cohy and in Tamil and Malayalam Cola) as a modification 
of the word Kola. It is a remarkable historical fact that 
the C51as and Pandyas were as a rule rival kings who 
fought continually against each other. With the various 
formations of the terms Kola, Cola, and Coda may be com- 
pared those of Kera, Cera and Ceda. The expressions Cera 
and Kohgu are occasionally used identically. 

The first syllable ko in Kola and Koli indicates tho 
mountain home, while the second syllable la or U intimates 


I 
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tlio particular tribal distinction. The interchange betweeB 
I and >* [)ro«liiees ICori (Kohri) as a variation of 

Tlie Kolis and Kolas, as lias already been pointed out, 
should be distinguished from the so-called Kolarian Kols. 
In consequence of the near relation of the Kolis to the 
Bhils and Gonds, hardly any doubt can be entertained about 
their belonging to the Gaudian branch of the Gauda-Dra- 
vidians. The establishment of this ancient kinship is an 
important fact. It severs the connection between the Kolis 

KolaTtca means oiiginally a country adjoining Kola. Tlie late Mr. C. 
F. Brown explained KoludHamM^ tong country, which 

interpretation is obviously en‘oneous when applied to the Sanskrit word 

Mia. 

Kclagiri is a mountain in Southern India. The commentator Malli- 
natha is surnaraed Kolagiri. The Sahhaparva says in sloka 1171: ‘‘ Kytsuam 
KM'igirirn (jaiva Surabhipattanam tatha.” The Kollagiri occurs in Varaha- 
mihira’s XIV, 13 : 

Karnata- Mahatavi-Citrakuta- Nasikya-Kellagiri- Colah 

Krauf] cadvipa - J atadhara-KavCryo - Eisy amtikasca . 

Tlie KaullagirSyas fought according to the Asvamedha with Arjuna : 

Ai'citah prayayau hhtimau daksinam salilarnavam 

Tatrapi Bravidair Andhrair Audrair Mahisakair api. 

Tatha Kauliagir^yaij^ca yuddham astt Kirltinah. 

About Koldhah compai'e General Sir A. Cunningham’s Archtzohgical 
Survey of India^ vol. YlII, pp, 123, 125. 

Compare wliat is said about the town KoUagira in the hidian Antiquarpy 
vol. XIV, p. 23, note 22: “'it appears that KoUagii-a was another name 
of Kollapura or Kolhapur.” See ihidmiy vol. HI, pp. 209, 210 in the 
article “The Geography of Ibn Batata’s Indian Travels,” by Col. H. 
Yule: “The Koil prince must be the Kola4%ri or Oherakal Eaja, whose 
kingdom was called Kola-mda.*' About Kolatta^nddUy the district about 
Teilicherry, see Indian Antiquary^ vol. pp. 115, 146. Compare also 

Br. Gimdert’s Malayalam and English IHotionaryy p. 318, under Kdlam : “ 4. 
North Malabar, subject to Kolattiri or Kolaswarupam.” 

About the C§ra or Kohgu kings confer among others the Indian Anti- 
quary ^ vol. tl, pp. 165, 271 ; vol. V, pp. 13.1-140; vol. VI, pp. 99-103. 

About the change of the I into r in words like Koll compare General Sir 
A. Cunningham’s ArehmoUgical Survey of Indian vol. XI, p. 101 : “I paid 
a visit to the old site of Koron, or Kordwa-diky because the people agreed in 
stating that the old name of the place was Kolpm\ which I thought might 
perhaps be connected with the old city of Koliy the birth-place of Mayadevi. 
But . . the position of Eorondih ... is much too distant to be identified with 
that of Kolil'* Compare also the late Mr. John A. C. Boswell’s Manual of 
the MUore Distriet. p. 157 : “ The Yerukalas in this district state that their 
tribe name in their own language is Kurruy also KolaK 
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and Kolsj wliioli is still occasionally asserted to exist and to 
wlii(3li I have repeatedly alluded. 

The Kolis appear originally as mountaineers, but after- 
wards deseending to the plains, some settled down as agri- 
culturists, while many others selecting the seashore became 
fishermen and saiiors.’"^^ 

The Koli mountaineers were not long ago the guardians 
of the hill-passes, especially of those in the Ajanta range and 
in the Western Ghats. Their ancient position as lords of the 
mountains is to this day certified by the fact that the 


See 0. Lassen’ s Alter thmmhmide^ vol. I, p, 137 (or 108): 

** Bhilla sitzea Mer noch in dem Q-ranzgebirge naeh Malva, Uajputtoa und 
siidlicher ; ein grosser Theil der Bevolkerung besteht aus einem andern 
nrspriinglich ahnliclien Volke, den Kuli {Kdla)y welches aber Brahmanische 
Sitten dem grossern Theile nach angenomraen hat.” Compare further Bev. 
M. A. Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, vol. II, pp. 307-316. 

Sir George Campholl remarks in his Ethnology of India about the Koolef*s 
on pp. 42-45 as follows : “I find, however, that the opinion of those quali- 
fied to judge seems to tend to the belief that there is no essential difference 
between the two tribes {the Koolees and Bheels) . Forbes in his Bas Mala says . 

* Koolees or Bheels, for though the former would resent the classification, the 
distinctions between them need not be here noticed.’ Captain Probyn says : 

■* I think there is no actual difference between Koolees and Bheels. Their 
religion is the same.’ Mr. Ashburner : * There is no real difference between 
Bheels and Koolees; their habits, physiognomy and mode of life are the 
same, modified by local circumstances.’ And the Bev, Mr. Dunlop Moore 
says : ‘ Koolees frequently marry Bheel wives.’ Other authorities, however, 
say that they do not intermarry. They both seem to claim a northern and 
not a southern origin, pointing to the hills of Bajpootana and the north 
of Goozerat. The Bheels say that they were originally called Kaiyos’; Sir 
John Malcolm says that they are related to the Meenas of Bajpootana, and 
once ruled in the J eypore country. Forbes again tells us that the Koolees 
were originally called Mairs, while in Bajpootana, Col. Tod speaks of Mairs 
or Meenas as one race . . . Though probably in the main of the same class 
and similar origin, the Koolees and Bheels are now quite distinct tribes, and 
there is this considerable difference that the Koolees have come much more 
into contact with Aryan blood civilization . . . The Koolees are the Abori- 
gines of Goozerat (where they now live in considerable number), and of 
the hills adjoining that Province, The hills east of Goozerat are called 
^ Kolwan ’ and seem to be the property of Koolee tribes . . . The Bheels are 
the proper possessors of the hills farther in the interior and cast of the 
Koolees . . . The Koolees seem to be scattered down the Coast country 
nearly as far as Goa, and north again into the * Thurr ’ and the neighbour- 
hood of Scinde, While the wilder Koolees of the hills are like the Bheels, 
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famous sanctuary at Mahatalesvara is under the hereditary 
wardenship of Kolis. 

Many shrines throughout India are associated mth the 
lowest classes of the population, as we have seen, when 
speaking of the temples at Melkota, Puri and Trevandrum. 
The sanctuary at Mahabalesvara over a spring which is sup- 
posed to be the source of the Ehishna, though said to have 
been founded by a Sattara Brahman, named Anagada, is 
under the hereditary superintendence of a Koli family, and 
the chief official in charge is a Koli. Such a Koli is called 
Gangaputra, and whatever offerings a worshipper makes 
after bathing form the perquisite of the Kolis and are taken 
by them. “At the temple of Mahabalesvara also,” thus 
writes the Hon. VifivanSth Narayan Mandliek, “ the Kolis 
“ hold a hereditary position, and the Guravas, who worship 
“ the Liuffa in that temple, appear more closely allied to the 
“ hill tribes than to the inhabitants of the plains ; they (i.e., 
“ the Guravas) have, however, no connection with the shrine 
“ of the KrishnA, where the Kolis alone are the principal 


the mass of more civilised Koolees are said to be not only fairer and more 
Caucasian in feature, but also more sly and cunning and less truthful , . 
The wilder tribes of the race are still predatory, and Forbes mentions the 
Koolees as by far the most numerous of the arm-hearing castes who in 
former days, living in the Mils between Goozerat and Rajpootana, disturbed 
the country. He describes them as of diminutive stature, with eyes which 
bore an expression of liveliness and cunning, clothes few, arms bows and 
arrows, habits swift; and active, bold in assault, but rapid in flying to the 
jungles, independent in spirit, robbers, averse to industrj?-, addicted to 
drunkenness, and qaarrelsome when intoxicated ; formidable in anarchy, 
but incapable of uniting among themselves. This description seems exceed- 
ingly well to apply to the wild Bheels of modem days, whom indeed Forbes 
classes with the Koolees . . . Lassen in his map places Koolees (Kolas he calls 
them) in the centre of Kattywar . . . The Kolees of the Simla hills and 
Domes of Kumaon are merely inferior castes living among the general 
population.” 

Compare the Gazetteer of Aurmgahadf Bombay 1884, p. 280 : ^^The Kolis 
belong to the aborigines, and are of low but respectable caste. They are 
divided into the Kolis of the hilly countries, and the Kolis of the plains. 
They are also arranged in separate tribes, and were formerly very trouble- 
some. Several tribes of Kolis guarded the passes of the Ajanta range under 
their own N^ikSi while others attached themselves to the Bhils ; hut the majo- 
rity have long settled down to peaceful callings, and the land-holding Kolis 
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officers in cliarge/*^^ The origin of the famous Mahaha- 
If^vara temple is ascribed to the Panlastya BaYana. He 
compelled Siva, so runs the tradition, by his severe penance 
on the mountain Kailasa, to surrender to him Ms Prana 
Liiiga. The terrified gods tried every means to regain it, but 
their attempts were fruitless. At last Visnu raised his Qakra 
to prevent the sun-rays from descending to the earth, and 
Bavana, who was then at G-okarna, believing that the sun 
was setting prepared to perform his Sandhyavandanam. 
But the Pram Lifiga^ which he carried in his hand, prevented 
him from performing properly his worship. He, therefore, 
requested Gam%xiii to take temporary charge of the Linga. 
The god assented, but pretending that the Linga was too heavy 
placed it on the ground. Once there, it remained fixed in 
spite of all the attempts of the Eaksasa to remove it. When 
drying for the fifth time he cried as his strength was 
failing : 0 Mahahala^^ 0 great power ! which expression 

is said to have given the name to the place.®^ 


deny all affinity with those of the hills. In the village establishment, the 
Koli is most generally associated with the occupation of a water-carrier, and 
the Kiinbi drinks water from his hands. He is known by his ehuml% or 
twisted cloth which he wears on his head in order to rest the waterpot ; but 
he is often a good farmer, or is engaged as a musician, handicraftsman, 
weaver, palanquin bearer, fisher, labourer . . , They use meat, drink spirits, 
bury their dead, worship Khandobii, Bairob^i, and Bhavini, and employ 
Br§,hmans for religious ceremonies, but have also priests of their own.” 
Bee Historical and Descriptive Sketch of H, M. the Nizam'* s Dominions^ compiled 
by Syed Hossain Bilgrami, b.a., and C. Willmott, Bombay, 1883, vol, I, p. 
310 : “At one time they (the Kolis) acted as guards in the hill passes on the 
northern frontier and in the Ajanta hills ; there is a tribe of Kolis who had 
charge of the Ghaut passes,” The Kambali Kurumbas make and wear 
chfl-ml ifi (kambalis) in the same manneij.; see p. 229, n. 107. 

I agree with Sir George Campbell so far as their relationship with the 
Bhils is concerned, the latter I have proved to be Dravidians, see pp. 19, 
79-85. 

3’-* See “ The Shrine of the Kiver Krishna at the Village of Mah&bale§- 
vara,” by E4o Saheb Vishvan^th Kdrayan Mandliok in the Jmrnal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. IX, pp. 250-261. 

See ibidem, pp. 257, 258. Compare also Arekecoloyical Survey of India, 
vol. VIII, pp. 143, 144, about Eavaj;ia’s connection with the linga of 
Mahadeo Ravane^vara.” 
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TIio connection of the ancient hill tribes with many cele- 
brated Indian shrines is also admitted by the Hon. Vissranath 
Narayan Mandlick. “The above tradition of Gokarna/’ he 
says, “ points out to the origin of these places of Lihga worship 
“ by the influence of, if not amongst, the wild tribes of the 
“ mountains of whom Ravana is a fair representative. The 
** actual position of the Kolis at the temples of the Krishna 
“ and also at Mahabalesvara, appears to confirm the above 
“conclusion. The serpent is connected with both these 
“ temples, and from the Lihga temples he seems to he quite 
“ inseparable. In the latter he is represented as being coiled 
“ round the Lihga, while in the temple of the Krishna, a living 
“ one is supposed to be guarding its sources.’’ 

The most accurate description of the Kolis has been 
written by Captain A. Macintosh, to whose account we 
owe, in fact, the greater part of our information about 
these people. Yet, he is compelled to admit : “ We cannot 
“ expect to glean much autlientie information of an historical 
“ description from an ignorant and unlettered people like the 
“ Kolis. The few traditions they possess relative to their first 
“settlement in their present locations and of subsequent 


Head alsoBr. Fr. Buchanan’s Journey from Madras through the countries of 
Mysore, Canara and Malabar, second edition, vol, II, p. 316. Gauharna, or 
the cow’s horn (?), is a place of great note among the Brahmans, owing to a 
celebrated image of Bim called MakabaUswara, The image is said to have 
been brought from the mountain Coila by Havana, king of lanca. He 
wished to carry it to his capital ; but having put it down here, the idol 
oecame fixed in the place, where it stands to this day.” 

^ The Kanara people regard Gbkarna as holier than Benares ; for they 
say: 

G-okarnam ca mahakasi vi^vanatho mahabalah 
Kdtitirtham ca Gahgaya^ samudram adhikam phalam ; ” 
according to the Jourfial of the Bombay Royal Asiatic, vol. IS, p. 258. 
Compare in the Indian Antiquary, vol. Ill, pp. 247, 248, Dr. J. Gerson 
da Ounha’s account of the legend concerning the linga of Wdluhehara, 
the present IVlalabar Hill, with which lihga the Kolis seem also to be con- 
nected: “The Kolis, w^ho, as will be shown hereafter, were the original 
inhabitants of Bombay, pay special devotion to this lihya ...» (their) 
principal quarter in tho whole Kohkan, I suppose, is Kulaba.” 
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events until witliin tlie last century appear to be involved in 
much ohscririty and confusion.’^ The late Mr. Alexander 
Ivinloch Forhes mentions in his Eds Ifirz/u the legendary des- 
cent of the ‘Kolis from Yuvanasva, the father of Mandhatr.*^*^ 
Captain Macintosh repeatedly mentions in his Account 
the great veneration in which the Kolis hold the well-known 


35 See “ An Account of the Tribe of the Mhadeo Kolies,” by Cuptain A. 
Macintosh, in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, vol. V., pp. 
7l-il2, 2)38-279; compare also Antiquary, vol. II, p. 154 ; vol. Ill, 

pp. 76, 77, 126, 127, 186-196, 222, 224, 227, 228, 248 ; vol. V, p. 8, and Sir 
(t, Oarapheirs Ethnology of India in the Appendix to vol. XXX V, of the 
Journal of tk^ Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 46, 53, 123, 125. 

In the Rds Maid, London, 1878, pp. 78-79, we read : A similar fabulous 
descent is given to the Koolees from V'ouwanashwa, the father of Mandhata 
Eaja. Their ancestor, Koolee, was brought up by a sjige in the forest, and 
always led a jungle life, whence it happened, as the bard says, that his descen- 
dfints, though in the towns they are of little importance, are lions in the jungle. 
The Koolees lived for a long time on the sea-shore, in the neighbourhood of 
the Indus, but they were removed to the country about the Null by the god- 
dess Hinglaz, and brought with them the earth-nut called ^ heerd,’ which 
even in famine does not fail. They were called at this time Mairs, as well 
as Koolees, and Sonung Mair was their leader. He left twelve sons, each of 
whom became the head of a clan , , . In these times, says the hard, there 
was not so great a population in Goozerat, but there was much forest, and 
the Bheels and Koolees lived in security. They were doubtless then, as now, 
hereditary and professional plunderers, * soldiers, of the night, ^ as they 
describe themselves. Kaja Kurun Solunkee is the first riiler of Goozerat on 
record who devoted his attention to putting a curb upon these wild tribes.*' 

Captain Macintosh derived the term Kali from the Koli tribe. He writes 
in a note on p.71 : ** On a former occasion, I ventured to derive the term 
Cooly, applied by us to pointers, labourers or persons who work for hire, in 
the following manner — as the fishermen, boatmen, and many of the common 
labourers, at Bombay, and along the coast, iire Kolies, the term Gooly may 
have originated among the English at Bombay. A passenger coming 
ashore, when a ship arrived from Europe, might have wished to give a box 
or x>;ickage in charge to a native (probably a person of rank or ^caste) ; he 
would say, or a servant in attendance might say, that he would fetch a 
Koly, or a certain number of Kolies, to take ‘ master’s baggage’ to the shore. 
Thus the term would have become familiar, and, in the course of time, 
wmuld be indiscriminately applied to all porters or labourers, and soon 
have spread among the few English settled in India in those days.” 

In the above-mentioned Glossary of Anglo-Indian Colloquial Words and 
JPhrases is on p. 192 the expression Cooly also connected with the fColis : 

The origin of the word appears to have been a nomen gentile, the name 
{Kolt) of a race or caste in Western India, who have long performed such 
offices as have been mentioned . . According to Dr. H. V. Carter, the Kol%s 
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Khandoba, whom I consider as a national deity of the Gau- 
dian Khands.*'^ 

The Kolis have among them a tradition, according to 
which they are the descendants of the famous Valmiki, the 
poet of the Eamayana. It may he that the similarity 
of the profession embraced by Valmiki— previously to his 
becoming a poet — and by the Kolis, has something to do 
with this belief. Both are celebrated as robbers.®'^ 

According to the last census report, the Kolis number 
2,488,372 souls: 1,669,302 live in Bombay, 429,688 in 
Baroda, 213,966 in Hyderabad, and 123,171 in the Punjab, 
&0.S® 

The Kohlis in Bhandira and Chanda, who are agricul- 
turists, have a distinct Qond type, and have retained many 
Gond customs.®® 


proper are a true hill-people whose especial locality lies in the Western 
(xhats, and in the northern extension of that range, between 18® and 24® N. 
latitude/’ I have referred on p. 131, n. 28, to another passage of this 
article in the Glosmry, 

I have already on p. 131 declared myself against this explanation. 
Though it is a matter of minor importance, I may observe as an additional 
proof that the tribal name is always pronounced JToli, and not Ktili. 

3® See ibidem^ p. 106 ■ The Kolies pay their adorations to all the Hindoo 
deities, hut their chief object of worship is EChundy-row, commonly called 
Khundohah.” 

3"^ See ibidem^ p. 82 : ** One of the descendants of Neeshad and a female 
shoodur, were the parents of the Poolkuss; and a male of the Neeshad lineage 
and a female of the Poolkusis family, were the parents of the Koiy. He was 
to subsist, by killing whatever animals he encountered in the jungles and 
forests. It may farther be stated, that the Holies say that they are the 
descendants of Vaimik, the distinguished author of the Kamayan, who, 
although of Brahman parentage, and born at Veer Walla, twenty-four miles 
south-east of Poona, it is aiM, followed the life of a Holy,” About the 
Hoolees or Bheelssee Sir O. CampbelPs Ethnology of Indict, p. 46. 

33 According to the Indian Antiquary, vol. VI, p. 233, the late Bev. Dr. 
John Wilson derived the name of the Kolis from the Sanskrit word kula, a 
dan. I need not dilate on the groundlessness of this etymology. Compare 
p, 133. 

See Bev. M. A. Shemng’s JSindu Tribes and Castes, vol. II, p. 109: 

They have a remarkable faculty for selecting the best sites for irrigation 
reservoirs i and to possess a large tank is their highest ambition. On the 
lands watered by &ese tanks they cultivate sugar-cane and rice.” 
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I believe tliat the Kom (Kobris) are of the same extrac- 
tion as the Kolis. The former are said to have emigrated 
from Benares, in the train of a Bhonsla prince of the 
Ohandah hranch.'^^ I am also inclined to connect the Koirk 
of Bengal with both these trihes.^^ 

Whether there exists any connection Between the Kolis and 
the Graulis is doubtful. As was the case with Gaiida., so also is 
the term Gauli differently interpreted. Some derive the name 
Gauli from the Sanskrit word go^ cow, and explain Gauli to 
signify cowherd, others connect it with KolL It is even pos- 
sible that both derivations are right, and that the term Gauli 
represents originally two different, hut equal-sounding words ; 
one being derived from Koli and the other from go. In the 
first case it has an ethnological and in the other a professional 
meaning. To those Ganlis who are cowmen both terms are 

See ibidem^ pp. 107, 108 : ‘‘ They produce sugar-cane in large quan* 
titles, the production of which is chiefly in their hands. The tribe has 
distinguished itself for its great enterprise and energy in the excavation of 
noble tanks and in the formation of numerous embankments.’* According 
to the census of 1881, the Koris amount to 946,851, 843,422 of whom are 
found in the North-Western Provinces, 48,826 in the Central Provinces, and 
43,665 in Bengal. Compare Mr. Charles Grant’s Gazetteer of the Cmtral 
Frovinees, pp. 61, 137, 181, 194 and 438 on the Koris (Kohris). 

Compare Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of India, pp. 320, 321 : ‘‘ In some 
districts the Koiris appear to be more numerous than the Kurmis. The 
distinction between them is, that the former are generally market gardeners 
as well as agriculturists. Buchanan estimated that there were 30,000 
families of Koiris in the Shahabad District, and 45,000 families in Bihar. 

A learned pandit informs me that the derivation of the name is ku, 

earth, and ari, enemy. They are so called from their constant attacks on the 
soil. Koiris, men and women, are always troubling it. . . Every three years 
they make oiffierings on a hill known as the Marang Bum of the Kols, the god 
that is invoked by the aborigines, especially when rain does not fall in due 
season.” See also Eev. M. A. Sherring’s Mindu Tribes and Castes, vol. I, 
pp. 325, 326 : These (the Koerls) and the Kumhhis are the great agri- 
cultural classes of these provinces. . . The Koerls and Kumhhis are 
agriculturists by profession. . . The Koerls are the principal growers of 
poppy, and producers of opium, both in Benares and Behar. , , The Koerls 
are numerous in the district of Jhansi, where they pursue the occupation of 
weaving. Their tradition is, that they came from Benares about seven 
hundred years ago.” The census report of 1881 mentions 3,067 Koeris in 
Assam and 1,204,884 Koeris in Bengal. Bev. SirG. Ethnology 

of India, p. 107. 
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applicable. The Mahadeo Kolis assert that their ancestors 
subdued the GauUs, and to these are also ascribed most 
of the earlier graves. The Gauli chiefs, according to tradi- 
tion, ruled in the Central Provinces long before the Gond 
EajM. I beUeve that future enquiry will prove that the 
Gauli Eajas were not Aryans, but that they, like other, 
tribes similarly named, belonged to the Gaudian race.^® 

I must not omit to mention here the ancient tribes of the 
EuUnda, Kuluta, (KolQta, Koluka) and Kauluta (Kaulubha), 
who inhabited the high mountain ranges of the Himalaya 
in North India. Their names occur in one form or other in 
the Mahabharata, Eamayana, Vi^nu Purana, Brhatsariihita, 
Mudraraksasa and elsewhere in Sanskrit literature, while 
Ptolemy’s’ (Kylindrine, TH. 1, 42) coincides in 

with the country which some of these tribes formerly 


Kefer to pp. 114 and 116, n. 12, wliere the BauU^ are mentioned. 

See Mr. Charles Grant’s Qazeite^r of the Central Frovimes, p. 301 : 

Among the people (of Nagpur) tradition, widespread though vague, is not 
'wanting, pointing to a time far anterior to the Gonds, when throughout 
Deogarh Gaull chiefs held sway. The exploits and renown of these ancient 
nhiefs are often referred to in the songs of the villagers. There are forts 
too and tanks and temples, or remnants of such structures, evidently the 
handiwork of races preceding the Gonds. . , ‘It was a Gaull, not a Gond kmg 
so our father told us,’ this is the common answer to all questions respecting 
such relics.” The same legend is told about the fortmcations of Ramtek, 
ibidm p. 428. Compare in the Indian Antiquary, vol. I, pp. 204, 206, 
Mr W. F. Sinclair’s article on the “ Gauli liaj ” in Khandesh and the 
Central Provinces : “1 think, therefore, that the most probable explanation 

of the OmtU Edj is this,— that GauH was the surname, or nickname, of a 
family of princes (and not of a nation) of Aryan race who established them- 
selves in the vaReys of the Tapti and Narmada during the great migration 
southward which ended in the colonization of the Rekhan by the Aryan 
Marathas.” Mr. Sinclair’s remarks were criticized by IMr, W. Ramsay on 
p. 258 ; notice also Mr. Sinclair’s query : “ Hemad Fant and the Gauli Rajas ” 
in the Indian Antiquary, vol. VI, pp. 277, 278. 

Captain A. Macintosh remarks in Ms “ Account of the Mhadeo Kolies 
in the Madm Journal of Literature and Science, vol. Y (1837), pp. 251-262 : 
“ There is a popular tradition among the people in this part of the country, 
that the Guraees were the original inhabitants of the Dukhan, and that they 
were displaced from the hffly tracts of the country by the race of Goullies or 
cowherds. These Goullies, it is said, subsequently reheRed against their law- 
ful nxince. who detached an army that continued unceasing in their exer- 
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oooiipied. The similarity of their name with that of the Kolis 
and of the Kalu district is therefore not accidental. 


OHA.PTEE IX. 


On the Kois, Konds, Kakds, Gonds^ &c. 

Much as the seyeral tribes^ whose names head this 
chapter^ differ from one another in their manners, dialects 
and appearance, still there exists such a general resemblance 
between them, that, as has been pointed out by one of the 
greatest geographers of our century/ the late Karl Bitter^ 
all these various races, however considerable may be the 
distances at which they live apart from one another, must be 


tions until they exterminated the entire race of Cronliies . . It is a common 
practice with such of the inhabitants of the plains as bury their dead, as 
well as the hill tribes to erect thurgahs (tombs commonly of a single stone), 
near the graves of their parents. In the vicinity of some of the Koly 
villages and near the site of deserted ones, several of these thurgahs are 
occasionally to he seen, especially near the source of the Bhaum river. The 
people say they belonged to Gursees and GouHies of former times. The 
stones with many figures in relief roughly carved upon them, and one of 
these holding a drum in his hand, and in the act of beating time on it, are- 
considered to have belonged to the Gursees who are musicians by profession. 
The other thurgahs with a Saloonka (one of the emblems of Mhadeo) and a 
band of women forming a circle round it, with large pots on their heads, are 
said to be Gouliy monuments. This may be reckoned partly confirmatory of 
the tradition.” 

Consult about the Gaulis also the Gazetteer of Aitrangahad^ pp. 136, 226,. 
278, 279. ^ 

About references concerning Kulinda, KulUta, Kolukaj Koluta and 
Kmluta consult Bothlingk and Both’s Samk7'it Wdrtet'bueh, About Kmliihha 
see Lassen’s Indische AUherthuimkundey vol. I, p. 57 (p. 75 second 
edition), and vol. II, pp. 206, 207. Lassen desires to substitute for Kauluta 
in Mudraraksasa Kaiddhha especially on the authority of Plinius who 
in his JSistoria, JSfaturalis, lib. VI, cap. 22, mentions that: ‘‘Ultra 
(Gangem) siti sunt Moduhae, Molindae, . . . Cohibae, Orxulae, etc.” In voL 
I, p. 647 (661), Lassen speaks of the Kulindas : “ Die Kulinda wohnten nach 
dem Epos im hochsten Himalaya und zwar ostwarts bis zu den Ganges- 
Q,uellen.” 

Ptolemy assigns the sources of the Vipaga, Satadru, Yamuna and Gang& 
to the country Kylindrine : “ ‘Ywb Berks Bi^danos ml rod Zapddpov ml rov 
AiajLLovi/a ml rov Tdyyov ri KvXivBpiv^* ” The inhabitants of this district 
were the Kulindas. About Kylindrine compare also Sir A. Cunningham’s 
Aneient Geography of India, pp. 136-138, where it is identified with Jaiand- 
hara, whose “antiquity is undoubted, as it is mentioned by Ptolemy aja 
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regarded as representatives of one and the same nation. 
They are still in occupation of nearly the whole area of that 
portion of the Indian continent which stretches from Khan- 
desh on the west to Granjam on the east. 

K5i, Kui (contracted into Ku), Godu, Gauda, Gonduy 
Goandu, Gand, Koand, Kond (Kondh, Khond) or Kand 
(Khand) are all derivatives, as has already been shown, 
from the root Ko or Ku^ mountain, so that their very name 
indicates a mountaineer. I have previously alluded to 
the peculiarity that both Linguals and Dentals are used 
in the formation of the derivatives of Ko. We need not, 


Kulindrine or Ktulindrine^ wMch should probably be corrected to SuUndrine^ 
as the K and t are frequently interchanged in Greek manuscripts.” 

Bead also in H. H. Wilson^s Vishnu-purdna edited by F. Hall the 
notes on the KulQtas (Kolukas), vol. II, p. 174, and KuHndas, p. 180. 
According to H. H. Wilson the Kulindas were mountaineers, see Fr. Johnson’s 
Selections from the Mahabharata, p. 65. 

Varahamihira mentions the KuUtas in his Brhatsamhita, Chapter XIV, 
sL 22 and 29 : 

Diri paScimOttarasyam Mandayya-Tukhara-Talahala-Madrah, 
Asmaka-A'w^a^a*L»ahada-Strirajya-N'rsiihha'-Vanakhasthah. 22. 
Ai^anyam Mgrukanas |araj ya- Pagupala-Kira -Kagmirah, 
Abhisara-Barada-TaAga^a-Aw&^ifl^-Sairindha-VanaraBtrah. 29. 

Sir Alexander Cunningham considers the question of these hill tribes at 
length in the Sur>oey of India ^ vol. XTV, pp. 125-135, 137-139: 

The origin of the Kunets, who form the bulk of the population in the 
valleys of the Bias, the Satlej and the Tons Rivers, has long engaged my 
attention ; and I believe that 3^ have now solved the puzzle by identifying 
them with the Eunindas or Kulindas of early Hindu history. ITnder both of 
these forms their name is still preserved in the districts of Eulu on the Bias 
and Eundwar on the Satlej. The Vishnu Parana gives the name of Eulinda^ 
which is supported by Ptolemy’s Kulindrine^ a district occupying the whole 
of the upper tract between the Bibasis or Bias River and the Ganges. It 
corresponds therefore most exactly with the 'Kunet District of the present 
day. Varaha Mihira places the Eunindas along with the Kashmiras, Abhi- 
saras, Kulfttas, and Sairindhas, and makes their country one of his nine divi- 
sions of India. In another place he marks their position still more 
dednitely as being to the east of Madras. [Madreso anyaseha Emminda.) 
He also speaks of the King of the Kunindas. This was about A.D. 560, but 
we have coins of the King of Kuninda {JRajnya Kumndasa)^ which date 
before the Christian era. For Kmninda the Markandoya Parana reads Km* 
Unda^ which agrees with the Eulinda of the Vishnu Parana. It would 
seem therefore that these are only two readings of the same name. This 
conjecture is strongly supported by the fact that much more than half of 
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therefore, he sarprised to see that the' Telugu Kodu^ e,g.^ 
corresponds to the Sanskrit Kbnda (in Kondahhatla) and 
Gonddj though l^Qnda in Telugu signifies only mountain and 
not mountaineer, which meaning is expressed by KmdwruduJ^^ 

The principal Gond tribes call themselves Koitor, Telugu 
people regard the last syllable ior of this term as identical 
with the word dom^ master, which is not improbable, as the 
Kois affix this term to names, Bhima is called by them 
Bhimadur. The Kois of the Bhadracala and Eetapalli 
taluks in the Upper Gddavarl district are called Bomlu 
(masters) only by their Mala and Madiga servants, for this 
title is otherwise generally conceded only to the Telama 
land-owners. 

It is a well-known fact that a word often loses its original 
meaning when it is used as a proper name. Koi designates 

the population of Kulu is Kunet. ... I have now traced the Kaunindas 
np to the third century B.C., when they were a rich and powerful people. 
But there is still earlier mention of the people in the Mahabharata, where 
the Kulindas are said to have been conquered by Arjuna. From the context 
Wilson rightly concluded that they were mountaineers and neighbours of 
the Traigarttas or people of Kangra, In the Vishnu Purana I find not only 
the Kulindas hut also EuUndopatyahas or * Kulindas dwelling along the foot 
of the hills/ which describes exactly the tract of plain country bordering 
the hills in which Srughna, the capital of the Kaunindas, was situated. 
About Kuhi or KuUu see Sir W. W. Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India^ 
voL V, pp. 465-469 : “ The character of the hill-men resembles that of 
most other mountaineers in its mixture of simplicity, independence, and 
superstition. Polyandry still prevails in Seoraj, hut has almost died out 
elsewhere. It consists simply of a community of wives amongst brothers, 
who hold all their other goods in common, and regard their women as 
labourers on the farm. The temples usually occupy picturesque sites, and 
are dedicated rather to local deities than to the greater gods of the Hindu 
Pantheon.” 

Compare also Mr. J. W. McCrindle’s Ancient India as described by 
JHolsmy, pp. 105, 109, 110. 

4* The Telugu people call the Gonds, Konds or Kands, Kdya, KoyavMu 
(pi. Koyavandlu), KQdu (pi. Kodulu), Gonda, Kon^arudu, &c. We read in 
Lieutenant Macpherson’s Report upon the Khonds of the Districts of Ganjam 
and Cuttack, Calcutta, 1842, p. 20, §42, the following account: ‘‘The 
Hindu name for this people which we have adopted, Khond, in the plural 
Khondooloo, means mountaineer, from the Teloogoo word signifying a hiU, 
Their sole native appellation south of the Mahanuddee is Koinga or Kwinga^ 
which may he a corruption of Kulinga, which, by the exchange of convertible 
letters may he Fulind.a, meaning in Sanskrit and thence in Tamil a. bar>» 
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tlms a mountaineer, but this radical meaning of tbe term 
was forgotten by that tribe when some of them had settled 
permanently in the plains. The Malvah or Gutta-Kom 
(Hill-Kois) are in consequence distinguished from the Sassi- 
Eois (Plain-Kois). The Klonds, on the other hand, call their 
own country Kui Dina or Kid Druti, and that of the Uriyas 


iarim, a savage mountaineer . . . They employ as distinctive epithets of their 
race the terms— SaMoro and Mnllare, the latter signifying hill people, from 
a root common to Tamul and Teloogoo, the Khonds designate the alpine 
portions of Orissa solely hy its Hindu name (from the root) ■ Malwa, 
meaning highlands. The Hindu people they call Sassi, a word whose 
aignifioation is not ascertained. The Khonds, who inhabit the mountams 
are styled M.almh JCoinga, those of the low country Sassi Koinga." 

The fifth volume of the CafoaftB Meview (January— June 1846) contains 
onp. 26 the following note: “ Bespeoting the name of Khonds, lieutenant 
Hill Temarl£8,that, in their own language, ‘they call themselves Knee. A 
single Khond is called Kwinga. By Uriyas, they are called Khonds and 
bv the Telingas, KodtllQ and often KodllwannlQ or hiU people.” According 
to Pir W. W. Hunter in his Orissa, vol. 11, p. 71 : “The word Kandh, 
like Mali and the tribal names of other hill tribes, means in the aboriginal 
languages ‘ mountaineer.’ 

About the Gands or Gandas consult Mr. Charles Grant’s Gazetteer of the 
Central Trminees of India, pp. 100, 103, 247, 2-51, 412, 413, and 457. They 
cultivate some land in Eaigarh, Laira and Sambalpur, but they seem not to 
be regarded as good cultivators. The population of Uaira is chiefly agri- 
cultural and consists of Gonds, Khonds and Gfindas. On the other hand the 
Gandas are generally classified as weavers. Their number in the Central 
Provinces amounts to 250,133. 

Komga is the plural of Koi, nga being the plural termination in the 
Kond language. A similar termination exists in the Koi language on the 
Gbd&vaM, e.g., mdra, tree, pi. maraflgu ; goggo^i, cock, goggOdiigu; hands, 
carriage, bapdifigu ; goddeU, axe, go44eU*g"- 

“ See the Kev. John Cain’s articles on “ The Bhadraehallam and Eska- 
palli Talukas, Godavari Distriefc,” in the Indian Antiquary, vol. V, pp. 301- 
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The four tribes to whom the title Kditor is applied are 
the Raj Grond, Raghuwal, Padal and Dholi, and occasionally 


303, 357-359 ; vol. VIII, pp. 33-36, 219-221 ; and vol. X, pp. 259-264. 

Head ibidem, toI. V, pp. S58, 359 : Formerly on a certain day in tiie year 
the Koi men of each village were driven into the jungle by the women 
to hunt, and were not allowed to return unless they brought home some 
game, — a small bird, or even a rat, being enough to give them the right 
to be w'elcomed back. This practice is still carried on ^hy the Kois in the 
Bastar country, and also by many in the Mzam’s territory. IVlr. Yan- 
stavern, whilst boring for coal at Beddadanolu, was visited on that day by 
all the Koi women of the village, dressed up in their lords* clothes, and they 
told him that they had that morning driven their husbands to the forest to 
bring home game of some kind or other. Mr. Yanatavem also states that 
the Kois round Beddadanolu do not eat the goat annually oiSered for a 
prosperous harvest, hut leave it to itself in the jungle tied up to a tree. 

“The Kois say that the following gods and goddesses were appointed to be 
worshipped by the SCidras : — Muttolamma^ Mai’idimahdlaJcshmi^ Foturdzuy and 
Kormzulu, and the following were to receive adoration from the Kois : — Kom-‘ 
malamma^ Katdradu, Adamarazu.. The goddess MamiH or Lgle must be propi- 
tiated early in the year, or else the crops wiU undoubtedly fail ; and she is 
said to be very partial to human victims . . . All the Kois seem to hold in 
great respect the Fdk^am brothers, especially Arjuna and Bhima. The wdld 
dogs or dhok are regarded as the deltas or messengers of these brothers, and 
the long black beetles which appear in large numbers at the beginning of the 
hot weather are called the Paiidlava flock of goats. Of course they would on 
no account attempt to kill a dhol^ even though it should happen to attack 
their favourite calf, and they oven regard it imprudent to interfere with 
these ddtas when they wish to feast upon their cattle.” In vol. YIII, p. 34, 
we read: “They say their dance is copied from Bhima* s march after a 
certain enemy. There is no Koi temple in any village near here, and the 
Kois are soldom if ever to ho found near a Hindu temple.” 

In the Jeypore territory of the Yizagapatam district a similar practice 
as the abovementioned prevails. The men are often away for days in 
search of game, and If they return with non© of an evening, their women 
pelt them with cow-dung. 

The Historical and Descriptive Sketch of H,H, the Hizmds Dominions 
remarks in vol. I, pp. 325, 326, about the Kdis as follows : — “ The Koym or 
Kois (45,300) are an aboriginal race, found chiefly in the Khamam District 
(39,990). They belong to the same family as the Gonds and the other primi- 
tive races of Central and Southern India. The Kois say that ‘they are the 
descendants of Bhimadur, and the local tradition is that when Bhimadur 
accompanied his brother Dhanna Bagu to his forest exile he one day went 
hunting in the jungle, and there met a wild woman of the woods, whom he 
fell in love with and married. The fruit of their union was the Koi people. 
The tradition further states that this wild woman was not a human being/ 
The language spoken by them is similar in some respects to that of the 
Oonds. Like the latter they are noted for their truthful habits . . . The 
fruit of the Ippa tree is dried and reduced to powder. This made into cakes 
and porridge forms their favourite and principal food for the greater part of 
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the Kolam. The Maxias who are likewise styled Koitur, 

represent perhaps now the purest type of the Gronds.^® 

In ancient times these people occupied a much larger 
portion of India than they do now. Their name appears m 
places far distant from one another, in the north, e.g., in 
<?o«& or Gauda in Oudh, in Khardica in the Central Pro- 
vinces, in Gonddl in Kathiawar, in Khandesh and KhandaU^ 
in Bombay, in Qondmna in Central India, while Khandagiri 
and Khandapdra testify to their presence in Orissa. Even 


* I of an intoxicating drink from tk© 
animal, not even rejecting tkat of 
as soon as the prodnotive 

3 to another spot and make a fresh 

their religion consists of belief in^ on© 
of the mountains and a divinity 

3 . They regard heaven as a 

an abundance of rice stored np for those 
in which an iron cow con- 
there. Widows’ 
are exceedingly 
need on their 
completed by 
of both 


c. They also distil great quantities 
• they will eat the flesh of every iz: 

They seldom remain long in one place, 
of the soil are exhausted they move tr 
a-. They have no caste, 11-1 ^ ’ ,, 
le Being, they also worship the spirits 
wx^u i^xotects them from the ravages of tigers, 
large and strong fort where there is an 
who are permitted to enter. Hell is a place 
tinuallY gnaws the flesh of the unfortunate persons detainee 
remarriages are aUowed. Their wedding ceremomes 
simnle • the betrothed couple have a triangular mark ^ 
foreheads, they then kneel together, and the ceremony is 
pTi Ucr over the heads of both. The personal appearance 

Grant, contains on pp. 137 and 600 tie following statements : “ -ae Manas, 

or as they aie called towards tie norfi tieKohitirs. . axe in all proiaidity the 

TOirpst tvne of Gond. It is worthy of note that in -rillages hordermg upon 
ttie more cultivated tracts the change of name from Maria to KohitlSr, then 
to Jangli Gond, and then to Gond, can he seen m progress, and it is easy to 
imagine that a well-to-do Maria famUy calling themselves Gond mght in 
two OT three generations adopt the more fashioimhle 
(■a 1371 Goti and Kols, or as they are commonly called Gotewais and 

Mwara-the termination loirbeingaTelngu affix, signifyingporsonorman 

-are the ahoriginesof the country (Upper Godavari), ^though almost 
identical in customs and in language, they do not eat together or inter- 
marry, the Kols claiming superiority over the Gotas. The proper name for 

the Kois is ‘ Koitor,’ and this is what they call themselves. By the 
Telingas they are called Eoidhoras, the jord ‘ diora ’ mm^g gentleman 
or sahib This error hasprohahly arisen from the last sylkhle of Koitor 
havintt been taken for ‘dhora,’ owing to the similarity of sound. The 
Kols where they come into contact with the TeHnga population, have 
adopted many of their customs. . The Gote keeps more aloof ciyK- 
. the customs of the two races are very similar, and both belong 
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mow these tribes are found im all the Presidencies of 
Bomhajj Madras, and Bengal, though their chief abode is 
in the Central Provinces.'^^ 

The Uriyas aspirate the final rf, hence the name is often 
spelt "Kondh or Kandh, but this pronunciation is only local. 

Wherever the Gonds, Konds, or Kands are found in their 
own homesteads, far from strangers, they have preserved 
their national virtues, among which honesty, fidelity, and 
hospitality occupy a prominent position. Like many other 
wild tribes they are brave, but they are also cruel and very 
superstitious. In those parts of the country where they 
dwell, the simple-minded Gonds are feared as dangerous 
sorcerers and intimate friends of the evil spirits. 

About the Religious Doctrines of the Khonds Captain Mae- 
pherson makes the following remarks : ‘‘ There is one Supreme 

■been traced by some {Central Frovinces Gazetteer, p. 500) to the ending 
Ur in the word Koitor^ This has always seemed to me (Bev. Mr. Cain) 
rather doubtful, as this honorific affix is not only conceded to the Kois, but 
also to several other castes, e.g., the (true) Veliamma caste, and to all the 
most influential natives in the independent or semi-independent neighbour- 
ing states.” The Gonds in the Singbham District are called Foroioas 
or Naiks. See Dalton's Bth toh> y, p. 277, and Grant's Gazetteer, p. 137. 
Elsewhere in Narasingpur are found the Dhur Gonds which term appears 
to be identical with the Dhurwe or JSTaik Gonds. I wonder what is the 
meaning of the term Dhur (Dhurwe or Dorowas), and whether it is con- 
nected with the word dora. 

About the Marias consult also the Feport of the Dependency of Bustar by 
Deputy Commissioner C. L. B. Glasfurd, pp. 46-62 : ‘‘104. The Marias 
and Jhoorias, I should say, are, strictly speaking, a sub-division of the true 
Gond family.” 

See Lieutenant Macpherson, p. 13, § 13 : “ The Khonds are now seen, in 
“ both of these situations, within the following ill-defined limits. Upon the 
“east they appear scattered over the wilder tracts of the Ganjam district 
“ bordering upon tbe Chilka Lake, and are seen in that quarter at a few 
“ points, upon the coast of the Bay of Bengal. They are found, on the 
“ north-west, on the confines of Gondwana, in longitude 83°, while on the 
“ west, they extend within the unsurveyed frontier of Berar. They are 
“ found as far south as Bustar in latitude 19° 40', while the Zemindary of 
“ Palcondais like that of Kunnapoor possessed by a Khond Chief on the 
“ south-east, they are replaced on the limits of the Souradah and Moherry 
“ districts in Ganjam, by the Soiirah race, which henceforward occupies 
“ the eastern acclivities of the Ghauts to the Godavery, To the north, 
“ fifty miles beyond the Mahanuddee, in the meridian of Boad, they ai-e 
“ succeeded by the Kole people. On the north-east, they are fownd high 
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» Bebg, Bolf-existing, the Source of Good, and Creator of the 
« TJuiverse, of the inferior gods, and of man. Tks ^vim y 
“is eaUed in some districts, Boora Pennn, or the God ot 
“ Light ; in others, Bella Pennn, or the Sun God ; and the 
“ sun and the place from which it rises beyond the sea are 
“the chief seats of his presence. Boora Pennn, m t e 
“beginning, created for himself a consort, who becaine Tan 
“pLn, or the Earth Goddess, and the Source of Evd. 
“ He afterwards created the Barth. As Boora Penm walked 
“ upon it with Tari, he found her wanting m affectionate 
“compliance and attention as a wife, and resolved to create 
“ from its substance, a new being, Man, who should render o 
“him the most assiduous and devoted service, and to form 
“from it also every variety of animal and vegetable lite 
“ necessary to man’s existence. Tari was filled with jealousy, 
“ and attempted to prevent Ms purpose, but succeeded only 
“ so far as to change the intended order of creation. . . ian 
“Pennu then placed her hands over the earth, and said. 


« in Cuttack, while tJourahs. (not identified with the southern race) t 
» inhahit the inferior ridges of the Ghauts.” (Compare hie Account of the 
Religion of the Khonds” in the Journal of the Soyal Soeuty, vol. 

rMina U the Aboriginal THhe, of the Central 
Frovincl left in MSS., hy the late Bev. Stephen Hislop, missionary of lie 
Free Church of Scotland atMagporo: edited, with notes and preface, hj 
i Tempk aL., 1866, pp. 3 and 4 : “ The name of Gond or Gund, seems 
-to rf form of Kond, or Kund, the initial gutturals of the ^o words hemg 
» interchangeable. . Both forms are most probably conneoW wi* 

- tofTeloogli equivalent for a m(»ntoin-and therefore _w^ agmfy tl^^ bdl 
“ people ’ And no designation could he more appropriate to the looabties 
.. iS the majority of them inhahit. Though they are al^ found residing 
-to the villages of the plains along with the 40' 

“ to^er towMds the south-east. The Moghul geographers seem to Imve 
“ Suded with the Gouds of Nagpore the E6ls on their east fcontaer, and to 
« have been ignorant of the relationship between toem and the 
“ of Buster, ^the north, Gondsare met with about Saugor 
“ source of the Basdo ; on the east, they cross that river into S^guja, wher. 
<’< they border on the Kato, and are found with Konds and Unyas m Nowa- 
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^ Let tliese beings you have made exist ; you shall create no 
more/ Wiiereupoii Boora caused an exudation of sweat to 
proceed from his body, collected it in his hand, and threw 
it around, saying : ‘ To all that I have created/ and thence 
arose love, and sex, and the continuation of species. The 
creation was perfectly free from moral and physical evil, 
Man enjoyed free intercourse with the Creator. They lived 
without labour, .in perfect harmony and peace. They went 
unclothed. , .The lower animals were all perfectly innocuous. 
The Earth Goddess, highly incensed at the love shown 
towards man thus created and endowed, broke into open 
** rebellion against Boora, and resolved to blast the loss of his 
new creature by the introduction into the world of every 
form of moral and physical evil. . . A few individuals of 
mankind entirely rejected evil, and remained sinless ; the 
rest all yielded to its power, and fell into a state of uni- 
versal disobedience to the Deity, and fierce strife with one 
** another. Boora immediately deified the sinless few without 
their suffering death. • . Upon the corrupted mass of man- 


gudda, Kareal, and KBarond or Kalahandx ; in the south, they form the 
mass of the population of Bustar aiid a portion of the inhabitants of 
Jeypur (in the Madras Presidency), while they occupy the hills along the 
** left bank of the GodaYerj’* about Nirniul ; and on the west, they are inter- 
mingled with the Hindus of Berar for 30 miles from the right hank of the 
Wurdah, and, along the Kurs, extend along the hills both north and south 
** of the Naihadda to the meridian of Hindia, where they give i^lace to the 
Bhils and Nahals. 

** In such a large extent of country, as might he expected, they are di- 
‘ ‘ vided into various branches, and distinguished by specific names. The 
classification adopted by themselves is into twelve and a half castes or 
“ classes, in imitation of the Hindus. These are — Raj Gond, Raghuwal, 
Dadave, Katulya, Padal, Bholi, OJhyal, Thotyal, Koilabhutal, Koikopal, 
Kolam, Madyal, and an inferior sort of Padftl as the half caste. The first 
four, with the addition, according to some of the Kolam, are comprehended 
** under the name of Koitor — ^the Gond, par excellence. This term, in its 
radical form of Koi, occurs over a wide area, being the name given to the 
Meria*sacrificing aborigines of Orissa and to the jungle tribes skirting the 
east bank of the Godavery from the apex of the delta as far up nearly as 
** the mouth of the ludrawati. Its meaning is evidently associated with 
** the idea of a hill ; the Persian name of which, XoA, approaches it more 
** closely than even the Teloogoo, Konda, I need scarcely, therefore, add 
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“kind, BooraPennu inflicted high moral penalties, and.. 
“ entirely withdrew his face and his immediate guardianship 
“from mankind. He made all who had fallen subject to 
“ death. . .Universal discord and war prevailed. . .Diseases and 
“ death came upon all creatures ; snakes became venomous. . . 
“Man. .sank into a state of abject suffering and degrada- 
“ tion. .Meanwhile, Boora and Tari contended for superiority 
“ in fierce conflict ; their terrible strife raging throughout 
“ the earth, the sea and the sky ; their chief weapons being 
“ mountains, meteors and whirlwinds. Up to this point, the 
“ Khonds hold the same belief ; but from it, they divide into 
“ two sects directly opposed upon the great question of the 
“ issue of the contest betweem Boora and his rebel consort. . 
“ The sect of Boora believe that he proved triumphant in the 
“contest, and, as an abiding sign of the discomfiture of 
“ Tari, imposed the cares of childbirth upon her sex.. .The 
“ sect of Tari hold, upon the other hand, that she re- 
“ mained uneonquered, and still maintains the struggle with 
“ various success.” I give this interesting story of the 


that it has na connection with the interrogative Koiy as some have snp- 
posed, nor has Koitor any relation to the Sanskrit a, as suggested by 

Sir R. Jenkins. Though there are a few of the more wealthy Koitors who 
** would gladly pass themselves off as Rajputs, yet the great majority of 
** those known by that name resent, with no small vehemence, the imputation 
“ of belonging to any portion of the Hindu community. The sacred thread 
of the twice- bom, instead of being an object of ambition, is to them a 
source of defilement.” 

The passage on the Gondsand Khonds in 0. hMBBiL^Blndische AUerthums* 
hmde^ vol. I, pp. 426-432 (or pp. 373-78), should be consulted as well as 
those in the Rev. M. A. Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, vol. TI, pp. 134- 
152, and vol. III, pp. 200 and 206, and Colonel Dalton’s BthnoUgy of Bengal, 
pp. 27o~304. In the second volume of H. H. Wilson’s Vishmpurdna 
published by F. Hall, p. 163, Shant^ is read instead of Khanda. 

Lieutenant Macpherson gives in his report on p. 61a list of the Khond 
deities and divides them into national and local deities : “ In the first class 
are (1) Bera Pennoo or the Earth god ; (2) Bella Pennoo, the Sun god, and 
Danzoo Pennoo, the Moon god; (3) Sunde Pennoo, the god of Limits; 
(4) Loha Pennoo, the Iron god or god of Arms ; (6) Joogah Pennoo, the god 
of Small-pox; (6) Kadzoo Pennoo, or the Village deity; the universal 
genius loci ; (7) Sora Pennoo, the BGIR god, Jori Pennoo, the god of Streams, 
and Gossa Pennoo, the Forest god ; (8) Moonda Pennoo, the Tank god ; 
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creation of tlie world and the fall of man which Macpherson 
ascribes to the Khonds. It reminds one, however, in many 
of its features of the Biblical Accounts^ and fills one with 
wonder that such an uncivilised Indian tribe as the Elionds 
should have so beautiful a legend of their own. 

In the human sacrifices which these tribes offered up in 
days not long gone by, and which even now they have 
not altogether abandoned, they displayed an indescribable 

(9) Soogoo Pennoo or Sidrojoo Peimoo, tlie god of Fountains; (10) Pidzoo 
Pennoo, the god of Bam; (11) Pilamoo Pennoo, the god of Hunting; 
(12) god of Births.” Lieutenant (Captain) Kacphersoix’s Eeport was re- 
printed under the title of An Account of the Eeligious Opinions and 
Observances of the Khonds of G-oomsur and Boad” in the Journal of the 
Moyal Asiatic Society^ vol. VII (1843), pp. 172-199, and An Account of the 
Ghonds in Orissa” in vol. XIII, 1852, pp. 216-274 of the same journal. 
Besides Bura and Tari there are (pp. 226-228) inferior gods divisible into 
two classes, distinguished by their origin, their attributes, and the scope 
of their duties and authority. The gods of the first class sprang from Boora 
and Tari. . . 1, Pidzu Pennu,the god of Eain. 2, Boorhi Pennu, the goddess 
of new Vegetation and First Fruits. 3, Peteri Pennu, the God of increase. 
4, Klambi Pennu, the God of the Chase. 5, Loha Pennu, the God of war, 
^6, Sundi Pennu, the God of Boundaries. 7, Dinga Pennu, the Judge of the 
dead . . . The third class of inferior deities are spining from the Gods of the 
first two classes. They are the strictly minor and local deities of the Khonds . . 
The follov?ing are the chief of this class of gods, 1, Nadzu Pennu, the Village 
God. 2, Soro Pennu, the Hill God. 3, Joii Pennu, the God of Streams. 4, 
Tozu Pennu, the Family or House God. 5, Mounda Pennu, the Tank God. 6, 
Sooga Pennu, the God of Fountains. 7, Gossa Pennu, the Forest God. 
8, Koosti Pennu, the God of Ravines. 9, Bhora Pennu, the God of New Fruits, 
produced on trees or shrubs.” These two accounts differ in some respects. 
On pp. 243-256 : the worship of Tari Pennu is described : “In the worship 
paid to Tari Pennu by her sect, the Chief rite is human sacrifice. It is 
celebrated as a public oblation by tribes, branches of tribes or villages both 
at social festivals held periodically, and when special occasions demand 
extraordinary propitiations. And besides these social offerings, the rite is 
performed by individuals to avert the wrath of Tari from themselves and 
their families.” According to Mr. Grant (p. 106) the Gonds worship as a 
' rule only “ Bar5. Deva and Di514 Leva.” 

Colonel Dalton says in his Ethnology of Bengal^ on p. 281 ; “ The 
Gonds are, however, found to have one common object of worship, called, 
according to the linguistic peculiarities of the locality, Bdra Deo, Bada 
Deo, or BadiS,! Pen. Pen and Deo mean the same, hut the signification of 
Bdra or B§,da, I am not sure of. Major Macpherson tells us that Bdra Pen, 
the Kandh god, means the ^ god of Eght . .* I was credibly informed that the 
Gonds of SirgUja formerly offered human sacrifices to Bfira Deo.” 

Mr. Glasfurd, 48-52, remarks about the religion of the tiihes in Bmtar 
as follows : *‘The Mooreas, Bhuttras, Dhakurs, Gudwas, Marias, &c., all 
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atrocity. Tet, as an excuse for them, it ought not to he 
forgotten that their peculiar ideas about right and wrong 
made them believe that they had acquired a right of dispos- 
ing of their Meriah victims, as they had bought and paid 
for them. The great goddess of the Earth, their principal 
divinity, could only be propitiated by human blood, to grant 
good pastures for their flocks and rich crops for their own 
support. The buffalo was by some Khonds sacrificed instead 
of the human being. These tribes depend for them hving 
mainly on the produce of the earth which they till, for 
besides hunting they do not foUow any other pursuit. 
Trading, for instance, is unknown to them. 

sometimes called, * Maolee,’ with ‘ MatBa 
[)evee,’ > 0am Devee,’ Bongur Deo,’ and 


worsMp Duntevsliwaree, or, 

Devee/ ^ Bhnngarma,’ or 
BBeem. Theliigher castes 
the other well-known del 
as Bhowanee or ‘ Kelee ’ . 
over the vicinity of Jugdvapore and Dnntewara. The temples to ‘ matha 
Devee’ are, perhaps, as numerous, if not more so. They are earfy 
recognised by swings in front of the shed erected over the semblance of the 
goddess, which is generally a stone daubed with red, although I have more 

than once seen her represented by a grotesqnely-oarved figure dressed as a 

female, with a female attendant on each side . . . When small-pox appears 
this person (her Poojarael becomes of great importance. . . Bhungarma, or 
Dholla Devee is said to he the sister of Matha Devee. She also has a swing 
put up before her temple, and is worshipped when cholera appears ; but as 
small-pox is much more frequent in its visits, her worship is much neglected 
. The Jh-oorias, Hoqma, and Marias do worship the ahove-mentioned 
gods, especially towards Narayenpoor, Uhujmard, Kootroo, &c. ^ The 
peculiar deity of the Jhoorias is * Unga Deo he is represented hy a piece of 
hn a fmmftwork made of four sticks. , . It has "been the 
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Contact with Hindus more highly civilised exercised 
a remarkahly deteriorating influence on the Gond tribes, 
who soon began to lose their own virtues and sink to a 
lower social condition. Harsh treatment, coupled with spite- 
ful scorn, renders men callous and demoralises. Ignorant 
and uncivilised aborigines when they are under the influence 
of civilised and unscrupulous persons are espeeialiy subject 
to such degeneration. The Candaias are an illustration of 
this assertion. 

They were probably the first Gaudian tribe whom the 
Aryan invaders reduced to abject servitude, and who 
became thus the prototype of the lowest Indian helots, which 
condition they share with the Bravidian Pariahs. The 
word Ganddla IB evidently a modification of Kandala, a 
tribe mentioned by Ptolemy ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Mann stigmatises a Candala as the offspring of a Sudra 
man and a Brahman woman, which definition, fostering no 


the people, from the highest to the lowest, in miserable thraldom. The 
simple and unsophisticated Gond tribes are believed to be expert necro* 
mancers, ‘ and on the most intimate footing with evil spirits.’ Considering 
their secluded position from civilized life, their gross ignorance, and the 
solitary jungles they live in, it is, perhaps, not to be wondered at that the 
people invariably impute their misfortunes to witchcraft.” 

Compare also the article “ Gonds and Kurkus,” by Mr. W. B.amsay in 
the Indian Antiquary, vol. I, pp. 128, 129 : “ The Gond admits none of the 
Hindu divinities into his pantheon, and is moreover bound on occasions of 
death to slay a cow and pour its blood on the grave to ensure peace and rest 
for the manes of the departed. In my experience, Gonda almost always 
bury their dead. . - The Gond deities are numerous : hill tops deified are 
favorite objects of adoration.” Mr. Bamsay treats on the same subject 
on pp. 348-50, and he observes : ** It is worthy of remark that one of the 
ceremonies after a death consists in kiUing a cow and sprinkling its blood 
over the grave ; in default of this it is said that the si^irit of the departed 
refuses to rest, and returns upon earth to haunt its relatives in life.” Allu- 
sions to the Gonds are also contained in the Indian Antiquary, vol. Ill, 
p. 224 ; vol. YI, p. 233 ; vol. IX, p. 140, and vol. X. p. 321. 

Bead also the remarks on the Khonds in Sir W. W. Hunter’s Orism, 
vol. 11, pp. 67-102, 283-8, and the article ‘‘ On the Uriya and Kondh 
Population of Orissa” by Lieut. J. P. Frye, in the Journal of the Moyal 
Anatie Society, voL XYII (I860), pp. 1-38. 

See p. 32. 
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doubt the prejudices of caste by assigning to the detested 
offspring of such persons a despised rank, does not explain 
the ethnological position of the original Oandalas.^^ The 
late EeT. Dr. John Wilson was, so far as I know, the first 
to recognize in the Oandalas the Kandaloi of Ptolemy. 
The name of the Oandalas has great similarity with that 
of the Rajput Oandels (whose Grond origin is an admitted 
fact), Cmdaft^ OandahSj and Candanis, and others. The 
Candalas prevail in the Gaudian districts of the North, for, 
of the 1,779,047 Oandalas who appear in the Indian Census 
report, 173,532 live in Assam, 1,576,076 in Bengal, and 
29,439 in the Central Provinces. 

Konda is even now a name common to Oandalas, so that 
their original identity with the Gond race is likewise sug- 
gested by this circumstance. 

I must also not omit to allnde hereto the Kwitalas (K5n- 
talas), Kmdalm and other tribes who are mentioned in 
Sanskrit writings. The famous capital Kundina (Kundina- 
pura) where Bhisma or Bhismaka held his court, so celebrated 


Compare Manavadliarma^astra, X, 12 : 

Scdradaydgavah ksattft ca^daia§ cadhamO nrnam. 

Yai^yarajanyaTiprasu jayante variiasankarah. 

ABout the Candalas compare also M-aMbhatata^ Ami^asanaparva, 2621, 
and J. Muir’s Sanskrit Tesuts^ vol. I, p. 481. 

Consult also the Memoirs of the Origin of Slaves, hy Ramappa Xarnik of 
Barknr, translated and annotated hy Mr. Joseph Saldanha, Court Sheristadar 
at Mangalore, and printed by Dr. Shortt in the TV Part of The Hill Banges 
of Southern India, pp. 15-37 j p. 17 : “Bub-division of Chandalas . . The 
Chandalas are subdivided as follows : a. Hambatar or Pammadas, b, Panar, 
c, Hasaiar, d, Paravar, e. Belar or Medarar, /, Battadar, g, Merar, 
h. Karajar, L Asadi, j, Holeya, k, Madiga, 1. Bakada with three 
suh-divisions, I. Chujana Bakada, II. Turibina Bakada, III. Goddina 
Bakada, m. Nuliga, n. Kappata Koragar, o. Soppina Koragar, (This class 
speak a language peculiar to themselves which they won’t give out under 
any circumstances.)” 

The Hindu Law recognizes fifteen dijfferent classes of Slaves or Cani^alas. 

Bead Br. John Wilson’s Indian Caste, vol. I, p. 67 : “A Chandala, the 
lowest of mortals, whose tribe is recognized by Ptolemy as that of the Kandali 
or Condali, on the river TaptI, perhaps the Gonds— adjoining the FhylUtae 
of the same author, identified as the JShills — or the Condhalis, still a wander- 
ing tribe of the Maharashtra.” 
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by Ills beautiful daughter Eukmini, may, perhaps be con- 
nected with the aboriginal Gond race, 

Kfumde Rava (Khandoba) or Khandoji is, like Bhairava, 
an incarnation of Siva and much worshipped by the lower 
classes in the Maratha country. In that district he is every 
where revered as a house-hold deity and numerous temples 
are erected for Ms worship. The shepherds claim him as their 
tutelary deity. He is most frequently represented as riding 
on horseback, attended by a dog and accompanied by Ms wife 
Makam, another form of ParvatL As he generally carries 
in Ms hand a big sword, his name is popularly derived from 
Mande^ sword. I regard tMs explanation as very problem- 
atic, and, taking Mm as a representative national deity, 
prefer to connect Ms name with the aboriginal Khand people 
of Khandesh and its neighbourhood. It is now perhaps 
impossible to ascertain whether Ms worsMp is connected 
with the existence of a deified Khand leader. No Mstorical 
record on this topic has come to us. I explain the common 
term Khandoba as originating from KImnda (khande) + hd^ 
a familiar Marathi form for hdpd^ father ; compare Ganesa 
Md,hs6bd^ Vitthala Vinayaka Vindbd^ 

&o’52 


About ^^Konda, a name common to CbS-ndalas,” see Rev. W, Reeve’s 
Canareseand English JDictionary,smimd by Dr. Sanderson, p. 326. The name 
of Khande Ram is in Molesworth’s Marathi and English Bietionanj (second 
edition), p. 193, explained as : “ Sword, and ^) An 

incarnation of Sbiva.” Tbe word is peculiarly enough not found in this 
Marathi dictionary in the sense of sword, though seven different meanings of 
this word are given on p. 191 and nine various renderings of ^jfj^are 
contained on p- 202, without, however, mentioning that of sword. The 
Hindustaxii \Si\^-hhdndd, sword, is explained as a derivation of the Sanskrit 
^^-khai^a. Khandd in the XJriya language signifies a sword. Even if this 
etymology is correct, it is not at all necessary that the term khande in 
Khande Bdva has the same origin. Many Indian gods carry, like Khandoba. 
a sword, but are not called after it. 

The Kindu Fantheon by Edward Moor, E.R.S., Madras, 1864, contains 
on pp, 285, 286, an account of Khandoba : “ "What I have to relate of 
Kandeh Rao is gathered chiefly from Poona Brahmans ; who state, that Siva 
became incarnate in his personage for the purpose of destroying an 
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It is perhaps worth mentioning here that the Grandian 

ragas, of whom I shaU speak in the next chapter, place 

a hillock a stone, which they worship, while most of the 


at a place in tlie Oamatic,/ ^ 

16 name of accompanied iter 

in green. lie is generally represented 
frequently by a dog. Tbe giant Mcmi-- 
igainst Kandeb Kuo’s attack, ^ but was 
^pressed subjects of this giant paid 
r, as tbe story goes, of seven Kroor of 
Tehhkhut: JeJil, m a dialect of the 
Koot, being a Mahrata pronunciation 
hundred lakh, or ten millions.’ ’ About Khapddba 
ison’s article “ On the Modem Deities worshipped 
)ekkan”in il[kQ Jotirnal of the Royal AsmUeBociety,^^^^^^^ 
“The first in order of the modern deities is Khan-* 
nned hy way of respect, or more properly Khande 
ave been given him from his breaking the hosts of 
is wearing a particular kind of sword (^lled in 
Mallari, which has been given him 
‘ • 1. This name is corrupted into Mahhsx. 
to this deity called the MaUari Mahatmya, which 
Kandaof the Brahmanda Parana. It 
and i!>Iahadeva, the latter of whosn merely 
X narrated formerly to the sages engaged in per- 

the Naimisha forest. The scene of this romance is laid 

0 of, hills called in Sanskrit the Manx Ohuda (jewel clifi) and in 
Khade Pathar (table-land above the clifi). The town of Jejuri, 
ahont thirty miles east from Poonah, is built close to its western 
3 , according to the legend, certain Brahmans were 
tions by a Daitya called Malla, who with his brother 
.beat and ill-used the Brahmans . . .In Sir J ohn Mai- 
the first volume of the TrmsaGtiomofiJ^^^^ 
made of a powerful tribe of these freebooters, 
place called Toran Malla. Their remotest 
j said to have murdered a Brahman, and 
of their patriarchs, Kunda Rana, with his 
over all the surrounding country. By 
" 3 were oppressed when they called 

>f some other local prince called Khande Rao . The Cliampaka 
directed to be held particularly sacred to Mallari. It is the sixth 
increase of the moon in the month Margasirsha (November. 
This is the great day accordingly at Jejuri, where Khandoha’s 
emple is. It formerly stood on the top of the hill, hut on being re- 
■MMar Bao Holkar, the first famous Maratha leader of that 
ose family god Khande Bao w^as, the site was changed to a level 
i little way from the base of the mountain. The approach is by a 


oppressive giant, namea mam 
Rhemer. Rarmii, they say, ur 
lord, who appeared as a man ek 
with Parvati on horseback, att€ 
mal made a most desperate def 
at length slain: whereupon ai 
adoration to Raudeh Rao^ to the 
people, whence this Avatara is 
Carnatic, being seven, and Khut, or 
of Kroor (100,00,000), a 
consult also Rev . Btevei 
by the Hindus in the I 
vol. VII, pp. 105-112. 
doba, as he is usually te; 

Bao. This name may h 
his enemies, or from h 
Marathi ‘ khanda.’ His Sanskrit name is 
from the Daitya he v^quished. 

There is a legend relative t 

professes to belong to the Kshetra 
is a dialogue between Pftrvati and 
repeats what Sanat Kumara 

forming austerities in 

at a low range C, ' 

Marathi, I 
which lies 
extremity. 

interrupted in their de- 
Mani and a great army . 
cohn’s account of the Bhils, m 
Asiatic Society., mention is i- 
who derive their origin from a 
ancestor, in the same account, is 

carried ofi his daughter ; and one ( 

brothers, to have conquered and ruled 
some one of that tribe probably tbe Brahmans 
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other the district rerere a deity called Kandiya^ 

who is most probably identical with Kbandoba.*^ 

In a similar way 1 am inclined to associate the name of 
the Khandesh district with Khanda. Khandesh can be 
explained as signifying the Khaud country, Khanda + 
de§a, Khandadeid contracted into Khandeia, Khandesh, It 
is also possible to interpret it as the name of the lord of 
the Khands, Khanda^ + KhandMa.®^ 

Some religious customs can be traced to the Gronds. It 
is thus not unlikely that the G-ondana worship, in which 
theMaratha Brahmans and other Hindus revere Parvati, 
is of Gond origin, equally as the Gondala cexmionj among 
the Kolis. In this case the tribal name of the Gaudian 
Gondhalis has been substituted to call the performance 
after the performers, which circumstance was forgotten in 
course of time. The term Pariah in its wrong derivation 


of the temple , . . Inside there is the image of Khande Rao and his wife 
Mhalsa, placed behind a Linga, which is raised a little from the floor . , . 
Although from the local nature of the worship of Khande Rao, the surname 
of Rao, and the engrafting of this worship on the more ancient adoration of 
the Linga, it would appear to he comparatively modem, still we cannot trace 
its origin by the light of authentic history.” 

The passage in the Gazetteer of Aurangabad^ pp. 344-346, is taken from 
this account, to which is added the statement that “ Khande Rao or Khan- 
doba of IJjain was the great champion of Brahmanism in the seventh century 
of the Christian era.” The authority of this statement is unknown to me. 

About the worship of Khanddhd compare also the Indian Antiquary^ vol. 
X, p- 286, in the article Mm'lis and Wdghids, 

In the Memoir of the Origin of Slaves we read on p. 28: ‘‘The two 
classes of Koragars place some stone on a hillock, worship it by performing 
Ptija, as the god of Koragars. The remaining classes worship a deity called 
Kandiya and pay her vows.’^ 

5^ About the name of Khandesh compare “Rough Notes on Khandesh’’ 
by W. F. Sinclair, Bo.C.S., in the Indian Antiquary ^ vol. IV, p. 108 : “ The 
term Khandesh is of doubtful derivation. It has been supposed to refer to the 
title of Khan used by the Sultans of Burhanpur, and has also been derived 
from Kdnh-desh, * land of Krislina, ’ (conf . Kanhpur) ; from Tan-desh, ‘ the 
land of thirst,’ in allusion to its arid plains and scanty rainfall ; facetiously 
from Kaptadesh, ‘ the land of thorns,* in which it certainly abounds ; and 
finally the author of the Ayini Akhari and other Musulman writers allude to 
it as ‘ Khandesh, otherwise called Bandesh,’ which might be derived from 
‘ Bangdei^a,* the mountain and the plain. ... I am inclined myself to 
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from pard, drum, offers a paraUel example, as I have 

viously explained on p. 32.®® 

If Gondophares can be accepted as the actual name ot 
the well-known Parthian king who ruled in North-Western 
India in the neighbourhood of Peshawar, one may possibly 
associate his name with that of the Gaudian or Gond tnbe. 
However, the name appears in so many variations on coins 
and inscriptions that it is a difidoult matter to settle. * ® 
Greek obverse of some coins we read YndopJierres, whic 
Dr. Aurel Stein inclines to identify with the Old-Persian 
Vindqferna, winning glory. On the Anan-Pali reverse 
Gudaphara or Qadaphara is generally found. The name o 
Gondophares is of additional interest as the legend connects 
it with the visit of the Apostle Thomas to India. The 
locaHty of the adventures of Saint Thomas was eventually 
transplanted to South India ; and Madapur, now a suburb of 

beUeveinthe derivation from Kanh, and to suppose that it was afteWs 

altered by tie Musulmans to the modem form. Krishpa, under the name of 
KLcdoha, is at this day, and would seem to have long been, a favorite 

divinity in the country.*’ ^ , ,, 

By substituting KhandOba for Krspa Mr. Sinclair supports my theory, 
though Khandoha as a representation of Siva could hardly he identical 

55 “ liXL Account of the Mhadeo Kolies,” by Captain A. Macintosh in 

the Madras Journal of Litsmture and Soimee, vol. V, pp. 108-111 “ Whatever 
malady man, woman, or child, ox even their cattle, may be semed with, the 
Ko l iBS imagine it is produced hy the agency of some evil spirri or offended 

deitv two or three sheep are sacrificed as a peaoe-offenng to the 

goddess Bhoany (Dewee) and the gods ^undobah and Bhyroo, and the 

Gondhul ceremony takes place aftei'wards.” ^ 

In H. H, Wilson’s Glossary we read on p. 182 : ** Gondana^ Gondola ^ or 
Bondli, Mhala, or QondaL A tumultuous festivity in honovx of the 
goddess Devi, celebrated, even in Mysore, chiefly by Maratba Brabmans, it 
being a Maratba festival (from tbe Mar. Qondhala, tumult, bustle), consist- 
ing of music, and dancing, and recitation of mythological stories ... It is 

probably the same thing as the _ 

“ Oondhdli, incorrectly Gondall, and Gondii, or GondUe, conuptly 
GonedttUet. The name of a caste, or individual of it, whose business it is to 
sing and dance, and perform the Gondhal : in some placra the GondhMU is 
the village drummer, sometimes he is a vagrant musician, dancer, and 
tumhlar, or subsists by begging.” ^ 

' ‘ ■ Bead also JTijJorW iswMi Dmriptim Sketch of Mis Highness the Mzam s 

; • The ffowffWis.-MemberB of tliis sect. 
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Madras^ is pointed out as tlie place of his last mission and of 
Ms passion. Peculiarly enough, we find that the Baja of 
Mailapur, who is associated with Saint Thomas, is called 
Kandappa^ a name which has some resemblance with Granda- 
phares, a variation of Gondophares. It must, however, be 
mentioned that Kanda or Kamlappa is the Tamil form of 
Skanda, the well-known Subrahmanya, whose vehicle is the 
peacock, in Tamil mayil^ muSm, Professor Gutschmid has 
identified Gundophares with Caspar, one of the three Magi 
who went to Bethlehem. I have already explained in my 
monograph on Prester John the names of the three holy 
kings as representing the countries whence they came. 
Meichm\ king of Nubia, became thus Maiki y’or, king of 
the Nile, Balthasar^ king of Saha, Belsazzar^ king of the 
Ohaldaeans, and Kaspar^ king of Tarsis in Central Asia, 
Kas-bdr, the ruler of the Casia regio.®® 

are distributed chiefly in the Bider, Naldrug, Aurangabad, Birb and hTandair 
districts. They are usually attached to temples, though some ai’e ■wandering 
mendicants. Numbers of them are found at Tuljapur. They perform what 
is known as the Grondhal ceremony at the houses of Brahmins in the 
Dasara, lianuman’s birthday and the cocoanut holidays. This ceremony 
can only he performed by married members of the sect, and those so entitled 
to perform it wear a string of cowries round their necks. They bury their 
dead and shave their beards a»s a sign of mourning.** See Gazetteer of 
Atirangahad^ p. 309 ; They dance at Hindu weddings with a lighted torch 
in their hands.** 

Compare note 51 on p. 156. 

The variations of Gondaphares are : Gandophares, Gundopharus, 
Gundoforus, Yndopheres, Gudaphara, Gadaphara, Godaphara. 

See on this subject The Coins of the Greek and Bcythic Kings of Bactria and 
India in the British Museum^ by Percy Gardner, ll.d., edited by P. S. Poole, 
LL.n, ; Introduction, pp. xiiii, xlvi, Ixxiii ; 103-107, 174. With respect 
to dental and lingual d the editor makes on p, Ixx the remark : << I cannot 
distinguish on the coins between na and dasLud ^.’* The nasal in Gu 
ifxa or Go) daphara has been omitted as in the name of Menander, which 
is spelt Menadm. 

Read also Dr. M. Aurel Stein’s Zoromtrian Deities on Indo- Scythian 
Coins y p. 13. 

Among the articles of the pioneers of Indian Archaeology consult 
T. Prinsep’s Kote on the Kistoriml BesuUs dedncihle from recent Discoveries 
in Afghanistany London, 1844, and Ms Essays on Indian Antiquities ; H. H. 
Wilson’s Ariana Antiquay pp. 256, 340, 342 ; Christian Lassen’s monograph 
Zur GesehichU der Griechischen md Indoskythischen Konige and especially in 
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CHAPTER X. 

On the Kodagas, Xouagas, Koeavas, Todas, and Kotas. 

TkeKoikgas. 

The Kodagas or Kurgs axe the inhabitants of Knrg and 
represent the dominant tribe of that province. They are a 
hardy race, independent and proud of the liberty they 
enjoy. A foreign dynasty of Lihgayat Rajas ruled over 
them tiU 1834. Their country is generally called Kndagu 
or Kodagu, which term signifies, according to my opinion, 
mountain-tract. The beginning of this word means moun- 
tain, and the suffix gu is added to its end. A Kurgman 
is called Kodo^gm or Kvdagan, but the term K%tamn is 


A' PaiVKisti (iessen Baseyn Hur durcli die Mimzeii uns bezeugt wird, in 
Arachosien war Tndopherres Oder Oondopham der WiedorhersteUer der 

pI^S^Herrscliaft. DieletetereFormisdieeinheimisoliegeweeon, wed 

sie m den ArianiecTaen Insdaiften vorkommt . . (Wo die Vocalzeick® noA 
TTorlmnden sind, ist der Name Ouduphara zu lesen, dae « solieint nicht 
■bezeiclmet zu seyn, wenigstensnidht wie auf den Munzen des Menandroe) . . 

mnzen "etJuen L gleichsam im ~ 

Thaten vor . . . Zwei seiner Typen amd zweifelhafter 

zweite ist amnnd seinemNacUolger eigenttomlioli. Auf dieserMunze 

erseheint eine Gestalt in Indisolier Tracht mit emem Zepter; melleiolit ist 
es der KSnig seftst. Wenn dieses richtig ist, kann daraus gefolgert warden, 

irer wZi auckmcht eigentliekeinder, wasunmogHck ist, 

gekakt kake, deren Gekraudke nur wenig von jenen Bok untersokie- 
den und denen er seine Acktung dadurok keweisen wollte, dass er zugleick 

sickikneninPartkisokerandinlndisokerTraoktze^e. 

SneciaJly noticed skoidd ke also Sir Al6:mider Cunnmgkams writing, 
*9 to “ Coins of tke Indian Buddkist Satraps rntk Greek mscnp- 
tions,”in tke Journal of tU Aoiatk Society of Bengal, yol. _SXm, pp. 
711-13- kis remarks in tke ArchaohgicaX Survey of India, 

1 .59-61, vol. V,pp. 60, 62, and vol. XIV, pp. 48, 116. See f^ker 
dee Groeeen in Bactrien md Men 

von Sallet ; tke Indian Aniiguary, toI. Ill, p. 309 ; vol. IX, pp. 258-2 . , 
vol.X, p. 214; vol. XII, p. 7; my kook Der Fresbyt^ Johannes in Sage 
md QesehidhU, zweite verkfflserte Auflage, pp. 7, 41 and 228 ; Dte Zvrcie r 
W. Gaaoann, pp. 16, 22, 26, 100. 
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The derivation of the word Kodagu m a disputed point 
among scholars. Dr. Gimdert feels inclmed to connect it 
with liotu, steep, the Eev. F. Kittel connects it with the root 
kmi, and Bishop Caldwell gives as its meaning either curved 
or iimt. I believe that Kodagu or Eudaku m in reality a 
name, and that the signification Wed is derived from it. 
To the Tamil people Kudagu is a western, but to the 
Malayalis it is an eastern district. We find thus that the 
king of Gera is called in Tamil the king of the West or 
Kiidakon (Kudako and Kudanatan), while the king of Konnu 
or Cera is in Malay alam the king of the East, and Oerakarru 
is a name of the Bast-wind. Konnu signifies according to 
Dr. Qundert momdam-dedivity^ and, though a general name 
of the Cera (or Kerala) coimtry, it is particularly applied 
to the Coimbatore district. Moreover, kudakku for west is a 
special Tamil expression and not found in the other kindred 
tongues. Even Tamil generally uses in its stead the more 
common term merku. I feel therefore inclmed to explain 
the Tamil meaning of kudakku as west from the situation 
of the Kurg country which occupies a prominent position. 
Just in the same way the south- wind is called in Tamil 
Colakayn after the southern Cola country whence it blows.^^ 


Kurg is Kodagti in Kanareso, Tulu and Telugu, Kttdahu and Kudaham 
in Tamil, and Kutaht or Kotahii in Malayalam. Kutavan and Kutaman 
signify in Malayalain a predial slave, wMle Kutiyan means a slave in Kurg. 
The latter term may have been perhaps derived from the word hiiti^ house. 
With respect to the interchange of g and v compare in Telugu pogu and^o«?«, 
earring ; pagadatmi and pava-danm^ coral ; aguta and. avuta, to be. Consult 
C. F. Brown’s Telugu Grammar^ and see p. 28. 

Eespecting the name Kodagu the Eev. F. Kittel makes the following re- 
marks in a note to his article “ Three Kongu Inscriptions in the Indian 
Antiquary, voL VI, pp. 99-103 : ** As evinced by the pronunciation of Kan- 
arese, Ko^aga, and other peoples, the name of the country is Koiigu (not KOngu 
with the long Sanskrit <? ) ; an inhabitant of that country, now-a-days often 
identified with the Koyambutttir (Coimbatore) distiiot, is called a Kohga. 
Thus also Kodagu (Goorg) is the country, and Kodagu^ a native of Coorg, 
Kohgini, Kohgurii, Kohgani are Sanskritized forme. Though Kohgu and 
Kodagu more than probably- have the same root {Kuf), there seems to be no 
historical proof for the identity of the names. Among the Kodagas of our 
time there is a well-known family called the Kmga, house, — a secondary 
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It is not impossible that the ancestors of the present 
Kodagas, unless they are regarded as aborigines, immi- 
grated at a later period into Kurg. In those early days the 
Billavas and the Kurumbas, the two representatives of the 
ancient Dravidian and Gaudian tribes, were already living 
on these mountains, as well as the Holeyas and Teravas, 
who probably had not been degraded into bondslaves and 
outcastes.^® 

The principal divisions among the Kurgs are the priestly 
or Amma-Kodagas and the Lay-Kodagas.^® Both classes 
are of Gaudian origin, though the Kaveri Purana represents 
the Amma-Kodagas as Brahmans, who had been cursed by 
Agastya. Brahmanio tradition assigns to the ancient Tula 
priests a similar fabulous history. These are said to have 
been fishermen, whom Parasurama had elevated into Brah- 
mans by investing them with the holy thread tom from 
the cords of their nets, but whom he afterwards again de* 
graded as unbelievers. The Amma-Kodagas were probably 


evidence as to the influence of the Kohgas over at least a poiiion of Coorg. 
It would be of some interest to know in what document Kodagu is first 
mentioned/^ Bishop Caldwell gives in the introduction to his Comparative 
Grammar of the Dravidian Lanffuages^ second edition, two dii^erent explana- 
tions of the word 'Kodagu, On p. 22 he says : “ The word Konguy one of 
the names of the Chera country, means, like Kudagu (Ooorg), crooked, 
curved, and is evidently a name derived from the configuration of the 
country and on p. 36 he writes : The native spelling of Ooorg is usually 
Kodagu, properly KudagUy from Jcuda, west, a meaning of the word which is 
usual in ancient Tamil. The original meaning of Kurg is often explained 
as signifying western^ but this explanation like the others proposed by the 
two previously mentioned scholars appears to me improbable. 

See Coorg Memoirs ; an Account of Qoorg . . by the Rev. H. Moegling, 
Bangalore, 1855 », the Rev. G-. Richter’s Manual of Coorg (1870) and his Mhno* 
graphical Compendium on the Castes and Tribes found in the Province of Coorg^ 
Bangalore, 1887 ; as well as Mr. Lewis Rice’s Mysore and Ooorg y vol. III. 
Moegling gives onpp. I-IO a description of the Kurg country. 

^ According to A Manual of Coorg Civil LaWy by Captain R. Cole, p. 4, 
** There are four different sects or tribes amongst the Ooorgs, viz,, 1. Amma^ 
% 8mmy 3. MalUy 4. Boddu Ooorgs. Amongst these sects the Amma and 
Bg^nna Coorgs are to be found in all parts of Coorg proper, whilst the Boddu 
Ooorgs are chiefly found to the north of Mercara, The Malta Coorgs are 
amalgamated with the Bmm Coorgs and are no longer distinguishable.” 
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so called after Amma Kamri or Mother KiiV^ri, whom they 
worship, though they do not assist at any ceremonies at the 
Kaveri temple. In fact for a considerable period the Amma- 
Kodo-gas do not appear to have performed any priestly func- 
tions at all. They hardly surpass their lay countrymen 
in education, and they live entirely on agriculture. They 
possess no sacred books of their own, and their influence is 
very limited. Some years back they could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from the other Kurgs, and they have only lately 
discarded their national costume, in order to imitate the 
Brahmans in their dress and food. They wear now the 
sacred thread and abstain from animal food and liquor. 
According to tradition, the Ammas owned once half of the 
Kurg country free of rent, while the other half belonged to 
the Lay Kurgs. But circumstances have changed much of 
late, and the Amma-Kodagas are not only greatly reduced 
in numbers, hut are still continuing to decrease.®® 


Compare Coorg Memoin of the Eev. H. Moegling, pp. 24-27 : ** When 
the Brahmans for whom Parashurama’s victory opened the Western Coast, 
settled in their new country, they found there an indigenous priesthood. 
They could not destroy them ; they could not, or would not, amalgamate 
with them. What was to he done? The Parashurama sLushti Kathe 
(history of the creation of Kerala by Parashurama) has managed the diffi- 
culty- The native priesthood, the Taulava Brahmans, are represented as 
Brahmans, created by Parashurama, but afterwards cursed by him. They 
were originally fishermen. Parashurama elevated them to Brahmanical 
rank, hy investing them with cords, tom from their nets. Afterwards, 
provoked by their unbelieving presumption, he degraded them for ever. 
Thus the ancient priests of the Tulu country were absorbed by the 
Brahmanical system as Brahmans, lying under a curse. In a similar 
manner the Ammas of Coorg appear in this Kaveri Purtoa, as Brahmans 
indeed originally, but degraded by the curse of the Eishi Agastya. . . The 
real history of the Ammas, or Amma Kodagas has thus been effaced, and 
cannot he restored. However, a few facts may be mentioned as proofs, that 
the Ammas are the remains of the ancient priesthood, though they know it 
not themselves- 1 . Their common name is Amma Ko^aga, which would 
naturally signify : Goorgs devoted to the worship of Amma, the goddess 
of the chief river of the country, the KAvOri. 2. They observe the great 
festivals of the Coorg country in the same manner as the rest of the Ooorgs, 
but of course, as priests, performing pfija, etc. 3. They dress like the rest 
of the Coorgs, though wearing at the same time, the Brahmanical cord. 
However, on this subject my information is rather cxudous. It is said, that 
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The Lay-Kurgs were formerly a warlike race, but the 
long years of peace and security have to a certain extent 
softened their manners. Still they are strong and brave,, 
and though now not called upon to face hostile armies, they 
courageously encounter the wild and fierce beasts which 
infest their woods and mountains. 

Their acknowledged braveiy and the loyalty they dis- 
played towards Q-overnment secured to the Kurgs the dis- 
tinction of being exempted from the provisions of the 
Disarming Act after the suppression of the Great Mutiny. 

It has been asserted that polyandry exists, or has existed, 
among the Ko^agas, and though this practice has probably 
become extinct in more recent times, there is no reason for 
supposing that it did not once exist. Polyandry is a custom 
peculiar to the Gauda-Dravidian tribes, and is still found 
among certain races. The households of the Kodagas, in 
which two or three, perhaps even four, generations live 
together, have been likened to those of the five Pandavas. 

haying degenerated by degrees, and being at last carried away by the Turks, 
they ceased to put on the holy cord, and began to wear the common Coorg 
dress. But it appears to me, that the truth differs much from the current 
statement. I suppose, that they wore the Coorg- dress originally, knew 
nothing of Brahmanical pretensions and badges, and differed in nothing 
from their brethren, except their selection for the priestly office. In more 
recent times they seem to have inclined towards the proffered patronage of 
the Brahmans, and to have gradually dropped into Brahmanical habits of 
thought and life. A good many now wear the holy cord, having laid 
aside the dress of their country, and all profess to abstain from meat and 
fermented liquors. This return to Brahmanical initiation and dress was 
brought about by a Haviga Brahman, the late Karnika, Timappaya. His 
family still exercise spiritual rule over the Amma Kodagas, who appear to 
delight in the shade of Brahmanical patronage. 4- They have no Shastra. 
The whole Coorg race was unlettered from the beginning. Their own priest- 
hood also, like the priests of ancient Germany and Britain, had no need of 
books.” Mr. Lewis Eice's statements, loco citato^ pp. 227, 228, coincide with 
those of Mr. Moegling. The Eev. G. Richter gives in his Ethnographical 
Compendium the following description of the Amma Kodagas on p. 21 : ** The 
Amm Coorge form but a small and exclusive sect. They are said to have 
been the indigenous priesthood, but there is no distinct priesthood attached 
to dmon worship. The Ooorgs being demon worshippers can have had no 
pri^thood; in the Brahmanical sense and the Amma Coorgs may rather be 
considered as having heed, like the Ajgala Falyas, the officiating Fujarie at 
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The Kodagas are very superstitious, worshipping demons and 
eyil spirits. 

On the whole the Kodaga is a very worthy represen- 
tative of the Gauda-Dravidian race, and has no need to raise 
himself in the esteem of others by claiming to be an Aryan 

K§atriya.®^ 


tlie bloody sacrifices offered to tbeir JBkutas, an office wbich generally the 
bead of the family performs. Yet tbeir name, Amma Kodagas^ denotes that 
they were devotees to ‘ Mother Xaveri,’ a river deity wbicb is identical with 
JParvatif the wife of Siva* . It may be conjectured that the Brahmans coming 
in contact with the rude Coorg mountaineers and seeing in the dominant race 
a promising field to further their own interests, imposed upon them their own 
puranic superstition and peopled the high mountains with celebrated risMs 
or hermits, chief among them Agastia Muni, and brought the source of the 
Kaveri in relationship with the principal Brahmanical deities, Siva and 
Farvati, and to give divine authority to their proceedings they foisted upon 
the Ooorgs the Kaveri Furana, a feat which may have overawed a rude and 
superstitious race, but which by modem criticism is discovered as a frau- 
duient imposition of recent date. To conciliate and win over the indigenous 
Bhuta pujaris they were admitted as a sort of inferior priests of Kaveri 
Amma, hence their name Amma Kodagas* In the course of time disputes 
must have arisen between them and the more crafty and learned Bramanical 
priests whose interests necessitated a monopoly and as legend has it, the 
former fell under Kaveri's curse and decreased, whilst the Coorgs who 
sided with Agasiia Muni, were promised increased prosperity. But however 
obscure the history of the Amma Ooorgs may be, the fact is that from time 
immemorial they perform no priestly functions whatever, and being un- 
lettered and ignorant they exercise no spiritual influence upon the rest of 
the Coorgs from whom they are only distinguished by wearing the Brah- 
manical cord and by abstaining from animal food and fermented liquor. 
They do therefore not eat with Ooorgs nor intermarry with them ; but the 
Brahmans do in no wise acknowledge them as of equal standing or even 
resembling them in priestly dignity. Their number does not exceed 400, 
and the next census will likely confirm the opinion of their steady decrease. 
They live on agriculture only. It is said that a class of people like the 
Amma Kodagas live in the Wynaad, with whom they claim relationship, but 
have now no intercourse.” The legend of ParaSurama elevating fishermen 
on the Tuluva shore to Brahmans by destroying the nets and forming Brah- 
manical strings out of their meshes, is also contained in a Kanarese Bhugola, 
Para§urama became incensed against them in consequence of their attempt- 
ing to try the truth of his word. 

See Coorg Annals, pp, 27, it: There can be no doubt, that the Ooorgs 
have an origin distinct from the population both of the Western coast 
(Canara and Malayalam), and of the Mysore tableland. Their very ap- 
pearance proves this. They are a tall, muscular, broad-chested, well-favored 
race. Many of them do not exceed the neighbouring tribes in height of 
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The Koragas. 

A greater dissimilarity can hardly exist between two 
tribes than is found between the Kodagas of Kurg and the 
Koragas of Kanara, though both belong to the same Gaudian 
race. The free and independent bearing of the Kodaga 
stands in glaring contrast to the shy and retiring demeanour 

body . Their complexion is rather fair, their features generally regular. . . 
The natlonalcharacter of the Coorgs is perhaps tolerably well understood by 
the people of the plains, who look upon them as a fierce, irascible and revenge- 
ful race, not easily to be managed . . . They have a strange and noaoua 
custom, a kind of marriage-communism witMn the family. The wives of the 
brothers of one house are considered as common property. The children 
consequently are rather children of the family, or of the mother, than of the 
acknowledged father , . . Among the Coorgs the family property descends 
accordingly not so much from father to son, as from generation to generation, 
the eldest member acting as head of the house. . In former days there was 
another way, my informant told me, for contracting marriage, besides family 
agreement. Two young people of the same (district) Kad.u, would see each 
other, and without asking counsel of parents or friends, ^ agree upon a union 
for life Such a covenant would be held sacred. Unfaithfulness in the case 
of such partners was a thing unheard of.’’ Read also Mr. Lewis Rice’s 
Gazetteer of Ooorg, pp. 93, t., 203, 218, 254. Compare Mr. Richter’s mhnogra^ 
phieal Compe>iMum, p. 2: « There can be no doubt that however varied the 
population of Coorg may be, the dominant tribe, the Coorgs, as well as the 
other Hindu castes and tribes of the country belong to the Dravidian race. 

.As to their physiognomy and bodily characteristics, essentially there seems 
to be no diference other than what may be accounted for by civilization and 
social institutions. The shape of their heads is clearly meso-eepkalio and 
orthogmtm with less or more prominent cheek-bones and oval or pointed 
faces.” P. 3: “As to traditional habits and customs amongst the people of Coorg 
there is a great similitude to the usages among the other Dravidian races, 
modified of course by the difeence of climate and civilizing influences.” P.19 : 

. . The Coorgs or Modagas, as they are properly called, are the principal inha- 
bitants of the country, and from time immemorial the lords of the soil. For 
the last two centuries they are known as a compact body of mountaineers who 
resemble more a Scotch clan than a Hindu caste. . . However, the peculiar 
character attached to them is doubtless tbe result of physical and political cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed. They are a tribe more from position 
than genealogy and cannot be said to be of distinct origin. In the Hindu 
scale they are considered as Sudras. By the force of local circumstances 
they became like other pre- Aryan MU tribes hunters and warriors and 
were brought into historical prominence through the chivalrous exploite 
. of their Raja Dodda Yerajender in Ms struggle with Tippu Sultan for 
independence and his alliance with the Hnglish, and again through the 
hostility of the last Baja and the short invasion and annexation 
of the country by the l^nglish in 1834. Kow the Cooi’gs are peaceful 
agricuiturfets and offices of the local admimstotion and 
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of tlie Koraga wlxen he encounters a stranger in his jungles. 
The Kodaga has a comparatively fair complexion^ while 
the skin of the Koraga is Hack ; the former delights to 
cover himself with handsome clothes, the latter prefers rags 
or a state bordering on nudity ; while the Koraga woman is 
even contented with a partial covering of interwoven leaves. 
In spite of his poverty and wretchedness, the Koraga is a 
contented man and lives happy and contented so long as 
nobody interferes with him, and of course so long as he 
can satisfy Ms hunger and thirst. He likes meat and is 
fond of spirits* The dead are buried according to Mr. N, 
Eaghavendra Eow, but burnt according to Dr. Francis 
Buchanan. Mr. N. Eaghavendra Eow asserts that the 


owe their notable position to the special favor of the British Government. 
Their presumption to he of Kshatria or Rajput descent may flatter their 
natural pride, hut has not the slightest foundation in history or tradition, 
or in the evidence derived from their language or social and religious insti- 
tutions and customs. Lieutenant Connor, whose professional duties brought 
him into daily intercourse with them fora period of two years, 1815-1817, en- 
joyed the most favorable opportunities to form an unbiassed opinion of the 
Coorgs before any European influence had aSected their habits and social 
position. He rejects the supposition of their being a division of the Nairs 
as having * no pretension to rank with the higher classes of the Boo^a tribe.’ ” 
P. 38 : The Coorgs are generally charged with the practice of polyandry, 
and Lieutenant Connor writes of the custom as an undoubted fact, the reason 
for which ho fails to see. He states, * The Codugus generally marry after 
the age of puberty, the nuptials of the eldest brother are first celebrated, 
and the lady in all cases yields a consent to become the wife of the younger 
ones, who, when circumstances will permit, are married successively, their 
spouses being in turn not less accommodating.’ Upon a careful and confi- 
dential examination of the matter, I have come to the conclusion that, what- 
ever may have been the custom of bygone ages, or whatever form it may 
have assumed,— Thornton in his history of the British Empire alluding to 
the marriage laws of the Coorgs, called it * communism of wives ’ — ^there is no 
such thing now practised amongst the Coorgs as a general usage.’ ” P. 42 : 

Eegarding the religion of the Coorgs the general statement already given 
needs some special remarks. Considering their intimate connection with 
local and neighhouring castes and tribes, it is but natural that their religious 
practices, which originally stood on the same level with those of the Holey as ^ 
viz., demon and ancestor worship, have been much influenced by Malayalim, 
Tulu, Kanarese, Brahmanical and Lingayet superstitions. Malayalis have 
made themselves indispensable at demon and ancestor worship; Tulus have 
smuggled in their demons and are in reijuisition as pujaris ; Mysoreans at 
certain times of the year carry Mari Amma shrines through the country to 
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not like to volunteer any information about 
“ He may be induced to give an account of 
iis god, and his family, but a word about his 
frighten him out of his wits. At that moment 
will become impolite and unmannerly. He 
dialect is a shield in his hand and cannot 
with, and therefore keeps it as a sacred secret, 
words and kind treatment can do something, 
is that have been gathered with great difficidty 
lose of the Keikadi and Naikunde Gondi tribes 
The unwillingness of the Soppina Koragas 
[nation concerning their language is also men- 


tKepeopIe. vow. 

Si'S 

UD In spreading puranio tales, and in usurping to some extent the 
idols set up, P worship. They have been greatly assisted in these 

M eiavour^hy the Xteyayi and SiiwAaris, especially in the in- 
sucoesriul y .j flrst presented to them by the Roman 

trncmLtin Vlra?^^^^ the days of Dodda Yirajendra, and 

Compare Rev. M. A. Sherring’s 

“oS£gto"tSlinft» Kodagas amounted to 

4.7*1 flnd that of the other Koragas to 26,538 souls. 

M See Mj. TJUal RaghavendraRao’s account on the Koragas 

ift7i vol I m 343-345, in the Indian Anttquary, voL III, pp- and 

SIS'. Vi- v-". ->■ ”;,rrw 

a black face, forehead of moderate size, and strong body, all besp^kmg 
„te.YitmPT\t the Kermar is separated from the rest of mankind, alien m 

to in manners, customs and dialect. Uneducated and iUiterate as he is, m 

Sdrl^rkrives as in her proper soiL . . He has a god and him h. 
' knows to love-him he knows to pray to, however mcoherent his language 
be Lvine, stealing, adultery, and other social evils, he knows not. Hi 
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Little is known about their former Mstorj. The Ko^a- 
gas are now treated like Pariahs, though according to tradi- 
tion they also were once a governing race. Dr. Francis 
Buchanan states that : ‘‘ MubusMca, chief of the savages 


as a slave, is richly content with his ignorance, with his koppu, and with his 
squalid poverty. Amhition finds in him no place. He eats but the rotten 
flesh of the dead cattle. He clothes himself hut with rags. , . The dress of 
the Koragar does not greatly differ from that which the lower classes, such 
as the Billawars^ make use of during their daily labour, the only point of 
difference is, that the poverty of the Koragar does not allow him to replace 
the narrow piece of threadbare cloth, little better than a rag, by a more 
recent suit of clothes on festive occasions ; while the other classes invariably 
reserve some sort of finery for gala days. The dress of the females, how- 
ever, is very peculiar. While the males gird a piece of cloth around their 
loins, the females cover their waist with the leaves of the forest interwoven 
together. The custom of their nudity is attributed to different reasons ; and 
a tradition, which has been handed down to posterity among the upper classes, 
who boast of the glory of the past, is hardly worthy of belief. , . One of these 
‘ blacklegged * (the usual expression by which they are referred to during the 
night) demanded a girl of high birth in marriage. Being enraged at this, the 
upper class withheld, after the overthrow of the Koraga empire, every kind 
of dress from the Koraga women, who, to protect themselves from disgrace, 
have since had recourse to the leaves of the forest . . .Within his own 
circle, he has three divisions : 1. The Anie are described 

as having a pot suspended from their neck. This class, which is the lowest, 
has been rarely seen since the establishment of British rule in Canara. 
They were considered so uniioly, that they were not allowed to this on the 
public way ; and, consequently, the pot was worn for this purpose. 2. The 
Vastra Kor agars. — This appellation has reference to their wearing clothes 
such as were used to shroud a dead body and were given to them in the shape 
of charity, the use of a new cloth being prohibited. S. The Bappu Koragars. 
— These Koragars are such as we now generally see, wearing leaves for 
clothes. These three divisions are named simply after their different kinds 
of dress.** (This extract is from M. Sherring*s vol. Ill, and the following 
partly also from the Indian Antiquary.') 

“ When a Koragar dies, as a matter of simple duty, reference is made to 
his landlord, and with his permission the deceased is buried in a place con- 
secrated for the purpose, and in his honour four balls of rice are made and 
placed on the grave, which must be done within twelve months from the 
date of his death. Koragars were, it is said, originally worshippers of the 
sun. . . They have no separate temple for their god ; hut a place beneath 
a Kasarkana tree is consecrated for the worship of their deity, which 
is exclusively their own, and is called Kata. . , The Koragars have no fixed 
feasts exclusively their own. How, while liberty shines throughout the 
world under this Christian Government, slavery still lurks in those darkest 
comers where the rays of education have yet to penetrate. The Koragars 
mAUoleyas are victims to this vestige of past despotism. The ceremony 



washed. 


Qi ‘btLYing a slave needs a little explanation. _ Tiie e: 
and aMinted with oil, and new olothes_^e given him, 
hailu or plate, pours some water m it, and drops . 

The ’slave drinhs up the water, ^ 

theSiofSveu t Wm* v^thLfaees thereon. The greater num- 
which IS thereup g ^ Santanam castes, and among these 

her of slaves , S Bijaudxy pagodas, and a female 

£ te ^e pagodas , whereas the few slaves who follow the 

maZ’ wS those of the Aliya Santanam slaves, go to .the mothers 
ZSr who also has the benefit of the husband’s service^ ^ v. 

Inthe JIffimoirs of t!n Origin of Slmeo of Eamappa Karmk of Barkur, 
1 . vli T nnoted on p 166 in note 50, p. 169, note 53, and on p. 170 concerning 

which I quote ^ contain also other interesting remarks on 

the knguageof the Soppu JoW » KappataKoragars, 

theKora|asonpp.23 24 

Soppu Korag oxen’ cows, calves, buffaloes and other cattle. Be- 

r« 5 ,^u Toragars alone wear leaves of trees. . . Kappata Koragars 
“t^^nluiL^rs d^o wicker-work, sell Mdes to shoe-makers and secure 
rLnaifte of food^f allHgher classes except the subdivided Ohandalas. Soppu 
Koragars also heat drum during hufialo race and other occasions. . . Among 
&rSoCTu Koragars, male guests of their caste hrmg degradatm upon 
thern'imey enter after sun-set a hut occupied hy a smgle ^he 

STiI nf Ibis class, failing to wear leaves, hruig disrepute to the who.e 
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The same incident is mentioned in the following manner 
in the MS. of the yet unprinted “ Geography and History of 
Canara ” compiled hy the late Mr. William Lavie, an official 
of South Kanara, during the years 1830 to 1841 : “ About 
“ 900 years or more before Christ (but we must not be too 
“ particular about dates) Hoobashee brought an army from 
“Anantapur consisting of the Berar, Mundale, Karamara, 
“ Mailla, Holeya, Ande Koraga ; with these troops, whom 
“ Buchanan calls savages, Hoobashee marched against 
“ Angara Varma, the son of Veera Varma. They first came 
“ to Barkur and from thence proceeded to Mangalore, where 
“ they were seized with the small-pox, and greatly troubled 
“by the ants. Subsequently they went to the south- 
“ward of Manjeshwar. Here Hoobashee established his 
“ capital, and put his nephew Siddha Bhyru on the throne 
“ in lieu of Veera Varma. He reigned only twelve years, 
“ and then both he and Hoobashee died, owing to the en- 
“ chantments used by Veera Varma who went to Banwasee 
“ in Sonda for that very purpose. After their deaths, Veera 
“Varma returned and drove the aforesaid army into the 


beHnd. Some of the men have a fragment of cloth round their waist ; but 
very few of the women ever procure this covering. They are not, however, 
without many ornaments of beads, and the like ; and even when possessed 
of some wealth, do not alter their rude dress. Some few of them are permit- 
ted to rent lands as Gmjnigaras, In spite of this wretched life, they are a 
good looking people, and therefore probably are abundantly fed. They have 
no hereditary chiefs, and disputes among them are settled hy assemblies of the 
people. If they can get them, they take several wives ; and the women are 
marriageable both before and after pnherty, and during widowhood. They 
will not marry a woman of any other caste ; and they are considered of so 
base an origin, that a man of any other caste, who cohabits with one of their 
women, is inevitably excommunicated and afterwards not even a Gorar will 
admit his society. The marriages are indissoluble, and a woman who com- 
mits adultery is only flogged. Her paramour, if he be a Gorar, is fined. The 
master pays the expense of the marriage feast. When a man dies, his wives, 
with an their children, return to the huts of their respective mothers 
and brothers, and belong to their masters. They will eat the offals of any 
other caste, and can eat beef, oanion, tigers, crows, and other impure 
things; they reject, however, dogs and snakes. They can lawfully drink 
intoxicating liquors. They burn the dead, and seem to know nothing ol 

23 
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‘‘jungles where they were driven to such extremities that 
“ they consented to become slaves and serve under the former 
“ landlords. The way in which this was done was as follows : 
“ After washing and anointing the body with oil^ new cloths 
“ were put on the destined slave, and his future owner having 
“ taken a Batlu or plate, poured some water on it and dropt 
“ in a piece of gold. After which the slave drank up the 
“ water. The slave then took up some earth from his future 
“ master’s estate and threw it on such a spot as he chose for 
“ his house and garden which was accordingly given over to 
“ him with all the trees thereon. The Karamara were set 
“ to watch the crops and cattle belonging to the village. 
“ The head-men who had been appointed by Hoobashee to 
“ the most responsible posts under his nephew’s government 
“ were taken naked towards the sea in order to be hung 
“ there, but being ashamed of their naked state they gathered 
“ the leaves of the Necky gida five-leaved trees, and 

made a small covering for themselves in front. Thereupon 
“ their conductors took pity on them and let them go, since 
“ which they have continued to wear no other covering than 
“ the leaves of the said tree.” 


a state of foture existence, nor do they believe in FaisacM^ or evil spirits. 
Their deity is called and is represented by a stone, which is kept 

in a square surrounded by a wall. To this stone, in all cases of sickness, 
they sacrifice fowls or make offerings of fruit or grain, and every man offers 
his own worship {FUjd ) ; so that they have no officiating priest, and 
they acknowledge the authority of no Guru. They foUow all the oxen and 
buffaloes of the village, as so much of the live stock, when they are driven in 
procession at a great festival which the farmers annually celebrate.’’ 

I copied this extract from a MS. copy of Mr. Lavie’s Geography and 
Mistory of Canara kindly lent to me by Mr. J. Sturrock, Collector of South 
Canara, audit occurs there on pp. 21, 22. Mr. Lavie says about it : “ 29. The 
following traditionary account of the DhSrs I quote in full from a Canareso 
paper obligingly furnished to me hy a respectable native.” This extract is 
also contained in a note to the Memoirs of the Origin of Slaves hy Ramappa 
Kamic of Barkur, a friend of Br. Buchanan. These memoirs were trans- 
lated by Mr. Joseph Saldanha, Sheristadar of Mangalore, and published 
by Br. John Shortt in the IV Part of The MU Ranges of Southern India. 
The MS. copy of these Memoirs and the print of Br. Shortt (on p. 19) 
acknowledge Layie’s Geography and Mstorg of Canara as their original 
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In tlie English translation of Ramappa’s Memoirs of 
the Slaves^ Hoohashee is always called Hubashika, and the 
Karainaras are called Marimans or Kappatu Koragas. 

We read also in this memoir that Hubasika, king of 
the Candalas, subdued king Lokadiraya, that the king 
Candrasena, in order to get rid of Hubasxka, proposed to 
him that he should marry Oandrasena’s sister, and when 
Hubasika with his chief followers came, the guests were 
treacherously assailed and either massacred or enslaved.^^ 

source. Th.e following account is reprinted from The Koragars by Mr. Illlal 
Ragliavendra Rao from the Indian Antiquary^ voL III, p. 196: “The 
following tradition gives us a very faint idea of their rule : — 

“ About 900 years or more B.C. (but we must not be too particular about 
dates), the brought an army from Anantapur, consisting of the Birar, 

Mundal, Karmara, Maila, Holeya, Ande Koraga ; with these troops, whom 
the learned Dr. Buchanan calls savages, the Habashi marched against Angara 
Varma^ the son of Vira Yarma. They first came to Barkur, and from thence 
proceeded to Mangalur, where they were attacked by small-pox., and greatly 
troubled by ants. They went to the southward of Manjesvar. There the 
Habashi established his capital, and put his nephew JSidda Bairu on the 
throne in lieu of Vira Varma, He reigned only twelve years, and then both 
he and the Habashi died, owing to the enchantments used by Vira Varma, 
who went to Banawasi in Sonda for that very purpose. After their death 
Vira Varma returned, and drove the aforesaid army into the jungles, where 
they were pursued to such extremities that they consented to become slaves 
and serve under the former landlords. The Karmara was sent to watch 
the crops and cattle belonging to the village. The headmen who had been 
appointed by the Hubashi to the most responsible posts under his nephew’s 
government were taken naked to the seashore in order to he hanged, but, 
being ashamed of their naked state, they gathered the leaves of the Nekki 
gida and made a small covering for themselves. Thereupon their conductors 
took pity on them, and let them go, since which they have, it is said, 
continued to wear no other covering than the leaves of the said tree.” 

The Koragars have been republished in the Madras Christian College 
Magazine, vol. Ill, pp. 824, 833. The contents of the nine lines (beginning 
with “The way in which,” and ending with “all the trees thereon,” con- 
cerning the ceremony of buying a slave) are omitted in this extract, and are 
found in another extract reprinted at the top of p. 172 in note 62. 

The passage onp. 197 beginning with : “ Although these slaves are in a 
degraded position ” and ending with: “ They are also mortgaged for three 
or four pagodas,” forms verbatim part of § 30 on p, 23 of Mr. Lavie’s MS. 
It is found in the Madras Christian College Magazine on pages 828, 829. 
Mr. La vie resigned the service in 1848 and died in England in 1861. 

The Locaditya Baya of Buchanan is called Lokadiraya by Ramappa Karnic 
of Barkur, in whose Memoirs of the Origin of Slaves m. Dr. Shortt’s Hill Ranges, 
Part IV, pp. 18 and 19, we read : “ Formerly, a hero by name Hubashika 
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Wliat makes this tradition so interesting is that it con- 
nects Hnhasika with the Kadamhas; for Candrasena, the 
ruler of the Tuluva country, was a kinsman of Trinetra 
Kadamha. Trinetra is a favorite name in this dynasty. 
Candrasena had a son Lokaditya, who married a daughter 
of Trinetra Kadamha. The daughter of this Lokaditya and 
of the Kadamha princess Kanakavati was asked in marriage 
by Hnhasika, the king of the Oan(Jalas. Lokaditya pretended 
to favour the suit, and invited the intended bridegroom to 
his capital Tripura to celebrate the marriage. Shortly after 
his arrival Hnhasika and his retinue were treacherously 
assailed and massacred by the soldiers of Lokaditya and 
Trinetra. 

These accounts differ very considerably. According to 
some Hnhasika died owing to the enchantments of Vira 
Varma, according to others he was killed by LSkaditya, to 


became famous amongst tbe Ohandalas, subdued the king Lokadiraya and 
was ruling with his caste men. King Ohendashena, with the view of getting 
rid of Hubashika* proposed a marriage between Hubashika and Ohendasena’a 
sister, and invited the bridegroom and his caste men to the nuptials. The 
invitation being complied with, a wholesale massacre of the guests ensued, 
many fell victims to the plot, a few escaped, others were imprisoned and made 
over to Brahmans to be employed in tiRing their lands. As the captives 
belonged to the camp of the enemy, it was declared that the Ohandalas 
should be punished by their respective masters for faults committed by them ; 
that they should for ever remain under subordination to others ; that they 
should possess no authority whatever ; and that they should be allowed only 
the daily ratio of food rather than permit them to have at their disposal, the 
previous day, means for providing themselves with the necessaries of the 
next day. Thus doomed to bondage for ever, tbe Ohandalas were transferred 
along with the lands to the subsequent Nadavar and Brahman purchasers . , 
Those who had escaped during the aforesaid crisis had returned home, pur- 
sued their avocations and lived an independent life . . The Soppu Koragars 
also appear to have been in some localities attached to land and in others to 
have enjoyed liberty.’’ 

With respect to the Kadambas the main printed information so far as 
the subject concerns us here is contained in H. H. Wilson’s Mackenzie Cdllee-- 
tion^ Introduction, pp. lix, 1, oi-ciii, 96-97 (new edition, pp. 36, 60, 62, 149, 
150). 

I have consulted the MSS. in the Government Oriental MSS. Library 
on which are mostly founded the conclusions of Wilson. Bead also Mr. L. 
lice’s Mysore and Coorg, vol. I, pp. 194, 195. 
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whom Buchanan ascribed the expulsion of the Ko^agas after 
the death of Hubasika. The relationship of the Kadamba 
princes is also given differently; still these contradictions 
need not invalidate the main part of the tradition concerning 
Hubasika. 

If we could recognise in this prince a real historical 
personage, an important step would have been gained towards 
fixing the period of these events. The life of the first 
Trinetra Kadamba is placed by some at the beginning 
of the second century A.D., and this is the very period 
which the coins supply concerning the reign of Huviska 
or Hooerkes, king of the Korano, who would have been thus 
a contemporary of Hubasika, king of the Koragas. 

The mighty Scythian king Kadphises II was succeeded 
in North-Western India by king Kani^ka or Eanerkes, who 
initiated in A.D. 78 the Saka Era, as has been first sug- 
gested by the late Mr. James Fergusson. Kaniska or 
Kanerkes was followed in his reign about 110 A.D. by 
Huviska or Hooerkes. The latter forms prevail on the coins, 
while the records contain the former. The Korano or Kusan 
are identical with the Yueh-chi^ the Chinese name of this 
tribe, commonly known to us as Indo-Seythians. 

The Gauda-Dravidian race, as I have repeatedly pointed 
out, was not confined to India, some of its branches having 
remained on the northern frontier of the Indian continent. 
The invasion by the Korano can thus be appropriately 
explained as an inroad into India made by a kindred 
tribe, and leads to the suggestion that Hubasika^ king of 
the Koragas, may be identified with Huviska, king of the 
Korano or Kusan. As Huviska^s reign falls in the first 
half of the second century A.D., the period of Hubasika’s 
reported invasion will be fixed if Hubasika and Huviska are 
one and the same person. 

Moreover, there are different kings of the name Trinetra 
among the Kadambas. The first Trinetra lived according 



to native tradition early in tlie Kaliyuga, wMe H. M. Wilson 
places Hs reign in tlie second half of the second century A.D. 
Mayum Varma, the Myuru Varma of Buchanan, either the 
third or the sixth king of this dynasty, had a son Trinetra 
Kadamha, also known as Ksetra Yanna and Oandragada. 
He was the hrother-in-law of Lokaditya, the son of Candra- 
pang.. Great confusion prevails in this matter. 

The resemblance between the two names Euba^ika and 
Emiska is so great, that one might suspect them to be iden- 
tical. If this is the case, we must consider whether there 
existed only one or two or more kings of this same name. 
If only one king of this name ruled, his exploits must have 
been transferred to a subsequent period, in order to confer 
on the then reigning dynasty (in this circumstance on the 
race of the Kadambas ««) the glory of having slain such a 
distinguished sovereign. If we can trace more than one ruler 
of the name of Huviska (Hubasika), the difficulty as to the 
date is removed. Yet, I feel inclined to assume that only 
one kins of this name did exist, and that Hubasika’s or 
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was Kanerkes and Hooerkes. Certain eupkonic rules even 
necessitate the above-mentioned change in Sanskrit. Tbe 
Gauda-Dravidian languages are not very strict in the use of 
the liquids r and and the letter I is at times pronounced 
like an I or an r, and even, though faulty, like an 

The Kopgas, whom Buchanan calls Cormcm\ though 
treated like out-castes, yet acknowledge caste-distinctions 
among themselves. They are known as Ande Kora gas, Vastra 
K^oragas and S^ppu Koragcts, They are divided besides into 
five tribes. The names of two of these are lost. The others 
are called Bangaranna^ Kumaranna^ and Mungaranna, 

I explain the word Koraga in the same manner as 
Kodaga, both names being derivatives of ko, mountain. 
Dr. Francis Buchanan calls the Koragas, as above men- 


About tbese rulers and especially about Kuvisha or Hooerkes, compare 
besides other writings the Catalogue of the Q-reek and Seythie kings of JBactria 
and India in the British Museum by Percy Gardner, ll.d., edited by Reginald 
S. Poole, LL.D., Introduction, pp. xlix-li : “ The evidence derived from 
the style and epigraphy of coins seems to show that Kadphises I. and 
Kadaphes ruled but a part of North-West India. When Kadphises came 
in as an invader from the north, he found Hermaeus ruling in the Kabul 
Valley, and reduced him to a state of dependence . . . The Yueh-chi did 
not rapidly extend their dominion in India . , Only on the accession of the 
second Kadphises did the power of the invaders become altogether predomi- 
nant . . Kadphises II., Ooemo Kadphises,# was a wealthy monarch, and the 
founder of a powerful line of Scythic kings, as to-whom inscriidions give us 
some information. His date is about the middle of the first century A.D. 
His successors are the kings called on their coins Kanerkes and Hooerkes, 
and in the records Kanishka and Huvishka, Their rule comprised the 
whole of North-West India and the Kabul Valley.” See further pp. 129, 
158, 175 ; H. H. Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, pp. 5, 9, ; The Arches-^ 

ohgical Survey of India by Sir Alexander Cunningham, vol. II, p. 238 ; vol. 
•II, pp. 10, 43, 44, 63-70, 88, 159, 162, 168 ; vol. Ill, pp. 30, 32; vol. V, p. 
67 ; vol. XIV, p. 53 ; vol. XVT, Pref., P. IV; Indian Antiquary^ vol. VI, pp, 
217-19 ; vol. X, pp. 213, 216 ; vol. XVII contains the article on Zoroastjan 
Deities on Indo-Scythian Coins” by M. Aurel Stein, Ph.D., to which I 
wish to draw attention, though I cannot as yet see my way to agree with 
him in his, at all events, ingenious conjecture of identifying the Greek P 
which he himself pronounces repeatedly r with the sibilant s. 

The Banamsei {Bavaaicrei and Ba3/aoua(r€l) of Ptolemy has been differently 
explained. Some take it for Kundapur^ others for Kohkanapura, Kokanur 
and x\negundi. See Mr- T, W. McGrindle’s Ancimt India as described by 
p. 179, 
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tioned, also Coraimr. Tke Koravm or Eormms, mom- 
taineers, are indeed a tribe widely spread in Soutbern India 
They are identical with tbe Kuruvas, of whom I shall speak 
later on To tbe mountain climbing Malaca, whom i 
noticed on p. 21, correspond tbe terms Kar.aca, Korea and 
Eorsa unless they are taken as modifications of 
We find these people especially in the Kanarese dis no s. 
They are well known as basket-makers.®® 

THJiB H^odcts* 

The Todas or Tudas, as these pastoral rulers of the 
Blue Mountains, or Nlhgiri of South India, are general y 
called, have to a certain extent baffled aU inquiries con- 
oerningtheir origin. But there is no doubt that they belong 
to the Gaudian branch of the Gauda-Drayidian group. The 
supposition that the Todas are connected with the African 
Ethiopian, has, I think, no foundation whatever.®® ^ ^ 

The question whether they are aborigines of, or immi- 
grants into, the country they at present inhabit, has been 
much discussed. The probability , is that, according to their 
traditions, they left their original abodes and settled on the 
Nilagiri mountain range; but the time when this migration 
actuaUy took place is shrouded in mystery. _ 
they ascended from the plains to the Nilagiri hills, ^ this 
circumstance does not militate against the fact that ongina y 
in their old homes they were mountaineers. At affl events 
very many centuries must have elapsed since their settlement 
on the Nriagiri. They possess, so far as we can ascertain, 
no trustworthy traditions, no inscriptions, nor any hterature 
coHoernmg their ancient history. 
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The Todas are divided into five clans, namely: Paiki, 
Pekkan, Kuttan, Kenna and Todi. We meet the term PaiJd 
again among the Ilale-paikis of Naga, and the Ktmiara-' 
palkas of North Kanara, who make toddy-drawing their 
chief occupation. The Hale-paikis of Manjarahad are 
called DH^ara nmkJailii or children of Grod, and the Paikis 
who take the lead among the Todas, for from them the 
Palal or high-priest is chosen, call themselves also Der mokky 
or children of God.^^ 

The derivation of Paiki is obscure ; can it be connected 
with the Telugu postposition above ? 


In The Tribes inhabiting the Neilgherry Mills^ Mangalore, 1864, the Eev. 
F. Metz says on p. 14 : “ At what period the Todas first came to and settled 
upon the Neilgherries, we have no means of ascertaining ; for they have no 
literature, nor any inscriptions, and snch of their traditions as I have 
hitherto heard them mention alSord no clue whatever by which this 
mystery can be unravelled. From their legends, and some particular 
words contained in their language, I am led to think that, prior to 
migrating to these Hills, they must, perhaps for centuries, have inhabited 
a range lying to the North-East, in the direction of Hassanoor, beyond 
the G-azelhutty pass. Part of the tribe appears to have settled in a 
northern direction near CoUegal j for I am frequently pressed to go and visit 
them and bring back intelligence respecting their condition in life; 
prosperity with the Todas, as in patriarchal times, consisting in the number 
and extent of their heads.’’ See also An Account of the Ti'ibes on the N'eil-- 
gharries f by J. Shortt, m.d., Madras, 1868, pp. 4-42. On p. 4 he writes: 
‘‘ Todawars, or Torawurs, who are reputed to be the aborigines, and, it is 
said, were once clad in leaves and roamed as free and unrestrained lords of 
the soil, leading a pastoral nomadic life. . . Todawars, or Torawurs—the literal 
name given to herdsmen in the Tamil language— are the principal tribe, and 
are believed to be the original inhabitants, as well as the territorial 
sovereigns of these Hill tracts. Not only do the Todars themselves claim 
this priority of existence and possession, hut the right is conceded to them 
by the other Hill tribes, who, in recognition of it, always paid a tribute to 
their Toda lords, consisting of one-sixth of the produce in kind; but, under the 
British Government, this practice is being gradually discontinued. . . The 
Toda or Thoddur tribe consists of five distinct intersections or suh-divisions, 
namely (1) Peiky ; (2) Pekkan ; (3} Kuttan ; (4) Kenna 5 and (5) Tody. . . 
(Onp. 7.) The Todawars are entirely a pastoral race, and lead a peaceful 
tranquil life, chiefly employed in tending their cattle. They carry no weapon 
of offence or defence for protection against enemies of their own kind or 
wild beasts, except a cowherd’s wand or staff, which is made of jungle wood 
generally, about 4|- feet long with a large knob or head.” Compare further 
ibidem a BeograpMcal md Statistical Memoir of a Smmg on the Neilgherrg 
Mountains, by Captain J. Ouohterlony, 1847> pp. 51-52 : This remarkable 
race differs in almost every essential respect from all other tribes of the 




They also do not show much interest in the^ old cairns, 
Mstvains, sepulchral structures, and other remains that are 
found scattered all over these mountains, though they claim 
some as their own. It is, therefore, still a matter of some 
doubt whether these relics ought to be assigned to them m 
preference to the Kurumbas, who may perhaps have a more 
legitimate title to their possession. From many indications 
it would appear that the people who erected these stone 
buildings must have been agriculturists. The Todas, on the 


natives of Hindustau, and their singular "eristies jd stenge habxHs 
have given rise to much speculation as to their origin and historj . As no 
oCSowever yet been discovered either in the form of monuments ^i^, 
or ev^nTfeeir'^own traditions, by which research could be direct^ all 
theoriesbroaohed upon the subject cannot be otherwise than vain and lUnso y, 
e^Sv those which have been based upon the assum^ion that the 
inLges tones, and other relics which are found in the remarkable caims, 
aiso!v4edin such numbers all over the Hills, belonged to the ancestors of 
the Todars. . . (On p. 63.) Their occupation is purely pastoral; their only 
manual labor being the milking of the buffaloes, and convertang po ° 
their milk into butter and ghee.” Consult An Account of thcTnmUm Trf es 
.UMonu,^nU of^t.c Wf - ^ 

daily-used implements ^f 

the deceased, and the importance assigned to the bow m ® ; 

uiony, seem to me inexplicable, except on the theory that 

once^the chief weapon of the Todas, although they . 

Tto view is in a measure confirmed by the Todas- admission that 
their ancestors ate samber flesh, and that they would gMly do so 
could obtain it ; and by the fact that they stiff recognise, and make ofl^n^ 
to a hunting Hod under the name of Bstikhan, _who, though he 
in'a temple at Nambiliootg beyond Gudalnr, is, 

ancestor, DirHsh. The question then arises: how, and whmjd to bow M 

into disuse with the Todas?. .The answer coiffd 

tradition mentioned by Colonel Ouchterlony, viz.— that before to Badagas 

Ld Kotas came to to Hills, to Todas lived only by them ^ 

leaves. As far as to leaf dresses go, to story seems apocryphal, it tne 
Todas had only adopted clothes after to arrival of to Badagas and Kotas, 
their garments would probably have Badaga or Kota 
turp, mtc, Lamongto few Toda words 
to no Dravidian roots. Besides, a hunting race would certatoy w^ 
skins : however, the story probably contains some truth. ®®^®® ' 

mating tribes settled in the Hills, to Todas, unless toy faffed ^1^ 

wovdd have no means of obtaining solid food except by hmtmg, _ 
traffic with to Western Coast must have been too intenmttent and “si^ 
ficant to be depended on for subsistence. Probably toy -were then exp^ 
in to use of to bow.” Bead further A Phrciwlogut amongst the Todas, by 
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other hand, are now shepherds, and lead a simple pastoral and 
nomadic life. They do not devote themselves to the culti- 
vation of the soil, an occupation which the Badagas, who 
immigrated at a later period, especially follow. Yet the 
assumption that the Todas have always led a pastoral life, if 
substantiated, seems to speak against the connection of the 
Todas with such structures. However, it is quite possible 
that the sickles found in the cairns may have been used for 
other than agricultural purposes.^^ 


Lientenant-ColQuel William E. Marshall, London, 1873, pp. 2-8 and 136, 
and A Manual of the Nilagiri District j by H. B. Grigg, Madras, 1880, pp. 
183-202. Compare about the FaiJci Mr. Lewis Rice’s 3fgsore Inscriptions^ 
Introduction, pp. xxxiii, xxxiv, and Metz, p. 35. 

See Rev. F. Metz, ibidem^ p. 13 : Some few of the Todas maintain that 
the cairns are the work of their ancestors, but these are men who have been 
examined by Europeans. The majority, and especially the most respectable 
of them, do not hold this opinion, and it would be a strange anomaly indeed 
in a people so proverbial for their respect for the dead, to allow, as the Todas 
do, these places of interment to be rudely disturbed and desecrated by the 
hands of strangers, did they believe them to be the receptacles of the ashes 
of their forefathers. Many of the circles constructed of loose stones which 
have been token to be deserted temples of this tribe, were doubtless nothing 
more than buffalo-peus.” And on p. 124 : “ During the 13 years that I have 
labored amongst and mixed with the 'hill-tribes, I have never found the 
Todas in any way interested in the cairns, whilst the fact of their making no 
objection to their being opened, taken in connection with the circumstance 
of the contents frequently consisting of plough-shares, sickles and other 
implements of husbandry, showing that the cairns were constructed by an 
agricultural race, which the Todas never were, are to me convincing proofs 
that they are not the work of the Todas of a past generation.” The Rev. 
Mr. Metz states that such kist-vains are called Moriaru mane, house 
of the Morias, and recognises in the latter the Mauryas or TJsbeck Tatars. 
Is it perhaps possible, to connect the term Moriaru with the Mar tribe ? 
Peculiarly enough Mer is the Toda expression for the Kundahs, as in the 
Toda name MerJcdJcdl for Kotagiri, i.e., the Kota village (Kdkal) of the 
Kundahs, see Breeks, p. 36. Compare Captain Congreve’s article : The 
Antiquities of tlieHeilgherry Eills^ including an Inquiry into the Descent of 
the Thautavars or Todars, in the Madras Journal of Literature and Seieme, 1847, 
vol. XIV, No. 32, pp. 77-146, Lieutenant- Colonel Congreve contends that 
the Todas were the constructors of the old cairns and he gives on pp. 84, 85 
his reasons for it : ‘Hst, The shape of the cairns : a Circle of stones similar 
to that of the cemeteries of the Thautawars at this day. 2nd. The basins 
and other utensils, knives, arrow-heads, shreds of cloth, mingled with charcoal 
and bones found in the cairns are precisely the same articles buried at the 
funeral of a modern Thautawar . 3rd. In both cases these things are deposited 
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Some of their legends connect the Todas with the Efiksasa 
king Edvana, others with his great antagonist, Rama. The 
ancestors of the Todas are said to have been the palanquin 
hearers of Eavana ; if so, they belong to the Ganda-Dravi- 


under large slate in the middle of the cemeteries. 4tli. Thenu- 
figures of buffaloes, some with bells round their necks, m^e o 
found in the cairns are monuments of the antiquity of the Ihau- 
ustom of sacrificing buffaloes decorated with beUs at funerals, oth. 
7 case I have observed a Thautawar village .situated ccsitiguously to 
n, manifesting some connectigh'^ethT The 'Sautawars claim to be 
^nal proprietors of the.^J^ a claim acknowledged by 
’the Native integji^ts of the Hills. V "" ’ 


-ell US'" the Native inb^^ts of the Hills. 7th. The prevailing opinion 
Biongst the latter tha|. cairns belonged to the early Thautawar peope. 
fch. The iBScription. on any oi tbe vessels dug ou o 

Lference to the fact of the Thautawars te^mg no 
.. xft, 'jTVia circninstance of some lascars attemptiHj^ 

srritten language. 9tli. x^.„a,ire beiiij? compelled to desist in tbeir 

;Ke article above — NeiShetri;s, Letimes to a people 
‘t^^llSdtteTat oLrsto the Kurumbas, and that they fomed their 
r °ri?cts it is generally believed by the Natives that these cai^ 

burial plates . . . wig y followers of the Pandean Kings, and that 
and cromlechs are to work of the rouow 

?*°l^£a?tlffle time of tom attribute tom toto KurimhM. 
STEev^ri^isalsoof to latter Opinion, and lam inelined to^mde 
Tliel\ev. Qpn fiiao T W Breaks’ of 

^ T’lLtad dbe; less from those at TnnOri; the figures are genemlly 
and Kodanao, am 

smaUer and roug , ^ ^ iowever, remarkable that the rougher 

with ^ division in wMoh lie the two (probably) oldest Toda 

remains are fo^d ^ 9g_j 

mands, and to ^ Todas ; and Colonel Congreve wrote an 

toy were generally ™ ^ this people and their claim 

rrtir Krgt toSr^^^^^^ « 

to the cairns. and of late years the cairns have been 

credited Hs cause rator ^/to an extinct race. Those 

generally attribute ei unaware of, or to have 

who held these vie , » Todas even now hum their deac 

K», ..t ..iy ~y * 

m a circle of fimdarnental idea of cairns and harrows, hn 

eirde <> stones, hardly to he disto 

lafmffM^cept by the trees or hushes wHch mdicat 

guished from Toda ex Py^ ^j^t these old A^Sram 

their greato f ? or two marked points of approxi 

!2n^to^to- 1st. ThW prove that metal ornaments and object 
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•hom Havana was an ancient representative, 
moreliiely to be true than tbat which des- 
TJ.amn’s followers who eventually settled m 


th.e Todas, instead of ‘being, 
.V..* 2nd. These obiects 

present nnnsed by the Todas, 
^ere of rather different shape 
An old Toda, who had had possession of the 
;ro 7 es; 9 d to Kave lost it, told me that it =ometl^ 
The style is very like some nsed m Malabar, hoi- 
one cannot, Lwover, imagine was even^a 

have been used for marking pottery. 3rd. 

, instead of being indifferently 
three (iases out of four, at the 
.rAgainsttke theory that the oaims belong to the 
• ■’ r do not claim them. This is not strictly 
7"^ ■. V snmft But even if the statement 

;S SoS with a people Hhe Todas 

we i^ting out the A^rmn in wHoh a funeral 

tliPTi fi-oine forward was to terminate, profess entire ignor^oe of 
oereinony then go ® ^ ^eg close at hand, obviously old Azdrams 

SoSStoaesamemand-. so that their disclaimer of the cairns carries 

“rT 


times actually buried by 
I to the flames aad tahen away, 
chisels, and styles f at 
the cairns. The spears ■ 


of value were in old 
as now, only offeree 
include iron spears, 
but common in 
from most of those figured, 
spear of Koten, but i 
like these, but longer, 
low at the top 

Toda accomplishment ; it may 
The receptacle for the ashes and remams, 
placed at any side of the circle, was, in 
north-eastedge... (Onp. 99.' _ 

Todas, it has been urged that they 
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The Todas have five kinds of priests, of whom the PmU 
are held in the greatest sanctity. The Palais, who are five 
in mimber, belong to the highest class of the Todas and 
have charge of the sacred bells, which they carry to every 
Mand or hamlet. They subsist on the milk of the sacred herd, 
and have a Kamlal as their attendant. The other priests of 
lower degree are the Varlal, Kokvali, Kurpuli and Pali- 
karpal. The temples, which are of two kinds, are called 
Boa and Paid, the former being sugarloaf-shaped and the 
latter like an ordinary house. There are, at present, only 
four Boas in existence ; they may have originally belonged to 
some other race, as the Todas do not appear to hold them 
in very great respect, and their ministering priests belong 
only to the second rank. 

The Todas have a large pantheon, but they revere par- 
ticularly a hunting god called Betakan, the son of Birkish, 
the son of fin, the first Toda. His temple is at Nambala- 
kod, in the Wainad. Besides him they worship Eirmleoa, 
whose representative is the sacred buffalo-bell, which hangs 
from the neck of the finest bufialo of the sacred heri'^ 
The buffalo is indigenous only in the south-east of Asia, 


when they say they inhabited the low country. One among these is that 
their forefathers were the subjects of Eavan, and that, being afterwards 
unable to bear the severities imposed on them by the successful Kavan, 
they fled to these mountains as a place of refuge, driving their herds before 
them carrying their females and children on their shoulders, and vowing 
to wear no covering on their heads till they had wreahed their vengeance 
on their oppressors.” Congreve, loco citato, p. 110, says on the contrary: 
“The Thautawars have a tradition that their ancestors were subjects of 
Ravannah with whom they fled before Ramab.” About the legend of the 
Todas having been the palanquin bearers of Ravana, see Mr. H. B. Gtrigg s 
Manual pp. 202. 262 and 256. About their coming with Rama consult 
the Rev. R. Metz, ibidem, p. 46: “ The Brahmins of the plains mamtam 

that the Todas were foEowers in the train of Rama when he came from the 
North to avenge himself on Eavana and that desiring independence they 
deserted, and fled to the HiEs; hut of this tradition the Todas themselves 
know nothing” ; read also p. 65 ; and Mr. Grigg’s Manual, p. 258. 

’3 Read Mr, J. W. Breeks’ Account of the Primitive Tnbes and Menu- 
menu of the miagim, pp. 13-17 i and Mr. H. B. Grigg’s Manual, pp. 
192-196. ; . . 
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* e in South India, Burma and parts of China. It is not a 
native of the North-West. The most valuable property of 
the original inhabitants must have been formed by the herds 
of these animals, which were and are still highly esteemed 
and regarded worthy of carrying the symbol of the deity. 
The worship of the bufalo is a most striking feature and 

can only be traced to very ancient times. The bufEalo figures 

also in Mahismafh a ^wn founded by king whose 

name implies that he was rich in buffaloes. The worship 
of the fire, or of prevailed here, and women were 

allowed unrestricted liberty in the choice of their husbands. 
The city was situated in the plateau south of the Goda- 
vari, most probably on a tributary of the Krishna. King 
mia of Daksi^apatha reigned here. He is mentioned as 
an ally of Buryodhana, though he was killed in battle by the 
son of Drona.’* The people of king Nila are called the 
Mahmhas, and are mentioned in the &5ka previously to 
the Kolmgireyas, the inhabitants of Kolm or Kolagm. ibis 
circumstance places the Mahisakas locally in proximity with 
the Gond tribes. Mysore or Malmasura, the country named 
according to tradition after the buffalo-shaped Asura Mahisa, 
may have been a part of king Nila’s empire. The Nilagm 
mountains and Mysore are conterminous. The name of the 
Asura Mahisa is in this case also used as representing the 


« Compare the VdymP^rva XVIII, 23, 24 of the MAahWa : 

Sa oa samprapya Kanravyam tatraivantardadhe tada, 
tatha Malusmativasl mio Nilayndliais salia 23. 

MaMpato mahaviryair PaksinapatTiavasibliih. 24. 

and ibidem, Dronaparva XXXI, 

Sa plntah syandanat tasman-Nilaicarmavarasiblipt 
PraunayanSh sirah kayaddbartum aiccbat patattnvat. 24. 

Tasyonnatamsam sunasam airah. kayat sakTindalam. 

Ballenapaharad-Drannih smayamana ivanagba. , 

See Christian Lassen^s Indische AlieHhumskunde, vol. I, pp. 681-683 (or 

(MaheSvara) on the Narmada m I“dore coi^ 
pare the aitiole “ MaheSvaia in Mal^a ” hy Baoji Vasudeva TuEn, m.a., m 
Hielnclim Antig^cury, vol. IV. (1876), pp. 346-348. 
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people of tlie Malikas or MahisaMs^ a circumstatLce to wMcli 
I liave previously on p. 14 drawn attention in the ease of 
the demons Bala, Malla and others. 

The word Malika has when combined with the Marathi 
Ba for Bapa^ father, assumed the form of Malmhd^ and the 
demon Mahsoba is to this day held in high veneration among 
the cultivators and the lower classes of the population. A 
stoneblock generally covered with red-lead colour and stand* 
ing in a circle of other stones serves as his representative. 
The structure resembles in this respect the rude stones wor- 
shipped by the Kurumbas. Of these I shall speak later on. 
The worship of the buffalo to which the Todas still adhere is 
very interesting and may perhaps indicate the origin of this 
ancient tribe. Some Gond tribes also sacrifice the buffalo. 
This subject deserves to be fully enquired intoJ® 

Like other primitive races of Turanian or ScytMan 
origin, the Todas revere the great luminaries of the sky, the 
Sun and the Moon, besides the Fire. They have a very 


Burga or Bhavani killed the buffalo-shaped Asura Mahi^a^ the well- 
known Mahisdsuray after whom Mysore is called. 

According to the legend in the Markandeyapura^a Diti had lost all her 
sons, the Asuras, in the battle between the Gods and the Asuras. With the 
object to anibilate the Gods she assumed the shupe of a buffalo, and under- 
went such dreadful austerities in order to propitiate Brahma, and to obtain a 
son, that the whole world was shaken in its foundations and what was worse, 
the sage Suparsva, was disturbed in Ms quiet hermitage. He therefore cursed 
Biti to bring forth a buffalo instead of a human-shaped son. Brahma miti- 
gated this curse by confining the buffalo form to the head and allowing the 
remainder of the body to be like that of a man. TMs offspring was called 
Mahisasura who defeated the gods and ill-treated them, till they appealed 
for help to Visnu and Siva, who jointly produced a beautiful representation 
of Bhavani, the Mahisdsuramardani, who slew the monster. 

The Gazetteer of Aurangabad mentions Mahsoba on pp. 347 and 358 : 

MaHshasura, who was slain by Parvati, and in honor of whom the feast 
of Dassura is celebrated, is probably Mahsoba, a demon much worshipped 
by the lower classes and especially by the cultivators, for the purpose of 
rendering their fields fertile. The image is like a natural Linga, consisting 
of any rounded stone of considerable size, found in the comer or to the side 
of a field. TMs when covered with red-l^d becomes Mahsoba, to wMch 
prayers are addressed, and cocoanuts, fowls, and goats are offered (p. 347). « 
Gn the southern side of the OhauM pass, in the Lakenwara range between 
Aurangabad and Phubnari, there is a shrine of Mahsoba, consisting of a 
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dim idea of the divine powers; they possess hardly any 
religious rites ; but they firmly believe in the existence of a 
life after death, in a heaven for the good and a hell for 
the bad. 

The ceremonies at births, marriages and funerals are 
very curious and have often been described. They burn 
their dead with the face downwards, a custom which prevails 
still among the aborigines of some parts of Central India^ 
The Todas go always bareheaded, as also do the Ehonds. 
The habit of polyandry peculiar to the Gauda-Dravidian 
race is also prevalent among the Todas, 

The interest which this tribe has excited is mainly due to 
their fine and striking appearance so different from that of 
other races and to their dwelling in a most pictimesque country. 
The Todas are regarded by the other hill tribes as the lords 
of the soil, and as such exact a tribute {gudii) from them. 
How they obtained this supremacy is unknown, and the 
acquisition of their influence is the more remarkable, as, 
unless they have greatly changed since their first appearance, 
they are not a war-like race, and could not have forced their 
way into these hills with the aid of arms. The fact that 
the Todas enjoy this peaceful supremacy proves them to 
be very ancient, if not the aboriginal inhabitants of these 
Hills. The Todas are steadily decreasing in numbers and, 
according to the last census, numbered only 689. Their 
reputation as sorcerers stood them in good stead and perhaps 
frightened into submission those who might otherwise have 
molested them. The Todas alone among the hill tribes 


block of stone surrounded with smaller pieces, and all covered with red-lead. 
During tbe jatra wbieh is held in the month of Chaitra, and lasts for four 
days, people of all castes, but especially the Kunbis, flock from a circle of a 
hundred miles, and offer many sheep in sacrifice.” 

The buffalo was the carrier of Yama, and he is therefore also known as 
Mahisadhmja and MaMsamhana, Skanda is known as Mahia&rdana^ and 
one of his Matris is called Mahi§anand. Mahisa or Mahisa, Mahisaka or 
Mahisaka are names of people. MahimsthaU is the name of a place, Mdhisya 
that of a mixed caste, and Mdhiaiha besides meaning a herdsman is also used 
in the sense of a man who Uves by the prostitution of his wife. — Seep, 154. 
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are not afraid of the Knrumbas, who are generally shunned 
as wizards. 

Very many conjectures have been ventured to explain 
the term Toda or Tuda: ThB d in this word is, according to 
Bishop Caldwell and the Bev. Mr. Metz, dental and not 
lingual^ as the Bev, Dr. Pope is inclined to believe, for he 
spells it Tuda, Dr. Pope does so probably to support the 
derivation he proposes. He connects the name of the Toda 
with the Tamil word Tolam^ herd, and derives from it a pro- 
blematic word in the sense of herdsman. The modern 

Tamil Tolu, a fold for cattle, is the root of Tolumm which is 
again contracted into rdZam. Tolmar signifies according 
to the dictionaries agriculturists, but the word Tolar in this 
meaning is not given. Besides, the o in Tolar is long, while 
that in Toda is short; Moreover, the people who keep these 
cattle-stalls are not herdsmen, but agriculturists. On the 
other hand the Todas are a pastoral, and not an agricultural 
tribe.^® 

Having met with no explanation which satisfies me, I 
venture to propose one myself. I believe that the t in Toda 
or Tuda is a modification of an original h, and that the real 
name is Koda or Kuda. This I explain as a derivation of 


76 See Dr, Wmslow’s Tamil and JSnglish Dietmmnj, p. 636, where Tclmar 
Q^/r(^(Siii/f is explaiaed as agriculturists, In Col. 

Marshall’s Phrenologist amongst the Todas the first note on p. 1 is as follows : 

Todan. Tamil, Toravam and Toram = a herd. And thus Toravan or 
TCyansis herdsman, (Pope).” Compare Bishop Caldwell’s Introduction <7m- 
parative Pravidian Grammar,^. 37: ^‘Dr. Pope connects the name of the 
Todas with tho Tamil word Tomy a herd ; but the d of Tuda is not the 
lingual dy hut the dental, which has no relationship to t or I, The derivation 
of the name may he regarded as at present unknown.” The Rev. P. Kittel 
writes to the Indian Antiqmry, voL III, p. 205 : ‘‘In Part XXIX of the 
Indian Antiquary , p. 93 seq, the name of a well-known small tribe on- the 
Xllagiri is given as ‘ Toda.’ The lingual d in this word is not in the 
mouth* of the Hilagiri people, these pronouncing it ‘ Toda.’ The same 
remark is to be applied to the word ^ Kota ’ on p. 96 ; the true spelling of 
this name is ‘ Kotal The word ‘ Toda ’ may mean ‘ man of the top,’ soil, 
of the Mils. ‘ Kota ’ can be derived from various Dravida roots ; it is 
difficult to say what its true meaning is. Certainly it does not mean ‘ cow- 
killer,’ as some have thought.” 
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ko or kit, mountain and Kocla or Kuda signifies tlien a 
mountaineer. The change of k into t is perhaps not' very 
common, yet it takes place occasionally. The Tamil kel 
to ask, is, e.g., tal in G-ondi ; the Irula kalage, below, corres- 
ponds to tala in Tamil and Malayalam ; the Kurg kidatu and 
the Tamil UU, below, is tirt in Tulu. The town Eondota, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, is likewise called Tondota, and the 
district Elumdesh is also known as Tandesh. The same change 
can be observed in the middle of a word, as the Sanskrit 
tilaka frontal mark, becomes optionally tilakam and tilatam in 
Tamil, and sdttvika is altered into c&ttimkam or cdtitmiamd’’ 
Peculiarly enough, when inquiring into their name, I 
was informed by various Natives and even by some Todas 
that the Todavar Q^ir^w/r are also called Kodavar 

And this statement which supports my conjecture is up- 
held by several names of persons and places. I take thus 
Kodanad, which lies near Kotagiri, and is the seat of one of 
the Palais containing some of the most ancient Todamands 
in the sense of denoting the district of the Kodas.’'® One of 


The generally accepted derivation of Telugu or Telinga is from 
Trilinga, but this remains doubtful as the term Trilihga is a corruption 
of Trikalinga, to which the ModogaMngam of Fliny corresponds : Insula 

in Gange est magnge amplitudinis gentem continens unam, ModogaVwgaiyi 
nomine;” Hist. Hatur. Lib. VI, cap. 22. If Telinga is a modified form 
of Kalinga, this word would provide another example of the interchange 
betw^een a h and t. About Tandesh, see p. 159, n. 54. 

The t is occasionally chosen as the representative of all the others con- 
sonants, Kaumarila is thus playfully changed into TmMtita in Vedanta- 
des.ikacarya’s XattvamMUdkaUpa, and paduka into tdtiita in the Mduka* 
sahasra of the same author. 

T. 0. Maduranayaka PiUai, the clerk of Major-General Morgan, 
has told me of his own accord that he has often heard the Todavar call 
themselves and be called Kodavar. Some Kdtas whom I asked confirmed 
this evidence, A few Todas told me the same. They might have said so 
to please me, but they had no reason for so doing, as I had not expressed 
to them any opinion on that subject. 

Kodanad lies on the north of Faranganad. It contains one of the 
oldest mands and between it and Kdtagiri are found the sculptured 
Cromlechs of Hlai iiru. Some derive the name of Kodanad from hodan, the 
Toda word for monkey, which corresponds to the Kata term hdde, and the 
Badaga, Kurumba, and Irula korangu* But the presence of the common 
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the anorators of tlie Todas is called Kotsn,® and the Hull* 
haldrug is also named Kodatha-hetta, after the ^od 
Kodatha.®^ 

The Todas have many customs -which are also met with 
among other tribes, e.g., among the Kols. But this coin- 
cidence does not prove the existence of any relationship. The 
same rites and practices often prevail among totally different 
people who live at a great distance from one another. The 
singular custom by which the youngest son becomes heir to 
the property in opposition to the law of primogenikire is 
observed by the Todas in South India as well as by some 
Holstein peasants in North Germany. 


brown monkey {turuni being tbe black monkey) is hardly a distinctive 
ieatnre of any district on the hills. It is perhaps possible that the Todas 
changed the initial letter of their original name in order to avoid any 
allusion to that of the monkey. 

so About Koten read Breaks’ Frimitive Tribes of the Tfllagiri, pp. 34, 36, 
37 97 99- Koten is said to have brought the Kotas up to the hills, though 
they aU also represented to have been born on the hills, p. 36 ; KotSn went 
to the Kundahs, and established a Ttriari and Tdldls, and placed the Kotas 
at the Kundah Kotagiri^ called hy the Todas Meikokal ’ ... 37. After this, 
Koten went to a Kurumba village in Bani Shima, and on his return, when 
bathing in a stream, a hair of a golden colour came to his hand ; he followed 
it up stream to find the ovgier of the hair, and saw a Swami woman, by 
name TSrkosh, whom he married. After this, Koten returned home to his 
mand near the Avalanche. Koten slept on a deer skin, wore a silver 
ring, and carried a spear, bow, and arrow. On the night of his return he 
went to sleep, and in the morning nothing was found of him but his 
spear and ring and some blood on the deer-skin. He and Tsrkosh were 
transformed into two hills, . . on the Sisapara side of the hills, to which both 
Kurumbas and Todas pay occasional ceremonial visits. The Kurumbas light 
a lamp on the hill Terkosh. When the Todas see these two hills, they sing 
the song about Koten. (Thus five gods are connected in these traditions 
with different hills, ms.x — Dirkish, Kodatha, Pursh, Koten, and Terkosh. 
If the Todas originally deified every hiU, not an unnatural worship for 
mountaineers, the number of their gods, otherwise astonishing, is accounted 
for. The Todas, in common with the other MU tribes, still offer ghee fco be 
burnt to Maleswaramale).” 

About Kodatha read iHdemy p. 35 : * ‘ One day the Oods took counsel, 
saying ‘ why does the kite come here, let us drive him out so one of them, 
Kodatha, took the kite home to Kodatha-betta (Hulikaldurga), and pushed 
him over ; the kite, in falling, caught hold of a bamboo, with which he 
returned, and struck Kodatha’s head, so that it split into three pieces.” 
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Though it is difficult as yet to decide defimtively the 
ethnological status of the Todas, I believe I have been 
successful in assigning them to the Q-audian branch of the 
Q-auda-Dravidian race. 

The Kotos. 

Next to the Kurumbas and Todas the Kstas axe the 
most ancient inhabitants of the Nilagiri range. According 
to Toda tradition Koten introduced them to these hills. 
Though they are regarded as the Pariah element among the 
hill-tribes, it is possible that they were originally more 
nearly related to the Todas, whom they call their annata- 
malu, i.e., brothers. They have many customs in common with 
the Todas, e.g., that which constitutes the youngest brother 
as heir of the house, a practice which seems also to prevail 
among the Kurumbas. They recognize no caste distinctions, 
but are sub-divided into Keris or streets. They are a very 
industrious tribe and devote themselves to agriculture and to 
various sorts of handicrafts. They excel as carpenters, smiths, 
tanners, basket-makers, &e. They acknowledge the Todas 
as the lords of the soil, and pay them tribute (gudu). They 
are well-formed, of average height, not bad featured and fair- 
skinned. They live in seven villages, one of which is in the 
neighbourhood of G-udalur.®^ The last census fixes their 


8® Compare Dr. Shortt's Account of the Tribes of the NcMgherries^ pp. 
53-57: ^‘This tribe ranks next to tbe Todas in priority of occupation of 
these hills. They have no caste, and are in this respect equal to the 
Pariahs of the low country ; and as a body, are the most industrious of the 
hill tribes, giving much of their time and attention to agriculture and 
handicraft, &c. . . . They also employ themselves as Curriers^ and are highly 
esteemed in the plains for the excellent leather they cure . . . They ac- 
knowledge the Todas as lords of the soil. . . At the same time they exact 
from each hamlet of the Badagas within certain distance of their own village, 
certain annual fees, which they receive in kind for services rendered as 
handicraftsmen, &c., in addition to that of ceremonial or festive occasions 
for menial services performed ... In conhrmation of their having followed 
the Todas as settlers on these Hills they hold the best lands, and have 
the privilege of selecting the best whenever they wish to extend their hold- 
ings. They are well made and of tolerable height, rather good featured and 



light-skiimed, liaTing a copper color, and some of them aie tte fairest- 
skinned among the Hall tribes. They have well formed heads, covered 
•with long black hair, grown long and let loose, or tied up carelessly at 
the back of the head. . , The women are of moderate he^^ht, of fair buHd 
of body, and not nearly so good-looKng as the men. W aUo Breaks 
JPnmitvie Tribes of the Nilagiris, pp- 40-47 ; and . 

w The Census mentions 3,232 Kotamali in the ITorth- Western Provinces, 
1 112 Kotakas, 572 Kotayu and 1,076 Eottharas in Madras. 

S 4 See Rev. P. Metz, loeo citato, p. 127 : “ The close affimty existing 
between the language of the Todas and that of the Kotas leads me to beHeye 
that both these tribes came from the same quarter, and that they probably 

settled on the Heilgherries at about the same period.” _ 

85 See Metz, ibidem, p. 127 : “ According to one oi their tmdifaons, the 
Kotas formerly Kved on a mountain in Mysore, called KoUimale, after which 
they named the first village they built on the Neilghemes. They now 
•oooupy seven tolerably large villages, all of wMoh are known by the general 
name of Kotagiri, or Oow-idllers' hill,” 
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“to eat the flesh of hufialo calves; and the Kotas were 
“ allowed perfect liberty in the choice of their food, being 
“ informed that they might eat carrion, if they could get 
“ nothing better, and beef also, though it is repulsive to all 

“ Hindu notions.” _ • t. 

It is wrong to connect the name of the Kotas with cow- 
slaying and to derive it from the Sanskrit go-hatya. ^ This 
derivation seems to have been suggested from Kohatm, om> 
of the corrupted forms of the name of the Kotar or Koter. 
According to the late Mr. Breeks, in his Primitive Tribes of 
the miagiris, p. 40 : “ The Todas caU them Kuof, or cow- 
people ; ” but singularly enough the Toda word for cow is 
the Kmcumba and Badaga dam. 
the other hand goes so far as to contend that the Todas had 
no word for eow ; a statement which I regard as extremely 
venturous. However in both circumstances, if the Todas 
have no term for cow, or if that term is damm, they could not 
have called the Kstas, Emf or cow-people. Moreover, the 
Kotas would not oaU themselves by such a name, nor would 
the Todas and the other hill-tribes who have no knowledge of 
Sanskrit apply a Sanskrit word to designate their neighbours. 
The derivation of the termKoifff is, as clearly indicated, from 
the Gauda-Dravidian wordAo, ijtu), mountain, and the Kotas 
belong to the Gaudian branch.®^ It is a peculiar coincidence 


86 Metz pp. 27 and 128: “Tlie Kotas are tlie only ol all tlie M 
tribes who practise the industrial arts, and they are therefore essential 
almost to the very existence of the other classes. They work in gold and 
silver, are carpenters and blacksmiths, tanners and rope-makers, 
makers, potters, and musicians, and are at the same time cultivators oi the 
soil. They are, however, a squalid race, living chiefly on camon, and we 
on this account a bye-word among the other castes, who, while they 
they cannot do without them, nevertheless abhor 

habits. All the cattle that die in the villages are earned off by tte Kot^, 
and feasted on by them, in common with the vultures, with whose totes 

.1 «. iM. d. a. - .-1 « 

when there is murrain among the herds of the To&s and Badaga . 

8’ See Breeks, p. 40 : “ The name is found diflerently spelt. Koto, 
Kotar, Koter, Kohattir. The derivation is uncertain. Kohata or Gohata, 
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that according to the statement of Mr, Eamiah, Deputy 
Superintendent of Mysore, the Lingayet Pahchalas (work- 
ers in metals) and Huttagars are called Kotars in this part 
of the country (Harihar), and they worship Kama (god) 
and Kurymena (goddess)/^ To this remark Mr. Breeks 
adds : Also that a caste of the same name exists in Marwar 
and Guzerat/^ Dr. Fr. Buchanan makes a similar remark 
about the goddess of the Pancalas.®^ 

The occupation and the worship of the Mysore Kotas 
confirmed to a certain degree the tradition of the Nilagiri 
Kotas when they contend that they came from Mysore. 


co^v-■killer, has been suggested, but this seems doubtful. The Todas call 
them Kuof, or cow-people.” Bead also Mr. H. B. Grigg’s Dutrict Mamaly 
pp. 203-213. On p. 203 he says : ‘VThe name is differently spelt Kdtu, 
Koter, Kotar, Kohatur and Kotturs. Its derivation is doubtful. The 
Todas call them Kmf or cow-men, and, arguing from this word, some 
connect it with Kd (Sans.) cow, and hatyay i.e., cow-killing. The first part 
of the derivation is probably correct. They are emphatically men of the 
eowy as opposed to the huffalo, the animal of the Tdda. The latter they are 
never allowed to keep ; the former they keep, bat do not, for superstitious 
reasons, milk.” Compare note 76 on p. 190 where Rev. F. Kittel also 
decides against the explanation of Kota as cow-killer. 

The Rev. Dr. Pope peculiarly enough declares on page 261 of his 
Tuda Grammar in Lieut. -Colonel Marshall’s Fhrenologist amongst the Todas : 

— No Tuda word for cow, plough, sword, or shield.” Yet according 
to Rev. F. Metz’s Vocabulary of the Toda Dialect in the Madras Journal of 
Literature and Scienee, vol, XVII (1857), p. 136, and to Mr. Breeks’ Voca- 
bulary, on p 113, the Toda equivalent for cow u danam. Rev. F. Metz, 
loco citato^ gives nehhel as the Toda word for plough, and urthhini (pro- 
nounced uUhhini) for to plough. 

See Breeks’ Frimitive Tribes of the KUagiriSy p. 47. 

See Dr. Fr. Buchanan’s Journey from Madras through Mysoroy CanarUy 
and Malabar y Madras, 1870, vol. I, p. 477 : The deity peculiar to the 
caste (of the Panchalar) is Camaehumay or Kalimuy who is, they say, the 
same with Farvatiy the wife of SimJ' Compare Breeks’ Frimitive Trihesy 
p. 44 : The chief Kota festival, however, is the annual feast of Kamataraya, 
called Kambata or KamataJ^"* Bead also Grigg’s Manualy p. 205 : The 
Kotas had, it is said, formerly but one deity Kamataraya, but they also 
worship his wife (Kahasuma or KaUkai), each is represented by a silver plate. 
The god is also called Kambata and Kamata.” Kdmata may be of Sanskrit 
origin, Kamadeva is a name of feva, and Kamak§i one of Durga or Kail* 
< Hmdtamu ’ signifies in Telugu workman. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

On the Kueavas (Ktjexjvas, XxJiatJMAs), Ko:&ACARtr, 
Kuetjs (Ybeaktjlas), EIaues, Kunnuvas. 

The above-mentioned names are representative terms of 
various kindred tribes who live scattered m tins country. 
While a considerable majority of their relatives in Northern 
India have embraced agricultural pursuits and form a pre- 
ponderant element of the rustic population, many of their 
cousins in Southern India stiU cling to their old mountain 
homes, or roam as migratory hordes over the country, or are 
leading a pastoral life as shepherds. ^ ^ 

For the sake of lucidity I shall consider these tribes under 
separate heads and begin with the wandering Kusavas. 

On the Xueavas (Kueuvas, Kueumas), Koeacaeu, &c. 

These wandering tribes are known over the greater part 
of India as Kuravas (Koyavas) or Kusumas. They are also 
known as Kojracaru (Korcaru, Korsaru or Kuyuciyar), which 
term may be either a variation of Koyava, the « being 
changed into e, or, as has been suggested, may be explamed 
as a mixed compound from kora mountain and the Sans- 
krit root car, to go, so that it means hill-walkers. In this 
case their name reminds one of their Dravidian brothers 
the Malaoar (Malasar). Dr. Francis Buchanan by calling 
the Koragas of South-Kanara Koravas, identifies them with 
the latter. At another place, however, he names the Koravas 
also Koramas. 

In consequence of their roving life and the beg^g and 
cheating propensities which so many Kujavas exhibit, they 
are much disHked and shunned.9« They wander continually 

SO Compare Dr. Francis Buchanan’s Journey from Madras through the 
Countries of Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, second edition, vol. I, pp. 1/ , 
<‘Th.e Coramas, or Coramaru, are a set of people considered by tne 
Brahmans as an impure or mixed breed. They make baskets and tra e in 
^.nnsiderable extent ; but none of them can read or write. 
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from one place to another, gaining a precarious Hvelihood 
by ^glnTig and selling wicker baskets of bamboo and reed 
grass, or mats and other household utensils of bamboo. 
Some of them also know how to prepare metal wires of steel, 
copper, and iron. They are famous bird-catchers, clever 
snake-jugglers, and very experienced hunters. If nothing 
else ofiers, they pierce the ears of children to insert ornaments, 
or tattoo the limbs of persons who desire this embellishment 
of their body. Most of their women are fortune tellers, 
while the men profess often to be conjurors. 


TheT live, in general, in email camps of moveaWe lints, wHch are, sometmes 
stationary near large towns; Ijnt they are often in a state of ^ily motion, 
■while the people axe following the mercantile oonoems. The Ooramas con- 
sist of four Maydraffutay Maynapatru, and ^aUpatru, 

These are analogous to the OStrams of the Brahmas ; for a man and woman 
of the same family never intermarry, being oonsidwed as too nearly amed 
hv kindred. The men are allowed a plurality of -wives, and purchase them 
from their parents. The agreementis made for a certain number oi/amms, 
'which are to he paid by instalments, as they can he procured by the young 
woman’s industry ; for the women of this caste are very diligent m spinning 
and carrying on petty trafdo. When the bargain has been made, the bride- 
groom provides four sheep, and some county rum_, and gives a feast to 
the caste, concluding the ceremony hy wrapping a piece of new cloth round 
his bride. Should a man’s -wife prove unfaithful, he generally contents 
HmseU with giving her a beating, as she is too valuable to be parted with 
on sUght grounds ; hut, if he chooses, she may be divorced. In this case, he 
must assemble the caste to a feast, where he publicly declares his resolu- 
tion ; and the woman is then at liberty to marry any person that she chooses, 
who is -willing to take her. The Ooramas do not follow nor employ the 
BrShmcms; nor have they any priests, or sacred order. 'When in distress, 
they chiefly invoke Venoattf Mmam, the TripatU yishm, and vow small 
oSerings of money to his temple, should they escape. They frequently go 
into the woods and sacrifice fowls, pigs, goats, and sheep, to Muni, who is a 
male deity, and is said hy the BrShmam to he a servant of Iswara; hut of 
this oircumstance the Corama* profess ignorance. They, as usual, eat the 
aacrifloe. They have no images, nor do they worship any. Once in two or 
three years the Ooramas of a -village make a collection among themselves, 
and purchase a brass pot, in which they put five branches of the Mslia asadi- 
tashta and a ooco-nnt. This is covered with flowers, and sprinkled with 
sandal-wood water. It is kept in a small temporary shed for three days, 
during which time the people feast md drink, sacrificing lambs and fowls to 
the daughter of Sim, At the end of the three days they throw 
the pot into the -water.” 

Bead also Ahb4 J. A. Dnhois’ Dsservptvm of the Charoetsr, Momners amd 
ilfap&<!/i»<i*»,tbirdedition, Madras, 1879, pp. 3S5-3S8: “The 
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They generally bury their dead in solitary and unknown 
places at night, and the traces of their dead disappea^so com- 
pletely that the Natives have a common saying: “ Nobody 
has seen a monkey’s carcass or the corpse of a Kurava,” and 
if anything is irretrievably lost the fact is intimated by the 
proverb : “ It has gone to the burial place of the Kuravas 
and to the dancing room of the wandering actors.” 

As a rule they do not acknowledge the priestly supre- 
macy of the Brahmans, nor do they worship Hindu divini- 
ties, unless Hinduized to a certain extent. However, many 

vagrants called Kuravers are divided into tliree branches. One of these is 
chiefly engaged in the traffic of salt, which they go, in hands, to the coasts 
to procure, and carry it to the interior of the country on the hachs of asses, 
which they have in great droves. . . . The trade of another branch of the 
Kuravers is the manufacture of osier panniers, wicker baskets, and other 
household utensils of that sort, or bamboo mats. This class, like the 
preceding, are compelled to traverse the whole country, from place to place, 
in quest of employment. . . . The third species of Kuravers is generally 
known under the name of KaUa-Bantrw or robbers ; and indeed those who 
compose this caste are generally thieves or sharpers, by profession and right 
of birth. The distinction of expertness in filching belongs to this tribe. . . 
The Kal.la-Bantru are so expert in this species of robbery (of cutting through 
the mud wall an opening sufficiently large to pass through), that, in less 
than half-an-hour, they will carry oflf a rich lading of plunder, without being 
heard or suspected till day-light discloses the villainy.^^ 

See Kev. M. A. Sherriag’s Hindu Tribes and Castes^ voL HI, p. 142: 

Koravar, a tribe of thieves and vagabonds wandering about the districts of 
the Carnatic. This tribe is common to several districts. Among the Tamils 
these people are called Koravars, hut by the Telugus, Yerakalas. In North 
Arcot they mortgage their unmarried daughters to pay their creditors when 
unable to pay their debts. In some districts they obtain their wives by 
purchase, giving a sum varying from thirty to seventy rupees. The clans 
into which they are divided do not intermarry. In Madura and South 
Aroot the Koravars are hawkers, petty traders, dealers in salt, jugglers, box- 
makers, breeders of pigs and donkeys ; and are a drunken and dissolute 
race.” Compare J. H. Nelson’s Manual of Madura^ Part II, p. 69, about 
the Kuravans, 

Consult further Dr. Edward Balfour *^On the Migratory Tribes of Natives 
in Central India ” in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Benyal^ voL XIII, 
1844, pp. 9-12: The Korawa. This migratory people arrange themselves into 
four divisions, the Bajantri, Teling, Kolia, and SoH Korawas, speaking the 
same language, but none of them intermarrying or eating with each other. 
Whence they originally migrated it would be difficult perhaps now to come 
to a conclusion, nor could it be correctly ascertained how far they extend. 
The Bajantri, or 6raon ka Koxawa, the musical or village Korawa, are met 
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revere V^nkateSvara of Tripati, or Siva and KaH in their 
cruder forms, the latter especially as Mariamma; Gtminatha, 
a village god, whose presence is indicated by a rude stone 
situated under a tree, is also an object of their vener^ion, 
though some Kurumbas claim him as their special god. Their 
own elders generally fill the position of priests. 

They practise polygamy and are said to pawn their wives 
for debt. Their family disputes are decided by arbitrators, 
but they often nurse their quarrels to such an extent that an 
interminable law suit is called a Kurava’s strife. 

They have difierent sub-divisions in various parts of the 
country, either according to their various elans or the occu- 
pation they foUow, and the latter soon becomes a tribal 
distinction. Dr. Francis Buchanan mentions a classification 


with ia Beiapore, Bellary, Hyderahad and throughout Cai^. . . Iheir 
food differs from that of the Hiadoo as well as the Mahomedan ; they never 
eat the cow or huUook, hut the jaokal, porcupine, hog and wild hora, deer 
and tigers are sought after and used by them. They deny that robbery is 
ever mde a regular mode of earning a subsistence ; f “y. 
that the people among whom they dwell give them but Me creit for. . 
They Eve by thieving, making grass screens and baskets, m men Ekewise 
lend at fMvals, marriages, and births, as musicians, whi^ has obtamed 
for them the name of Bajantri. . . The women, too, eama httie money by 
tattooing on the skin the marks and figures of gods, which the females 
of aU castes of Hindus ornament their arms and foreheads with. . . The 
le for marrying is not aflxedtime ; and, different from every other people 

in India, the youth of the female is not thought of consequence. . . . It is 

not unusual to have two, three, or four wives in one liousehold, ^ong this 
This people Eve virtuously ; the abandonment of them daughters is 
nX made a Ide of, and other classes speak favorably of tteir cMst%. 
They respect Brahmins ; though they never . .seem to respect the gods oflha 

Soo mythology. . . The TeEng Korawa (gener^y knov™ as Kuabi. 

Korawa, Aghare Pal Wale, prostitute Korawas) gam a hvehhood by 

and seEing brooms, in making which them wives assist ; but them 
chief means of subsistence is in the proetituEon of them femde relaW 

whom, for that purpose, they devote to the gods from them b^h. . . The 

Tedders in whose service the Eves of the TeEng Korawas’ devoted women 
1 thus’ to be spent, has her chief shrine near Bellary. They never devote 
more than one of their daughters ; the rest are married and made honest 
women of - • This branch bury their dead, and the food that was most liked 
bv Sie deceased is placed at the head of the grave. The most favorable 
amen of the state of the departed soul is drawn from its being eaten by 
a. crow ; less aiispicioxis if By a cow ; But if BotB tBe crow and cow declme to 
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based OB the famHy system, whUe Abbe iJUDOis 
another derived from occupation, and Dr. Balfour prefers 
one of local origin. 

In the census report these people are arranged under 
different heads, and their aggregate number amounts to 
nearly 175,000.»i 

On the Kurus (Ybrakulas) and Kaurs. 

Another tribe who are acknowledged as a separate 
class of the Kuravas are the Yerakulavan4lu or Terakala- 
mru, who call themselves Kuru, Kulmuru or Kola, while 
the Tamil people designate them as Kuravar, whom they 
resemble in their manners and customs.®^* They live in 

eat it they deem the dead to have lived a very depraved Ufe, and impose 
a heavy fine on his relatives for having permitted 

About the name consult Glossary of Judsoml and JRevenue Terms, 

H H Wilson p 294: “ Koraeharu, siso Korcharu, Korvaru, ot Korsaru, Sec., 

coily ITorin The name of a trihe in the Kar^tio, whose business 
t ^Lg bamboo mats and baskets, or who carry betelnuts from market to 

market : they live in the hills and forests. _ 

« KoravaLa, Koramaramnu, or Koraoam, or abbrev. Korean, Xoram ^. . . 
Themmeof a low tribe in Mysore, of which there are three branches- 
K^oramar, who are professed thieves; who are musi- 

..iaTia • and Sahki-koramar, who are a migratory race, and subsist by making 
baskets, catching birds, &c. : they are hill and forest tribes and have a 
dialect of their own: (the name may be only a local modification of Kola, 
tttlhrhiU tribes of Hindustan).” On p. 3C5 : ^^Kur^K^.yan, or 
Kuruman, Mai. A class of people inhabiting the hills m Wynad. 

91 According to the Census Report of 1881, there were registered in India 
7,mKuramarin Madras, 1,071 Goroka “ 

24Hakikoraw in Hyderabad, 11,864, Koraohar in Mysore, 110,473 Kora^ar 
to Sadras and TravLcore, 597 Korckar in Bombay, 3,448 foruvsavas^ar in 
Madras, 14,106 Korvi in Bombay, 1,001' Kuravamu m Madms 31 644 K^a 
to the Central Provinces, 14 Kuravar in the -Central Provinces, and 3,136 

■^“™CoMSt h!h. Wilson’s Glossary, pp. .660, 561 -. “ TerkuUevar, ( P) Tel. 
probably for ErukmUu, pi. EraTcavandlm, and the same as those corruptly 
llrm^3. TerMa,anloo, Tera-Icedi, TeraJceUoo The designation 

of a wild migratory tribe who subsist on game and all sorts of flesh ; 
they and seU baskets and mats, and are considered as outoastes : both 
men and women pretend to be fortune-tellers and conjurors: they are 
also said to be caKeA Kooi-she-wdnlu, TerM-wanloo (wdnlu, or more correctly 
ii betronly the plural of v^), 7era-kedi, and Perafelfoo, but to be 
Cm amoist themself as Kurru ; they are possibly the same who appear 
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like manner under tents fixed by bamboo poles and covered 
witb mats made of reed grass. They are also continually 
roaming about, avoiding villages and towns and preferring 
to pitch their tents in some open ground a few miles distant 
from inhabited places, only to strike them again after a 
few days’ stay. They thus wander over Hyderabad, the 
Ceded Districts, and other adjacent provinces. Their tents 
of which every family possesses a separate one, with a few 


among the predial slaves in iChrg under the name of YernvanroOf i.e., 
Erra-vandlu, ? red men, or Tevaru q.v. or Yerlan^ or JErehleUf (?) also 
specified amongst, the servile races of Ktirg.’’ 

Further see The Migratory Baces of India,” by Assistant Surgeon 
Edward Balfour, Madras Army» in the Madi-a^ Journal of Literature and 
Science, vol. XTII (1857), pp. 4-9 : The Coorroo. This seems to be a 
branch of the Korawa people, two divisions of whom , . were described by 
me in an article on the Migratory Tribes of India . . This wandering race 
occupy the Ceded Districts and are called by Mahomedans ^ Koorsho 
Wanloo;’ TeKngs give them the names of ‘ Yerkei wanloo,^ * Yerakeedi,’ 
and * Yera keiloo,’ and the Araras know them as Ooortee ; but their designa- 
tion among themselves is Coorroo, the rr being pronounced by them with 
a loud thrilling sound. I believe them to he a branch of the Korawa 
people from the similarity of their customs, and from their using similar 
articles of diet, hnt the term horawa was quite new to this community, 
who, although familiar with the appellations of the Mahomedans and 
Hindoos, told me that Coorroo was the only name they ever designated 
themselves by . . They live in huts constructed of mats, very neatly woven 
from a long grass, named in Telagoo “ zamboo,” which grows in the beds of 
tanks, and which they spread over a bamboo frame work. They are inces- 
santly on the move, wandering about the country, and they never reside 
inside of towns, but pitch their little camps on open plains three or four miles 
from some inhabited place. They rarely remain above two or three days in 
one spot and their j ourneys are of considerable length. The value of one of 
their huts would hardly amount to half a rupee (one shilling), asses, goats 
and pigs constitute their wealth ; the two last of these they use as food and 
sell for money in towns. They, likewise, earn a Httle by sailing grass mats 
and baskets made of canes and bamboos, the handy- work of the men, but 
which are sold by the women , . . Each family in their communities lives 
apart in its own hut, constructed, as above-mentioned, by the mats woven 
by themselves.. The men informed me that they usually marry about the 
time that their mustaches appear (18 years of age ?) with women w'ho have 
attained maturity, and a bride is never taken to her husband^s hut before two 
months after this period of her life. They marry one wife only, but they can 
keep as many of their women as they choose. The greatest number, however, 
that any of my informants remembered to have seen in one man’s hnt, was 
one wife and three kept women ; this latter class being in general widows. , . 
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asses, goats, and pigs represent their property. They earn 
besides a precarious living by selling grass-mats and cane or 
bamboo-baskets, which are made by the men, but hawked 
about and sold by the women. In their wanderings they 
sometimes commit all sorts of robberies and often are trouble- 
some daeoits and highway robbers. 

Accounts vary about their marriage customs. Accord- 
ing to some, the taM or marriage string is bound round the 


The marriage ceremony consists in sprinkling rice and turmeric over the 
bride and bridegroom’s head ; and after it is over the bride returns to her 
parents and remains with them for five days. . . The Ooorroo attaches much 
importance to the purity of their unmarried females, hut they regard a want 
of integrity in their maiTied women as a trivial matter .... They drink 
all sorts of intoxicating drinks, but never use opium or any of the pre- 
parations from hemp.. They never use the flesh of the horse, jackall, 
tiger, cheetah, or crow ; but they eat the hog, mouse, rat, wild rat, and 
fowls.. It is difficult to say what their religion is. They do not bind on the 
tali in marriage, or use any of the Hindu sectarian marks on their foreheads, 
neither do they revere the Brahmans or any religious superior, nor perform 
any religious ceremony at any Hindu or Budhist temple, hut they told me 
that, when they pray, they construct a small pyramid of clay which they 
term Mariammah and worship it. But though they seem thus almost with- 
out a form of religion, the women had small gold and silver ornaments 
suspended from cords round their necks and which they said had been 
supplied to them by a goldsmith from whom they had ordered figures of 
Mariamma, The form represented is that of the goddess Kali, the wife of 
Siva. They mentioned that they had been told by their forefathers that, 
when a good man dies, his spirit enters the body of some of the better 
animals as that of a horse or cow, and that a bad man’s spirit gives life to the 
form of a dog or jackal! ; but though they told me this they did not seem to 
believe it. They believe firmly, however, in the existence and constant 
presence of a principle of evil, who, they say, frequently appears. . . When 
they die the married people are burned, but the unmarried are buried quite 
naked without a shroifd or kufn, or other clothing, a custom which some 
other castes in India likewise follow. . . The Coorroo people are naturally of 
a bamboo-color, though tanned by the sun into a darker hue. Their faces 
are oval with prominent bones, their features having something of the 
Tartar expression of countenance. . . The dialect spoken by the ^ Coorroo ’ 
as their lingua franca, in their intercourse with the people of the country, is 
the Teloogoo, and I was surprised to find them entirely ignorant of the 
Oanarese language although living exclusively among the Canarese nation.” 

Compare also Mr. H. E. Stokes’ account of these people in the Manual of 
the Nellore Distriet^ compiled and edited by Mr. John A. 0. Boswell, 
pp. 164-157 : “These people (the Yerukalas) w'ander from place to place, 
as they find it easy to gain a living, pitching their huts generally in open 
places near villages. Their property consists principally of cattle and asses, 
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neck of the woman ; according to others this is not the case. 
This discrepancy may he explained hy some having adopted the 
usual Hindu customs, while others still keep aloof from them. 
With respect to their religious worship the same ohservation 
may hold good. There is no doubt that originally they did 
not worship any Hindu deities, nor did they in consequence 
perform any religious ceremonies at any Hindu shrine, nor 
revere the Brahmans as their religious superiors. In fact the 


and they act as carriers of salt and grain ; they cut firewood in the jungles- 
and sell it in the villages ; they also gather and sell a leaf called karepaku 
(the black margosa) ; they eat game, flesh of all sorts, and jungle roots. 
They all, both women and men, pretend to tell fortunes; these people, 
like all the wandering tribes of the district, are basket-makers. . . They 
are stout men and very hardy in constitution. Like the Yanadies they tie 
their hair in a knot over the forehead. Lieutenant Balmer, in his letter 
to the Collector, dated 22nd May X86§, No. 317, writes the following as to 
the Yerukalas: ‘The crimes they are addicted to are dacoity, highway 
robbery, and robbery ; they are the most troublesome of our wanderers.’ . . 
The gods whom they chiefly worship are Mahalakshmi and Venkatesvara (to 
whom the Trippati temple is sacred), and they also sacrifice to the pitris, or 
manes of their ancestors. They state generally that all gods worshipped by 
Hindus are worshipped by them. The old men of the tribe are priests. 
Bach tribe or family has a god, which is carried about with the encampment. 
One, which I have seen, was a piece of wicker-work, about five inch square, 
cased in black canvas, one side being covered with white sea-sheUs imbedded 
in a red paste. It was called Polaperamma. Polygamy is practised among 
the Yerukalas, and the number of wives is only limited by the means of the 
husband. There is no polyandria, nor is there any trace of the custom, 
which sometimes is found among' rude tribes, of the brothers of a family 
having their wives in common. The marriage string is always tied round 
the neck of the wife. The females are said not to marry till they are fuU 
grown. The ceremony usually takes place on a Sunday, puja having been 
made on the Saturday. Rice mixed with turmeric is poured on the heads 
of the married couple ; the marriage string is tied on, and the ceremony 
is complete. During the lifetime of her husband a wife may not marry 
another man, hut after his death she may if she wishes. . . A man supports 
all his children by aU his wives. If he has a great number, the brothers 
will take some of them ; hut when they are grown up they return to their 
father’s family. Sons so reared will, through gratitude, support their uncles 
in old age. . . I have coHeeted a number of words and phrases of the 
Yerukalas among themselves — language which is unintelligible to the 
Telugu people. . The most cursory gWoe at these is sufficient to produce 
the conviction that it is a Tamil dialect. It has been considerably mixed, 
as is to be expected, with Telugu and Canarese, but in its structure it is 
plainly Tamil. The Yerukalas understand Tamil when spoken, and it is 
superfluous to state analogies between their dialect and Tamil, inasmuch as 
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old men of th.e tribe are to this day their priests. They 
mainly worship Mariamma or Poleramma, an image of 
whom generally aooompaiiies each tribe in its wanderings. 
The god VenkatMvara of Tripati is also held in respect by a 
great many. They generally keep a lamp burning night 
and day in their encampments before which they offer up 
prayers. 


tlie former is notlimg but a patois of tbe latter, in wMch Telugu aad 
Canarese words are freely used. There can be no doubt as to the fact that 
the Yerukalas are a Tamil tribe, but there are some points connected with 
the name and language which seem to throw farther light on the question. 
The name has two forms in Telugu, one Yerukuvandln, said by Brown and 
Campbell to be derived ft'orn ‘ Erugu ’ to Iniow, and to have reference to their 
fortune -telling powers, and one Yerukulavandlu ; the first of this word is 
evidently not a plural of * Yeruku,’ but a distinct word. This seems to be 
recognized by Brown and Wilson, who conjecture that * Yeru’ is a prefix to 
be connected by the word ‘ erra’ red. . . The Yemkulas in this district 
state that their tribe name in their own language is ‘ Kurru,’ also, Kola ; 
and I think there can be no doubt that the ‘ Yer ' or < Yeru ’ is a mere prefix 
and that ‘ Kala,’ Wilson^s ‘ KuUevar ’ represents the real name of the tribe. 
To connect ^ Yer ’or *Yeru’ with the Telugu *erra,’ red, seems quite 
meaningless ; it might perhaps he compared with ‘ Yervaru ’ mentioned by 
Wilson, or which seems more plausible to suppose it to be the word * Yerulsu ’ 
(which, as has been said, is one designation of the tribe in Telugu, com- 
pounded with the real tribe name ‘ Knrruvandlu,’ or Kolavandlu, when, 
according to a common euphonic law in Telugu, the two ‘ ’ would coalesce 

and the word becomes Yerukkalavandlu. The second * k ’ would easily be 
dropped, and the word assume its common form Yerukalavandlu. I have 
been unable to find that there are any traditions among these people as to 
the country from which they came ; one of them indignantly repudiated the 
notion of a Tamil origin. The language, however, and the tribe name 
* Kurru ’ seems to me unmistakeably to point to the identity of this tribe 
with the well-known Kuravar or Koravar of the Tamil districts.” 

The JECistorieal and Descriptive SJcetch of JET. jST. the Nizamis Dominions 
contains in voL I, pp. 326-28, an account of the Yerakulavapdlu : ‘‘ The 
Yarkalwars are a nomad tribe livingin huts made of palmyra leaves or reeds. 
They are found in some of the eastern districts of the Dominions. They 
live on the flesh of swine, game and carrion, and a little grain they may get 
in barter for the mats and baskets they construct. They snare birds with 
bird-lime, and they have a small breed of dogs with which they kill hares. 
They kill most of the dogs when young, but retain the bitches, to which, 
when they are intended for hunting, they give a certain root that renders 
them barren. .Brahmans will not approach the Yarkalwars but the Jangam 
of the Lingayets is more pliant, and on the occasion of a death, for a present 
of some grain, he attends and blows Ms conch. Their marriage ceremonies 
consist in a headman whom they elect for the occasion, and place on a 
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The explanation of theix by-name TerulculaMn''^ l,xeru- 

kalavapdlu, YerabalaTa* or Yeribalavan^u) 

difficulties. Scbolaxs like 0. P. Brown and H. H. 

are inclined to take yem in the meaning of ew, red , bu 

tberedoesnotseemsuffioientgroundfortbisderivakon. It 

true, and I have elsewhere alluded to the fact, that Soy lan 
tribes use occasionally terms signifying cffior, m order to 
represent poBical positions; black, e.g., mdacating, un 
tbL circumstances, dependence and servitude and wkte 
liberty and sovereignty. I have not observed, however, this 

thxoue of torf, putting nce oa ^ Ws 

some myetio wds ; a pig xs then kxM the is 

emple 111. They then 

•’2t,XrCnL“ SS vessefs, and the whole concludes _hy the 
jump about, beat tneix ucx , _ tlieir customs is very 

whole party , male and fe ^ g g ^ looked on as the subject 

peculiar. On ^^e^eiSibours, as if he and not 

of compassion. Sf aU^gat-onde they are regarded with 

the wile had been the sufiem. Me au v^aga^ i ^ 

suspicion, and with some reMo , 7 P discover on the 

the shape of the frond of the . . . Although despised 

outside of the ^°-®J^«^\P^^^Ji:Stesitate in oases of sickness to 
as a “I rod is produced, a Tarkalwar woman 

consult them. Then the ^ ® seeking advice, a long 

S?of - 

££^SaSrX“w^risTo; appLed by sacrihce . . . They 

ape* a ^upt^Ta^ Sketdi of the Terukala Language as spoken in 

J.T,drv ” in the Madrm Journal of literature and Soienee, 187^ 

"er, B.A,, and r. brinivasa ix-ao 

aI Rev. ^ 


93-102. Messrs. A. G-. Snurahmanyam i, 
Pantulu, B.A., asked, imder the direction 
eeries of finestions and drew up the paper, 
a similax hut shorter paper in the Indian 
210-212. The brief sketch contains, amon^ 

** The Yerukulas do not seem to have any d 
In conversation with each other they 
from the Sanskrit ‘ kula,’ merely signifying 
they speak of themselves as Yerukalavaru, a 
by their Tdngu neighhonrs (Telugu J& 
skill in palmistry, which they practise a 
Yerukcda in o[uestion was not able to say w. 

mandry. He only knew that a long time 

Thwr customs are generally of a very simj 



custom among the Gauda-Dravidian tribes ot inaia, mouga 
the term erra, red, is occasionally used in names, e.g., in that 

of the Mrra Gollalu,^^ 

There is also no reason for connecting the two initial 
syllables Yera of Yerakalamndlu with the Yeravas of Kurg. 
These are a distinct tribe and do not belong to the Kuravas, 
of whom the Kurus or Yerukulayandlu are a branch. The 
name Yerava is in reality only another form of Parava.^^ 

A similar remark must be made as to the propriety of 
deriving the name of the Kurus from the Telugu words 


dead with little ceremony.,. There appears to be Kttle doubt that the 
language belongs to the Dravidian family. The following collection of 
words and phrases seems to show conclusively that of these languages it 
bears the closest affinity to Tamil although possessing words, allied to 
Telugu and Canarese.’* 

See my monograph Dev I^TeshyteT Joha>'i%Yi6S iu SoiyB ct^d G’^schichtB^ p. 121 ^ 
note 1 : Die mongolischen Yolhersohaften pflegen namlich, wie bekannt, 
dem eigenthumlichen Stammesnamen eine Farbe, wie schwarz, weiss, etc., 
voranzusetzen,undhierdurch die politisohe Xiage der Horde, ob sie unabh^** 
gig Oder abhangig sei, anzudeuten.*’ ^ 

94 « Fthnographical Compendium on the Castes and Tribes in the 

Province of Coorg,’» by the Bev. G. Richter, pp. 9*, 10: ‘‘Of the hill-tribes 
the Yerams stand lowest and seem to have been in remote ages in a servile 
relation to the Betta Kurumbas . . They are immigrants from Wynad, 

where the same class of Yeravas is said to be found. Their language is 
related to that of the Betta Kurumbas and understood by the Coorgs-. . , The 
Yeravas bury their dead with their clothes on lying flat the head eastward ; 
but according to the statement of an intelligent Yerava maistry, who was 
also the headman of his gang, the women are buried in a sitting posture in 
a hole scooped out sideways from what would have been an ordinary grave,, 
so that the earth over head does not touch her.*’ 

Read also Mysore and Coorg, by Lewis Rice, in vol. I, p. 351 Yerava. 
These are only found in Mysore District, in the taluks forming the southern 
frontier ; they are said to have originally belonged to Wainad, where they 
were held in slavery by the Hairs. They resemble the African in features 
having thick lips and compressed noses. They speak a language of their ^ 
own.” In vol. II, p. 94 : Terra Ganga and Challava Ganga, two men 
of the Terrain tribe,” to this the note is added ; “ A wandering tribe identi- 
cal with or closely related to the Koraohars* They are known, in Coorg as 
Yeravas.” And in vol. Ill, on pp. 214, 215 : “ Yeravas, also known as 
Panjara Yeravas, 5,608 males, and 4,908 females. . . From the description 
given of the Yeravas, it is probable they would have been more correctly 
classed with Holeyas among the outcastes. They are said to be originally 
from "Wainad, where, like the Holeyas in Coorg, they were held in slavery by 
the Naira. They are met with almost entirely inKiggatnad and Yedenalkad 
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rf-e, .n.l» at enia. Tlie Teloga terns ot smfa 
knowledge, in tke sense of astrology or of Palmistry, and 
eruhu, knnter, do not offer an explanation of tke tribal name 
kuru. It is highly probable that the name and the oo^ 
pation of the fortnne-telling Kn^nvandlu or Knlavan^n 
Lduced the Telugu people to oaU this tribe Yerakulayapdlu, 
Yerakalavandlu or Yerikelayandlu, including m these terns 
both their tribal name and their profession, and that this 
nickname, once substituted for the red ttibal surname, 
supplanted the latter in course of time. I p^fer this expla- 
nation to the conjecture suggested by Mr_H. E. Stoke 
his interesting account of these people. 
a Telugu designation of this race, he adds to it their tnba 
name by dropping the tot W of the fimt part of tto 
compound, so that the word becomes TerukJcalamndlu. 
PecuHaiily enough the term MrukuMla occurs in reahty^ as 
quoted in the note below, but apparently in the meaning 
of hunter. No race takes, as a rule, its name from a foreign 
language, and Telugu is a strange dialect to fte Kujus, 
whose Ll idiom is rather akin to Tamil. In tto lan^age 
the eroression Yerukalavas is ignored, and this tnbe is 


fc a language oi their own, a dialect of Malayalam, md 
s, but always m separate buts in or near jungle. Tbey 

er as labourers,’* ^ ^ n. i. 

pom tbe abOYe that Mr. Bice’s statements contradict 
'erra G-mga and Ghallam Gangn were Kuruvandlu or 
toy could, according to my opinion, not bare been 
r Mr. Bice calls them ‘‘ men of tbe Terrain tnbe, and 
, as I heheye, known as Yerraln. Mr. Eioe was mduoed 
L Tjy Mr. Stokes’ remarks, to which he refew. Jm mis 
doubtful whether yetrra in Terra Ganga is a tribal distmc- 
rather to he a personal proper name, 
i <m& TngUsh DieUmmy hy Charles Philip Brown, p. 1 . 

nowledge, adjuMatenoe, fortune-telling. « 

, gypsey, a witch. a fortune-teller: de-sei- 

)e mountaineer, a savage. 

6<' adi. Bekngiiig to gypsies, or.to hfflpeople. 
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It is hardly necessary after this to contradict two 
other statements, namely that the term Eulavaru is derived 
from the Sanskrit word kula and that the original tribal 
name of this race was Kala. The falseness of the first is 
obvious, while the real tribal designation, as has been proved, 
is Kulu, Kola, or Kuru. Ko (ku), mountain, is, indeed, the 
root to which the name of the Ku^uvas, Koravas, Koramas, 
Kupivandlu or Kolavandlu must be traced. According to 
the last census 48,882 Terukulavandlu live in the Madras 
Presidency, 9,892 in Hyderabad, and 30 in the Central 
Provinces, or altogether 58,804 in India. 

These Kuyus must not be confounded with the Kolarian 
Kurs, who live on the Mahadeva hills and in the forests 
watered by the Tapti and Narbada. The Kars are better 
known as Muasis.®® 

On the other hand, it is by no means improbable that the 
Kaurs of the Central Provinces stand in some relationship 
to the Kuyavas, as they appear to belong to the Gonds. 


a HgMand chief. JaiSoejspJSi a gypsey, a gypsey wench. 

This tribe of fortune-tellers speak a peculiar jargon or cant : and when they 
pitch their camps near towns, they herd swine. a woman of 

this tribe: a witch, Compare dim §abda J^atmharam, ^ ot the 
Telugu Language, compiled by B. Sitaramacaryuln, Madras, 1885, pp. 150- 
151. . ’t. S. 1. . .6 . . . Je£>3S0. 1. 

2. 85g)cx>:)0*aaS» 

8® See the Rev. Stephen Hislop’s relating to the AUrigiml Tribes of 

the Central Provinces, pp. 25-27 : We come now to a race in language at least 
quite distinct from any that have engaged our attention— a race in that 
respect not allied to the Dravidian stock, but to the family which numbers 
among its members the KOl nation. With the name of this last-mentioned 
nation, the word Xm*, or Kul, as it ought properly to be pronounced, is 
evidently identical. .. The Kurs were found on the Mahadeva Hills, and 
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They resemble in their customs the aboriginal tribes of the 
jungles, revere Gond deities, and avoid all intercourse with 
Brahmans. With the Kurumbas they have in common the 
peculiar habit that all males are clean-shaved when a death 
takes place among their connections. Their features have a 
thorough Turanian aspect, their color is darkish, their noses 
are broad, and their lips rather thick. They assert, and their 
neighbours all round support them in their claim, that they 
are the survivors of the Kauravas who, after the battle of 
Kuruksetra, fled to the south and took refuge in the hill 
tracts of Central India. 

On the Eijnnijvas anb Kxtnavaris. 

Dr, Shortt mentions, on p. 85 in the fifth part of hm 
“ Hill Banges of Southern India, the “ Mamdies, Coonoovars 


Head Colonel Dalton’s Mhmlogy of India^ pp. 186-138 : ** In a paper 
entitled * Notes of a Totir in the Tributary Mabais,’ published in the Journal^ 
Asiatic Society^ Bengal^ 1 introduced them as a dark, coarse-featured, broad- 
nosed, wide-mouthed, and thick-lipped race, and it was natural to conclude 
from this that they were one of the aboriginal tribes. . .They are decidedly 
ugly, hut are taller and better set up than most of the people described in this 
chapter. The Kaurs form a considerable proportion of the population of 
Jashpur, Ddaipur, Sirguja, Korea, Chand Bhakar, and Korha of Chattisgarh, 
and though they are much scattered, and the various divisions of the tribe 
hold little communication with each other, they all tenaciously cling to one 
tradition of their origin, that they are the descendants of the survivors of 
the sons of Kura, called Kauravas in Purans, who, when defeated by the 
Pandavas at the great battle of Kuruksbetrya, and driven from Hastinapur, 
took refuge in the hiU country of Central India. They not only relate this 
of themselves, but it is firmly believed by the people of all castes of Hindus, 
their neighbours, who, notwithstanding their dark complexions and general 
resemblance to the oficspring of Nishada and some anti-Hindu practices, do not 
scruple to regard them as brethren. . . I was informed that the Kaurs were- 
divided into four tribes — (1) the Xhidh Kawrs^ (2) Baihera^ (3) Mettiah Kaurs. 
The Kaurs of Ddaipur described by me in the paper above quoted belong to- 
this class. They rear and eat fowls, and have no veneration for Brahmans. 
The village barber is their priest, and officiates as such at marriages and 
other ceremonies. At births, marriages and deaths, the males affiected by 
the casualty and all connected with them of the same sex are clean-shaven 
all round. Some villages maintain, besides, a Byga priest, or exorcist for 
the Dryads, Naiads, and witches. The Faifcera Kaurs therefore, who are, I 
think, the most numerous, cannot be regarded as Hindu in faith . . (4) the 
Cherwa Kaun . . . The Dtidh Kaurs alone preserve the true blood of the 
Kura race . . . They have none of them in the tracts mentioned, attained 
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(Mountaineers), or Koratmrs ” among the tribes of the Palani 
Mountains, He contends that the Manadies or CoonooTars 
were the chief landed proprietors, possessing large herds of 
cattle, and, when compared with the other tribes, seem to 
be in easy circumstanees/’ According to Mr. Nelson (Part 
II, p. 34) : The JECunnumns, or as they are also called 
'‘Kunnuva Tellalans, perhaps from the word Kunru a 
‘‘ hillock, are supposed to be a caste of lowland cultivators who 
came up from the Coimbatore plains some three or four 
‘‘ centuries ago and settled upon the Palani mountains as 
has been shown.’’ Whether the Kunmwas were originally 
Dravidian Yellaks who adopted the surname Kunnuva 
as a distinguishing clan-title, or whether the name Vel- 


to the dignity of landlord either as zamlnd&r, or jagirdar. I am told, how- 
ever, that the Zamindar of Korba in Chattisgarh is a Kanr. All this makes 
me inclined to separate them from the aboriginal tribes of Central India, and 
to think that there is some fonudation for their tradition ; bat, as I cannot 
efface their Turanian traits, and from all I have seen of them must regard 
those traits as the predominating and original characteristics of the tribe, 
I find myself in the dilemma of having to come forward as the propounder of 
a new theory, and, in opposition to the Mahahharat, to suggest that the war 
of the Pandavas and Kauravas was not a family quarrel hut struggle for 
supremacy between an Aryanand Turanian nation I *' Compare also the 
Eev, M. A. Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, roL 11, p, Ubh ‘‘TheKaurs 
are usually regarded as aborigines, although claiming to have^been originally 
connected with the Tuar tribe of Bajpoots in thel^orth-Western Provinces.. 
Nevertheless, their customs are not like those of Bajpoots, but like the 
aboriginal tribes of jungles. They worship Boolar Deo and Boorha Deo, 
Oond deities, and, as a class, avoid intercoui’se with Brahmans. Their mar- 
riage ceremonies are performed in the presence of the elders of the village, 
and .they bury their dead . The Kaurs are good and industrious cultivators . ’ ’ 
The Kaurs are also mentioned in Mr. N. Ball’s Jungle Life in India ^ 
pp. 296, 300, 322. 

Compare with the above Justice Campbell’s Ethmhgg of India, p. 40 : In 
this region of India, it only remains to mention one more Aboriginal tribe, 
•called Kaurs, found in tbe extreme west of the Chota-Nagpore Agency about 
Korea, Oodeypore, and the adjoining parts of the territory of Nagpore proper, 
the Jpergunnah of Korbah of Ohatteesgurh* They are described as a very in- 
dustrious, thriving people, considerably advanced in civilisation. They now 
affect Hindu traditions, pretend to he descended from the defeated remnants 
of the Kooroos who fought the Pandavas, worship Siva and speak Hindee, 
but in appearance they are ultra-aboriginal, very black, with broad noses, and 
thick lips, and eat fowls, &c,, bury most of their dead, and contemn Bramins ; 
:«o that their Hindooismxs scarcely skin-deep.” 
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Ma was given tliem as landed proprietors, because the 
land-owners of the plains were so called, it is impossible 
to decide now. It is, however, an interesting coincidence 
that the Knnnnvas who inhabit the Palani hills are called 
and call themselves Mm-mi- This compound is formed of 
icesr, mm, a contraction of maM, mountain, and nddu, coun- 
try. Mmnddu signifies thus mountain-country, and mannadi, 
mountaineer, as Malctiyalmi denotes the country, and Mctlai- 
yali, the inhabitant of Malabar.®* 

Besides maM another word man occurs in the sense 
of mountain. Man in Tamil signifies not only earth, but 
also mountain.®® In the former sense it is identical with 
the Telugtt mannn, and in the latter with mannemu or 
manyamu. Mannedora and manyada denote a highland chief- 
tain, and manyadu is a title of some Telama Bajas, while the 
hill-people are called Mannemru. If the Mans of Pegu are 
called by the Burmese Takings, who according to Sir Alex- 
ander Ounniagham “ must have emigrated from Telin- 
gana,” the conjecture of connecting this term Mon with the 
Telugu Mannemu and the Tamil Man appears permissible. 
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These remarks have been made with a view to introduce 
here the inhabitants of the Kunawar district, which is 
situated in the Himalayan mountain range. The people of 
this country are generally known as Kunets or Kanets, but 
caU themselves Mon. Sir Alexander Cunningham remarks : 
“ With respect to the name of Mon, which is given to the 
“ Kunets or Khasas by the Tibetans, it does not appear to be 
“ a Tibetan word, as it is used by the Kunets themselves to 
“designate the ancient possessors of the MUs, whom they 
“ acknowledge to have been their own ancestors. On very 
slight, and, as I think, on very suspicious linguistic evidence 
does General Sir Alexander Cunningham connect the Mons 
of Kunawar with the Kolarian Mundas, and thus with the 
Kolarian population of India. I, on the other hand, regard 
these Kimawari Mons together with the Kulindas as a branch 
of the Gaudian tribe of the Gauda-Dravidian race, and even 
Sir Alexander Cunningham cannot deny the ^possibility of 
“ a Gondish affinity for the Kunets.” I have a very high 
respect for the earnest, indefatigable, and ingenious researches 
of the late chief of the Arohseologioal Survey of India, but 
no single individual, however gifted, can write so much 
without occasionally committing errors, and if I disagree at 


occasionally the title Mmipa Snltan on Velama chiefs and other princes. 
Many a in this sense stands for Manyadora, and has nothing in common with 
the Sanskrit word Many a from man, to consider. 

8eo Bir Alexander Cunningham’s Areh&oUgieal Survey of India., 
vol. XIV, pp. 125-135; more especially p. 127 : ** All tho ancient remains 
within the present area of Kunet occupation are assigned to a peojjle who are 
variously called Mowas, or Mons, or Motans, and all agree that they were 
the Kunets themselves . . At Bwara Hath there are numbers of monuments 
like tombs built of large fiat tiles, which the people attribute to the Maowh or 
Moms. Those I take to he the monuments of the ancient Kunindas or Kanets 
hoforo they wore driven from DwAra Hath to Joshimath . . (P. I28h in 
Bhami and Bhagal and in all the districts along the Batlej there are numerous 
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If the Kunets or Kunawaris are, as I believe, of Gaudian 
origin, the circumstance of their being called Mon, moun- 
taineer, gains in importance ; for this name can then be 
derived from a Gauda-Dravidian word, I feel inclined to 
derive the name of the inhabitants of Kunawar, Le., of 
the ancient Kulindas and the modern Kunets, from the root 
hit, mountain. The etymology of the Madura term Kun- 
nuvar from Kunnu, mountain, is evident, and is confirmed 
by the meanings of the other two names of this tribe, i,e,y 
Eoravar and Mannddikal Yet, it is doubtful, whether 
Kumiava is an original name or was afterwards adopted. 

One of the peculiar features of the social habits of the 
Kunets is their strict adherence to the old Gauda-Dravidian 
custom of polyandry. Polyandry, it is true, does not ac- 
tually prevail among the Southern Kunnavas, but a woman 
can take in succession as many husbands as she likes, though 
she is allowed only one at a time. 


remains of old stone ‘bmldings, many of them foundations of squared stones, 
all of which are attributed to the Maowis or Mons, the former rulers of the 
country . . I think it therefore very probable that the Mons of the Ois- 
Himalaya may be coimeoted with the Mundas of Eastern India, who are 
certainly the Moyiedes of Pliny, as well as with the Mons of Pegu. As these 
last are called Talaings by the Burmese, it would seem that they must have 
emigrated from Tehngana, I would also suggest that the true name of 
Mongir was most probably Monagiri^ and that the country of the Mundas or 
Monedes once extended northward as far as the Granges at Mongir.^ * See Csoma 
de Korosi, Geographical Notice of Tibet in Bengal Asiatic Society/ s Journal^ 
vol. I, p. 122 : '‘The hill people of India who dwell next to the Tibetans are 
called by them by the general name of Mon^ their country Mon Yul^ a man Mon- 
pa or simply Mon^ and a woman Mon-mo) . . (Pp. 131-132.) The language of 
the Kunets, like that of the Khas, just described by Mr. Hodgson, is a corrupt 
dialect of Hindi, but it still retains several traces of a non- Aryan language. 
Thus the word ti, for water of stream, is found all over the Kunet area. The 
word is not Tibetan, but occurs in the Milchang dialect of Lower Kunawar. 
It is clearly connected with the di and ti of the E. Koch and Moch tribes, and 
with the da of the aboriginal KoHsh dialects of Eastern and Central India, the 
Munda, Santhal, Ho, Kurl and Saur or Savara. Thus within the Kunet 
;area are the following large streams. (1) Rawa-ti, or Ravi River. (2) Nyung- 
ti, or Bias River . . (P. 183). Several of the great rivers of Northern India 
ha^e the Kolish affix da, as Pad-da, Narma-da, Bahu-da, etc. . . Da-Muda, 
- Ba-San, . . Altogether I think the evidence of language, so far as it 
goes, points decidedly to a Koli^ rather than to a Gondish affinity for the 
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among the Dravidian clans with whom they have dwelt, and 
however distant from one another they still live, there is 
hardly a proidnce in the whole of Bharatavarsa which cannot 
produce, if not some living remnants of this race, at least 
some remains of past times which prove their presence. 

Indeed, the Kurumbas must be regarded as very old in- 
habitants of this land, who can contest with their Dravidian 
kinsmen the priority of occupation of the Indian soil. 
The two rival tribes have in reality become so intermixed 
with each other, that according to the temporary superiority 
of the one or the other, the same district is at different times 
known as Vala(va)nadu and Kuyumbanadu, while in some 
instances, when both tribes live more apart from each other, 
we find a VaUavana^du bordering on a Kurumbanadu. 

In some parts of this country the Kurumbas are even 
now considered as the oldest existing remnant of the earliest 
stratum of the population. Some tracts and places of the 
Indian realm still bear their name, while some localities had 
their names changed after the collapse of the Ku^umba 
supremacy. The well-known Tondamandalam, of which 
Kancipuram was once the capital, is said to have been pre- 
viously called Kurumbabhumi or Kurumbanadu. Kurum- 
baranadu forms still an integral portion of Malabar, and the 
forest-clad mountainous district of the Nilagiri has preserved 
in many localities the ancient name of the Kurumbas, It 
may not be inappropriate to mention here that Valanadu 


her caste, to whom she may take a fancy : and her issue, so begotten, inherits 
the property, which is thns retained in the woman’s family. Numerous 
disputes originate in this singular custom ; and Madura Collectors have some- 
times been pusjzled not a little by evidence adduced to show that a child of 
three ot four years w<is the son or daughter of a child of ten or twelve. The 
religion of the Kmmuvans appear to he the Saiva, hnt they worship their 
mountain god Valapan with far more devotedness than any other.” 

Compare also Sir W. W. Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. V, pp. 
482-483: “In physique, the Kunawfi-ris are tall, athletic, well-made, and 
dark-skinned ; while their character stands high for hospitality, truthfulness 
and honesty . . Polyandry everywhere exists in its fullest form,*’ 



is BOW known as the name of a district round llanoipuramj 
and that Valluvanadu is bordering on Kuffumbarana^u.’®® 
Before entering further on the discussion concerning the 
ethnology and history of the Kusumbas, I feel it incumbent 
on me to make a few linguistic remarks, which apply to the 
I have already derived their name from 

A KuruTba 


whole chapter. 

hmt^ an enlarged form of ho (Jm)j mouBtain. 
or Kurumha signifies thus a mountaineer. 

The terms Kuruba and Kurumba are originally identical, 
though the one form is in different places employed for the 
other, and has thus occasionally assumed a special local 
meaning. I have previously proved that even the wandering 
Koravas are direct offshoots from the same stem, in spite 
of their being now distinguished from the bulk of the 
Kuruhas or Kurumbasby occupation and caste. Mr. H. B. 
Grigg appears to contradict himself when, while speaking 
of the Kurumbas, he says that in the low country they are 
called Kurubas or Ofirubdru, and are divided into numerous 
families, such as the ‘ An4 ' or Elephant, N4ya or Dog, 
«Mdle or Hill Kurumbas/' Such a distinction between 
Mountain-Knrumbas and Plain-Knrubas cannot be estab- 
lished. The Eev. G. Eichter will find it difficult to prove 
that the Eiirubas of Mysore are only called so as shepherds, 
and that no connection exists between these Kuruhas and the 
Kurumbas. Mr. Lewis Eice calls the wild tribes as well as 
the shepherds Kimibas^ but seems to overlook the fact that 
both terms are identical and refer only to the ethnological 
distinction. Instead of Kuruba he uses also occasionally 
Kimmla. In the Tamil language all the Kurumbas are 


103 Or Yelanadu. Near Chingleput in Valanftdu lies Yallam with an 
ancient temple on the top of the hill and Yalam in Tanjore is also situated 
on a height. I am not ignorant of the fact that the term Yalanddu is 
generally explained as the extensive or excellent district. (See F. M. Ellis’ 
Mirdsi Article, p. 229, and Mr. Nelson’s Manual^ Part II, p. 49.) In Mi*. 
Nelson’s Manual of Madura the Vallama Na^n in Tanjore is mentioned 
in Part II, on pp, 28 and 57 and ‘‘ the Vella (Yala) Nadu, near Kanchipuram 
(Coni'everam),” on p, 44, the Vah Mddu or excellent district of Madura 
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called Kurmihar, and, as we shall see hereafter, they are 
divided into Anda or Andai-Kurumhar^ KamhaU-Kurumhar^ 
Kummba^Idaiyar^ Cumidml'u^-KuYumlaT^ The ethnological 
origin of Euruha, shepherd, is proved by the occurrence of 
such terms as Eim-KuTUha^ Sheep-Kuruba, Handi-Euruba, 
Pig-Kup.ba. The Kurubas or Kupimbas embraced the 
occupation of herdsmen to such an extent, that the tribal 
designation became in course of time a professional one. In 
English the term shepherd is on the other hand used in such 
a general sense, that the original meaning of shepherd, as 
a herd of sheep, the G-erman Schafhirt, is quite forgotten* 
The expression to woxxld mean sheep-shepherd^ if 

the original signification of Eupiba were really shepherd. 

Now it happens that one of the principal occupations of 
the Kurubas or Kurumbas is that of fending sheep, and by a 
peculiar coincidence kuri or kori is a common Gauda-Dravi- 
dian term for sheep, from which can also be derived the word 
Kuruban^ in the sense of shepherd. In fact the term kuruba 
in Kanarese, kuruhan in Malayalam and Tulu, and golladu 
or goUavddu in Telugu denote a shepherd, but the Tamil 
kurumban in the sense of shepherd refers only to the 
Kurumba shepherd, and the sheep peculiar to the Kurambas 
is called Kurumhddu^ in Tamil go far as the 

Telugu golkdu is concerned, I must at once remark that I 
think it incorrect to connect this word with the Sanskrit term 
gd^ cow. Qolladu or Gollavad^i is derived from golla the 
Casus Oonstructus (iatamu) in the plural of gorre^ sheep, 
plural gorrela or gorhi changed into gollu^ I have been since 
informed by reliable authority that in the Telugu-speaking 
districts the term gollavddu is particularly applied to herds- 
men of sheep or shepherds. The Kurumba herdsmen are 
styled in Tamil Kurumba Idaiyar^ and in Telugu Kurumba 
QoUah}^ 


Compare Mr. Crrigg’s Manual af the Mlagiri District ^ p. 208, Rev. Ot, 
Bichter’s Mhnographical Oompenditm^ p. 11 (see note 108 on p. 230), and Mr. 
Lewis Rice’s Mysore and Coorg^ voL III, pp. 20, 40, 57, 207, 208, 214, 216. 
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But we have also to deal with another word which 
resembles huru mountain ; this is the term kuru short, which 
occurs in Tamil, Malayalam, Tulu, Kanarese and Telugu. 
Peculiarly enough a large percentage of the Kurumbas, more 
especially those who inhabit the hill-ranges have a short 
almost dwarfish figure, so that the etymology may appear 
appropriate in their case. A similar derivation from the 
Malayalam ceru^ small, in Tamil and Telugu ciru^ is actually 
suggested to explain the name of the praedial slaves of Mala- 
bar, the ill treated Ceramas or Cerumas. This tribe is in 
reality called after their native country Cera^ of which they 
were, so far as we know, the original rulers, until they were 
suppressed and finally reduced to abject slavery by their 
present masters, the Nairs. The Kurumbas have shared a 
similar fate in many places. The Ceramas can therefore be 
compared with their fellow sufferers, the Kudawas^ 

The stunted growth of animals and plants in cold, wet 
and high elevations is a well-known natural law, to which the 
human species has also to submit. In consequence of their 
loneliness and comparative physical weakness, the small 


In the late Mr. 0. P. Brown’s Telugu*BngUsh Metionarg we find 
gollata, given as signifying a woman of the cowkeeper caste, and 

gollatamuy as the cowherd class. This is, I think, not quite correct. 

Later Telugu Lexicographers have adopted and perpetuated the mistake of 
Mr. Brown. The same meaning is contained in Kanarese dictionaries, as 
Kanarese also possesses the word golla^ as a caste of herdsmen. The Kana- 
rese term is most likely taken from Telugu. Mr, W. Logan speaks in his 
MaXaba/r Mamml^ voL I, p. 114, of the Koruba Golla as herdsmen. Compare 
Br. Buchanan’s Travels, vol. II, pp. 433, 434 : Sheep are an object of 
great importance, and are of the kind called Curl in the language of Karnata. 
They are kept by two castes, the Curularu and A man of either 

caste, who possesses a flock of sheep, ishj" the Mussolmans called a Bonigar. 
The CurubcLTu are of two kinds ; those properly so called, and those named 
TLmdy or Gumly Curubaru, The Curuharu proper, and the are some- 

times cultivators, and possess the largest flocks ; hut they never make 
blankets. - . The flocks contained by the former two castes contain from 30 to 
300 breeding-lives.” 


The Goilas of Aurangabad appear to he identical with the wandering 
Kuruvas; for according to the Gazetteer of that district (p. 309) : The Gol- 
lars move about with droves of asses, or are employed as goatherds. They 
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mountaineers, when they meet their taUer but L 
neighbours of the plains, display often a spiteln 
use poisonous arrows and frighten them by their i 
proceedings into abject superstition. This is the n 
the Knrumbas of the Nilagiri Hills are so shunned 
dwarfs in general are treated with suspicion, as is 
the well-known native proverb: “One may tru£ 
but not a dwarf.” 

When pointing out the different meanings oJ 
palli, I specially drew attention to the fact that : 
originally aDravidian village or town, andremarkal 
the Gaudian Ktucumbas also possess similar ter 
must have been at first applied to their villages, 
of kurkci, a village in mountainous regions, an( 
a village situated in desert tracts. 

Moreover to the Dravidian Pallavan, as chief c 
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The Kurumhas are as jealous about their soeid position 
as the other Hindus. They have fought and we stiU 
fighting when the opportunity occurs with great pertinamty 
against any real or imaginary encroachments on then rights 
of precedence. Very serious disturbances used to take plane 
at the great annual festiTal held about Eebruary m the Sira 
shrine at Muduluturai in the Kollegal Taluk, where about 
60,000 people assemble on the banks of the Kaveri, an 

105 About tbe ensigns compare pp. 63, 64, a. 69. ,, r. >«■ 7(54 • No 

Mackenzie Collection, No. 9, O.M. 763, XII ; No. 11, C.M. 765 , No. 

14 C M 768 VIII; No. 20, C.M. 774, X, and Dr. Francis Buc^a 
Jm'frm Madras through the Countries of Mysore Cmam and Malah^, 

274-276, 312, 379-381, 389 ; vol. II, pp. 3, 40, 165 166 433^36 
voi. 1, pp. V. gavs- “The Oumbaru are an original caste of. 

divid,! iito two tribes, that base no communion, and which axe called ^oed, 

a * and tKe Murhindina, Curuham. These families are like the 
GUmms of the Brahmans ; it being considered as incestuous for two of 

the samefamUy to intermarry. The proper Curubas have heretory chiefs, 
.^ho are called whether they he headmen of villages or not, and possess 

the usual iurisdiction. Some of them can read accomptj hut ^o 

■hmtblr The nroner dutv of the caste is that of shepherds, and of blanket 
ieters -dtaSnSthey havenoother dress than a blanket. A few of 
those who are rich have betaken themselves to the luxury of wearag wtton 
doth next their skin ; for all castes and ranks, in this wunl^ wear tte U^et 
as an outer garment. The dress of the women resembles that of the females 
of the kingdom of Ava. The blanket is put behind the hack, and the two 
upper comers, being brought forward imderthe aims, are crossed over the 
bosom, and secured by the one being tucked under the other. As their blanket 
is larger than the cloth used by the women of Ara, the tess is more deeent- 
The Curubaru were, besides, Cmd-aeliara, or militia; cidtivators, as formers, 
as servants and as gardeners ; Attavma, or the armed men who se^e the 
Amildars ; Anchay, o^ost-messengors, and porters. They are _^lowed to eat 
animal food, hut in most places are not peimitod to 

In other places tHs strictness is not required, and almost every where they 
intoxicate themselves with palm- wine. The women are very u^-rstnous, 
and perform every Hnd of work except digging and plougtog. Even ait« 
the me of puberty they continue marriageable, and can only be divorced for 
adult^. In this caste the custom of Cutiga, or concubinage, prev^ ; that , 
is, all adulteresses who are turned away by their husbands, .and have no 
gone astray with a strange man, and all girls and widows, to whom a life of 
^hacy is disagreeable, may Uve with any man of the oa^e who chooses to 
keep them. They are looked down upon by their more virtuous sisters , hut 
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! has the pow of restoring any out-cast to the enjoyment of 
They have a hook peculiar to the caste called Jira^a, Cha- 
tten in the language of Knrndta, and gives an account of 
lurubaru buy their wives, a girl of a good family costs from 
a girl of the bastard or Oatiga treed costs 16 /««»«. <» 
1-81 he describes the Ki-iu and Betta Kurumbas : “ Ihe Cad 
are exceedingly poor and wretcnect. 
dserable low huts, bave a lew rags only 
j stands out matted like a mop, and 
Their persons and features are weak and unseemly, 
Some of them hire themselves as labour- 
the farmers', and. like those of other castes recmvemontUy 
ason, watch, the fields at mght, to keep ofl lie 
Their manner of driving away the elephant is by 
burning torch made of Umbooa. . . The Ourubaru 
. . The wild hogs are driven out 
people freqtuently suffer from tigers, 
defence ; and, when this wild 


Curubaru are a rude tribe ol wut 

In the fields near villages they build inise 
for covering, and the hair of both sexes 
swarms with vermin* 
and their complexion is very dark 

ing servants to 

wages. Others, in crop season, 
elephants and wild hogs . 
running against him with 
have no means of killing so large an 
of the fields by slings. . These poor 

s>flinst which their wretched huts are a poor rm, rt 

bSst is urged by hunger, he is regardless of their hummg torches, ^e Curu- 
r „ w^do-s with which they catch deer, antelopes and hares; and they have 

SlfSlnr^es peaLcks,andotheresculent birds. Xheyhaveno 
the art g occasionally to settle the business of their caste. 

the^age presides at this ceremony, which consists of a feast. Dunngtto 

the Wdeg^oL espouses his mistress, hy tying a strmg of beads around her 
Mck The men are aUowed to take several wives, and both girls ^er the a^ 
rmherty, and widows are permitted to marry. In c^e of adultery the 
iu£d flogs his wife severely, and if he he able, heats her paramour. If he 
be not able he appUes to the Gawda, who does it for him. The aMteress has 
then her choice of following either of the men as her husband. They 
everything except beef; and have no objection to the ammal hamng ^ed 
a nXral death. . . They do not drink spmtous liquors. None of ttem take 
m^n nor attempt to read. Some of ihem bi® , and others bury 
the dead. They heheve that good men, after death, wiU become benevolent 
“and LLn destructive Dcaas. . . The spirits of tlm dead are behaved 
to Zear in dreams to their oldpeople, and to direct themto make oSermgs of 
fruitJto a female deity, named Betlada Ghieama ; tlmt is, the little 

hill. Unless these offerings are made, this goddess occasions sickness. 







her votaries any good. She is not, however, 

There is a temple dedicated to her near 
for the ofifering heingmade at that 
iri^honrhood (of Kegodu Levma Cotay)^u^ 
Betta, or Malay both words signifying 
,nd the other in the Tamil language. . - 
K)kmg as the Cad* Curuharu, hut are of 
poor huts near the villages, and the 
lutting of timber, and mailing of baskets 
hereditary chief called Ijyamdna, who 
tribe, the concubines, or Cutty as ^ are 
to their husband, or widows who do not 
Their children are not considered as 

marriageable until after the age of puberty, 
considered as a beastly depravity. The 
but never marry a woman of the same family 
The Betta Curuharu never intoxicate 
^ kind of animal food except beef, 

) carrion. They never take the vow of Daseri, 
Some of them hum, and others bury their dead. 

The god of the caste is Bjuruppa, 
the servant of Rama^ hut they 


but she is never supposed to de he^ota 
appeased hy Woody sacrifices. There 
jrunjina0odii:'M> there is no oocaaon 

place. There is also in this n( 

other rude trihe oi CuntUni, oaUed . 
mountain, the one in the Earmta, i 
They are not so ■wretched nor Bl-h 
diminutive stature. They live in 
chiei employment of the men is the ( 

.... The Betta Curuharu have an 
lives at Brtya-pattam. . .In this 
women that prefer another ^n 
wish to relinquish carnal enjoyment, 
illegitimate. 

“ Girls are not considered as 
custom that hy the higher orders is 
men may take several wives, — 
with themselves in the male line, 
themselves ; hut are permitted t^^t ev^^ 
and they have no objection to 

and none of them can read, i 

They understand nothing of a future state. 

Bppma to be the same with 

ir pray to this last-mentioned deity aHhough they wmetimes adless 
Za To the god of their caste they offer frnit, and a httle money ; thj 
Mver sacrifice to the SaJctu. Their Curu, they say, is of the caste Fbii- 
meru and from their description would appear to he of th^e j^ople oaUed 
Ratmmnm " On p. 389 : “ BUWema Devaru is the god of the C«w5«», and 
s.. -molevolent male spirit The or priest, is a Sisf (TawSara, 
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found in the Nilagiri Mountains, are so called from mullu; 
thorn, as they live among the jungle ; if so, the term is to 
some extent synonymous with Kddu Kuf umhas. Some think 
that the word muUu may apply to their arrows, as these 
sturdy, well-made mountaineers are never seen without their 
hows and arrows. As regards their neighbours whom the 
Eev. F. Metz, otherwise a great authority on this subject, 
calls Naya Kurumhas, and Mr, Qrigg Ndya or Bog Kumnibas, 
I have ascertained on reliable authority that their name is 
in reality not Ndya but Ndyaka Kurumhas, and that they 
are held in respect by the neighbouring tribes. The Mullu 


districts, and are of KamSta descent. . .All those -wto have settled in that 
{Marattah) country being horsemen, they are called Kanday Eavalar, a name 
pronounced Rawnt by the Mussulmans, and by them frequently applied 
to every hind of Curuhas , . . The deities, whom ibis caste consider as 
their peculiar objects of worship, are Mra Deva, and his sister May am, 
Bira is, they say, the same with Iswara, and resides in Kailasa . , There 
is only one temple of Bira^ which is situated on Curi Betta^ot the sheep 
hill, on the hanks of the Krishna, near the Poonah. There is also only one 
temple dedicated to Mayava, It is near the Krishna, at a place named 
ChinsuU. Once in ten years, every man of the caste ought to go to these 
two temples ; hut a great many do not find leisure for the performance 
of this duty. These deities do not receive bloody sacrifices, but are worship- 
ped by offerings of fruit and flowers. The priests {BuJaHs) at both these 
temples are Guruharu^ and, as the office is hereditary, they of course marrj", . 
Besides the worship of the deities proper to the caste, the Curuhas offer 
sacrifices to some of the destructive spirits, such as Burgawa, Jacani^ and 
Barama JDeva. . . The Citruharu have no trouble from Bymchi ; and ordinary 
Butas^ or devils, they believe, are expelled by prayer addressed to the deities 
of the caste. At Kthjiny^ in the Marajpunya-lmdly district, resides Eavana 
Siddhesiva7'a, the Guru of this caste.” In his description of Malabar, 
Buchanan speaks in vol. II., pp. lo6--l58 of the Curumbalum or Catalun 
in Kurumbaranadu : ‘‘ Another caste of Malay ala, condemned to slavery, 
is called in the singular Catal or Curumhal, and in the plural Catalam or 
Gurimbalun. They reckon themselves higher than the Churman, PoHan, 
or Parian. The deity is worshipped by this caste under the name of 
Maldyadevan, or the god of the hill, and is represented by a stone placed on 
a heap of pebbles. This place of worship is on a hiU, named Turuta Malay, 
near Bimpurata, in Gunmbara Mada, To this place the Gatalun annually 
go, and offer their prayers, coco-nuts, spirituous liquors, and such like, but 
make no sacrifices, nor have they any kind of priest. They pray chiefly 
for their own worldly happiness, and for that of their relations. The spirits 
of good men after death are supposed to have the power of inflicting disease, 
and are appeased by offerings of distilled and fermented liquors, which the 
votary drinks after he has called upon the spirit to take such part of them 



■ 1 ;. The dead bodies of good mea are burned, but 

ordei to confine tlieir spirits, are timed ; for, if they 
occasion great trouble. It is not customary, 

to these evil spirits. This caste has no r 
3 are settled by the elders who never inflict a 
a inlet of some Betd-^W. . . ThetodihonWe ^ 
divided the whole of Malay ala among four lamilms, 
but whose dominions were afterwards subdivide 
branches of the original 
always maintained a superiority 
Thej are, the Coki^^nada M^^y 
Edjd of Travancore ; the Berum- 
The dominions of the 

small. The same story concerning them is 

related at Calicut. In process of time 
1 branch descended from the 
which included all the northern 

this family seized on 

Itripiby the ancestors of the three Wav.- 
called CotayhuUy {CotioU), who seem to 
of the Curmnhara Rajas ^ seized 
between Tellicherry and the G-yiats, 
ct in the Malabar year 954 (1778- 
juuv«— country,’* 

Southern India consult also Ahbe Duhois Be- 
Ua, second edition, p. 342, and tfie Mmml of 
Part IX, pp. 64, 65. 

;z The Tribes inkahUing the JTeilgherry M%lls^ 
divide the Huxumhas into three classes— The 
E^urumhas, and the Panias. The two latter live 
^ar^ not looked upon as sorcerers, as are the other 
snmibyed as the laborers of the Badagas who 


as will pacify his resentment 
those of bad men, in o* — - 
escape, they are supposed to 
however, to make any ofienngs 
hereditary chiefs ; hut disputes 
severer punishment than a m..- 

is, that Gheruman Bennal n 

who were called Majas^ 

amongst innumerable petty oHefs, and younger 
famiKes. These four families, however, f 
of rank, which they at this day retain. 

commonly called (7A«ni!«l ; the Fenoira, or _ 

W,oi(7erM Ma,andth6 Srmda, or Tamtin, 
latter were origiiially ^^'^7 
here (Bnar or Mivurmalay) that was 
ihe Cumniam family, who seem to have been a 
Cochi Mdjds, seized on a part of Goluta-nada, 

^^\^oiMaUyala. Among othernsurpations, 
of which they were afterwards « , 

mmar. Another Kshatriya family ^ 
have been descended from a younger sister 
nrt stTin+her nortion of Ooluta-nada lying 
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spent the best part of his life in intimate intercourse with 
the hill-tribes, among whom he commanded the highest 
respect for the genuine kindness he showed to them and the 
utter unselfishness he displayed towards the amelioration of 
their position. Very valuable information is also contained 
in the writings of the late Colonel Ouchterlony, in the 
Account of the late Mr. J. Wilkinson Breeks, Commissioner of 


have settled in the Wynaad. Each Badaga district has its own Kurumha 
priest, who comes up at the ploughing season, and sows the first handful of 
grain ; and at harvest time also before the sickle is put to the crop. And 
if a standing crop should at any time he attacked hy insects, he is sent for, 
and has to go through the ceremony of lowing like a calf, which the 
Badagas believe has the effect of killing the insect. . The MuHu and Naya 
Kurumbas are believed to possess the power of killing men by sorcery, and so 
greatly are they feared that, if a Badaga meet a Kurumba in a jungle alone, 
death from sheer terror is not unfrequently the consequence. . . The cairns 
and cromlechs found in various parts of the hills, . . were, I think, pro- 
bably the work of the ancestors of the Kurumbas. . . During the 13 years that 
I have labored amongst and mixed with the bill-tribes, 1 have never found the 
Todas in any way interested in the cairns, whilst the fact of their making no 
objections to their being opened, taken in connection with the circumstance of 
the contents frequently consisting of parts of plough-shares, sickles, and other 
implements of husbandry, showing that the cairns were constructed hy an 
agricultural race which the Todas never were, are to me convincing proofs 
that they are not the work of tbe Todas of a past, generation. The Badagas 
andKotas, on the other hand, are to a certain degree afraid to approach 
them . . I was once on a preaching excursion in a district near the southern 
boundary of the hills, and not very far from the principal Kurumba village, 
called Mulli,,and after the labors of the day felt a curiosity to open a cairn 
which happened to he in the neighbourhood. Much to my surprise however 
the Badaga headmen present would not permit me to do so, not on account of 
any objections they had themselves to make, hut because, as they said, it was 
the residence of the god of the Kurumbas, who came up frequently from 
Mulli in order to worship the god of their forefathers. This is the only 
occasion on which I have ever known any of the hill tribes venerate a cairn, 
as the depository of the ashes of a deceased ancestor ; hut, viewed in connec- 
tion with what I have already stated, I think it is sufficient to justify the 
supposition that the Kurumbas of old, when masters of the tableland may 
have constructed these remarkable cemeteries ; and this consideration is fur- 
ther borne out by the fact that the common tradition among Todas, Badagas, 
and Kotas, is that they are the graves of a very wicked race of people, who, 
though diminutive in stature, were at the same time powerful enough to 
raise the large blocks of granite of which the walls of Hoolicaldroogare built ; 
and that God drove them from the hills on account of their wickedness— a 
description which would well apply to the case of the Kurumbas, who, in 
addition to being feared and detested, are as a race much stmted in their 
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the Nila^s, in the reports of Deputy-Surgeon-Geiieral 
i. John Shortt, and in the eEhanstive and valnahle Manual 
of the Nlhgiri District compiled by Mr. H. B. ngg, a e 
Assistant Commissioner of the Nilagiris 


growfcli. 


THe oronaechswere doubtless the work of the same 
” • The Kurumhas call their deity Kurihattaiaya, meamiio, Lo 

caixns. . ^ ^ tiiey now and then sacrifice a goat or a fowl. 

aborigines of Souther , recognized as Kurumbas, having three 

axe ^ Sellrumhi trie are small iustatee, aud have a squalid 

^tted out-staudingteeth 

n'SiSSSS ’XS- Z 6.. .1* — . . . Th. 

“ w itTsmty iu climhiug aud descendiug Mils, trees, &o. The 
men show great aguity tise men only somewhat softened in 

expression, aud sugntiy mourn fnniiture. . They 

Til pir villao’es are termed jEorm. . iueyuavei 

aspect.. iUeirviua^esu -Kurumbas who live on the Hills officiate 

‘^^*-''rt™BrrCr?‘ThfBadaga will do nothmg without the pres^^^^^^ 
supposed to be wen versed m akhe^is remunerated either in 

imi^oit confidence is pla > g. ^ ^ officiate as priests 

money or grain, -d "“^ke a" a body, keep the other 

twn^Sary^«!n:t evenexcek^^^^ the Todas. who look 
tribes in great dreaa oi w . -nnwpr and skill of bewitching or 

upon the Kurumbaa as great . The Kurumbas are also 

destroying men, anam^, or a^^Badaea tribes on aU oeremonial and 

■ employed - — ns V tl- T^ very dexterously to 

SSroi ae tU and Badagas. . ef . “ t£ 

srr!Sud^tLfotrru?eri»"be^^r^^^^ 

HiIlB in awe, mey ^ respect, and make 

^ ancestors. Agai^ this, their weak and dwarfed stature w brougM 
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So far as the Kuramhas of Knrg are concerned, we are 
mainly indebted to the Rev. G. Richter who wrote an Ethno- 


forward as an objection, as most of tbase cairns and cromlechs are bi^t of 
hno-e stones, such as it is believed the Knrumba tribe could not move in the 
absence of suitable appliances* . . Some of tbe Xodas do attribute tbe caims 
and cromlecbs to tbe Kurumbas.’’ 

Consult iurtber tbe late Mr. James Wilkinson Breeks’ Account of the^ 
Fnmitim Tribes and Monuments of the Ntlagiris, pp. 48-”66 : “In tbe Tabu- 
lated Census JRetums they are entered under tbe following ;castes or divi- 
sions Eda Kuriimban,Karmadiya Kurumban, Knrumban, KurumbanOkki- 
liyan, Male Knrumban, Pal Kunimban. . They generally, however, say they 
have no caste, but are divided into higas or families, which do not intei^rry. 
It is difficult to get a complete account of the tribal divisions recogmsed by 
them. One man will name you one (his own) ; another two divisions \ 
another three, and so on. The headman of the village enumerated four j— 

1. Betta Kurumbas who live on the slopes, and near the Mysore ditch. 

2. Kamhale KunmbaSy who make blankets (cambly), and live in the low- 
country, in the Konguru (Coimbatore). 3. Mullu Xummbas (he did not know 
where they lived). 4. Anda Kurumbas^ who, like himself, live on the eastern . 
slopes. Pal Kurumbas are also vaguely mentioned sometimes. * {Some Kurum- 
bas whom I have met with, profess, in answer to inquiries, to worship Siva, 
and occasionally women mark their forehead with the Saiva spot. Others, 
living near Barliar, worship Kuribattrftya (lord of many sheep), and the wife 
of Siva under the name of Musni. They worship also a rough round stone 
under the name of HiriadSva, setting it up either in a cave or in a circle of 
stones hlie the so-called ^ Kurumba Kovil ’ of the Badagas, which the latter 
seem to have borrowed from the Kurumbas. . They do not consider the stone 
as a lingam^ although they profess to be Saivites. . Each Badaga Grama, 
with its group of villages, keeps a Kurumba priest called Kdni Eurumba, . The 
office is hereditary. In April and May, before sowing time, a goat or young 
male buhalo is supplied by the cultivators, and the Kani Kurumba is sum- 
moned to make the sacrifice. Surrounded by the villagers, the officiating, 
priest cuts off the head of the animal, and sprinkles the blood in three direc- 
tions, east, west, and south, and also on a water-worn stone, wMch is con- 
sidered as a “ hiU'U (natural) Ungam.*^ No words are spoken, but after 
the sprinkling, the Kurumba clasps his hands behind his head, shouting Do, 
Bo, Bo, three times and bows the head to ‘ Mother Earth.’ The priest gets 
the head, and the Badagas the body, of the goat, which is taken home and 
eaten. In the Jakaneri Grama this ceremony is performed at the cromlech ; 
in Tenad, at a rude circle of stone surrounding a water-worn stone for a 
Ungam. They call the place the ‘ Kurumba Kovil ’ (Kurumba Church)... The 
Kurumbas near Eangaswami’s Peak told me that some Kurumbas buried 
their dead, but that they themselves burned theirs, and that the nearest rela- 
tives next day took some boiled rice in a cloth and a small round stone, and 
perhaps a bone from the funeral pile, and deposited them for the dead in the 
Sdmmane (death-house) belonging to the Motta. At Barliar they do the same. 
These Smumanes are small cromlechs of three upright stones and a covering 
slab ; they said they did not now make them, but that they used those made 
by their forefathers. . They knew of no god peculiar to the Kurumbas, nor 

SO 
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. of Coorg ; tut the Gazetteer of Mysore 
ris Eice should also he consulted.^^^^ 


temple, But at a certain season they tools: oii' 
(a Tamil man) who attended on Maleswara (. 

hill known hy that name.’— 

extracts Colonel Ouchterlony’s 
of the Ifeilgherry Mountains^ pp. 62, 


had they any 
to the 'Bujdri , 

tain), the god who lived on a 
he the Idahja Kurumba. 

Compare with these 

Siaiistieal Memoir , . C : . ^ ^ ^ 

Bill Banger, Part I, and Mr. H. B. Grrgg’s Chapter oa 
Manual of the Bilagiri District, pp. 208-217. 

108 About the Kurumbas of Kurg consult Rev. 

.of Coorg, “ The Ku: 

those of the jungles of South- My 

but there is now no w , 

with the shepherd caste of Mysore, the ® 

^ -n mixed villages a. — 

cumblies, whence they are called 
The Kttrumhas in Coorg are d* , 


The Kurumbas of Coorg are closely 
" Mysore and with the Kurumbas 
intercourse between them, nor have 
' '* ^ 

and tend cattle, sheep and swine and 
Kuri, Mctndi- and Cambli 
j divided into two distinct sections, 
The Jhiu Kurumbas are found in the north 
the jungles. They have no fixed 
in search of honey, hence their 
In appearance the Jenu Kurumbas 
do not tie their hair in a 
The women who dress like 
' > a knot at the back of 
.ght have been taken for 
they conform to those of the 


connected with 
of the Nilgiries, . . 
they any connexion 
in the open country in 

also weave c , 

Kuruhas. 

the Jem and the Betta Kurumbas. 
and south-east of Coorg scattered in 
abode but wander about from place to place 
name, Jmu meaning honey in Kanarese, 
are not unlike the Betta Kurmr,has ; hoiiho men 
knot, and from carelessness it often gets matted. ^ 
the Oanarese Vohhaligas tie their rather curly hair into 
the head. Those I saw had regular featoes and miy’-^ 

. Also in their wedding ceremonies I „ _ 

Yokkaligas, hut worship Kari Kali at Kutta like the Coorgs. - . e n^e 
JBetta or Kadu Kurumbas is derived from their abode. . A short flat nose, which 
in'the women is turned up with deep indentation at the root, prominent lips, 
dark deep-set eyes do not enhance the personal attractiveness e 
Bern Kurumba, yet he is a harmless good-humoured fellow and industrious 
at his work as long as it pleases him. He loves above all things personal 
freedom and independence and is quite in is native element w-hen rowing 
about on a hunting expedition as tracker of large game, . . In their religious 
practices they are devoted to demon worship and once within three years they 
bring the usual offering {Kmike) of money, fowl, cocoanut and plantains to 
Kuttadamma or Karinhali (Black KaH) at Kurchi near the souto-east frontier 
of Goorff. The eatables are shared between the who is a Vokhaliga, 

and the devotee. At the Kuttadamma Jain (March- April) the Betta, Kumm- 
las perform a dance accompanied by drum and gong; they also wear small 
round hells Igejje) below the knee and in a stooping posture with outstretch^ 
arms and denohed fists they vigorously move round. They do not vene^e 
snakes, hut kill them, nor do they apply Vihhuti or sacred aAes The 
Betta, Kwnmiat are divided into two sections or gotras, the MmdpaBi, literally 
helonging to three hamlets, and the Telpadi or famiHes belonging 
to seven hamlets, and as among the higher castes of Hindus, members of 
the same gatra, do not intermarry . . . Their principal Bhutan are and 
Xuda. . . In ease of sickness what remedies are known to the elders axe 
applied and vowS made to the demon, Kuttadamma, and fulfilled on recovery. 
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Acoording to their rank the first to be considered are 
the Anda Eurumbas who superintend the administration. 
Next follow the Kurumba Okkaligas or agricultural Kupim- 
bas whom we find mentioned in the Nilagiri Census Report. 
Though the number assigned to them is very insignificant, 
the circumstance of their being reported at all is highly 
interesting, for it supplies a link to connect them with a 
respectable and influential class of people in Mysore, the 
well-known Okkaligaru. Okkalu^ pronounced Vokkalu, signi- 
fies in Kanarese ‘tenancy,’ okkalatana^ husbandry, and 
okkaliga^ a farmer or cultivator. Dr. Buchanan calls this 
caste, which is very numerous in Mysore, also CunaUs. 
These I shall eventually identify with the Kunbis, Kumbis 
(Kurmis) or Kudumbis, the agricultural class to which 
&vaji, the great Maratha chieftain belonged who with his 
Kudumbis of Kudumba or Kuramba extraction effected such 
a change in the political aspect of India, some two hundred 
years ago. The sentence in the text of Buchanan leaves it 
doubtful, whether he referred to the Cumbis as an ethno- 
logical or professional distinction. Not all, perhaps not even 
the majority of the Okkaligas of Mysore are of Kurumba 
origin. With the exception of the abovementioned Granga- 
dikaras and the Nonaba Okkahgas, the others appear to have 
been later settlers in Mysore. Their name implies only an 
occupation, but it is a remarkable fact that many Okkaligas, 
who do not cultivate the soil are engaged in similar pursuits 
such as the Kurumbas embrace. Both tribes for instance 
have a predilection for a military life, and, what is more sug- 
gestive still, both communities are under the same Gurus, or 
spiritual superiors, the chief of whom resides at Kangundi in 


Their dead are buried, the corpse being placed sideways with the head to 
the west. A widow may he remarried to a relative of the deceased husband, 
but not to a stranger . . Of the Mysore and Nilgiri Kurumbas it is said that 
they eat the flesh of the cow, hut those in Coorg abhor it.’* 

The Rev, G. Richter is, according to my opinion (seep. 217), mistaken 
in his tribal distinction between the Kurumbas and the Kuruhas, 
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Bara-mahal, The Pujari of the Betta Ktisuinbas in Kurg 
is also an Okkaliga. The last Census Report fixes their 
number at 711,622 souls. The Mysore OkkaHgas have some 
peculiar customs, not the least extraordinary among them 
being that wHeh prevails among the women of the Morasa 
Okkaligas, who cut off the ring and little fingers of their right 
before they celebrate the marriage of their eldest 

daughter.'"® , i 

The shepherds are known as Kurumba Idaiyas, Kvrumba 

GoUas, occasionally also as Kuri Kunmhm and even as 
Kurmilm. Others keep pigs, this do the widely- 
spread Eandi-Kurvmhas, who must not be confounded with 
the Sanfie Eurumbas; the Pal or Edl Kurumbas sell milk ; &e 
Eamlali Kurumbas weave and seU woollen blankets, which 
they themselves wear in a peculiar fashion ; and the Oumdmbu 
Kurumbas prepare and sell Hme. The Kurumba Veda^ oi 
hunting Kmcumbas are well known in the Tamil coimtry,"* 
•while the Ane Kurumbas seem to have obtained their namt 
from their cleverness in way-laying and hunting elephants 
The KallorKurumbas Uved not so long ago an easy life ai 
thieves and robbers. Most likely they formed part of the 
warrior class and took to marauding in times of peace fo: 
want of other occupation, and in order to support them 


, Tol. I, pp. 180, 181 : ** The Euddi are 
doh "being much employed in agricnlture 
age of Karnata, and Cmahi in that of the 
divided into two sects by a difference of 
and the other >Sim;bnt this does 
Those who worship Siva are followers of a kind 
The people with whom I con- 
with the Jmgamas of the 
r were distinct, and 
li were the same with those of the Curuharu^ 
nmdy in the Bara-mahal.” Compare Hr. L. 
PP' 887, 338, 340, vol. HI, pp 208, 209, also 

^ of the Bev, C. Bichter, p. 13, and pp. 260-264. 

^10 See ^ckenzae Collection, ISFo, 11, O.M, 765, Sect., new copy, voh III, 
fflS where the A^, ^<rmiaU, OmMu md are 

itioaed, and ateo No. 14, O.M. 768, Section VII. 
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Among the Knrumbas of the Mandayam Taluk are found 
the following nine divisions : the Pdl^ Saude^ Kafyihali^ 

8dda, Javndu^ Somamra^ Bestvdra and Adityavara Eurumhas, 
These last three designations appear like nick-names,' for 
they are peculiarly enough names of days of the week. 

Besides these there are mentioned the Kurmnhas^ whose 
name Buchanan connects with koUi, fire, but whom others 
call Kdli-Kurubas or Ealle^-Eurudas after the Goddess Kalb 
The Eelli Eurumbas (?) ; the Asil Eurumbas {? from asccl^ 
pure) ; the Edti Eurumbas (? perhaps from koti, monkey) ; 
the Sdmanta Eurumbas (? connected with the Sanskrit word 
sdwtanta in the meaning of chief) ; the MurhwMna Eurumbas 
(? of three groups), whose name reminds one of the Mund^ 
padi and Yelpadi sections of the Betta Kurumbas in Kurg, 
who belong to three or to seven hamlets, according to Rev. 
G. Eichter^s Compendium^ p. 13. It is very doubtful whether 
the Pania Eurumbas^ who inhabit the Nilagiri mountains 
and whom Rev. F. Metz counts among the Kurumbas, 
should be regarded as Kurombas. The other Kurumbas do 
not treat them at all like relations ; nor do they, and this is 
a point of importance, inspire the other native tribes with 
that superteious fear, which renders the MuUu and Ndyaka 
Eurumbas so terrible. They also do not resemble the other 
Kurumbas in their outward appearance. Their abject 
state of servitude (hence their name pania^ from pa/niy work) 
would not absolutely militate against their being Kummbas, 
though these people have generally contrived to maintain a 
certain amount of freedom, for the Curumbalun or Oatalun 
of the Kurumbaranadu in Malabar were, according to Dr. 
Buchanan^s description, held in slavery.^^^ 

The Kurumbas are said to belong to the Mavyaka Gotra, 





report the Ktirumhas torm tne onsprmg or 
Ume, this being a tadbhavam of Urm, sheep-wool. Their 
conneetion with the sheep is traced to a of the 

celestial buffoon Bkrngh who, being dissatisfied with the Tra- 
mathas, the attendants of Siva, is said to have cursed and 
turned them into sheep ; saying : 

Pramathd BhrngUapena kamyo’pymayo’bhman. 

This curse was eventually removed by Eeniiaradhya or 
Eivanasiddha, an incarnation of a servant of Siva, and the 

hiffh-priest of the lihgayats. , i. 

Some of the Kurumba hill-tribes have been reduced by 
the hard life they lead to a dwarfish and monkey-like ap- 
pearance but that this exterior is to a great degree due to 
these unfavorable circumstances and that it improves under 
better conditions is exemplified by the following statement 
of Dr. Shortt: “Whilst the appearance of this tribe is so 
« uncouth and forbidding in their own forest glens, they are 
“open to wonderful improvement by regular work, exercise, 

“ and food ; of this ample evidence is to be seen at the Gov- 
« emment Ohinohona Plantations at Neddiwuttum, where a 
“ gang of Kurumbas, comprising some twenty mdividuals, 
“are employed as laborers, receiving their wages in grain 
“ for the most part. They appear to give satisfaction to their 
“employers, and in their general appearance they cannot 
“be recognized from other natives, except perhaps by that 
“ peculiar physiognomy characteristic to the tribe and their 
“ somewhat slight conformation and dwarfed stature. They 
“have not the pot-beUy, do not gape, nor is the dribbhng 
“ saliva or blood-shot eyes, common to their brethren of the 
“ jungles to be found among them.” 

11* Bead Dr. Sliortt’s The MU nmges of Southern India, Part 1, pp. 52, 63. 
Oompaw also Mr-W. P. Siaelair’s ‘ Eemaik’ in the Indian Antiquary (1877), 
vel.^ p. 230 : “In Kaindgi district flie Shepherd caste are called 
Kniubhara. . , . ; What is the meaning and deriration of Kurubhar, and is it 
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On their religion, manners and cdstoms. 

According to tlie most trustworthy native authorities, the 
Krirumbas had originally no special god, nor idols, nor any 
peculiar religious belief of their own. This state of things 
was eventually changed with the rise of proselytising reli- 
gions, such as Buddhism, J ainism, and with the desire of the 
majority to conform to Hindu or Brahmanic customs. 

Their earliest objects of religious worship, however, appear 
to have been rough rounded stones, which somehow inspired 
them with a belief as repiresenting the great superhuman 
powers. The weird aspect of the imposing immovable stone- 
hills, which braved the strongest storms amidst torrents of 
rain and flashes of lightning impressed most probably these 
children of nature to such an extent, that mountains, rocks 
and even smaller pieces of stones appeared to them the most 
appropriate representation of the deity. It may be perhaps 
added, that such kind of material is most easily set up and 
does not require any art to adjust it. This stone- worship 
has survived among the Kurumbas to the present day. A 
stone to which worship is paid stands often in caves or in 
the middle of circles, likewise formed of stone, but it 
must not be regarded as a Lihga. The stone circle with 
its centre-piece is known among natives as a Kurumha Kovil 
or temple of the Kurumbas. This stone is in the Mlagiri 
district remembered as the Hiriadeva or Great God. The. 
Kuriimbas of the Nilagiris offer presents of plantains to the 
I^ujari of the Males vara idol on a high cliff which overlooks 
the Bhavani valley, while those of Malabar worship simi- 
larly their hill god Malayadeva.^^^ Occasionally we meet with 
a stone-block under a tree, which is revered as Gurunatha. 


the same word as Kuramha, tLe name of Nilgiri Rill-tribe ? Tbe latter, I 
believe, is a race of dwarfs ; tbe shepherds here are a fine breed of men ; 
yet tbe difference can hardly be greater than that which exists among the 
- Bhills.” 

See pp. 225 n. 105, 220 n. 116, Breeks’ Tribes^ pp, 52 and 65, and 
Dr. Buchanan’s Travels^ vol. II, p. 155, 
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king) or Padmanna as Ms disciple and alienated him from 
Jainism. Siva is revered under various forms, most frequently 
as Bhairava, but also as Virahhadra, and the temple of the 
god ^JBira on Ounbetta’ is most probably his shrine.^^' 
Ejuruppa I take to be IraUppan, th& god of darkness; 
Barama Bern is perhaps Brahma' if not ParamiSvara Dur- 
gawa, Yacani {Yah^ant ov move correctly Yaksinx), Mayava 
(Mayava) and Mmiii (?) are mentioned as the deities revered 
by the Kurumbas ; and Durga, Mayava and Musni are wor- 
sMpped as the -wives of Siva. In Eurg the monster Kuitadam- 
ma or KarinMU (black Kali) is revered by the Kimumbas.^^® 

It seems that SaUi, as -well as Bhuta or demon-worship 
exists in some Kurumba communities, though the authorities 
do not agree with respect to the Bhutacult.’^®® 

Rama is not adored by the Kurumbas, and Bharmaraja, 
the favorite deity of the Pallis and other Dravidian races, 
shares the same fate, wMch fact must be regarded as veiy 
agnificant.^®^ 

The Mackenzie Collection contains an interesting descrip- 
tion of the manner in which Virahhadra is worsMpped by the 
Idaiya Kurumbas who belong to the Tadava race.'®® Vira- 
bhadra is generally regarded as an Avatara of Siva, who, 
according to the Visnupurana, proceeded from the mouth 
of Siva to spoil the sacrifice of Daksa, and who is described 
as “ a dmne being with a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, 


ii’^Seep. 225 n, 105, and Dr. Buchanan^s vol. I, pp. 276, 312, 

389 ; vol. II, pp. 435, 436. 

118 See pp. 224, 225 n. 105, and Dr. Bnclianan’s Trmels^vol. I, p. 381 ; 
vol. II, p. 436. 

118 See pp. 225 n. 105, 230 n. 108, and Dr. Buchanan's Travels^ vol, 
II, p. 436, and Bev. G-. Richter's EthmgmpMeal Compendium^ p. 13. 

12^ See pp. 225 n. 105, 230 n. 108, and Dr. Buchanan’s Travels, voL I, 
p. 271 ; vol. II, p. 381, and Bev. G-. Richter’s Ethnogr, Compend^, p, 13, 

131 See p. 222 n. 105, and Dr. Buchanan’s Travels, vol. I, p. 276. 
i*®See Mackenzie Collection, Ko. 9, O.M. 763, XIT, rathe new copy, 
vol. IV, pp, 76, ff,, and Bev. W. Taylor’s Catalogue Maismme, vol. III, pp. 
368, 369. 
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a thousand feet ; wielding a thousand clubs, a thousand shafts, 
holding the shell, the discus, the mace, and bearing a blazing 
bow and battle-axe.’^ It is now, I believe, impossible to 
decide whether the Virabhadra of the Kurumbas represents 
a national, or is a Hindu divinity. According to our MS. 
the Kurumbas have no national worship, but revere only one 
deity whom they call Fw, VtralUy or Virabhadra, His feast 
is celebrated once a year, on new moon day of the Tamil 
month Tai, or about January. The idol is kept shut up in a 
box in a special room during the whole remaining time of the 
year. On the anniversary of the festival the box is reverently 
opened and the idol, which is made of brass, is taken out of it. 
The image is about a span long, and is placed in an upright 
position on a cloth spread over the floor, after it has been 
thoroughly cleaned with tamarind juice and well washed. 
The figure of the idol is then dressed in clothes, and 
flowers are placed on its head. Incense is burnt in front of 
it. Some raw rice is then cooked with milk and water in 
a new earthen pot, and presented to the idol on a plantain 
leaf. Plantains, betel-leaf and nuts, are besides offered, and 
cocoanuts are broken in its honor. After the ceremony 
is over, the idol is carried back to its usual place, and the 
people sit down to their meals. The feast lasts three con- 
secutive days, but eight days before its commencement the 
worshippers take an oil bath, abstain from all sensual enjoy- 
ments, prepare their food in clean unprofaned vessels, do 
not eat flesh but bathe daily. He who has observed all the 
prescriptions most conscientiously, is placed in front of the 
idol, and the cocoanuts are broken on his head. The man 
who breaks the cocoanut, keeps it. If the man’s head 
begins to bleed by the breaking of the cocoanuts, he is 
suspected of having committed some offence, and thus to 
have incurred pollution. He must bathe again, and the trial 
with the cocoanuts is repeated a second time. If his head 


^ See H. H. Wilsoii*S Vishnu Furam^ yoL Ij pp. 128-132. 
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should begin to bleed again, he is finally rejected as impure. 
Whoever passes the test, becomes the Pujdri for the time 
being. After this ceremony the Kurumbas dance together, 
beat drums and blow trumpets. 

At the great festivals in Pudukota the Kurambas per- 
form a similar ceremony in the presence of the Maharaja, 
when the image of Viralakmm is carried in procession and 
worshipped. 

Some Kurumbas believe in a life after death, while others 
deny a future existence. They differ also in their way of 
disposing of their dead ; some burn, others bury the corpses. 
The good, according to some, become after their death, 
benevolent spirits, while the bad assume the shape of evil 
spirits ; and those who die unmarried become Virikas. But 
it seems that even the spirits of the good require some 
stimulant to keep them quiet, and unless they are appeased 
by liquor, in their anger they inflict various diseases. Some 
bum the good but bury the bad, as the spirits of the latter 
thus confined in the ground cannot escape and make mis- 
chief. 

The Kummbas have the peculiar habit, already noticed 
when speaking of the Kaurs,^^*^ of shaving their heads entirely 
when they have to attend a funeral of any of their community. 
This custom of the Kurumbas was once the cause of a great 
calamity. The Kurumbas had made themselves extremely 
unpopular by their intolerance. During the reign of the 
Eajas of Yijayanagara the Kurumha Icjaxyas were powerful 
in several other places, especially in Nerumpur, Salapakkam 
and other similar strongholds. The Kurumbas, either actuated 
by religious zeal or wishing to annoy their dependents, tried 


See pp. 222 n. 105, 223 n. 105, 225 n. 105, 226 n. 105, and Dr. 
Buclianain’s Tramls, voL I, pp. 276, 380, 381 ; vol. II, pp. 166. 

125 See p. 210. 

125 See Mackenzie Collection, Ko.’ II ; O.M. 765, VII ; compare Rev. W. 
Taylor’s Catalogue^ vol. Ill, pp. 399-400. 
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to force the Mudalis and Vellalas to pay homage to them hj 
bowing their heads respectfully to them. But these two 
classes refusing to do it, the Kurumbas in revenge ill-treated 
and oppressed them in all sorts of ways. They constructed 
for this purpose very low entrances at the various places 
where the Mudalis and Vellalas had to pass through gates, 
and they thought that they would thus compel these men to 
lower their heads when going through these entrances, and 
extract from them in this manner a certain amount of invo- 
luntary homage. But the Mudalis and Vellalas of JSferumpur 
were quite equal to the occasion, and instead of bowing their 
heads, they scrambled .through with their legs foremost, so 
that they added injury to insult ; and the Kupimbas became 
only more exacting. At last the Vellalas could stand this 
treatment no longer and determined to get rid of their 
oppressors. Por this purpose they had recourse to a leading 
barber, whom they induced by liberal promises of gifts of 
land to devise a scheme to help them, and this man persuaded 
his fellow-barbers to kill the Kurumbas when an opportunity 
occurred. He founded his plot on the above-mentioned 
custom, according to which all the Kupimbas who attend a 
funeral shave their heads. About this time a prominent 
personage among the Ki^umhas died, and the Mudalis 
and Vellalas availed themselves of this opportunity to instruct 
the head barber to issue orders to his caste-people to kill the 
Kurumbas while they were being shaved. As the shaving 
was performed pretty simultaneously, each barber cut the 
throat of his Kupunba customer, and all the Kurumbas of 
Nerumpur were thus massacred. As soon as the tidings of 
the murder of their husbands reached the Kurumha women, 
they determined not to survive them, and burnt themselves 
with the corpses of their consorts. The dying widows uttered 
the curse that N'erumpur should never again produce enough 
grain to buy salt, even if three crops of grain were reaped 
every year. The fortification and irrigation works of the 
Kupimbas have fallen into ruins since then, and only the 
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earth.-mounds and old brick wells near Sadras betray the 
existence of an ancient town. 

Their marriage customs differ also considerably. Origi- 
nally they did not perform any ceremonies at their marriages, 
but later on, the majority adopted Jaina or Hindu rites. A 
manuscript in the Mackenzie Collection contains the following 
description which, however, resembles the common Hindu 
marriage customs. The bride' and the bridegroom are 
anointed with oil, and dress themselves after their bath in new 
clothes. The bride sits in the pandal on the left and the 
bridegroom on the right. Both are adorned with flowers and 
have golden tinsel {hhdsiham) on their foreheads. A shoot of 
the Pippal or Holy Figtree (Aracu, is fixed between the 

two inner posts of the pandal, in which the ceremonies are per- 
formed and the people walk round those posts. The marriage 
is attended by the headman and all relatives. The former 
when approaching the betrothed couple breaks a cocoanut, 
and places the Tali which is fastened to a golden string, 
in the upper cup. This is handed round to ten or more 
relatives, who shout mangali^ mangalL Eventually the bride- 
groom, who receives the Tali, at last fastens it round the 
neck of the bride, uttering the name of Govinda. The nearest 
relatives now with crossed hands pour saffron-colored raw 
rice on the heads of the young pair : this ceremony is called 
Cesai in Telugu Sesa After this the 

couple prostrate themselves at the feet of their elders and sit 
down in their midst. Betel leaves and nuts are then handed 
round, and the eating and drinking commences. After the 
distribution of garlands, the Kankana is tied on the right wrkts 
of the happy pair. The Cesai ceremony is repeated durmg the 
two following days, while the bride and bridegroom occupy 
their former seats ; after that the guests are liberally enter- 
tained. On the fourth and fifth days pepperwater (milaku- 
tapni) and rice are served out. On the latter day the bride 


^2’ See Mackenzie OoHection, new copy, vol. lY, p. 78* 
From the Sanskrit Jxead. 
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is taken to her mother’s house, where cakes are distributed 
and a sumptuous meal is provided for all relatives and friends. 
Two men are then despatched from the house of the bride- 
groom to that of the bride, where they are welcomed as the 
escort of the young pair to the bridegroom’s house, and re- 
ceive on starting with them a bundle containing eleven 
rice-cakes and a lot of jaggery. 

Many peculiar customs prevail among the Kurumba 
women, some of which they share with other castes. They 
generally take assafcetida after childbirth and bathe on the 
fifth day.129 Adultery is generaUy leniently punished and 
condoned with a ^e. This is as a rule spent on an enter- 
tainment, after which the woman is readmitted into society. 

The TaH is not removed from the neck of a widow, unless 
she desires to remany. In tliis ease the marriage-tie is 
return^ to the family of her former husband, and she wears 
that given by her new husband. A widow may remarry as 


See JCaofenzie Manuscripts, Mo, 
assafcetida is Ou0®«r(uui rmthMgafn 
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the Badaga villages bear the name of ‘ Motta ' to this day, 
** and traces of houses are still visible ; and in one place a 
stone enclosure for buffaloes is to be seen, which, as I gather 
from an old piece of Badaga poetry formerly belonged to a 
rich Kurumba, who was murdered by the Todas, at the insti- 
“ gation of the Badagas . . . The Todas and Badagas say 
that the Kurumbas are the enemies of their peace, and that 
they cannot live without killing them. Some years ago 
I discovered the site of a former Kurumba town, of the 
existence of which I was well aware, but which I had never 
been able to trace out. It is in the heart of a dense forest, 
^HotaUy unfrequented by the natives and probably never 
penetrated by any European.’’ 

The Mackenzie OoUection contains about the Kurumbas 
of the Tamil districts some interesting information. From 
one manuscript (No. 14 O.M., 768) I extract the following 
account: 

The country of Tondamandalam was after the deluge 
totally covered with forest and was infested with wild beasts, 
A people of wild hunters, known as Yedas^ roamed about in 
the woods. They lived in huts which they had erected after 
clearing the country. Their place of settlement is still 
called Vedar Pdlayam. No kings ruled over them, and they 
did just what they pleased. Besides their huts, they had no 
places in which they could protect themselves. They were 
guided neither by social nor religious rules, nor had they any 
hooks. In fact they were merely a lot of naked savages, 
who did not observe any ceremonies even at their marriages. 
They killed the wild beasts of the forests and lived on their 
flesh. 

“ The Kuramhas of the Karnata coimtry had meanwhile 
risen to prominence, and, after their numbers had increased, 
began to tyrannize over the other inhabitants. The Kurumbas 
had very barbarous and cruel habits, and deserved to be 


See Rev. F. Metz’ Tribes inhabiting the Meilgherry Mills, pp. 122, 123, 
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called Knrumbas, (This is an allusion to the meaning of 
Kurumpu, or Kummputtanam^ savage- 

ness, stubbornness, insolence, wickedness. It is, however, 
derived from the national name of the Kuriunbas, and not 
vice vend.) In course of time they extended their dominion 
to the very border of Tondamandalam, and a few Kurumbas 
settled in Salapakkam near TJttaramaUur, where their descen- 
dants are still known as Kurumbas, Before they had any 
king, they roved about unrestrained like wild hunters in the 
forests, tiU, when dissensions and quarrels had arisen among 
them, Kmmrjdd Prahhu restored peace and quiet. He con- 
vinced them that it would be to their advantage to elect a 
king and they followed his advice. As he was a wise and 
popular man, he himself was chosen king, and henceforward 
he was known as Kammda Kurumba Frahhu^ the ruler of 
the Dravida country and Baja of PulaL The kingdom was 
called KuTumhabhum% the land of the Kurumbas, and this 
name was entered in all the official documents. He built a 
fort at the town of Pulal, its walls were constructed of bell- 
metal, and its strength and grandeur defied description. 
His rule extended over a vast territory, and as several of his 
subjects betrayed occasionally an inclination to rebel against 
him, he subdinded his realm into 24 districts, in each of 
which he erected a stronghold and appointed a governor. 
The fort of Pulal was his own capital. The following are 
the names of some of these fortified places: Pulalkottai, 
Amurkotiai, Kalattmkottai, Puliyurkottai, Gempurkottai, 
CTinnikattukottai, Venkunakottai, Ikkattukottai and Patuvur- 


The late F. W. Ellis gives in Ms classical article on tlie Mirasi ques- 
tions all the 24 names, "besides the above named are f ttrther mentioned : 
Ma^iaviirkOttai, Cehkattukdttai, Paiyurkottai, Eyirk6ttai„ Tamarkottai, 
Palknnmkdttai, IlafikftttukOt-tai, KaliyftrkCttai, CirukaraikOttai, l^tikai- 
ka^i, Oantirxkaikdttai, KunrapattirakOttai, Yeftkat^ottai and Yeltarkdttai. 
— Ms. EUis obtained the list &om the J'nanapraka§a Ma^am. Compare the 
Fap$rs on Mirasi Mighty Madjras, 1862, pp. 235-241. 

, See also Abbe Dubois’ Bumption of the Feople of India^ second editioj 3 >;„ 
p. 342, and Mr. d*,H. Nekon^i of Madura^ Part II, pp. 64,. 65v 
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** While Kamaada Prahhu ruled, the various tribes in 
the country submitted to his rule, and the people could 
quietly follow their various avocations. Some engaged in 
trade, others in husbandry, and so on, according to their 
special inclinations, though the majority devoted themselves 
'to sheep-tending, woollen blanket-weaving and lime-selling. 
They even ventured at that time to engage in shipping 
trade, and some Oetti merchants from Kaveripattanam settled 
in the Kurumba country. Stimulated by them the Kunim- 
bas soon developed a taste and an aptitude for commerce, 
and in order to facilitate mercantile transactions, they built 
in course of time strongholds at Pattipulam, Salakuppam,"^ 
Salapakkam, Meyytir, Kadalur, Alamparai, Marakkanam, 
&e. The Kurumbas and Oettis of Kaveripattanam occupied 
these fortified ports, and as they were successful in their 
speculations, amassed great wealth and became influential. 

“As already intimated the Kurumbas had no special 
religion of their own, and a Jaina priest who visited their 
country, was able to convert the greater portion of the people 
to Jainism. The Jaina basti which the king of Pedal erected 
in honour of that priest, remains up to this day a monument 
of this conversion. Besides this building, a few other bastis 
are still existing, though in a very dilapidated condition. 
Jaina sculptures are now occasionally found in the rice-fields ; 
they are, however, either destroyed or reburied in the 
ground by Brahmans and other religious enemies of the 
Jains. Many Kurumbas resemble in their present manners 
and customs the Jains of former times, and they do so 
especially in their marriage ceremonies. 

“ While the Kurumbas ruled over the land, their more 
civilized neighbours often attacked them, but were generally 
defeated. The Cola and Pandya kings made thus repeated 
inroads into the Kt^umba territory ; but their attempts to 
subdue their fierce foes were in vain, as they did not mind to 
saoriflee their lives on the battle-field. Some of these royal 
aggressors were at times captured and chained in fetters to 
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the fort-gate of PulaL These continual successes, however, 
turned the head of the Kurumbas and made them over* 
bearing, so that they began to annoy and ill-treat those of 
their STibjects who belonged to rival tribes, or had embraced 
other religions^ beliefs. They endeavoured in fact to force 
the Jam reHgion on all, and created great dissatisfaction 
y their religious intolerance. Yet no one rose who could 
oppose them effectually. 

At last Aclonda Cola, a brave, wise and popular prince, 
marched against the Enrumbas and invested their capital 
Pulal with a large army. He began this campaign as he 
could no longer endure the tyranny and mal-administration 
of the Kurumba king and resolved to defeat him at any 
risk, in order to alleviate the sufferings of the people. The 
Kurumba king on his side was not wanting in bravery, and 
went to face the enemy. Both sides fought vaHantly, at 
last three-fourths of the army of Adonda Ook were put to 
the sword, and unable to resist longer, he fled from the 
battle-field and took refuge with a few remaining followers 
in a place not far distant from the fort. This locality is 
still known as Cdlanpe^u. He then made up his mind to 
retreat on the next morning to his country Tanjore. But at 
night Siva appeared to him in a dream and said : “After 
ascending to-morrow morning your elephant, on your way to 
the battle, you will find that his legs are entmgled in a 
jasmine-creeper (MuUai), and when you try to cut it away 
with your sword, blood will ooze out of it, and on closer 
examination you will discover there a Binga.” Encouraged 
by his dream, he went to the battle-field, and, after ascending 
his elephant, saw that the legs of the animal were caught in 
a jasmine bush and that blood oozed out from the spot where 
he tried to cut This sign confirmed Ms resolution to 


. iaUham, p. 4, fl. 9 : “ When Tondamto was driTen 

from the hattle-fi^, his elephant was prevented from moving hy a iasmine- 
«e^. AfWds he fought again and became vi^^^ Idesmption 

of this faet le givea in a. vork ©ailed ^ 
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attaok Ms fierce enemies, and he secured a complete victory 
over them. Adonda Cola captured the Ku^mba king and 
put him to death. Pulal, the chief town and fort of the 
Kummbas, was taken, and its brass doors were placed in the 
inner portion (garbhagrha) of the temple of Tanjore. A 
pillar made of Axka {CaMropis .gtganiea) wood that had been 
remoyed from the Tanjore temple, was placed in the interior 
of a temple and erected at the spot where the Sivalihga had 
been found. This temple was called after 

the jasmine-creeper which had coyered the legs of the ele- 
phant. The part of the Lihga where the sword of Adonda 
had touched it looked like a wound, and is therefore covered 
with camphor to conceal the sore. 

The remaining twenty-three forts were then taken, and 
their governors with their retinues were also killed. Adonda 
Cola appointed Vellala chiefs instead of the Kuxumbas. As 
he observed that the country was very thinly populated, he 
invited Vellalas from different districts and induced them 
to settle in the newly-acquired territory, hy granting them 
freehold land and conferring on them other favours. The 
VeUalas who accepted the offer were the Tuluva, Ooliya and 
Kondaikatti Vellalas. The first two were called after the 
district they came from, Ihe Tukim VellMm emigrated from 
the Tuluva-Nadu in Kanara and the Coliya Vellalas from 
the Colanadu. The KondaikaUi Vellalas were so called, 
from binding their hair in a tuft on the top of their head 
instead of leaving a small lock (Kudumi). With these 
Vellalas together came the Kanakka-^Pillaikal or accountants. 

“ Adonda Cola ruled the land with justice and in peace, 
and was henceforth known as Adonda Cola Oakravarti or as 
Tondamto Oakravarti. The country which had hitherto 
been called Kurumbabhiinii was now named Ton4aman- 
dalam.^^ 

In order to ascertain what was left of Pulal, I lately 
visited the place and its neighbourhood. It lies about 8 miles 
north-west of Madras, to the east of the big lake, known as 
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the Eed-HHls Tank. The place where the old fort of Pulal 
stood is still rememhered and pointed out hy the people. 
However, the outlines of the outer and inner mud walls are 
now only visible, within the latter is a tank. These walls 
must have encircled once a fort of considerable extent, of 
which nothing however remains. Hyder Ali on his march 
to Madras encamped here. Pulal is also called Vam Pulal, 
and near it is situated a small hamlet Mddkcwaram. 

About a mile to the north-east Hes the present village 
Pulal, in which I foimd three temples. A small Jaina basti 
dedicated to Aditirthankara, though in a decayed condition, is 
still used for worship, and has the reputation of being old. 
The Vaisnava temple of Karimdnihjaperumdl does not ap- 
pear to be ancient, while the erection of the &va temple is 
ascribed to Adonda Oola. It is dedicated to TTiniulandtha, 
but as a famous sannyasi Sundaramurtisvami worshipped 
there, it is known as the shrine of Stindareivara. It is evi- 
dently pretty old, and, though partly repaired some years 
ago, is in a dilapidated state. It has the appearance of a 
Cola temple, and is covered with inscriptions, those seen 
on the outside being in a bad condition. The temple 
possesses no Sthalapurana, nor any copper Sasanams. The 
name of the goddess is SwrfMtnbikd. 

On the other side of the late, about six miles towards 
south-west, lies the hamlet Tirurtmllawd§al or Tirumullai- 
myal, which is named after the adventure which befell the 
prince Adonda in his combat against the Kurumbas. A 
temple is erected near the spot where the Idhga was 
wounded by the sword of the Cola prince and dedicated to 
Siva as Mdcilldmam, which is a Tamil translation of the 
Sanskrit Nirmak/may/i, meaning ‘ spotless jewel.’ On one of 
the stone columns of the mantapam in front of the Gopuram 
is carved the figure of Adonda sitting on an elephant in the 
act of cutting with his sword the jasmine-creeper from the 
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genuineness of this legend. The temple is in good preserva- 
tion, Two so-called Axka-pillars (not one as the manuscript 
just quoted states) are covered with a beam, and form with 
the two side walls the support of the Axdhamantapam, which 
communicates on the western side by a door in the common 
wall with the G-arbhagrha behind. Between, but behind the 
two Arka-pillars, is situated in the Grarbhagrha the holy 
Lihga, which on account of its wound is covered with sandal- 
wood-powder and other cooling ingredients. The local 
legend contends that Adonda brought the two brownish- 
looking Arka-pillars, together with a bell, and a bronze 
door from the fort of Pulal. This gateway, however, has 
since disappeared. Colanpedu lies close to Tirumullaivasal. 

In order to assist Adonda in his fight against the 
Kurumbas, Siva sent his attendant Nandi, and in confirma- 
tion of this fact the Nandi at Tirumullaivasal faces the 
east, instead of being turned towards the idol, le,, towards 
the west. The consort of Mdcilldmani is called Kodi idai 
NdyaU. The temple has a Sthalapurana, its first part, 
which was only lent to me, does not contain any allusion to 
Adonda. I have been told that there are no Tamra Sa^a- 
nams to throw light on the erection of the temple. Not 
far from this temple towards the south stands an enormous 
image, constructed of brick and mortar representing 
Mannarsvami, accompanied by the seven Sages.' 

A young Brahman D. Eaghavayya accompanied me and 
obtained some valuable information as I was not permitted 
to enter the temple, and I do not know whether it contains 
any important inscriptions. It may be well worth while to 
examine carefully the temples at Pulal and Tirumullaivasal 
in order to ascertain whether they possess any account about 
Adonda Oakravarti, though I have been told that there is 
none. The battle between the Colas and the Kurumbas was 
fought somewhere between those two places. 

The origin of the word Tondamandalam is doubtful, and 
different explanations are given of it. The most widely- 
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spread legend connects the name with the prince Adonda 
Cola. As the destruction of the Kurumhas is attributed to 
this popular hero, an account of his origin .will not be out 
of place here. The following story is found in several MSS. 
of the Maokensie Collection : i®* 

“ In Oolamandalam ruled 44 descendants of the ancient 
Cola Eajas. The last was Kulottunga Co|a, who had by his 
queen two children, a daughter and a son. Kulottunga Cola 
killed the son of the poet Kamban, and Kamban ■ killed in 
revenge the son of the king. At the royal entertainments of 
the court there was dancing for some time a beautiful girl 
Nmnagaratna with whom the king fell in love. But as 
Kulottunga felt that he would lose the esteem of the people if 
he allowed his passion to transgress public decency, he kept 
his affection a great secret and used a servant girl Umapati 


In tlie To^dmmndalam Coytmmdalm^-PmtiyammtaUm^ old No. 241 
d. 66. This wort is said to Imve been compiled hy Vedandyahan, a 
ristian poet of Tanjore. See Taylor^s Catalogue UaisonnS, vol. III pp 
42. This wort is copied in No. 7, C.M., 761, Section III (Taylor, VoL 
» P* 3T0). A somewhat similar account is contained in No. 14, C.M 
i, Section n; in the new copy in the voL II, pp. 66-^67, and in Taylor* 
* in, pp. 426, 427 f and a^o m No. 16, C.M, 769, 1., new copy, vol. I,^ 
126 # ‘ * [ ' 

I neednoi specially point out tlie inaocnraoief contained in this report, for 
y Mre too «videi^ as, «.y., the foundation of Kafioi hy Eidfittufiga Coja. 
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country. As he is adorned with Adonda flowers, we take 
this as a lucky omen and call him ‘ Adonda Cola/ ’ Cir- 
cumstances favouring so far the designs of the king, he gave 
the child to his wife with the words : ‘ God has presented 
this child to you near the Kaveri.^ The queen accepted it 
and brought it up with much affection. The truth about 
the birth of the child was not only known to the king and 
the dancing girl, but also to some extent to his chief minister* 
Meanwhile the child grew up, and displayed much cleverness, 
knowledge and courage. When the king consulted his 
minister about the marriage and succession of his son, the 
minister pretended to agree with the plans of the king, but 
communicated secretly to the relatives of the king the 
circumstances accompanying the birth of Adonda and the 
intentions of the king concerning the future of his son. 
The consequence was that the royal princes refused to marry 
one of their daughters to a bastard, and to allow his succes- 
sion to the throne as it would throw dishonor on them. 
The minister communicated to Kulottuhga the unfavourable 
disposition of the princes. The king, however, did not give 
up his plans, but pondered how he might execute them in 
spite of their objections. At last he fixed on Tondamanda- 
lam as a suitable province to give to Adonda, though it was 
still a wilderness. He explored it, cleared the forest, laid 
the foundation of the capital Kahei, erected there a temple 
and dug a channel for the river Palar. As Kulottuhga 
observed how thinly the land was inhabited, he despatched 
his minister with money to other countries to induce people 
to immigrate into the newly-acquired district. The minister 
accordingly returned with many boys and girls of various 
castes, and the king ordered them to be married. This done 
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account of his illegitimate birth. He suggested therefore 
that the new territory should be called Tondamandalam (the 
^strict of slaves) and the king without any suspicion named 
it so.'« Since that time this country has been called Tonda- 
mandalam, and Tondamandalam was thus founded by Kul6t- 
tuhga Cola. The name of Eurumbabhumi was then changed 
into Tondamandalam and Adonda Cola was installed as 
Tondamandala Catrayarti. 

“ The legitimate daughter of Eulottuhga Cola had mar- 
ried Taragunapandya, is® the only son of Balaeandrapandya. 
After Eulottuhga Cola’s death, which took place in the 69th 
year of his life, Varagunapandya took Oolamandalam and 
Tondamandalam, which had belonged to his father-in-law. 
Afterwards VhhayakuIakiUpandya, the son of Varagunapandya 
and of the daughter of Eulottuhga Cola, ascended the throne 
of Oolamandalam, and his descendants reigned over it for 
three centuries. 

“ The progeny of Adonda Cola submitted to their fate 
and received some land for their maintenance. 

“ Mlnaketanapandya was the last and eleventh descendant 
of IJbhayakulakilipandya. So long as these kings ruled, no 
enemies were feared. These kings ruled for 2707 years.” 

’ ™S6rts a short account of the 

'Tv M <5 Kurumbas, his first defeat and final victo^ 

always Tondamandalam Tondamandalam. 

This last remark as weh as the other about the Kurumbas is onlv fo„r,a 
in No. 14, C.M. 768, Section II, wHch ends with this ^ 

»» Com^e the Appendix by Eey. T. Foulkes to A Manual of the Salem 
Matnet, vol. H, pp. 370, (si. 18), 373, (si. 18), 378, 379. ^ ^ 

The fether Varava is generally given as SundaresvarapadaASkhara 
and his son as Baja Raja, though the chronicles differ in their chmnniArt. 

Madrae Jmrml,vo.l VI, (1837), pp. 211, 213; Sev. W. Taylor's 0^ 
Bu^uea MmusenpU ^, 1 . I, pp. 85-90. About Kamban’s life JZt 
W. RUis replies to Mirasi questions m Papers on Mirdai r. ooo 

t ™ «■ kK fto 0®,. 00 ^^ 
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The Tlrm^rMUu Piimna says about the origin of the term 
Ton4amandalam : “ The country was called Dandakanddu 
as it was ruled by Dandaka. Then it was named TmMrw- 
nddu in consequence of the reign of Tundira. Afterwards 
it was called Tondanadu, as Tondaman, a descendant of the 
solar race who wore a garland of Adonda flowers, governed 
the kingdom/’^^^ 

The late Mr. F. W. Ellis quotes a stanza from the Tirukka- 
hihkunra-Purma in which a similar statement is made, the 
difference between the two Puranas being, that the latter 
mentions Tondira as the founder of Tondiranadu before 
Dandaka, the assumed establisher of Dandakanadu.^^^ 

The boundaries of Tondamandalam are said to be the 
two Pennai or PinakinI rivers in the north and south, and 
the sea and the Western Grhats up to Tirupati on the east and 
west. Some parts of the Western Grhats also belonged to it. 
Mr. Ellis gives the memorial verses concerning the frontiers 
of this district. The Southern Pennai flows into the sea near 
Grudalur (Ouddalore), while the northern passes through the 
district of Nellur close to Kalahasti, both streams rising near 
the Nandidrug in Mysore.^^^ 


137 See tlie following stanza from the TiruverMtfu J^umnam : — 
^(r^QeupminLQiu i^irirmsnh, 

Q^ireisTL^fS^d^rLDfr^iso^ Q^fTtsmL^Lnfr^sssrQ Q^fr(siisri—jFiTL^iruj^ 
^iruj 

(Sismsru-frmirSsr^jTLS Qs^irtfl js^uirmQuc^Qajiiiir^^isSlLJurreSl j]^&sr 
— 

i^Bee JPapers on Mimsi Right (Madras, 1862), p. 234: ‘‘To^diren, the 
chief among the leaders of the demon hands of the three-eyed deity, having 
governed it, this coxmtry became To^dnanadlu ; when it was defended by 
Dandacavender, it became accordingly Dandaca-nadn ; and when ChCzher of 
the family of the stm, who was Tondeiman adorned by garlands of flowers, 
extended his protection to it, it become Compare also the 

stanza in JECmtigirioampu which begins with “ Twg^rdhhyam mandalam mti 
sj>fhamyamJ’ 

1^ See Papers m Mirdsi Rights pp. 229-247 ; onpv246, Mr. Ellis remarks : 
** The whole superficies of Tonda-mandalam, as originally settled by the 
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According to the above-mentioned Tiruverkattu Parana 
this country is known also as Palinddu^ because the Palar 
river flows through it. 

The original meaning of the term Tondamandalam is 
variously explained. According to the first and most popular 
derivation it was so called after the illegitimate Oola prince 
Adonda, who had been exposed on the bank of the Kaveri 
in a basket filled with Adonda or Tonda flowers, which 
in their turn supplied him with his name. A second 
interpretation asserts that the newly-acquired province was 
covered to such an extent with the Donda oil-creeper, that 
the country was called after it. The third etymology is 
founded on the meaning of Tondan, a slave, a devotee. If 
so, it alludes either to the low birth of Adonda, its illegiti- 
mate first ruler, or to the uncivilised and slavish condition 
of the inhabitants of Tondamandalam. Another possibility 
arises by connecting Tn^Mra, the fabulous ancient king, 
with Tonda. 

The legendary story of the birth of the illegitimate Cola 
prince Adonda is very perplexing. All circumstances con- 
sidered, even after his victory he could only have been a 
dependent Viceroy of the Cola king . According to tradition, 
his offspring soon lost even this position ; though some inscrip- 
tions appear to make him the ancestor of reigning princes. 
The defeat of the Kurumbas appears to be a historical fact, 
but is sometimes narrated without mentioning Adonda.^^® 
As the latter is said to have introduced Vella^as and Kanaka 


people of SBozlia-mandalam, is measured by 18,302 sqtiare miles; of this 
extent the division of the coimtry between the range of the Gbat monntams 
and the sea, lower Tondei, contains 14,028 square miles, and the division to 
the west of the Ghats, upper Tondei, 4,274 : the latter is colored yellow in 
the map.” 

Bead also Mackenzie MS., No. 15, C.M. 769, Section I ; in the new 
copy, vol. I, p. 125. This declares Kalabasti as the northern, the river 
Pe^ujai as the southern, the mountain PaSumalai as the western, and the sea 
as the eastern boundary. 

Seep. 261, 
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Pillaikal into Tondamandalam, these men could not be 
stigmatised as slaves or tondar. 

The oil-plant, Capparis horrida^ which is the TBxmXAdond<^'^ 
(commonly pronounced Adandai) or Tondai creeper, is well 
known in Southern India and esteemed for its medicinal 
properties.^^^ It is certainly peculiar that the same plant 
should have given its name to a Tanjorean prince and to a 
northern province which he is said to have governed and 
which was covered with it. 

I rather feel inclined to prefer the legend which connects 
the name “with the inhabitants of the country, who made on 
the more cultivated southerners the impression of a rude and 
uncouth set of people. The Kurumbas, however, must have 
already attained a considerable degree of civilisation, though 
they looked despicable in the eyes of their enemies. While 
to^an denotes a slave, tondu signifies feudal service. In 
Palghat the Ilavas axe to this day nicknamed Kotti-tondar^ 
I think it highly probable that the Kurumbabhumi was 
reduced to a feudal state as Tondamandalam, and that the 
Kummbas were regarded as Tondar. The minister of Kulot- 
tuhga wanted, as we have seen, to apply the name Tondan 
to Adonda Cola himself. 

The subject becomes even more complicated by the Sans- 
krit name of the district Bandakdranya^ or Bandakanddu in 
Tamil. The southern legend ascribes to this country, as we 


1*1 In Tamil and Q^rrAmt^ ; in Telugu Arudon^ 

The A of Adonda seems to be therefore a contraction of Aru 
in Arudon^. Aredon^ is called the Capparis zeyianica. Dopda 

seems to apply to the fruit of the Bryonia or Bimba (C. P. Brownes 
Teluffu Dictionary f pp. 71, 451) ; in Kanarese Topde or Tmde-Hi is the name 
of the Bryonia grandis. In Dr. J. Forbes Watson’s Index to the J!^ative and 
Scientific Nomes of Indian and other Bastern Bconomic Flanta cmd Broducts the 
Capparis horrida is called Adonda, Arudonda in Telugu i Ardandu, Ardundu in 
BLindmtani and Dehkani ; Atanday, Atonday, Atunday in Tamil, Mieinus 
fpmmmis is called Aranda and Arundi in Sindustani ; and Bryonia grandis 
Donda kaya in Telugu, Tmd%keri is the Sanskrit name for the cotton plant, 
which grows in South India in great quantity. 

1*® See p. 252. 
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have seen, three rulers Dandaka, Tundira and Adonda, who 
conferred in their turn their names on it. This tradition 
seems to rest on a very slight foundation. Not only do these 
rulers appear in a different sequence, at least so far asDandaka 
and Tundira are concerned, hut their names resemble one 
another to such an extent, that one cannot help suspecting their 
being in reality only variations of the same identical term. 

Banda or Bandaka was the son of the ancient king Iksvaku, 
and was cursed by Sukracarya for carrying off his daughter 
Ahjd, In consequence of this curse the pious hermits left 
the country, and it became an uninhabitable waste land. 
According to ancient accounts Bandahdranya^ the forest of 
Danda or Dandaka, was situated between the Narmada and 
Q-odavari rivers, but its limits were gradually widened, till 
it stretched all over Southern India. On the other hand the 
province, in whose centre lies the present City of Madras, 
was specially distinguished as Tondamandalam. So far as 
I am informed nothing is known about a Dravidian king 
Dandaka, and this present form of the name suggests a Sans- 
krit origin. I am, however, of opinion that Banda^ Tunda^ 
TmMra are all variations of the same identical word, though 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to decide whether this term 
is of Sanskrit or Gauda-Dravidian source. It is not impro- 
bable that the king Danda and the demon Tunda — peculiarly 
enough Tordlra is described as a leader of demon bands — 
are the representatives of an aboriginal population. The 
name of the Tundikeras behind the Yindhyan mountains 
bears some resemblance to Tmda. After Tundira Kahcipuram 
is occasionally called Tundlrapuram^ a designation which 
would assign its foundation to a remote antiquity. Tondi is 
also the name of a town, and Tondiarpet is a suburb of 
Madras, It is now commonly called Tandiyarpet 
QuCmu, as Adondai is in Tamil similarly pronounced 
Adandai.^^® 
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The existence of the Tmda or JDmda plant may haye led 
to the legend of the illegitimate prince Adonda being placed 
in a basket filled with Adonda creepers and named after 
them. 

The name of the king Danda or Dandaka may thus be 
of Gauda-Drayidian origin. So far as historical evidence 
goes, the term Dandakaranya is prior to that of Tondamanda- 
1am, but both may have sprung from the same source. It is 
further possible that the Kurumbas were nicknamed Tondaa, 
Other difliculties arise from the circumstance that the Pallava 
kings exercised authority contemporaneously with the 
Kurumbas in the same country. 

The title of the ruler of Tondamandalam was Tondaman, 
a designation which is still borne by the Raja of Pudukota 
in the Trichinopoly district, as chief of the Kallas. I regard 
these Kallas as the representatives of a portion of the martial 
caste of the Kupimbas.^^ When these had found their 
occupation as regular soldiers gone, they took to marauder- 
ing, and made themselves so obnoxious by their thefts and 
robberies, that the term Kalian, thief, was applied and stuck 
to them as a tribal appellation.^^^ In some documents the 
Kallas are called Kurumbas, and one of the sub-divisions of 
the kindred Koramas is known as Kalla-Koramas. 


putana^ edited By Fitzedward Hall, vol. Ill, pp. 238, 239, 259, 260, and 
voL IV j p. 59, about the Tundik^ras. 

The Bev. W. Taylor identifies also in the Coi^talogue JRaisome, vol. Illr 
pp. 385 (the Kallars or Curumhars) and 399 (the Kallars^ or thieves, another 
name for the Curumhars or Vedars), the Kallas with the Kurumbas. MS. No. 
I, 0. M. 755, 3, of the Mackenzie MSS. identifies in fact the KaUas with the 
Kurinnbas, for the Kallas of KaBakkeljtu who were defeated by the Palegar. 
iSrlvaUavaramaknttala T^var and Krsparayamarutappa Tevar are called 
Kurumbas. The KaUas have also adopted the title Temr like the Maravas. 
Compare moreover Mr. J. H. Nelson’s remarks on the Kajdas in his Manual 
of the Madma Country, Part II, pp. 44-56. 

145 Tamil hal, means theft, lying, and hallan, thief, robber ; in Mala- 
yalam haUam denotes theft, untruth, and haUm, thief, liar ; in Kanarese 
Imla is a villain, liar ; and in Telugu halla, means lie. The word Kalian 
occurs Only in the Tamil language as a tribal designation, a fact which proves 
that the name Kahan is derived from the root hal, and not viee versa as Mr. 
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From reliable information I have gathered, the Knrumba 
origin of the KaUas appears very probable. The ancestors 
of the KaljLas were according to tradition driven from their 
home in consequence of a famine and migrated from a place 
near Tripati in Tondamandalam to the south. They even- 
tually settled in the village Ambil on the bank of the Kole- 
roon (in Tamil Kolladam), opposite and not far distant from 
Tanjore, the river being between both places. The ruler of 
Tanjore enlisted them in his service as watch-men or Kavar- 
kar. Eventually, they left Ambilnadu, penetrated still 
further to the south and founded Amhuhonl^ which they 
named after the home they had left not long before. They 
settled in nine villages, and their descendants are called 
Onhaduhuppattdrj after onbadu nine and huppam village. They 
are regarded as the nine representative clans of the Kallas. 
The reigning family of the Tondaman belongs to them, and the 
Onhadulmppattdr are as a sign of this connection invited to 
all the marriages, festivals and other solemnities which take 
place at Court, Amhilnddu formed originally one of the 
12 independent small communities, known as Tanmraeu 
Wadu^ i.e., a district which has its own kings, forming thus a 
sort of confederation, like that which prevailed among the 


Nelson seems to intimate when he says in his Mmual (II. p. 49) that the 
word Kalian is common to the Kanarese, Telngu, Malayalam and Tamil 
tongues . , (and) that the Kalians were the last great aboriginal tribe of the 
south which successfully opposed the advancing tide of Hinduism/’ 

A great part of the information about the Kallas I obtained from the 
present Dewan Regent of PudukOta, the Honorable A. Seshiah Sastriyar, 
c.i.E. 

See also Mr. Nelson’s Manml, II, p. 44 : According to Ward’s Survey 
Aocoimt the Kalians belong to two main divisions, that of the Kil nddu or 
eastern country, and that of the MM nddu or western country. The Kil 
Nadu comprises the Nadus of Meltir, a village about sixteen miles east of 
Madura, Tellalur and Sirungudi : and its inhabitants, whose agromen is 
usually Amhalakaran, are the descendants of a clan which immigrated into 
the country in the following circumstances. Some Kalians belonging to the 
Yella (Vala ?) Nadu near Kanchipuram (Oonjeveram) came down south with 
a number of dogs on a grand hunting expedition, armed with their peculiar 
weapons, pikes, bludgeons and Vallan Thadis or bomerangs. Somehow in 
the neighbourhood of Melfir, whilst they were engaged in their sport, they 
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Kadambas, This Nadu was situated east of TricMnopoly, 
south of Taujore and uorth of Eamuad, the residence 
of the Setupati.^^’ In course of time the Ambilnadu Kallas 
became through the favour of the Trichiuopoly Naicks the 
heads of the twelve districts^ under their chief the Tondaman. 
One of these princes married a daughter of a Trichinopoly 
Naiok, and her consort erected after her death the Ammdl 
cattiram^ which lies between Trichinopoly and Pudukota. In 
consequence and in honor of this connection the court language 
at Pudukota is to this day Telugu, and Telugu is the first 
language in which the royal children are instructed. In 
the characters of this language the Eajas also write their 
signature. The Kattiyams or poems which celebrate the deeds 
and contain the pedigree of the Tondamans are sung in 
Telugu and by Telugu bards or Bhatrdjm. 

A singular observance which has survived to the present 
day seems to strengthen the evidence about the Kurumba 
descent of the Kallas. At every important feast, especially 
at the floating festival, which is celebrated by the Pudukota 
Eajas the Kambali-Kurumbas of a neighbouring village, 
about 4 miles distant from Pudutota, appear with their 
goddess Vlralaksml, They then perform before the Eaja a 
very old and peculiar dance, their heads being covered with 
long flowing plumes, and at the conclusion of the dance, a 
Kurumba sits down quietly with his arms round his knees, 
while another breaks on his head coooanuts, the tom-toms 
meanwhile continuing to beat time to the dance. With this 


observed a peacock showing fight to one of their dogs, and thinking from 
this circumstance that the country mast be a fortunate country and one 
favorable to bodily strength and courage, they determined to settle in it.’" 

In Dr. Winslow’s Tamil Dictionary, p. 31, AmhalakJcaran is explained 
as ** a chief of the Kaller caste,” or as KaUajjatittalaiyan. 

The village of the KaUas above alluded to U Amhalakkdrappatti and lies 
6 miles distant from HelUr. 

The Tamil Tannnracu, originally meaning self -govern^ 

merit, got eventually the sense of republican, anarchic and even independent 
rule. Tannaram M4u> is therefore a district with a democratic or indepen- 
dent government. 
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ceremony the festival concludes. This respect paid to the 
Kurumha goddess seems to prove that she is also worshipped 
by the Kallas, who, though calling themselves Saivites, are 
mostly still devil-worshippers.^^^ 

The ancient home of the Kallas being Tondamandalam 
explains thus the name of their chief, so well known in the 
modern Indian history as the Tondamdn ; and their Kurumba 
origin is likewise indicated by their using the Nadu and 
Kottarrh system as a division of their country ; these two 
terms being peculiar to the Eevenue Administration of the 
Eurumbas.^^^ 

From subsequent events it is however clear that the 
Xurumbas, though defeated and at times even reduced to 
insignificance, were not annihilated and that they eventually 
recovered to some extent their former infiuenee. We know 
thus that the Kurumbas reasserted their supremacy in certain 
places, and made themselves feared again in Tondamandalam, 
and held Marutam Eottai in the times of Krsnaraja of 
Vij ay anagara. 

Another branch of the Kurumbas is even said to have 
founded the kingdom of Vijayanagara, as its first dynasty 
is traced to Kurumba descent. Horace H. Wilson says that 
these princes were of a ‘^Kurma or Kuruha family.'^ This 


uiahu signifies Beauty, Compare aBonfc the cocoamits, p. 238. ^ ^ 

See Mr. Ellis’ Report on th$ Mirdsi Mights, pp. 228, 22&. 

See Mackenzie OoUection Fo, 14, 0. M. 768, VIII. 
ifi^ Seep. 261. Bev. W,. Taylor’s GMogm Baisonm, toI. Ill, p. 368, 
and H. H. Wilson’a introduction to the Mackenzie OoUection, 1st ed., p. cxi, 
{2nded., p. 83): One tradition ascrihed the originof Vijaganagar to Madhm^ 
leaving it to the or Kuruba family 
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On the Koemis, Kumbis oe Kenbis. 

I have already intimated that a considerable portion of 
the agricultural population of Northern India is, as I believe, 
of G-audian origin. When saying this, I had in view the 
widely -spread and well-known tribe of the Kurmis, Kumbis 
or Xunbis, who according to the last Census Report number 
12,199,531 souls. The agricultural population forms in most 
countries the bulk of the nation, and, in an agricultural land 
like India this large number need not create any astonish- 
ment. The late Rev. Dr. John Wilson proposed to derive 
the word Kurmi (Kumbi or Kimbi) from the Sanskrit root 
to plough, and to take hurmi for a modification of krsmi^ 
ploughman, a word which, however, so far as I know, does 
not exist in Sanskrit. 

I regard this etymology as wrong and prefer to explain 
the terms Kurmi and Kimbi as contractions of Kurumi and 
Kurmnhi; in fact, as stated previously, we actually meet with 
the term Kurma for Kuruma.^®^ The interchange between 
r and d modifies Kurumba into Kudumba and most peculiarly 
a part of the agricultural poj)ulation of Tan j ore hears to 
this day the name Kudumban which is idej^tical with 
Kudmnb% and from which the Marathi Kumbi or Ktinhi is 
derived. The expression Kudvmhi is stiU occasionally used 
in this sense, as I have been informed on good authority, 
by some natives of Baroda and its neighbourhood ; and even 
in the Mysore territory the Maratha Kunbis are called, as 
I hear, at times Kudumbis. The existence of terms like 

552 See the Kev. Br. John Wilson’s Tribes and Languages of the Bombay 
Presidency ’’ in the Indim Antiquar^^ vol. Ill, p. 222 : The largest tribe 
of the Maratha people is that of the KunliSy corresponding with the Gujarati 
KulamUs or cultivators. The derivation of the name is as follows : Kruhmi 
(S.) a ploughman, (Hindi), Kulamhi (Gujarat!), and Kma^bl or Kunbi 

(Marathi). They are called ‘ Marathas ’ by way of distinction. Some of their 
oldest and highest families (as that of Sivaji, the founder of the Maratha Em- 
pire) hold themselves to be descended of Kshatriym or M§puts ; and, though 
they eat with the cultivating Marathas, they do not intermarry with them* 
All the Mardthm^ however, are viewed hy the Brahmans as Sudras.’’ 

5*® Bee the text and n. 151 onp, 260. 
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Knrumbi or Kud.RniTbi acoounts also for the Q-uzarati KulamM, 
though this expression is said to he only used in works pub- 
lished in the Educational series. 

The term KudumU, however, is also mentioned in the 
Madras Census Report as current in Tanpre. It must not 
be mistaken for the Sanskrit Kutmnb% householder; nor 
must it be connected with the Tamil hudum% a tuft of hair, 
Kumbi was changed into KunU^ and this again into Ku- 
nabi and Kunubi which forms are found in modem Marathi. 
Should any derivative of Kurmi, Kumbi or Kunbi denote 
agriculture, it’ must have originated in the same manner 
from Kumbi as Vellanmai has from Vellalan. 

The antiquated Indian caste system is so far right that 
it assigns the Kurmis, Kumbis or Kunbis to the Sudra class, 
to the non- Aryan population. In spite of contradictory 
evidence Colonel Dalton thinks : ‘‘ it is probable that in the 
Kurmis we have the descendants of some of the earliest of 
the Aryan colonists of Bengal.’^^^^ 

The Kurmis are on the whole a very respectable, indus- 
trious and well-to-do class, though not credited with much 
intellect. Like many other low-born people some Kurmis 
display a great anxiety to prove their noble extraction, and, 
in order to avoid any mistakes being made on this subject, 
Dr. Francis Buchanan expressly asserts that they are in 
reality Sudras, though some claim to be Ksatriyas. The 
Kurmis of Berar eat meat, drink spirits and allow widows 
to remarry. In the Bombay Presidency the Kurmis are 
subdivided into two classes, the Agris and Mardthas, and 
the latter are in their turn again known as Pure Marathas 
mdAkarmasMs. The Akarmashis are deemed to be descen- 
dants of slaves, and the Agris are representatives of an 
aboriginal race.^^ 


See his Mhmh 0 of Bengal^ p. 317. 

About the Kurmis compare Dr. Fr. Buchanan’s Sistorij, Antiquities^ 
Topographf and Statistics of Bastern India^ voL I, pp. 1 66, 2S3 ; yoI. II, pp. 
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These facts seem to be conclusive evidence for the non- 
Aryan origin of the Kurmis and Kunbis. But what makes 
this tribe historically so interesting, is the circumstance that 
some of the chief Hindu dynasties of modern times such 
as the Eajas of Battdra^ the late Eajas of Tanjore^ Scindia 
and others are of Kumbi extraction. The circumstance 
that the old Marathi dialect has preserved the term KndumU 
enables us to trace the connection of these Kunbis with the 
Kudumbas or Kurumbas. 

Considering the bravery and the fierceness of the ancient 
Kurumbas who were the dread and the bane of their neigh- 
bours, we need not be surprised if the fire of their martial 
disposition was not quite extinct in the otherwise plodding 
Kumbis, and that the genius of Sivaji and Ekoji could 
kindle the spark into a blazing flame. If Sir Greorge 
Campbell had suspected the origin of the KumbiS;, he would 


468, 469 : ** Next to the Aliirs tlie Kurmis here (in Gomkhpoor) hold the 
highest place ; and in Parraona they obtained the -whole property, although 
they were not able to secure the title of Uaja. This, however, was bestowed, 
on the family by the late Asfud-Doulah, but it gave great oSence to the 
Eajputs, and has been discontinued. The families most nearly connected 
with the chiefs of Parraona, and some others, who were Ohaudkuris of Per- 
gunahs, are reckoned Ashraf, and scorn the plough. While a great many of 
the Saithawar and Patanawar tribes have become ashamed of the term Kuimi, 
and reject all additions to the names above-mentioned, although it is well 
known that they are Kurmis, and many of them are not ashamed of this 
name. On the right of the Sarayu this tribe is most commonly called Kunmi 
or Kunhi, which, in the account of Mysore, I have -written Cunahi (see above 
p. 232 n. 109); for itis one of the most generally di:ffu8ed and numerous tribes in 
India ; and in Malawa has risen to great power by the elevation of Sindhiya 
to the government of XJjjain. This person was a Kurmi ; hut lam told, 
that at his capital the Kurmis are now reckoned Eajputs, as they would have 
been here had the Parraona family been a little more poweiM. There ia 
some reason to suspect, that their claim is better founded than that of many 
who have had more success ; for it is alleged by many, that they are the 
same with the Tharus, whose claim to he descended of the family of the sun, 
is supported by many circumstances which must be allowed to have some 
weight, although I do not think them conclusive. If the Kurmis, however, 
are the same with the Tharus, they are at any rate descended of the most 
powerful, most civilized, and most ancient tribe, that has been sovereigns of 
the country since the time at least of the family of the sim. As the Tharus, 
however, are impure, the Kurmis strenuously deny the connection, they being 



original inhabitants 

not have been so puzzled about the military element 
spicuous in their character. 
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Different legends are told to explain the name of the 
Kadamha^ Kadamhci or Kdclamha dynasty.^^^ 

One story tells ns that after the destruction of the demon 
Tripura a drop of perspiration fell from the forehead of 
l^vara through the hollow of a Kadamba tree, and assumed 
the form of a man with three eyes and four arms. He was 
accordingly called Trinetra or Trilocana Kadamha^ became 
the foander of the Kadamba dynasty and erected near the 
Sahya mountain his capital Vdnamsi, also known as Jayanfi* 
pur a or Vaijayantipura}^'^ 

Another tradition relates that he was the son of Siva 
and Parvati, who stayed for a certain period in the same 
mountain range, that he was born there eventually under a 
Kadambatree, whence the child obtained his name, and 
became a king in course of time. 

These are the two most widely-spread reports, but ac- 
cording to another a Brahman of Talgi underwent a severe 
penance in order to become a king through the favor of 
Madhuke^vara.^®^ His penance was graciously accepted, and 
a divine voice informed him that he would be reborn as a 
peacock, that the person who would eat his head would 
become a king, that those who would partake of his breast 
would become ministers, and that those who would feast 
on the remainder of his body would become treasurers. The 
Brahman satisfied with this promise, went to Kdu^ where he 
killed himself with a spear and was reborn as a peacock. In 
such a state he roamed about in the forest and announced 


See A KadamBa Inscription at SiddBapior ’’ by K. B. Paibak, b.a., 
in tbe Indian Antiquary^ vol. XI, p.. 273 : Tbe name of the family seems to 
bave been written differently, as Kadamba, Kadamba ©r Kadamba.’* 

158 Consult Mackenzie MSS.j Kanarese No. 744, II, pp, 208 seq., further 
H. H. Wilson’s Introduction to The Mackenzie Collection^ pp. 1., ci., old 
edition, pp. 60, 149, second edition; Mr. Lewis Rice’s Mysore and Coorgy 
voL I, pp. 193, 194, II, p. 352, and bis Mysore Inseriptions, p. xxxiii. 

158 See Mackenzie ManuseriptSy Kanarese, No. 725, VI, pp. 99-102 ; H. H. 
Wilson’s Mackenzie OollecHony pp. ci, ciii, old edition ; pp, 149, 150, new 
edition. 
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■with a shrill voice that the person "who ■would eat his head 
would become a ting ; until he fell into the hands of a gang 
of thieves, who were resting under a Kadamha tree. They 
tilled the bird and asted a woman, Puspavafi by name, who 
was living near by, to coot the peacoct and to distribute its 
flesh amongst them. While the woman was preparing the 
peacoct, and the thieves were bathing, her son came home 
very hungry, and, as he wanted something to eat, his mother 
gave him the head of the bird in ignorance of what was in 
store for him who ate it. When he had eaten it, the thieves 
returned, partoot of the remainder of the meat, but were 
astonished that after staying a while, none of them was 
proclaimed king. They fetched the woman, who, when hard 
pressed, told them what she had done, and that her son 
had eaten the head of the peacock. The thieves found that 
it was of no use to fight against destiny and submitted to 
their fate. 

The king Amkapurandara of Jayantipurahad died at that 
very time -without leaving any living issue behind and, as 
was the custom in these circumstances, the ministers let the 
state elephant loose with a water vessel containing holy water. 
While thus roaming about, he came to the spot in the forest 
near which the son of Puspavati was living close to the 
lEadamba tree. The elephant bowed down to the youth, 
who ascended the animal and was carried by birw to Jayanti- 
pura, where he was joyfully received, placed on the royal 
throne and anointed as king. He assumed henceforth the 
name Mayuravarma Kadamba and ruled for a long time 
gloriously over the country. 

The election of a king is in Indian legends often entrusted 
to a state-elephant, and widely spread is also the belief that 
he who eats the head of a peacock becomes a king. The 
.peacock is in Sanskrit called Mayura, hence the name 
Mayummrma, which the youth accepted. So far as the 
person and his origin are concerned, the two legends differ, 
as one ref^^ .to and the other to di£(iyuT(wuTi^& 
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ICadamba, but the Kadamba tree plays in both traditions a 
significant part* 

As Puspamtl prepared the food for the thieves of which 
her son partook, and which she distributed among the thieves, 
one may assume with good reason that she belonged to the 
same caste as the thieves who caught the peacock, and these 
people I feel inclined to identify with the Kurumbas. 
The peacock plays an important part in the account of the 
settlement of the Kallas in the Ka^mbmanam or Kadamba- 
tarn of Madura. So far as the expression thief is concerned, 
it must not be forgotten that thieving or robbing was not 
considered disgraceful, if it was practised as a regular pro- 
fession, just as cattlelifting did not in former times attach 
any stygma to those who indulged in it in the Highlands 
of Scotland. 

The Kadamba tree, of which there exist various species, 
is much esteemed for its flowers which are sacred to the god 
Skanda^ for its fragrant and highly esteemed powder which 
is used at religious ceremonies, for the juice which exudes 
from its stem, and for other reasons. Its name was spelt in 
various ways, Kadamba and Kadamba^ and as it was origi- 
nally an indigenous Indian plant, I presume that this term 
is also indigenous and Non- Aryan. I believe that the people 
and the dynasty, which we call Kadambas, were actually 
a branch of the Kurumbas, who had assumed a slightly 
modified designation by changing their name Kurumba into 
Kadamba, and that the stories about the Kadamba tree are 
inventions of later times in order to explain the coincidence. 
It is hardly necessary to restate here the resemblance be- 
tween the a and u sounds, and to mention that the Kadamba 
plant is in various places of India called Kudumba.^®® 

I have had occasion to allude to the peculiar mode 
of confederation prevalent among the Kurumbas and 

See the Bev, Dr. Morison Winslow’s Tamil m4 English JDietimarg, 
p. 219, Katmwpu, a flower tree,*’ It is sacred to Skanda who is 

called Kortampan ; Madnra is called Maiampavmam or Katampdpvi, On p* 
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a similar institution is said to have existed among the 
Kadambas.^®^ 

Yet, wbat seems to establish the original identity be- 
tween the Kurumbas and the Kadambas, is the fact that 
the term Kadamba is actually found in Tamil as a synono- 
mous and identical expression for Kurumba^ though this 
circumstance has up to now escaped the notice it really 
deserves. 


236 we find ^^Katampamy Katampu^ the Kadamba tree.’’’ In the common 
vernacular the Kadamba tree is often called in Hindustani and 

Bengali it is known as Kudtm . — Toddy is made from certain Kadamba trees, 
and the Marathas make mead from the Kadamba {Anthocephalus Cadmnha). 
Compare Dr. Bymock’s Anthropogonic Trees, Bombay Anthropological 
Joumaly vol. I, p. SOL Parvatl (or Burga) likes to dwell in the tree. Mr. 
Lewis Rice says on p. xxxiii in his Mysore Inscriptions that ‘*the Ka- 
damha tree appears to be one of the palms from which toddy is extracted.” 
The Visnupurana (see H. H, Wilson’s translation edited by Fitzedward Hall, 
vol. V, pp. 65, 66) reports, that ‘‘ Varuna, in order to provide for his 
(Sssa’s) recreation, said to (his wife) VarunI (the goddess of wine) : ‘ Thou, 
Madira, art ever acceptable to the powerful Ananta, Go, therefore, auspicious 
and kind goddess, and promote his enjoyments.’ Obeying these commands, 
VarunI went and established herself in the hollow of a Kadamba-tree in the 
woods of Vrindavana. Baladeva, roaming about (came there, and), smelling 
the pleasant fragrance of liquor, resumed his ancient passion for strong 
drink. The holder of the ploughshare, observing the vinous drops distilling 
from the Kadamba-tree, was much delighted, (and gathered) and quafiEed 
them along with the herdsmen and the Gopis, whilst those who were skilful 
with voice and lute celebrated him in their songs. Being inebriated (with 
the wine), and tho drops of perspiration standing like pearls upon his limbs, 
he called out, not knowing what he said.” (In a note to this is said : 
“ Kadamban is one of the synonyms of wine or spirituous liquor. The 
grammarians, however, also derive the word from some legend j stating it to 
be so called, because it was produced from the hollow of a Kadamba*tree 
on the Gomanta mountain.”) According to the Bhagavata the Kadamba - 
tree was placed on Supar§va; see Vishpupurana, vol. 11, p. 116. In the 
Sanskrit Dictionary of Professors Bbhtlingk and Roth we read in vol. I, p. 
211: Kadamhara ein aus den Blumen der Nauclea Cadamba bereitetes 
berauschendes Getrank, n. H (gmacandra) an. Med. f. f diess. und 

A.K 2, 10, 40, H. 902, the rain-water which collects in clefts and hollow 
places of the tree (Nauclea Cadamha) when the flowers are in perfection, 
and which is supposed to be impregnated with the honey, Carey bei Haugh- 
ton, ^ mi w fg,” 

I have elsewhere pointed out the circumstance that the name of the 
rude and Cruel Kurambas was used in some South Indian Languages as an 
expression for cruelty; po that JSjirutnhan denotes in Tamil and Malayalam 
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At a mucli later period we find tlie Kadambas connected 
■with, tlie last great dynasty of Soutlieim India^ tlie Rajas of 
Vijayanagara. The founders of this kingdom are also said 
to have been Kurumbas. If the first family of the Vijaya- 
nagara kings were Kurumbas^ and on the other hand re- 
lated to the once famous^ but then decaj^ed though not extinct 
royal house of the Kadambas of Tuluva^ historical evidence^ 
however slight, would have been adduced to establish the 
connection bet^veen the Kurumbas and the Kadambas, and 
this connection is in its turn supported by philological proof 
of the original identity of their namesd^'^ 

I have thus in the preceding pages given an account of 
those more important sections of the Gaudian population 
whose identification offered the least diiEculty, and who from 
time immemorial have occupied an acknowledged position 
among the inhabitants of India. 

I have shown, moi^eover, that these Gaudians form 
together with the Dravidians the Gauda-Dravidian race, and 

a savage, a stubborn fellow, and Imrunibu for ’kurum'buitmiam) , barbarity, 
insolence and wickedness. The same word underwent a slight alteration, 
of u being changed into a, so that Kadamban signifies in both these 
languages amiiiriily fellow^ and in Dr. Winslow^s Dictionary we find on 
p. 219 SL^LDuif (Katanipar), s. Dnruly persons, (Kurumpar).” 

The only explanation of the name Kadamha I remember to have seen, is 
contained in Mr. Grigg’s Mamial of the Nilagiri District, where in note 4 
on p. 208 he asks : “ May not this word (Kadamba) be a compound of Katu or 
Katam (both meaning forest) and Kurumba, and XDerhaps be the same as 
Kad-Kurumba ? ” 

See The Maclcenzie Collection Introduction, p. civ ; new edition, 
pp, 61, 62 : “ There is little doubt also that the first princes of Vijayanagar 
were descended from a Tuluva family of ancient origin and power, whose 
dominions extended towards the western sea : whether they were connected 
with the Kadamba family does not appear, but that this race continued to 
hold possessions in Kerndta, till near their time, is proved by grants at 
Banavdsi, Bavanur, and GoJcernam, dated in the twelfth, thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries by Kadamba kings.” Compare also Mr. Lewis Eice’s 
Mysore and Coorg, vol. Ill, p. 98 : In 1636 was founded the city of Vijaya- 
nagar, whose princes are said to have derived their origin from the 
Kadambas.” 
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tliat though descended from the same stock and speaking the 
same language, these tribes separated inprehistoric times and 
subsequently became still more alienated from each other. 

In spite of this fact, they continued to live intermingled 
in the same districts, though a gulf of hatred and of caste 
prejudice prevented them from coalescing. The cause of 
this separation of the two kindred tribes it is now impossible 
to ascertain, but the division has since been kept alive and, 
if anything, it may be still further widened in the future. 
A few exceptions to this mutual antipathy however occur, 
e,g,f in the case of the Bhils and the Goods. 

With these remarks I shall pass to the third part, 
in which the religious aspect of this enquiry will be dis- 
cussed. 




PART !ll. 

INDIAN THEOGONY, 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Introductory Remarks. 

In tlie two previous parts my researches coucerning the 
Original Inhabitants of India proceeded from a linguistic 
point of view^ I shall now endeavour to prove that the con- 
clusions I arrived at from philological evidence can be sup- 
ported by^ as it were, a theological enquiry. Though the 
main subject of these researches refers to the non- Ary an 
population of this country, I have as an introduction also to 
consider portions of the Aryo-Ihdian theogony, as both the 
Aryan and the non-Aryan have eventually blended into one. 

The Sanskrit works which in particular contain accounts 
of such a nature are the Vedas, more especially the Rgveda, 
the Mahabharata, the Ramayaijia, the Purai;ias and the 
Dharmasastras. The Rgveda which supplies us with the 
most ancient description of the religious and domestic life 
of the Aryan invaders of India, and which on account of 
the sacred character of its hymns has been invested with 
a supernatural origin, contains the oldest, and as such the 
most important information, of this kind. The knowledge 
we derive from it is, however, of a very vague and obscure 
nature. The accounts preserved in the Mahabharata, Rama- 
yana, Puranas and Law-books refer to a later period, and 
are obscured by a legendary veil which renders their explana- 
tion difficult. 

The Veda contains a collection of ancient verses composed 
by different authors at various times for sundry purposes. 
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It is extant in four different SaiiiMtas or texts. The Bgveda 
contains the rcas or verses arranged according to the hymns^ 
to which they belong. They are recited by the Hotr-priests^ 
and must be regarded as the literary legacy bequeathed by 
their forefathers to the present Aryan population of India. 
The separate verses of the Rgveda hymns are compiled in 
the Sdmavecla without any internal connection and are sub» 
ject to musical modifications ; the Udgatr-priests sing these 
sdmUni or songs at the Selma offering. The same verses 
are re-arranged into yajumsi or prayers^ and are with a 
peculiar intonation muttered by the Adhvaryu-priests of the 
Yajurveda, of which two recensions exists, the Krsnay the 
black or unarrangedj and the Biiklay the white or cleansed 
Yajurveda. The verses of these three Vedic compilations 
are known as mantra. The Atharva- or Brahma-veda is the 
fourth Veda and consists mostly of popular incantations^ 
some of which can justly lay claim to great antiquity^ as 
they have been found also among the legendary lore of other 
Aryan tribes. It is ascribed to the priest Atharvan. The 
verses of this Veda rank more as Tantra than Mantra, 
AVhile the hymns of the Egveda and of the Atharvaveda 
possess^ besides their poetic and religious value^ a high 
importance as historical documents, the liturgical element 
prevails in both the Samaveda and Yajurveda. The latter, 
however, attained in subsequent times such a popularity, 
that the Taittinyopanisad likens the four Vedas to a bird, 
in which the Y'ajurveda forms the head, the Eg- and Sama- 
veda respectively the right and left wings, and the Athar- 
vaveda the tail. 

It is hardly reasonable to suppose that man in his earliest 
stage should have possessed sufficient aptitude and leisure 
to consider the obscure problem of creation. Wherever 
therefore we find in olden times, or amidst hitherto unknown 
people, an account of the creation, we may safely ascribe 
such an account to a subsequent period when the conditions 
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of life permitted sucli meditations. The contemplation of 
the universe eventually, however, inspired the ancient poets 
to investigate and to try to discover the secrets of nature, 
to find out who created heaven and earth, the sun, the 
moon, and the stars, to determine whether the nigdit pre- 
ceded the day, or the day the night, and similar problems. 
Whenever the creation of the world fprms the sub-stratum 
of thought, it seems natural to assume that this creation — if 
a creative power or impetus is admitted — may be ascribed 
to one or to more than one creator, this creator being often 
considered as the supreme centre from which creation freely 
emanates to sub-centres, 'which in their turn emanate acl 
infinitum. Yet, all the religions actually known to ns which 
accept a creative principle, acknowledge the existence of 
only one creator. But he who believes in the existence of 
one creator need not necessarily believe in the existence of 
only one God. Much less right have we to assume, that the 
religion of the people to whom a monotheistic seer belongs, 
must be monotheistic. A faint monotheistic tendency is 
quite compatible with a limited or even an extravagant 
polytheism, and this peculiar feature is, if anywhere, extant 
already in the faith contained in the Veda, and later on in 
the Indian Trimilrti and the immense Hindu Pantheon... The 
different Vedic gods, Varuna, Mitra, Indra, Agni, Pusan, 
Savitr, SOma and others, are each in their turn praised and 
worshipped as the supreme divinity, but this worship of 
one deity at a time does not constitute monotheism. Every 
god thus adored retains his personal existence, and is not 
merged in another. This kind of worship has been styled 
Henotheism or Kathenotheism, but as such it must be distin- 
guished from Monotheism, the worship of one god. At all 
events the Vedic Henotheism savours much of Polytheism^ 
The qualities and the position of the various deities are 
subject to change, and this fact enables us to understand- 
how the Asuras, the original gods of the Veda, were degraded 






when the period of their ascendancy had expired^ and 
the very term asum became identical with demon^ and how 
Brahman (Brahma)^ the creative deity of the Indian cos- 
mogony^ was deposed from his throne, was reduced to a 
comparatively insignificant place in the Trimurti^ and nearly 
altogether lost his ascendancy as a propitiating deity. 

The rapturous enunciations of enthusiastic bards^ enun- 
ciations which, in course of time, often develop into religious 
tenets, as mighty forest trees arise from tiny seeds, should 
neither be undervalued as indications of poetic eminence or 
of intellectual power, nor overrated as religious inspirations 
of supreme value. A too high theological importance has, 
in my opinion, been attributed by some European San- 
skritists to the comparatively few celebrated Vedic hymns 
which contain an allusion to the creation of the world and 
to its creator, au estimation which in this country has been 
readily accepted and has led to some peculiar conclusions 
concerning the ancient Aryan religion. 

The overpowering impression which the elementary forces 
of nature produce on the minds of simple but susceptible 
people is manifested by the worship they offer to these 
powers individually. From the nucleus of these deified 
elements arise at a later period the complicated pantheons 
of the various polytheistic religions. The ancient Aryans 
offer no exception to this general rule. The natural origin 
of their gods is manifested by the ancient songs of the 
Veda, which display the worship of the physical forces. 

Vbdic Deities. 

I shall give in the following discussion a cursory account 
of the most important Vedic deities. The Vedic theogony 
has been described at length by many eminent European 
scholars, so that I need not dilate on it here, especially as 
an exhaustive treatise on it does not come within the range 
of this discussion. 
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The Vedio poets assumed the existence of thi’ee great 
spheres, the heaven (dir), the atmosphere {antaHhsa) the 
earth {prthvl, hhumij ^c.). The atmosphere lies between 
heaven and earth, and these two together are called rodasl. 
Heaven and earth are each subdivided into three spheres, 
those of the earth being called madhyama and 

avama hhumi. The earth, or rather its spirit, is generally 
invoked together with heaven. 

Vmnma occupies in the Rgveda the highest position. 
He resides in the heavens high above all gods. Like 
other gods he is styled an Asiimy or Lord, and he is most 
probably identical with the Ahum Mazda of the Zend- 
Avesta. He is the chief among the Adityas, or the sons of 
Aditi.^ He is the surrounder of the firmament, tlie Uranos 
of the Greek, and became subsequently the god of the sea. 
He has spread the stars on high and the earth belo^v, he 
fixed the Seven Stars in the sky, he constructed the path 
of the sun, the moon moves according to his laws, he made 
the long nights follow the days. Like Tndra he is addressed 
• as the supreme deity, for the divine Varui^a is called the 
king of all, both of gods and of men, and Indra and Varuna 
together made by their powder all the creatures of the world. 
He is also often associated with Mitra, w’'hen the latter is . 
regarded as presiding over the day and Varuna over the 
night. Mitra is identical with the Iranic sun god Mithray 
and another brother of Varuiuiy the Aditya BhagUy becomes 
the Slavonic supreme god Bog. 

Suryay the sun, resides in the sky, and forms with Agni 
and Indra or Vayu the triad of the Vedic etymologists. 
He enlivens all that live in the morning and sends them to 
rest in the evening. The praises of Sury a, Sura or Savitr, 
the genitor, are through the famous Oayatrl daily sung by 

1 The number of the Adityas varies. Besides Varuna are generally 
mentioned Mitra, Aryaman, Indra, Bhaga, Daksa, Aihsa, Savitx and Sury a 
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millions of worshippers. ^ Pusan is likewise worshipped as 
a solar deity or an Aditya. His name signifies nourisher, 
he is the protector of the paths frequented by meii^ he is 
the herdsman who drives the cattle with an ox-goad^, and 
he rides on a goat. He is the lover of his sister Scirya^ and 
assists the day to alternate with night. 

Visniiy the pervader^ is also a Solar deity in the Veda. 
Although he does not occupy a predominant position^ he 
appears as the friend of Indra^ or as the god who strode 
over the seven regions of the earth and planted his step 
in the three spheres of the universe. 

Usas or the morning dawn, the daughter of heaven and 
the sister of the Adityas as well as of the night, is likewise 
worshipped She illustrates by her regular appearance the 
passing away of generations of men and the continuity of 
divine institutions. The two AhinSy the divine charioteers, 
who sparkle with perpetual youth and are full of strength 
and of vigour, the Dioskuroi of the Greek, precede the 
dawn. They protect men, they heal the ailing and help 
the distressed, especially when exposed to danger at sea. 
Saranyu is mentioned as their mother. 

The moon and the planets are not enrolled in the Veda 
among deities. The moon is still known as Candramas and 
not as Soma^ nor is Bfliaspati {Brahmanaspati) identified 
with the planet Jupiter. The Great Bear is mentioned 
among the stars which are fixed in the sky, and which ai*e 
occasionally assigned to celebrated saints as mansions.' 

Indra, the mighty sovereign of the atmosphere, is the 
god of the shining sky, who fixes the earth and supports 
the firmament. He defeats the demons in the sky and on 
earth, and Yrira^ the serpent A}i% and Bala are thus con- 
quered by him. He protects mankind and vouchsafes 
refreshing rain to man and beast. His greatness transcends 

» Bgveda III, 62, 10 ; Tat Savitnr Tarenyam bKargo devasya dbimahi, 
dMyd yo nail praoodayat. 
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tlie sky and tie eartk and surpasses tke atmosphere ; no 
one^ wli ether god or daring mortal^ can I’esist his command 
and empire. He eventually supersedes Varui^ia^ and takes 
his place at the head of the gods. He manifests himself in 
the thunderstorm^ and his divine weapon is the thunderholt. 
He supports the heroes in battle^ swings his club^ and 
heavy potations of SOma give him additional strength, 

Vaiju, the wind (also called Vata), is associated with 
Indra^ and is often mentioned as dwelling in the atmosphere 
in Indians place. The first draught of Soma is presented 
to him. The wind god Vdta has been identified with the 
old Teutonic god Wotan {Wodan) or Odin, 

To Indra^s or Yayu^s sphere belong likewise the winds. 
The winds icar i^oxw collectively })ersonified in Vayu, 
or individually appear as the Maruts, They are the gods o£ 
the thunderstorm. The Maruts are also called the sons of 
Biidra and of Prsni, They follow Indra to the battle. The 
term Rudra^ roarings tawny-coloured^ is as an epithet ap- 
plied in the Egveda to different gods^ to Agni^ or it is 
used as the name of a separate deity^ to whom as such are 
dedicated special hymns. He carries the lightning in his 
arm^ and throws it as an arrow. He is the ruler of heroeS;, 
the fulfiller of sacrifice. His protection is required for men 
and for beasts^ he heals the sick^ destroys the wicked^ but 
his anger must be pacified. At a later period Siva^ the 
propitious^ is identified with Rudra^ but Siva is nowhere 
mentioned in the Egveda^ and Rudra is still everywhere 
subordinate to Indra. 

The rain god or thunder god Parjanya belongs likewise 
to this sphere^ and he is the same as the Lithuanian god of 
thunder Perkimas, 

Agniy the god of fire^ who resides on the earthy is the 
first in the triad of Vedic gods. Though residing now on 
the earthy he came originally from heaven^ from which 
Atharvan or Mutarisvan carried him as a gift of the gods^ 
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and not by fraud as the Greek Prometheus had done. As 
lightning breaking through the rain cloudy Agni is called 
the son of water. In fact Agni lives in all the three 
spheres^ as sun in the sky, as lightning in the atmo- 
sphere, and as fire on the earth. He is not worshipped in 
temples made by the hands of men, but under the open 
sky, and the holy fire is produced at his worship by rub- 
bing a stick of the Asvattha tree against a stem taken from 
the Sami tree. He is the pervading life of the world, he 
remains young, because he is always renewed ; he is the 
priest, tliQ imroliita or rtmj of the sacrifice, which, as the 
first Esi, he offers to the gods. He purifies men, confers on 
them wealth, and protects them from their enemies, especi- 
ally from the demoniac Haksasas, whom he burns and whose 
castles he breaks down. Thus he becomes the most popu- 
lar god amongst men. 

Though Varupa and Indra are often extolled as the 
mightiest gods, the Veda does not contain a classification 
of the gods according to their rank, a classification which 
it would have been difficult to establish, for the gods did 
not, as I have already observed, retain everywhere the 
same position, a fact exemplified by Indra, who himself, as 
he loses his eminence, eventually becomes the leader of the 
minor gods. In the Zend-Avesta Indra or Andra is even 
turned into a bad demon. 

The number of the gods is in the Rgveda generally 
fixed at thirty-three, and in the Satapatha Brahmana 8 
Vasus, 11 Eudras, and 12 Adityas are enumerated, besides 
heaven and sky. In the Rgveda itself these thirty-three 
gods are classed in three groups, each containing eleven 
gods, who dwell respectively in the sky, air, and earth. As 
a thirty-fourth god Prajdpati is occasionally mentioned. 
Moreover, some well-knowndeities, as, a.gr., Agni, the Asvins, 
the Maruts, Usas and others are not included in these jlists, 
so that the number 33 or 34 is by no means sufficient. Some 
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liymns indeed allude to far greater numbers^ wben Agniy 
is said to be woi’shipped by three thousand three 
huiidi'ed thirty and nine gods.^ 

Another division of the gods is into great and smalb 
young and old. 

The Vedic gods lost in course of time their ascendancy^ 
and though Indra retained it longest^ he ^Yas with some of 
his former colleagues relegated to the guardianship of a 
quarter of the world. He was posted to the east^, while 
Afpii went to the south-easb Ya?7ia to the souths Nirrti to 
the south-west^ Varuna to the west;, VUyu or Marut to the 
north-wesb Kuhera (who does not appear in the Egveda) to 
the norths and Imna or Siva to the north-east. 

Yamcty the son of Vivasvat and SaranyUq appears as the 
first man who died. He became the king of the dead spirits^, 
who wandered to him after death. He is united with the 
gods^ who think with him under a leafy tree, and is wor- 
shipped as a god. His sister is Yaom. He corresponds to 
the Iranic Yima who appears in the later legend as king 
JamsMd. The Persian hero Feridun is thus the representa- 
tive of the Iranic ThmHaona (Thrita), who is identical with 
the Vedic deity Trita Aptya. 

On Vedic Cbeation. 

In course of time the belief in the power of the gods 
as representing physical forces declined, and the mind of 
thinkers began to ponder over the mj^stery of creation. 
The Eg- Veda does not admit one universally adopted cosmo- 
gonic system, such as we find in the Bible. Well-known is 
the one expounded in the famous PuimsasQkta. However, 
this h3rmn, though proclaiming the origin of the four castes, 

® In Bgveda III, 9, 9 ar© mentioned JJ339 gods (trini sata tri sabas- 
ranyagnim trimsacca deva nava casaparyan). This number which may 
have probably been formed by adding 33 -f 303 + 8003. See the Aitareya 
r Brahmanam^ edited by Martin Haug, Fh. D., Yol. IT, p. 212 j Bombay, 1863. 
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hardly enters into tlie cosmogonic origin of the world. 
Moreover, it is of a com paratiyely late date, and its 
importance is thus much diminished. On the other hand, the 
Rg-Veda represents too early a period for broaching cosmo- 
gonic topics which were afterwards amply and even ad 
nauseam discussed in the Pauranic literature. 

Many different gods are, as we have seen, in their turn 
extolled as supreme and praised as the framers and rulers 
of the world. However, Prajapati, Hiranyagarbha, Visva- 
kannan or Brahmanaspati appear in the Veda especially as 
creators of the universe. Most celebrated among the Vedic 
creation hymns is the 129th of the 10th book, a poem which 
has been repeatedly edited and translated since the time of 
Colebrooke. The 121st hymn of the same mandala possesses 
also great beauty and high poetic merit. It is addressed to 
Hiranyagarbha, the golden embryo. As the poet asks at 
the end of each verse : To what god may we offer sacrifice 
{kasmai devaya havi^d vidhema) ; the creator is also called 
Ecij Who, the nominative oihasmai. 

Where such a variety of opinions exists, it is too much 
to expect that the various legends concerning the creation 
and the creator should agree, and indeed w'e find consider- 
able discrepancies among them. Even in principle they 
differ, for -we find creation arising from nought^ or from 
aught, or from emanation. These legends concerning the 
creation, however, initiate a new era of thought and reflec- 
tion and as such they claim our attention. 

Accordingto one legend the universe did not originally 
exist. Indra, the middle breath, kindled with his strength 
the other "woim-out breaths or Rsis. He was called the kindler 
(Indha), because he kindled them. And Indha is called 
secretly Indra. The thus kindled gods created seven males, 
but as these seven males could not generate, the gods turned 
them into one. This male became Prajapati, who created 
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the Veda by liis austere penance^ aud the waters from his 
speech. He pervaded all aud desired to be reproduced from 
the waters. An egg arose and the triple science^ the 
was created. 

This account^ which peculiarly enough gives a two-fold 
creation of the Veda/ is at variance with another found in 
the same Brahmana, which states that only the winters ivere 
at the beginning of the universe;, and a golden egg was 
created when the waters desired to be reproduced. This 
egg moved about for a year^ after which time a male^ 
appeared * this ’was Prajapati. As he had no other horn 
he remained in this egg for another year^ when he desired 
to speak. He said hhilTy which became the earthy hliuvali, 
which became the firmament^ and svm% which became the 
sky. As he desired offspring, he created with his mouth 
the gods {devah)y who became such on reaching the sky, 
divam. Meaii'while it became daylight (diva). Prom his 
lower breath he created the Asuras, who assumed this state 
when they reached this earth. Darkness then set in, and 
with it Evil. After this he created Agni, Indra, Soraa and 
Paramesthin, as well as Vayu, Candramas, and TJsas. In 
consequence he is the progenitor of both the gods and the 
Asuras, and is also called so* He is likewise said to. have 
assumed the shape of a tortoise in order to create progeny ; 
as he made {aharot) what he created, the word htmncty tor- 
toise, is derived from the Sanskrit root hr, to make.^'' Tradi- 
tion also accused him of having conceived, to the great 
indignation of the gods, an unholy passion for his daughter, 
said to have been either the sky or the dawn, and from 
their bodies was formed Endra, who, as Pasupati, pierced 
Prajapati. 

A great change in religious feeling and in civil life was 
meanwhile slowly taking place among the Aryans when 

* See Satapatlia Bralimaiia, TI, 1, 1. 

« Do. yn, 4, 0 and XI, 1, 6. 
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they spread eastwards towards the plains of Hindustan and 
settled in large towns. Former shepherds and husband- 
men^ by becoming inmates of towns, altered their mode of 
life and became artisans and traders. New interests, 
and with them new divisions, arose and began to keep 
asunder the different branches of the population, which 
divisions, though originally only temporary, developed into 
permanent institutions and laid the foundation of the strict 
regulations of Hindu caste. The development of caste was 
greatly fostered by the fact that two rival and hostile races, 
the Aryan and the Gauda-Dravidian, occupied the country, 
and that the ruling nation aimed at intensifying and per- 
petuating this racial distinction. The priestly class profited 
most by such an arrangement, and the framing of the 
religious precepts and of the civil laws was left to their 
initiative. The priest not only framed the statutes, but 
also superintended their observance with the help of the 
regal power, which he upheld for this very reason. The 
Brahman priest became the supreme head of the community, 
and though this power was not vested in one individual, 
but in the whole caste as an individual, it was not the less 
influential. The priest was the performer of the sacrifice, 
and assumed the power to make it acceptable to the gods 
or not j and as the gods depended on the Brahman priests 
for their sacrifices, their power extended even over the 
gods, and the Brahmans became the real gods, and the 
legislator Mann could say that a Brahman becomes by 
his birth the deity of the gods. Under these circumstances 
the religious enthusiasm of the bards of the Egveda gave 
way to the theological meditations of the Yajurveda, the 
Veda of the sacrificial prayer, when this prayer had lost its 
fervour, and had sunk to mere formulas, which had to be 
strictly observed. This prayer in its abstract form, or the 
neutral Brahman, grew eventually from the Atman into 
the ParUtman {Paramatman) or Supreme Spirit, and 
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cleyeloped in time into the male god Brahman^ who occupied 
the high throne to which gods and men had recourse in 
their troubles^ and who advised and cheered them as a 
grandfather his grandchildren. The divine Asnras of the 
Egveda became the demons of the Yajurveda, Yisi^ii came 
more to the fore> and Siva made his appearance in the 
Yajurveda. 

Prajapati too^ the creator of the universe^ with its gods^ 
demons^ men^ beasts, trees, and other matter, merges 
gradually into the person of Brahman, who though origin- 
ally unconnected with, and superior to, either Yisnu or 
Eudra, eventually forms with them the Trimrirti. 

The Trimubti. 

It is a peculiar coincidence that the two great doctrines 
of the Trinity and the Transmigration of souls should have 
appeared in India, so far as we can judge, at about the 
same period ; and so long after both had been known to 
the two leading nations of antiquity, the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians./^ The Chaldean triad, formed of the gods Anu, ' 
Bel, and Ea, the representatives of heaven, the lower world, 
and the -water ; the old Akkadian trinity composed of the 
divine father, mother, and their son, the Sun god ; or the 
Egyptian solar triads of Turn, Ea, and Kheper, or of Osiris, 
Isis, and Horns are too well known to require explanation. 
It may be interesting to add here, that the Hindu TrimQrti 
has been also explained as a representation of the three 
great powers of nature exemplified by the earth, the water, 
and the fire/and that the Indian sect of the Sauras revere 
the rising meridian and setting sun, corresponding to 
Brahman, Siva and Yipm respectively, as symbol of the 
TrimQrti. Similarly well known is the migration which 
the souls of the deceased Eg^^ptians had to undergo to 
expiate the crimes they had committed while alive, until 
they could regain their human body and be united with 
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Odris, In facf} tMs final union with and absorption in 
Osiris shows a striking resemblanoe to the absorption in the 
Brahmanic Paratman or the Buddhistic Buddha. ^'As I do 
I not believe Buddha to have been an Aryan Indian^ this 
question is of importance. It is highly probable that these 
Indian dogmas did not originate with the Aryans of India,, 
and that they can be traced back directly or indirectly to 
those ancient countries. It is also possible that because 
these doctrines were not previously unknown in India, they 
s could be more easily spread in this country for the 
vast majority of the Indian population belonged to the 
- same race as did the ancient Akkadians and Chaldeans^ 
It seems to me to be a matter of gx*eat regret that while 
the antique religious and civil history of India have often 
been discussed^ no notice has been taken of the bulk of its 
population ; in consequence the results of the researches on 
these points have not been very satisfactory. 


CHAPTER XIY. 

On Brahman. 

The legends concerning Prajapati and Brahman have 
often a striking resemblance, and the latter occupies even- 
tually the position of the former. Brahman was born in a 
golden egg and arose from the waters. At the time of the 
deluge he assumed the form of a fish, and as a boar he 
raised the earth from the waters. To him belonged origin- 
ally the name of Narayana, which was afterwards applied 
to Visi;ui. As creator he became the head of the Trimurtiy 
a dogma probably unknown to Yaska, but already discussed 
at the time of Buddha, though finally developed at a sub- 
sequent peiiod. His colleagues in the trinity, expressed 
by the mystic syllable Om, are Visnu and Siva, These 
three gods are respectively regarded as the representatives 
of the three natural qualities (gunas), sattvay goodness, raj as ^ 
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passion^ and tamaSy darkness. Brahman represents rajaSy 
tlie creating power^ Vi&nu preserves by sattvay goodness or 
indifference^ and Rudra or Agni filled witli tamas person- 
ates time or the destroyer. Yet> as creation involves pre- 
servation and destruction^ and as each is indispensable to 
the other^ true Brahmanism does not admit that any one 
member of the trinit}^ is superior to the others. No man 
should attempt to create a division between the three gods^ 
who does so^ goes to Hell. Indeed some go further and 
assert that whichever of the three is Visim^ is at the same 
time Siva and Brahman^ and that any one of the three gods 
reciprocally includes the remaining two.^^ 

In consequence of his abstract origin and philosophical 
appearance and through his position of creator^ Brahman 
always lacked the popularity which was enjoyed by his 
more attractive colleagues. In the Mahabharata, however^ 
Brahman is still the creator of the world; he is eternal; 
sacred; and omniscient ; he teaches^ adviseS; and governs 
the gods. He regulates all institutions and arranges the 


® Compare such, well kpown verses as : “ Avayor antaram nasti sabdair 
anyair Jagatpate/^ or Sivaya Visaurupaya Sivarnpaya Yispave/’ or : 
Tvam evanye Sivoktena margena Sivariipinam bahvacarya vibhedena, 
Bhagavan, samupasate (Bhagavata). 

See also Devlhhdgavata, ITI, 6, 54 — 56 : 

54. Ye vibhedam karisyanti nianava- miidliacetagah, 
iiirayam te gamisyanti vibhedannatra samsayah. 

55. Yd Harih sa Sivab saksat yah &vah sa svayara Harih 
etayor bhedam atisthan narakaya bhavet narali. 

66. Tathaiva Drahino jneyo natra karya vicSrana, 
aparo gURabhedo’sti srnu Visno bravXmi te. 

One of the three qualities prevails in each god, the other two are snb» 
ordinate ; thns rajas does prevail in Brahman, sattva in Visnu and tamas 
in Siva. Compare ibidem^ si. 57 and 66. 

57. Mukhyah sattvagunah le’stu paramatmaviointane 
gauaatve’ pi parau khyatau rajogunatam<3giinan. 

66. Yukhyah tamdgunaste’sta gannan sattyarajoguaan (applying 
to Siva). 

See further ibidem^ sldkas 32, 39 and 44. 
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rules concerning sacrifice and penance^ marriage and caste^ 
and the position of kings and subjects. 

Notwithstanding that Brahman was originally superior 
both to Vipm and to Siya^ who as Kiidra sprang^, according 
to a legend^ from the forehead of Brahman, the adherents of 
these gods deny his supremacy. Yet, it is difiicult to arriye 
at a final decision on this subject as the legendary eyidence 
is so defective. Brahman is thus represented as rising 
from the lotus which grew from the navel of Vispii, while 
the worshippers of Siva contend that Brahman was created 
by Siva, that he acted as Siva^s charioteer and worships 
Siva and the Lihga. At another time he interfered in a 
dispute between Visi^u and Eudra, and persuaded the 
excited gods to allow Siva a share at the sacrifices. The 
Prajapatis, whose names and number are variously recorded, 
are known as his mind-born sons, and appear to be identical 
with the ten Maharsis. These latter are mentioned as the 
progenitors of men while the PurusasQkta gives another 
account of this subject. 

Fac, Speech, his daughter, became the object of his 
love and as Samsmtl his wife. In fact this sinful attach- 
ment of Brahman became the doom of his supremacy, 
and caused the ascendancy of Visnu and Siva. By gazing 
intently at his charming daughter, he obtained five heads, 
but lost the topmost for this unchaste love by the hand of 
Siva, and is henceforth called the four-faced or cahirmiihha. 
His four heads, each of which wears a crown, ai^e also 
explained as corresponding to the four Vedas. On his fore- 
head he has the mark of musk (kasimi ) ; in his hairlocks 


^ Sarasvati is described in Bevibliagavata III, 6, 31—35 and in IX, 
1, 29 — 37. Another wife of Brahman Sa'vitrl is by some regarded as the 
deified sacred prayer which is known as the Gayatn (Bgveda III, 62, 10),* 
about Savitri read also DevibhagaYata IX, 1, 38—43. Sarasvati is called 
in the Vaijayanti, p. 3, line 18 t Vag Vani Bharati Bha?a Gaur Gir Brahmi 
Sarasvatf. 
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lie wears strings of pearls^ in liis four hands he wears 
respectively the Yeda^ a sacrificial ladle^ a rosary, and an 
earthen waterpot. His colour is tawny. He sits on a 
lotus, and rides on a swan. Many names are given to 
Brahman and according to his worshippers he also possesses 
a thousand names. ^ I need not add that these legends 
are also explained from an esoteric standpoint. 

With these few remarks concerning the earlier accounts 
of Brahman, I shall now pass to his present position. 
Many of the legends concerning all these three gods of the 
Trimilrti are of ancient origin, while others certain]}' point 
to a more modern invention. In some cases it may be 
possible to explain their source and to account for their 
raison d'etre. As India has since time immemorial been 
chiefly peopled with two races, the Gauda-Dravidian and 
the Ai’yan, we need not wonder that, when these two began 
to intermix, each became acquainted with the religious 
beliefs of their neighbours and adopted in a more or less 
modified form some of their gods and dogmas. This circum- 
stance explains the fact why so many Ganda-Dravidian 
elements are found in the modern Hindu worship. 

And such an iiiflueiice we can also trace in the modern 
worship of Brahman. I have previously mentioned that he 
lost his fifth face on account of his unnatural conduct 
towards his daughter, but later legends contend, that it was 
at the instigation of Parvati, who could not distinguish 


® In the Vaijayanti, p, 3, are given the following lines ; 

Brahma Vidh^ta Visvatma Bhata Srasta Prajapatih, 

Hiraiiyagarblid Bnihino Virihcah Kah Catnrmukhah, 

Paclmasanah SuraJj^esfehah Cirajivi Sanatanah, 

Satanandali Satadbrtih Svayambhilh Sarvatomukhah, 

Paramdsthi Visvarctah Pnmso Hamsavahanali. 

Other names are : Abjayoni, AJa, Ananta, Atmabhii, Oaturvaktra, 
Jagatsrastr, Jnam'nj Kamalayoni, Kamalasana, Ldkakartx, Lukakit, 
Lokesa, Padmaja, Sarvalokakrt, Silvitripati, Yara, Vicllii, Visvasrj, Vedhas, 
<.^ 0 . The Buddhists call him also Satampati, 
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Braliman from her own five-faced husband^ or because 
Brahman told a lie. He is therefore now generally repre- 
sented with four faces.® The Skandapurana relates that 
Siva cursed Brahman for his untruthful assertion of having’ 
seen the end of Siva^ and for producing in confirmation of 
this lie a Ketaki flower as a witness. The original judg- 
ment that Brahman was henceforth nowhere to be wor- 
shipped was on Brahman^s appeal mitigated^ and his 
worship was allowed on all auspicious occasions^ and at all 
initiatory ceremonies and Soma sacrifices.^® 

Present Worship oe Brahman. 

In consequence of the disgrace he incurred, as is now 
generally averred, or perhaps owing to his abstract and 
unapproachable position as creator, Brahman does not 
receive anything like the attention which is paid to Visiiu 
and Siva. There exists also a proverb among the people 
that a man who has no house, says : have no house like 

Brahman.'’^ On the other hand it is a peculiar circumstance 
worth mentioning that the principal festival of every temple 


See beginning of note 16, on page 297. 

Tbe curse was: Vatra kutrapx loke^smin apiljyo bhava, padmaja. 

Tliis was modified to : 

Subhakaryesn sarvesu pratidiksSdhvaresu ca, 

Pdjyo bliava, catiirvaktra, madvaco nanyatbri bhavtH. 

Inconsequence Brahman is revered as guardian of the sacrifice at all 
yagas, vratas, marriages, funerals and annual ceremonies during the pre- 
liminary ceremonies. The real proceedings begin after Brahman has been 
worshiped with the words Bralima'^am tram vrnimcihc. The Brahman 
who acts as Brahm.an is provided with a seat, and betelnut, flowers, sandal 
and cloths are presented to him, but no incense is burnt in his favor, nor 
are lamps lighted, nor eatables presented, nor are fans, umbrellas, camphor, 
mirrors or flags allowed. The presence of Brahman who must be represent- 
ed by a Brahman who knows the Veda, is necessary in order to superintend 
and help the Purohita in the correct recital of the mantras and the 
up-keep of the fire. In fact Brahman is the guardian of the sacrifice, 

feva also cursed the Ketaki flower, but this curse concerns only Siva, 
for the flower is still worshipped in honor of Visnu, Laksmi, and even of 
Parvati. 
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is called BraliBiotsaya. It is moreover wrong to assert 
that Braliinan is only revered in one place in the whole of 
India^ near the Piiskara lake in Ajmere. The local 
legend there says^ that the god Brahman left once his 
Satyaloka to perforin a sacrifice in this mniidane region^ 
but forgot to invite his consort Sai*asvatl, Enraged at 
this discourtesy, she did not follow^ her husband. When 
Brahman had finished all the necessary preparations, and 
w'as ready to perform the Sahkalpa, while the gods and 
Esis stood before the sacrificial fire, he observed to his sur- 
prise that his wife was not present. As the priests refused 
to go on with the sacrifice, because Brahman had not his 
wife by his side. Brahman recpiested Indra to fetch, as 
quickly as possible, an unmarried girl to take the place of 
liiswife. Indra returned with a Sudra girl, whom Brahman 
purified by letting her pass from the mouth through the 
alimentary canal of the celestial cow Kdmadhemi. He then 
called her Gayatri, made her his partner and performed 
the sacrifice. Opposite to the temple of Brahman lies a 
largo and deep tank, whose waters are credited with 
miraculous qualities. If the shadow of a woman falls 
during her menstrual period on the waters of this tank 
ipuskara)^ it turns red and keeps this colour until purified 
by mantras. Brahman is in this place worshipped by his 
thousand names and the same formalities which are observed 
in the temples of Yisnu and Siva are also adhered to in this 
temple of Brahman.^ ^ 

This report was conimiinicated to me indirectly by a Braliman 
who had visited Pushkar, See Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan by 
Lieut. -Colonel James Tod^ London, 1829, Yol. I, pp. 773 — 75. “ Poshkur is 
the most sacred lake in India j that of Mansurwar in Thibet may alone 
compete wifch it in this respect. By far the most conspicuous edifice is the 
shrine of the creator Brihma. This is the sole tabernacle dedicated to the 
One God which I ever saw or heard of in India. The statue is quadriferous 
and what struck me as not a little curious was that the siA-ra, or pinnacle 
of the temple, is surmounted by a cross.’* Bead also the Rajputana 
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It is very peculiar tliat tHs renowned and ancient place 
of worsliip is connected like the temples at Melkota^ Puri^ 

Qazetteerj YoL II, pp. 67 — 71, which contains a full description of the 
legend i from it I have extracted the following ; “ Pushkar is a celebrated 
place of pilgrimage, and the great sanctity of its lake equalled, according 
to Colonel Tod, only by that of Mamisarowar in Thibet, is due to the 
belief that here Brahma x->crformed the yajncii and that the Sarasvati here 
reaj)pears in five streams. The legends connected with these two beliefs 
may be found in the PuiihTcar MaJiatmya of the Faclmci Purana. Brahma 
was x^erplexed as to where he should perform the sacrifice according to 
the Yedas, as he had no temple on earth like other deities. As he reflect- 
ed, the lotus fell from his hand, and he determined to perform his sacrifice 
wherever it fell. The lotus, rebounding, struck the earth in three places. 
Water issued from all three, and Brahma, descending, called the name of 
the place Pushkar, after the lotus. (The holy ground extends for one 
i/ojam round the largest lake, called Jyesht Pushl-aT. The second lake is 
the Madhya Pushlcarj near the tank, now called 8uda Bai. The third lake 
is the Kanis'ht PushPar, w'hich is now generally called Burka Pushkar. 
The middle lake is very small, and there are no buildings round it or 
round the third lake.) Brahma then collected all the gods, and on the 
1 1th day of the bright half of Ktlrtik, everything was ready. Each god 
and rishi had his own special duty assigned to him, and Brahma stood 
with a jar of a^nrit on his head. The sacrifice, however, could not begin 
until Savitri appeared, and she refused to come without Lakshmi, Parvati 
and Iiidrani, w'hom Pavan had been sent to summon. On hearing of her 
refusal, Brahma became enraged and said to Indra ; “ Search me out 
a girl that I may marry her and commence the sacrifice, for the jar of 
amrit weighs heavy on my head.” Indra accordingly -went, but found 
none except a Gujar’s daughter whom he purified by passing her through 
the body of a cow, and then, bringing her to Brahma, told what he had 
done. Yisbnu observed — “ Brahmans and cows arc in reality identical j 
you have taken her from the womb of a cow, and this may be considered 
a second birth.” Shiva added that, as she had passed through a cow, she 
should be called Gayatri. The Brahmans agreed that the sacrifice might 
now proceed, and Brahma, having married Gayatri and having enjoined 
silence on her, placed on her head the Jar of amrit, and the yajna com- 
menced. (The image of Gayatri may be seen in the temple of Brahma, 
close to that of Brahma himself.) The sacrifice, however, -was soon inter* 
rupted by a naked man who appeared crying ‘ Atmat ! Atmat ! ’ and who, 
at the instigation of Shiva, threw a skull into the sacrificial ground. When 
it was attempted to remove the skull, two appeared in its place, and the w'hole 
ground gradually became covered with skulls ; till Shiva, at Brahma's 
request, finally agreed to remove them on condition that he should have a 
temple at Pushkar, there to be worshipped under the name of Atmaheswar* 
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and Trivaiidruni with the lower classes, and that the 
Pokharna Brahmans are according to tradition Beldars^ who 

MeamThile a number of Braiimans, all ugly men, arrived from the Dakhln. 
As they bathed in the lake, their forms changed into those of handsome 
men j and the ghat at which they bathed, called Snrdp Ghat, is the resort 
of pilgrims on the llth day of Kartik. On the morning of the 12th day 
the Brahmans came to Brahma and asked where they were to bathe. He 
directed them to bathe in the Frachi Sarasvati, the stream which passes 
by the village of Hokraii ; and it is explained how the Barasvati, after 
disappearing underground to escape the heat of the fire wdiich she is carry- 
ing to the sea, reappears in five channels (as Bupr at ha which falls into 
Jyesht Fushkar, Bud/ta which falls into Aladhya I*iishkar, iioJiU which 
falls into Kanisht iPushkar, Nanda w’hich Hows past Kaiid, and Trdchi 
W'hich passes by Hokran), in the sacred soil of Fushkar, how tw^o of these 
meet at Nand, five miles from Fushkar ; and how from the junction, the 
river, thereafter called the Luni, proceeds to the sea. The sacrifice was 
disturbed this day by Batu Brahman, who let loose a snake among the 
Brahmans. The reptile coiled itself round Bhrigu Eishi, whose son 
imjirecated a curse against Batu that he might become a lake. Batu, 
going to his grandfather Brahma, wms consoled by the promise that he 
should be the founder of the ninth order of snakes, and was directed to 
go to Nagpahar, where he should receive worship on the fifth day of the 
dark half of Bmcaii at the place called the Nagkand. The sacrifice pro- 
ceeded till the loth each day having its appointed duties ; for this day the 
Brahmans w'cre directed to make a circuit of the lakes and to bathe in 
Gayakup. (The virtues of the tirth of Gaya are said to reside in this 
place, whence the name.) Shortly after their return Savitri appeared, 
greatly incensed at the disregard which had been shown to her. Brahma 
sought to pacify hei', but to no purpose, and she went away in a rage to 
the hill north of the lake where is her temple. After the yojna performed 
by Brahma, Fushkar became so holy that the greatest sinner, by merely 
bathing in it, w'ent to heaven. Heaven became inconveniently crowded, 
and the gods complained that no longer socy man regarded them or his 
duty, so easy wms it to get to heaven. Brahman agreed accordingly that 
the tirth should only be on earth from the llth day of Kartik to the full 
moon, and for the remainder of the year he promised to remove the tirili 
to the air (aniariJesha), Such is the legend given in the Pushhar MahaU 
■ „ ■ ' ' ' ■ 
Bead also the short account about the temple of Brahma at Fushkar in 
the Indiaih Caste by Br. John Wilson, Bombay, 1877, Vol. I, p. 170. “ The 
Brahmans don't directly compromise themselves by taking care of the 
temple (which in point of fact is under the charge of Gosavis) ; but they 
lay claim to a share of the offerings at the shrine. The four faces of 
Brahma on the image are uniform, but they have a lengthened chin in the 
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obtained in return for excavating tire sacred lake at Pusli“ 
kar or Pokliar tlie favour of tlie god and the dignity of 
Brahmans. 

Brahman has still a small but separate temple in Benares^ 
and though there' are very. few temples in Northern India 
in which Brahman is now woi’shipped;, there are not a few 
places in Southern India which possess temples dedicated 
to Brahmaii; and where he and liis wife Sarasvati receive 
similar honors as are offered to Yisnu and Siva. 

This is the case for example with the Brahma temple at 
CebrOlu in the Krishna district/ which^ as I am informed^ 
was erected in imitation of the Brahma temple at Jayapu- 
rara or Bralimagaya, a place which is without doubt identical 
with Pushkar. The construction of the present temple at 
Cebrolu is ascribed to the once powerful Rajah Yasireddi 
Yehkatadri Nayudu; Zamindar of Cintapalle^ who resided 
both at Amaravati and OebrGlu^ and in whose time the 
iniinsof the celebrated Buddhist shrine were first discovered 
at Amaravati. The temple at Cebrolu is situated near a 
pit called Brahmagunda, Yehkatadri in the hope of finding 


place of a beard. The temple is exteriorly associated with an image of 
Shiva with four visible heads placed on a Linga, and must therefore be 
principally frequented by votaries of that God.” .■ 

See Dr. J. Wilson^s Indian- Caste, II, p. 1 71. “The tradition of 
their origin is singular ; it is said, that they were Beldars, aud excavated 
the sacred lake of l^ushkar or Pokhar> for which they obtained the favour 
of the deity and the grade of Brahmans, with the title of Pokiiarna. 
Their chief object of emblematic worship, the Khoddld, a kind of pick-axc 
used in digging, seems to favour this tradition.” Compare also the Raj- 
putana Gazetteer, Yol. II, p; 70. “ They (the Brahmans of Pushkar) say 
they are descended from Parasar, the father of the Yeda Vyasa, and that 
like the Mathura Ohaubes, their names were omitted when the list of the 
ten Brahmanical tribes was drawn up. They trace their descent, however, 
through one Bopat, and the general belief is that this Bhopat was a Mer. 
Brahmans will nob eat with these men, who are found only in Pushkar and 
in a few of the neighbouring towns of Marwar. They are generally called 
Bhojah in the papers which have been given by the Eajas on the appoint- 
ment of Purohits.” 
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a treasure began to excavate it^ but being disappointed 
in Ills expectations converted the pit into a water reservoir 
or Kmwnoy in tbe midst of which he built after his return 
from Kasi (Benares) the temple of Brahman^ on the model 
of the one he had seen at Jayapuram. He dedicated it to 
Gatimmihlia BrahnU LingmvamsvUmi^ the last name being 
added as the temple wms erected according to the Siva 
Agama^ because the AgamaSastras do not contain measure- 
ments for a temple of Brahman. The oiuginal name of the 
pit Brahmagunda appears to favor the idea that previ- 
ously to the erection of the temple by Vehkatadri Brahman 
had been worshipped in this district. As the Eaja died 
before the commencement of the first yeai'^s ceremony^ his 
death was regarded as a bad omen^ and only daily offerings 
are made and lights are kept in this temple, but no peri- 
odical feasts or car festivals are observed. Vehkatadri is 
said to have been under a curse for having treacherously 
beheaded 150 Centsu chiefs whom he had invited to a feast^ 
and the immense sums of money he spent on charitable 
and religious purposes^ he regarded as an expiation of his 
atrocious sin.^^^ 

13 Ocbrolu is also called CaiiiTm-iLlihci/pnram. This name refers to Brah- 
man, but cannot be explained to mean “the city facing the four points of 
the compass” as Mr. Gordon Mackenzie states in his Manual of the Eistna 
p. 203 ; sec olso ibidem, pp. 301—13. 

I am indebted for the following description to Mr. G. Campbell, Sub- 
Collector, Guntur, dated the loth December 1890 : — “ I was at Chehrolu 
“ yesterday, and had a look at the temide from the edge of the hujitain 
“ which it stands. The temple is quite a small square building, and is in 
“ a neglected condition. Only one out of the four Dhyajastambas is 
“ standing, and that looks very tottery. y^^This is a rough |.)lan, the square 
“being the kuiita with the temple in the middle, outside being the eight 
“little shrines to the Dikpalakas. As far as is known ca 

“here, this and the Brahmagaya temple ax*e the only p {3 a 
“ Brahman temples in India.” a ° 

Mr. G. Campbell kindly enclosed a report of the Cebrolu temple, 
which had been submitted to him by the late M.E.Ey. D. V. Chelapati 
Bow, Deputy Tashildar of the Ponnur Division. The following is taken 
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An old and still used temple of Braliman exists in Kala- 
hasti in the North Arcot district, I visited it in January 
1886. On the top of the mountain over the temple stands 
a fourfaoed statue of Brahman. Popular tradition declares 


from this report : — “ Popular legend states that during the energetic 
days of Rajah Vasireddi Venkatadri Naidn he had determined to get rid 
“ of a tribe of Ohentchus who pillaged his Zamindaiy, and so inviting 150 
‘‘ of the tribe to a feast, he had them all beheaded in the Fort at Chinta- 
“ palli. Remorse overwhelmed him for his treacheiy, and whenever lie sat 
‘‘ down to his meal the grain turned into insects. In order to remove 
this curse he went on a pilgrimage to Benares and other sacred places, 
“ built temples, erected numerous pillars before various shrines, besides 
“ making charities. He made Chebrole his second residence, Amaravati 
“ being the first. At this place (Chebrole) there had been a small pit 
called Brahmagundam, about which was said to have been buried gold 
grains of immense quantity and a Bhairava idol was fixed to guard the 
“ treasure. He (the Zamindar) made excavations for the hidden treasure 
“to considerable extent, and having at the end been disappointed, he 
“ converted the pit, including the Brahmagunda, into a reservoir called 
“ Koneru, and in the middle constructed a temple dedicated to the worship 
“ of Chaturmukha Brahma Lingesvarasvami as such a temple had no exist- 
“ euce elsewhere in this part of the country, and he gave the name of 
“ Chaturinukhapurani to the place which has had several other names, 
*Wiz,, Chebrole, Jayabrole, Tambrapani. The idol is of the following 
“ description ; The Lingani was first fixed in a red Ghintainani stone most 
“ beautifully carved in the form of a lotus (kamalam) of 1,000 petals, 
“ underneath which is a raised seat called Peetam. On four sides of the 
“ Lingain four separate Brahma images equal in size and equal in all other 
respects were carved ; each image has two legs and four hands. Of the 
“ four hands two are empty, while of the other two, one contains a garland 
“ (japamala) and the other a tumbler (kamandal). The Lingam is about 
“ three inches higher than the Brahma images. The temple has four 
“ gates. On the four sides and corners of the reservoir eight small temples 
“ were built for the worship of the following deities : 1. North, Venu 
“ Gopalasvami, and his Ammavaru, North-east j 2, South, Ranganayakulu, 
and Ms Ammavarii Nanchari, South-east j 3. Fast, Chandramaulesvara-' 
“ svami, and his Ammavaru, South-east j 4. West, Sahasra Lingesvara- 
‘‘ svami, and his Ammavaru, North-east. (Mr. Campbell assigns these 
“ 8 temples to the Dikpalakas, which is very possible.) The Ammavaru 
“ temples are falling down and the pillars of gilt fixed on the four sides 
“ of the Brahma temple are in ruins. The temple has an endowment 
“ of Ac. 29, 90 Oh. The title deeds bear the name of Chaturmukha Brahma 
“ Lingesvarasvami. The worshippers are Pujaris and worship Brahma with 
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that this hill is really the Sivanandanilayaj the highest 
peak of the Kailasa^ which Brahman transferred in ancient 
times to Kalahasti. Of the four faces of Brahman the one 
which looks towards the south has fangs instead of teeth. 


“ Xamakam, Obamakam and with Swanamamulu after tlie Smarta fasliion. 

No kind of periodical and car festivals are celebrated except making 
“ daily offerings and lightings, &c. The non- celebration is said to be due 
‘‘to the bad ouieu, as the Zaniindar who constracted the temple and tlio 
“ car at a great cost having died before the commencement of the first 
year’s ceremony. 

I hear there is another Brahma temple at Jayapuram in the north. It 
“ is called Brahmagaya, The temple there is said to be in a tank. 

‘‘Brahma images similar to those at Chebrole were carved on a Lingam 
“ and worshipped. Venkatadri Naidu aj^pears to have built the temple 
“after he had seen the one at Jayapuram when he went to Benares on 
“ pilgrimage and named the place Chaturmukham, meaning Brahmapuram, 
“ I doubt therefore that Cliaturmnkhapuram means the city facing the 
“four points of the compass, as Mi\ Mackenzie calls it.’’* (I had intimated 
this previously as my opinion in a letter to Mr, Campbell.) 

“ The addition LingesvarasTami to Brahma appears to have been added 
“ for the following reason. Temples are built according to the Agama 
“ Sasfcram, which treats of the measurement of the several temples. This 
“ Sastrara is of four sorts with regard to Siva, Yislmii, Sakti and 
“ G-anapati. No Agamam is known to exist which treats of measurements 
“regarding temples dedicated to Brahma, and hence no temple of such 
“ sort has been constructedj but Yenkatadri Naidu having the vanity to 
“ excel the other Bajahs in charity and in the construction of temples, con- 
“ slructed this temple partly arbitrarily and partly with Biva Agamam and 
“ made the addition Lingesvarasvami to Brahma. ” 

It is probable that there was originally at Cebrolu an old Brahma 
temple, and that Yehkatadri rebuilt this shrine to revive the worship. 
With I'espect to the temple at dayapuramj whose construction was imi- 
tated by the Ra-jah of Cebrolu, it is not clear which Jayapura (Jaipur) 
is meant. There is a well known town of this name in the Yizagapatam 
District, and another rather more famous place of the same name lies in 
Rajaputana not far from the above-mentioned Pushkar in the Ajmere Dis- 
trict where the famous Brahma temple is situated. This temple is most 
pi*obably the one alluded in the above printed report. 

It must also not be forgotten that a Brahma temple exists at Benares 
and that Yefikapldri visited this town previously to his building the Brahma 
temple at Cebrolu. His death prevented that a special Brahma worship 
was introduced, and was the cause of the adoption of the Smarta cere- 
monial. Raja Yasireddi Yehkatadri Nayudu died in 1816. 
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Special priests perform daily the prescribed worship in this 
Brahmadevalaya whose idol goes by the name of 
nihesvara. 

In Kuttanur near Mayavaram the temples of Brahman 
and Sarasvatr face each other, and Bi’ahman priests wor- 
ship these two gods as Visnu and Laksmi, or Siva and 
Parvati are adored in their respective pagodas, A big 
temple of Brahman, I am told, exists at Tiruvannamalai and 
one devoted to Sarasvati as Jndnlwibika Tiruvalur.^^ 
Yedaranyam possesses likewise a temple dedicated to the 
same goddess. Brahman^s image occupies an honored place 
in the temple of Kodumudi near Erode, at Tirukkandiyur 
near Tiruvadi, in the UttamarkOvil near Srirahgam, at 
Salyamahgalam and Kila Yaluttur near|Aiyampettai in the 
Tanjore district, at KumbhakOnam and elsewhere. Some 
contend that there is an image of Brahman in every temple 
of Siva at the place where the purified water, poured out 
over the head of Siva, or over the liiiga inside, escapes 
through the channel. ^ ^ 

On the Brahmabhuta. 

Among the population on the West coast, especially 
among the Tulns, where the devil-worship prevails. Brah- 
man is not only x^evered as a god, but also as a spirit or 
Bhuta. In fact all castes worship him, and he is univei’sally 
adored; he has in reality his special place of worship in 


^ * This shrine at Tiruyalar must not be mistaken for that dedicated to 
Kamalamba, which belongs to the Tyagarajasvami temple, within whose 
precincts is also a famous well, known as Sarasvatitirtham. 

^ ® A temple covered in the sand near the confluence of the Kaveri and 
Amaravati not far from Karur, is by some ascribed to Brahman, by 
others to Siva. According to a legend the god Varadarajasvamin in 
Kancipuram arose from the flames of a sacrifice perfoi'med by Brahman 
over the Hastisaila, on which the present garbhagrha stands. 

I am indebted for a great part of this information concerning the wor- 
ship of Brahman in South India to my former pupil and young friend 
Mr. Na^adur V, Besikacaryar, M.A. 
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nearly every Tbig landed estate. At Sirva^, BralimaiL is 
repi’esented with four heads, his image is about 2 feet high 
and is made of Pancaldha or the five metals, gold, silver, 
copper, tin and lead. He rides on the goose or hamsa in the 
usual position, one of his hands holding a water jar, while 
the other has a rosary or japamUld, and the two remain- 
ing are folded on the chest and contain the Sala,grama. 
The officiating Brahman or hhatta enters the temple daily 
after his bath with a water jar and pours the water over 
the image. He then fills, while muttering the usual mantras, 
the holy sahklia with water and sprinkles the latter over the 
image. This done, he puts sandal and a garland on 
the head of the idol and offers some cooked rice to the god. 
These ceremonies occupy about three hours. The evening 
service is the same but only shorter, it lasts about two hours. 
The neighbouring Brahmans and Sodras celebrate every 
year a great festival, during which the image of Brahman 
is carried about within the precints of the temple and a 
special pQja is performed.^ 

TJae Eev. Oh. Gojar at Sirva near Uclapi, gave the following in- 
formation to Rev. G. Ritter who sent me tMs report in German tlirongb 
the Rev. F. Kittel: — “ Eine halbe Stunde westlich von ScHrwa steht in 
einem Thai, Warcti^are genannt, ein Tempel, in welchem ein Bild Brahmas, 
der 4‘ Gesichter hat, angebetet wird. Basselbe isfc gegen 2’ hocli and besteht 
axis Pantschaloha. Brahma sitzt da auf dem Vogel Hamsa. Zwei seiner 
Hiinde heht er zur Achsei empor, in der einen ein Wassergefiiss, in der 
andern einen Rosenkranz (Japamala) haltend. Die beidcn andern Hande 
hat er vor seiner Brust gefaltet and halt zugieich darin den heiiigen Stein 
(Saiagrama). Der dienstthuende Brahmane (Bhatta) geht taglicli nach 
seinem ublichen Bad mit einem Wassergefass in den Tempel nnd giesst 
das Wasser nber das Bild. Dana fiillt er, walirend er Shastras hersagt 
seine heiiige Mnschel (shanlca genannt) mit Wasser nnd sprengt dasselbe 
anf das Bild. Hieranf legt er etwas Sandalholz (mehl nnd einen Bin- 
inenkranz anf des Gotzen Hopf nnd setzt ihm eine Portion gekoohten Reises 
vor. Alles dies nimt jeden Morgen 3 Stnnden in Anspruoh. Den Abend- 
dienst, der dem des Morgens fast gleich isfc, absolvierfc er in 2 Stnnden. 
Ansserdem kommen die Tempelvorsteher, die benachbarten Brahmanen 
nnd aiich eine Anzahl Shudras all jahrlich einmal hier zn einen Fest zusam- 
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Tlie Bralinia-image in tlie temple at Knnjar has only 
three faces, and is therefore regarded by some as a repre- 
sentation of a Brahmabhuta. 

The Brahmabhota must not be confounded with a Brah- 
marUksasa, the latter being the evil spirit of a dead Brah- 
man. 

Wherever the divine nature of Brahman prevails, Brah- 
mans perform the worship, even dancing at his service, while 
low caste persons generally dance in honor of the Brahama- 
bhutas. The festival of the superior Brahman is called a 
mandala^ while that of a Brahmabhuta or of every bhota is 
knownas a&u/a. The drawing on the floor for mandala 
consists of black, white, red, green, and yellow colours and is 
made by the Jakkedakuliis who occupy in consequence at 


men. Bei dieser G-elegenlieit wird das Brahmabild in Tempelhof herumge- 
tragon nnd ein besonderer Puja (Anbetnng) wird verriohtet, 

“ Solclie Brahinabilder finden sich im Udapi-bezirk ; noch einige, z. B., 
in Kanjar, Bolle, Nandolige, &c. Dock ist zu bcmerken, daSvS z. B. das 
Bild in Kanjar nur 3 Gesicbter hat, nnd dax’um mehr als Brahmabhuta 
betrachtet wird. Der herunter geschlagene 4te Kopf des Brahma, so 
wird erzilhlt, habe zn Parameshvara gefieht, der ihm dann rieht anf die 
Erde herabznsteigen nnd sich den Bhntas anznscliliessen. So seien die 
Brahmabhutas entstanden. Ein solcher hat menschliche Gestalt nnd 
reitet anf einem Pferd ein Schwert in seiner rechten Hand haltend. Er 
wird tiiglich von Brahnianen, aber anch von Slmdras angebetet. Die 
Shastras, die dabei gebrancht werden, sind aber verschieden von denen, 
welche man fiir den Brahma-Gott benutzt. Es wird ihm nur nngekocliter 
Eeis vorgesetzt ; aber anch sein Kopf wird mit Sandelholz nnd Blumen 
bestrent, anch wird Eauchwex'k vor ihm verbi’annt. See Note 20 on p. 303. 

“ Ansserdem gibt es Brahmabildor die von den Eischis herstammen 
Eollen, nnd dariim i^egelmassig verehrt werden. Ferner finden sich da 
nnd dort gcstaltlose Brahmasteine, bei welchen jedoch kein tiiglicher 
Dienst stattfindet ; z. B.,f Stnnden westlicli von Udapi ist ein solcher 
Stein, zn welchem vielleicht das Jahr oinmal ein Vislmnbild gehracht nnd 
dort verehrt wid. Sie sind meist mit Naga-steinen vei'oint nnd werden 
nie fiir den Brahmgott, sondern nnr fni' Brahmabhnten angesehen. 
Anch in den gewohnlichen Bhntatempeln findet sich der Brahm,abhnta, 
genannt Berme. 

“ Ak Grand der Yerehrnng das gesturzten Brahms wird gel tend gemacht, 
das die alten Eishis gleichfalls nach seinem Fall ihn anheteten.’* 
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present a respectable position^ but who were originally 
Holeyas or Paraiyas. Everything else for the mapdala is 
done by Brahmans, A Brahman becomes possessed of 
Brahman and to him he vouchsafes his oracles. The offering 
or hali consists of fruits and various condiments. Brahman 
is addressed as Svami Bermere^ and not like the other gods 
as Svami Devere. The people pray to him as follows: 
W e have been remiss in thy worship, spare us ; remove gra- 
ciously from us all evil, give us health for our body, increase 
our wealth in the house and on the field. The Brahman 
then makes his puja, and recites the following mantram : 

TJddi 1 I revere the sunlike, three -eyed Naraya]ria^ who is 
shining with the ornament of the serpent-prince, who is 
honoured by the skull held in his hand, who is armed with 
a chisel and a white lotus, who has anklets provided with 
golden bells and who is facing (me), the lord of the Bhotas, 
who removes fear, has four faces and is called Brahman.^ 


^ UddU hhdskarasamiibhcmi trinayanam ndrdyanam ndgend^'cibhu&bj- 
jvalam hastddaitakapdlaina hiiam uvetdhjatanlcayudham kdncanahihldnin'upu- 
ritaaan mulch am hhuteiam hhayaharam catiirdnanam hrahmahhidJidnani 
hhajer 

Eev. M. Scliaible writes from Karkal : “ Ueber den Urspmng des Brabma, 
im Volksmnncle Bernie, wegen seiner Verwandfcscliaft niit den Nagas oft 
aucli jSaga-Brahma genannt, sagen die Lente : in alten Zeiten batten 
Brahma and Shiwa 5 Angesichler besessen. Um ihrer Aehnlichkeit willen 
sei einstens Schiwas Weib, Barwati, einmal bei ihrem Erscheinen in einer 
Gbtterversainmlung in grosse Yerlegenlieit geraten, da sie, ansser Stande, 
ihren Gemahl and Brahma von einanderzn nnterscheiden, nicbt gewnsst 
habe, zu welchem von beiden sie sxch setzen solle. Schiwa, der ihre Yer- 
legenheit und den Grand derselben erkannte, hieb, nm ihr ins kiinftige 
derartiges zu ersparen, dem Brahma ein Haupt ab. Als dieses hieranf 
den Schiwa iiber die Art and Weise seiner Weitex'existenz nm Eat nnd 
Hilfe anging, erhielt es die Weisiing sich nnter seine Ganas zn begebeii, 
auf die Erde zn gehen, die Menschen zn plagen nnd so sich seinen XJnter- 
halt zn verschaE'en nnd seine Eortexistenz zn sichern.” 

“ Brahma geniesst allgemeine Verehrnng von alien Kasfcen. iJie Lente 
lialten iliii fiir den Urheber von Augenentzixndung Hantauschlag nnd 
hanptsiichlich von Kinderlosigkeit. In Nandolige nnd Mala hat er zw^ei 
grossere Tempel, doch stehen diese ihrer Grosse nach in keinerle, 
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The worship of Brahman and his eTentnal absorption into 
a BrahmabhQta shows the influence which the aboriginal 
inhabitants of India exercised over the Aryan invaders. 
Brahman becomes half god, half bhGta; he is regarded as 
snch inferior to a but superior to the common hhuta, 
A legend asserts that the fifth head of Brahman^ after being 

Verhaltniss zu anderen grossen Hindutempeln. Sonst finden sicli kleine 
Tempelciien, BrahmastMka oder Bermeregunda genannfc auf dein Gute 
naBezu jedes grosseren Gutsbesitzers, der eignen Grumd und Boden bat. 
In dem Nandolige Tempel findet sicb kein Bild, in dem in Mala dagegen isfc 
Brabma ans Stein gebanen, in Menscben gestalt anf einem Pferde reitend 
dargestellt. Die nbrigen fast zabllosen kleinen Tempelcben entbalten 
entweder ebenfalls Brabma in Menscbengestalt, oder aber auob nnr einen 
roben oder nnr ganz oberflacblicb bebanenen Stein, Bei dem Nandolige- 
Tempel findet jabrliob im Znsammenbang mit einem Bbnten und einem 
Gotzenfest ein grbsseres Fest statt, zn dem Leute von nabe imd fern 
gewallfabrtet kommemim dem Brabma ibre Geliidbe, die sie ibm in den 
Tagon der Krankbeit gelobt batten, zu entricbten. Sonst findet an jedem 
Sankranti ein Puja statt. In dem Mala-Tempei wird taglicb Puja gemacht, 
das am Preitag einen etwas feierlicbern Character tragt. Die gleiche 
Ordnupg fand icb in Mudar^ wo dem Brahma, der dort ganz im Freien 
kampirt, nnd bloss in einem wenig bebanenen Granitstein dargestellt ist, 
ebenfalls taglicb en Dienst verricbtet wird. In den oben erwabnten vielen 
kleinen Tempelcben wird nur alle Monate geopfert ; nur im Monat Sona 
taglicb oder einige Male in der Woche. Beim Puja wird eine Lampe 
angeziindet, Biumen, Reis und Sandelbolzpulver vorgesetzt. SeinemWesen 
naob ist dieser Brabma balb Gott, balb Bbuta. Er stebt niedriger als die 
Nagas und bbber als die Bbutas. In seiner Eigenscbaft als Gott kann nur 
der Brabmane ibm Puja macben und ergreift er bei Festlicbkeiten nur 
von diesem Besitz, aber nie von einem andern niedern Kastenmann. 
Wabrend dem Bbuten ein Vola^ wird dem Brabma ein sogenanntes Mandala 
Oder Barmadahali dargebracbt. Die Zeichnnng zu diesem Mandala bat 
eine urspriingliob niedere, jetzt aber durch ibren Dienst zu Ansehen 
gekommene Kaste (die JaMedahulu) auf dem Boden vor dem Tempel zu 
entwerfen, wobei 5 Farben, scbwarz, weiss, rot, grun und gelb zur Verwen- 
dung kommen. Das Uebrige bei dem Mandala kann nur ein Brabmane 
besorgen, von dem der Brabma Besitz ergreift und dann Orakel gibt. Das 
hali bestebt in einer Darbringung von Frxicbten und verscbiedenen 
Gewiirzen. Beim Gebet zu diesem Brabma sagen die Leute: ‘ Wir feblen 
gar viel in deiner Verebrung, verzeibe. Wende gnadig alles TJebel ab, 
gib Gesundbeit dem Leib und mebre den Reiobtbxim im Haas und an f 
dem Feld/ Die Anrede lautet nicbt wie bei den Gottern — Svami dev&re 
non dem Swmi her mere 
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cut off, prayed to Paramesvara, who advised it to descend 
to the earth and to associate with the bbQtas. According 
to a Tula tradition the present Brahman (Bermere, Bernme, 
Barnma, Berma or Bomma) is only a portion of Brahman 
united with the serpent god {naga devaru). Siva is said to 
have been jealous because Brahman had four faces and 
eight eyes, while he had only three. He therefore cut off 
. one of these four heads, and when this head asked him 
what he should do, Siva told him to unite itself with the 
serpent {nciga)^ torment mankind and to extort thus offer- 
ings from them. In Badakay Lokanad Brahnian^s head 
appeared first as a naga, and there it was worshipped. 
When I was visiting the Buddha temple at Kotahenu, a 
suburb of Colombo, I saw a figure of Brahman with three 
heads which Ij)riginally took to have four heads, the fourth 
being behind and thus o£ course invisible, Bub the temple- 
servant particularly declared that Brahman had only three 
heads, one representing the past, the other the present, and 
the third the future. ^ ^ This legend I heard also confirmed 
by other Ceylonese Buddhists. At Kandy in the Maligava 
Temple or the Shrine of the Sacred Tooth is a picture of 
Brahman as Mahribrahmaraja, or as king of heaven — known 
as Brahmalcka or Satyaloka, ^ ^ He has only one head, and 


Tivata is one of the Ceylonese names of Brahman. Its meaning and 
derivation are not clearly known. It can be connected with the Sanskrit 
words trivrtta (trivrt) and trivaktra. The High Priest of Adam's Peak 
and President of the Vidyodaya College in Colombo, Hikkodnwe Snman- 
gala Ternnnanse, thinks that it is derived from ti'ivrtta, and explains it as 
denoting Karmavrtta, Klesavrifu and Vipahavrtta. If vata stands for 
vakfrUi frivaUra would mean three-faced. 

^ ® According to Hindu cosmology there exist fourteen worlds, seven above 
and seven below the earth. The highest and best world Satyaloka is 
under the rule of Brahman, and is therefore also called Brahmaloka, while 
it is at times also assigned to Siva and then named SivaloJca ; the Hiirma- 
pnrSna identifies Brahmaloka also with a Visnuloka. The lowest and 
worst world is Fatala^ it is under the rule of Tama, and hence also known 
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one-headed he also appears in the neighbouring Mahade vale 
temple. Biesdes the statue of Buddha there are in this 
shrine the images of Visnu and oE Siva, respectively on the 
left and right hand side of the entrance door, and a one- 
headed Brahman is painted standing on the left side on the 
wall near Buddha. On my asking for an explanation, I 
was told that this one-headed Brahman represents the 
present time. The existence of a one-headed Brahman is 


as Yamaloka. The seven nether worlds are 1. Atalat 2. Vitala^ 3. Sutala^ 
4. Rasatala, 5. Talatala, 6. Mahdtala and 7. Pdtdla, (the 4th/ 5th and^Gth 
hells are also respectively called 4. Nitala, 5 Dharatala and Mahatala, and 
6. Talatala). It is perhaps worth noticing that also other sects, e.g., the 
Muhaminedans believe in the existence of seven hells. The seven npper 
worlds are 1. Bhurldha, the earth, occnpied by men, 2. Bhuvarldhat the 
space between earth and, snn, occupied by Munis, Siddhas, &c., 3. Stivar- 
Idka (8varldlca)j or Devalolca, between the sun and the polestar, or Dhruva, 
heaven of Indra with the 330,000,000 gods. The Visnupurana calls it the 
abode of Visnu, where Dharma, Dhruva and the Yogis reside. 4. Mahar- 
Idka extends one krore of yojanas beyond the polestar, residence of Bhrga 
and of other sages, who survive the annihilation of the three lower 
worlds, 5. Janaloka (Jandldha) occupied by the mind-born sons of Brah- 
man as Sanandana, the Bsig, and the demigods. G. Tapolo ka is the resi- 
dence of the Vairagis, and 7. Bahjaldka (Brahmaloka) is the abode of 
Brahman, whoever reaches this heaven is exempted from further birth. 
The first of these three upper' worlds are destroyed at the end of a Kalpa 
or a day of Brahman, though the fourth outlasts the kaljpa, it remains 
uninhabited during the conflagration raging below, for no one can endure 
the heat and its occupants repair to the next or Janoioka, The last three 
are annihilated at the end of the life or the 100th year of Brahman. The 
Devibhagavata (IX, III, 8, fl.) contends that the Brahmapda contains 
the seven nether and the seven upper worlds, which •* at the time of a 
general destruction become a watery bubble. The Vaikuntha and Goloka- 
heavens, which lie beyond the Brabinauda, and are eternal, x’emain iutact. 
Each of these fourteen worlds is 50,000,000,000,000,000 miles long and 
25,000,000,000,000,000 miles broad. The fourteen worlds occupy therefore 
a space of 17,500 Quinquillions of square miles. The mountain Mahmneru 
passes through all these 14 worlds. There are besides seven immense seas. 
The Mahamern together with the fourteen worlds is carried by the eight 
elephants ; Airavata, Pun^arika, Vamana, Kumuda, Anjana, Puspadanta, 
Sarvabhanma and Supratika, and by the eight serpents : Ananta, Vasuki, 
Baksa, Taksaka, Karkdtaka, . Sanga, Knlika and Mahapadma, but instead 
of these eight serpents some mention only the on© thousand-headed Sesa, 
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rather surprising^ if we consider that Brahman as Brah- 
mabhuta is represented wdth one head, and that this Maha- 
devale temple, though Buddhistic in all other respects, 
contains Hindu gods, which may perhaps have been im- 
ported by non-Aryan Indians. The old Tamil rulers of 
Ceylon compelled thus their Buddhistic subjects to erect 
a shrine of Subrahmaijya or Kandasvami (Kaiida) near 
every Buddhistic temple, and this custom is observed to 
this day. 

The naga devaru is worshipped like this Brahman, but 
must not be confounded with Subrahmanya {Siibraya 
devaru) who is likewise revered under the image of a 
serpent. 2 

Brahman is among the Tulus regarded as the cause of 
eye-disease, skin-disease and childlessness, he is even 
feared as the originator of all evil, but also adored as their 
remover. 


Eev. Jacob Goetz wrote thus from Karkal : — “ Dor Siva Gott sei einst 
daruber ueidisoli gewordenj dass der Brahma Gott 4 Gesichter somit 8 Augen 
babe, wahrend er ihrer niir 8 besiisse, und babe ibm dessbalb einen Kopf 
abgescblagen. xllsihndaun dieser abgescblageiie Kopf gefragt babe, w'aser 
derm nun anfangen solle, dann babe ibm dieser Siva geantwortet, er solle 
sicbmit demNaga, der Solilange, vereiuigen, die Menscben plagen und sioh 
von ibnen Gaben und Opf er bringen lassen. So sei er denu als Scbiange 
(Naga) zuerst im Badakay Lokanad aufgetretn und verelirt worden, 
weiter wurde ibm dann aucbin Mala am Fnsse der Ghats und in Nandolige 
ein Tempelcben (Bermere gunda) gebaut. Aucb privatiia wird er von 
alien Kasten obno Unterscbied verebrt und zwar mebr in der Art eines 
Bbuta als eines Gottes. Aucb versiebt den Tanz oder Bienst meist nur 
ein Brabmine, wiibrend bei den gemeinen Bbutas meist nur geringere 
Kasten sicb zum tanzen und sprecben bergeben. Bas Best, das ibm zu 
Ebren gefeiert wird, beisst wie das des Naga Mandala, wahrend das Fest 
eines Gottes Ayana beisst, und das eines Bbdta Kola. Sein Bild ist das 
eines Menscben niit einem 7 faoben Scblangenkopfe iiber seinem Haiipt 
andere sagen es seien dies matted and twisted hair. Ber gewobnlicbe 
M5ga ddmni^ der in derselben Weise aucb obne Yerbindung mit diesem 
Brahma verebrt wird, ist nicbt zu verwecbseln mit dem Subraya Devara, 
der aucb unter dem Bild der Scbiange, aber eigentlicb als Gott 
verebrt wird.” See note on p. 298 about the statue of Brahman in Kanjar. 
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A BrabinabliQta lias human form^ and rides on horseback 
holding a sword in his right hand. His head is covered 
with matted and twisted hair, which is by some taken as 
a. head of seven snakes. Brahmans as well as Sudras pay 
him daily worship, but mantras addressed to him differ 
from those offered to Brahman. Uncooked rice is present- 
ed to him, his head is covered with sandal and flowers, 
and incense is burnt to him. 

The Brahma temple at Mala contains a big stone image 
of Brahman riding as a man on horseback. While there 
is no such figure in the temple at Nandolige, the innumer- 
able smaller temples in the country contain either such 
images, or in their stead rude or roughly hewn stones. 
A great festival of Brahman is yearly celebrated at Nan- 
dolige among a huge conflux of people. Crowds throng to 
this temple to thank the god, and to offer him the presents 
they had promised him in the days of their distress or 
sickness. There is also divine service or a puja at every 
Sankranti. In the temple at Mala, Brahman is daily 
worshipped, and the service on Fridays is specially cere- 
monious. In the smaller temples (Brahmasthana or Ber- 
mere gunda) worship is celebrated once a month, but 
during the month of Sona, the service is either daily or on 
certain days of the week. 

There exist also images of Brahman which are traced back 
to the Esis and which, out of respect for them, are regu- 
larly worshipped, especially as the Esis adored Brahman 
even after his fall. 

Besides these images of Brahman there are the well- 
known Brahma-stones, which must not be forgotten. They 
are found in great numbers in Kanara, especially among 
the Tulu population. Such stones are generally rude and 
unhewn. They are as a rule not daily worshipped, but at 
. the granite stone at Mudar near Karkal, Brahman is dail^r 
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revered in the same manner as in the Mala temple^ eight 
miles east of Karkal. Once a year the image of Visnu is 
carried to a similar stone^ which lies abont three miles from 
TJdapi, The castes of the Barikeras and Talavaras have a 
peculiar custom. They draw a circle with pipeclay about 
half or a foot in diameter and make in the middle of it a 
pointe. This point represents Brahman. All people are 
requested to pour oil on this stone, and to offer to it cocoa- 
nuts: in short they honor it with divine worship. Stones 
lying near the gates of a village or of a town, or which 
belong to such gates, are generally thus marked. The 
Eev. Mr. Kittel informs me that he has also seen this 
Bomma (Brahma) mark drawn on rocks near inhabited 
places. Such Brahma-stones are often combined with 
Naga stones and are therefore rather representations of 
Brahmabhatas than of Brahman.^ ^ 

The Brahma-stones are no doubt connected with the 
stoneworship in vogue among the Grauda-Dravidians^ to 
which I have already alluded when speaking of the Kurum- 
bas and Kunbis.^ ^ In the riding Brahmabhtlta I recognize 

The Key. F. Kitfcel of Mercara, to whom I am indebted for 
most of the information obtained from Kanara^ writes to me: — "Ans 
Sud Mahratta erbat ioh mir einen genauen Bericht iiber Brahma von 
einem befrenndeten alten und intelligenten Eingebornen. Seine kana* 
resische Ant wort lantet in Ubersetzixng wie folgt. ‘ Die Kasten der 
Barikeras und Talavaras zeichnen (mit einer Art Pfeifererde) einen Kreis 
von etwa einem halben bis ganzen Fuss im Durchmesser auf einen rohen 
Stein, und niachen eben damit einen Punkt in die Mitte, so ©. Dies tbun 
sie, um den Gott Brama Oder Bomma (d. i, Brahma) darzustellen, und 
fordern so aile Leute auf, ihm auf den Stein 01 zu giessen, Kokosniisse zu 
opfem, &c., kurz ihm gottliche Verehrung zu erweisen. Hauptsachlioh 
zeichnen sie die obige Form des Bomma auf Steine, die gerade vor dem 
There eines Dorfes oder einer Stadt liegen oder sioh im Thore selbst 
befind^n, oder in nicht weiter Enteferung vom Thore liegen. Ausser den 
zwei obengeuannten Kasten zeichnet keine die Gestalt des Bomma.* So 
weit der Eingeborne j ioh selbst habe diesen Bomma auoh an Felsen in 
der Kahe von Ortsohaften angemalt gesehen.’* 

»• Seepp. 189, 235. 
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B resemblance to the Kbandoba (Kbande Eao) of tbe 
Maratha country, ifvbo in bis turn is most probably iden- 
tical with tbe Aiyanar of Southern India* Of tbe latter I 
shall speak hereafter* Tbe identity of these chief popular 
deities, if confirmed, goes a long way to prove from a reli- 
gious point of view tbe national coherence of tbe principal 
aboriginal tribes of India, and this result is so important 
because it coincides all along with tbe already adduced 
philological evidence* 

CHAPTEE XV. 

Oh Vishu. : 

Visnu represents in contradistinction to tbe more abstract 
nature of Brahman, the bodily incarnate deity to which 
men cling with fervour in times of affliction and despair. 
He became in fact the popular god of post Vedic India. 
Many tribal deities which resembled him, and which had 
been in reality mostly only deified heroes, were united in his 
worship and appeai’ed eventually only as attributes among 
the thousand names by which he is worshipped. The cult 
of Siva offers a similar example. Visnu is an instance of 
a god of originally secondary importance rising to supreme 
dignity, because the Brahmanical priesthood required a 
god round whom the people could gather, as a counterpoise 
against the propagation of Buddhism. This being the case, 
Buddhism must have preceded Vaisajavism. 

Vision, the second person of the TrimOrti, appears, as we 
have already seen, as a deity in the Eg-Veda, and though 
in a subordinate position, yet he is called the intimate 
fiuend of Indra, whom he joins in the fight against Vrtra, 
and with whom he drinks the Soma-juice. He is also often 
associated with PQsan, another Aditya* He performed the 
celebrated three steps, and is in consequence called Tri- 
vikrama. Through this action Visnu is identified with tbe 
sun. SakapUni explains these steps as referring to the 
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aun^s three-fold existence in the earth, in the atmosphere 
and in the sky^ but Aurnav^bha prefers to explain them as 
referring to the hill where the sun rises^ to the meridian 
sby^ and to the hill where he sets. The three aspects of 
the Egyptian sun-god bear thus some resemblance to the 
steps of Visnu. In fact, Visnu is a solar deity or an Aditya, 
or one of the six, seven, eight, or twelve sons of Aditi. He 
appears on this earth at critical moments in various shapes, 
as a fish, as a tortoise, a dwarf, &c. Some of these divine 
manifestations are already mentioned in the Veda, and are 
there ascribed not to Visigiu but to other gods, e.^., to 
Prajapati and to Bi'ahman, but they have been eventually 
tranf erred to Visijiu, When Brahman^s supremacy was 
declining, the ascendancy of Visnu increased. He was 
thus identified with the Supreme Spirit, and Brahman and 
Mahadeva are regarded as having originated from him. 
However, in a different place he is called an offspring of 
Mahadeva, and appears sometimes as his friend, at others 
as his enemy. Manifold are the stories told of Visnu, but the 
goodness of his disposition is the principal characteristic of 
most. He pervades and preserves the whole of Nature, 
and his essence fills at his pleasure every object, in fact he 
is everj^where. He appears in each different yuga in a 
different garb, in the Krtayuga as the wise teacher Ka^nla^ 
in the Treta as punishing Gakravartin^ in the Dvapara as 
the Veda- dividing VMa Vyamy and in the Kali as the order 
re-establishing Ealki, Nothing is in this respect too small 
or insignificant for him. He honors with his presence the 
Salagrama-stone as well as the Tulasi plant j he descends 
into the Ganga river as well as into common animals like a 
fish, a boar, or a tortoise ; he is personated by a dwarf or 
a monstrous creature as well as by men of the highest merit, 
like Parasurama or Eama, the son of Dasaratha. All these 
various shapes he mainly assumes in order to save mankind 
from impending evil. As the world is often in danger of 
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becoming a prey to bad and unscrupulous spirits^ be they 
demons or men, Visnu has to appear repeatedly in various 
disguises to frustrate their evil intentions. 

Brahman is only rarely incarnated, the Brahmans are 
regarded as his principal representatives on earth. Later 
legends ascribe to Siva various incarnations to the number 
of twenty-five, and though these seem to be invented to 
counterbalance those of Visi^u^ they do not equal them in 
importance, for the manifestations of Siva are less known 
and less influential than those of Vision. Different expires- 
sions are also used to distinguish between the incarnations 
of the three great gods of the TrimUrti, the terms vihhuti, 
avatdra and Ilia being respectively used for those of Brah- 
man, Visnu and Siva,^ ^ Indra, Vayu, Agni, Sesa and other 
gods have assumed the forms of other persons, yet these 
personations do not reach the high level of the avataras of 
Visnu. Comparable with the descents of Visnu, however, 
are those of Buddha, who, though afterwards figuring 
among the incarnations of Vispu, claims to have appeared 
in many forms before he was born as a king^s son in 
Kapilavastu. Regarding, as I do, the rise and success of 
Buddhism as mainly due to the antagonism existing 
between the ruling Aryan and the oppressed Turanian or 
Gauda-Dravidian population, it strikes me as by no means 
improbable that the incarnation doctrine may in India 
have originated among the Gauda-Dravidians independently 

See Deyibliagavata, III. 6, 39-40. 

39. Yada yadS hi karyam vo bhavisyati duratyayairij 
karisyati prthivyam vai avafcaram tada Hareh. 

40. TiryagyonaYathanyatra manusim tannm asyfcah; 

Banavanam vina^am vai karisyati Janardanah. 

** According to the following passage from Brahmandapura^a : 
Para§akteiiL prabhayena BrahmavisnuMvadayah 
i^vara jagatab sadhye svakarmanyacaranti hi ; 

Brahmanab sarjanam karma Visnoh palanam ncyate 
samharab tatra Bndrasya vibhutir Erahmanah smrta 
Avatarab tatha Ti^ob Hlab Sambhor ndiritah* 
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of any Aryan influence^ as we see it. at a very early period 
appear among the kindred Akkadians on the shores of the 

Persian Cxiilf . . 

To Tisini are generally attributed only ten avataras^ but 
this number was soon exceeded^ and twenty-four or even 
a greater number of incarnations were eventually ascribed 
to him. 111 fact as innumerable as are the creatures of the 
creation^ so innumerable also are regarded the manifesta- 
tions of Visnu. I believe^ however^ that the original number 
was ten, and that the remaining fourteen must be regarded 
as additions. The order in which these different divine 
descents appeared, is manifest from the various readings 
of the Slokas which enumerate them. One stanza runs as 
follows : 

Matsyah KormO Varahasca .Narasimhasca Vamanah. 

EamoKamasca Ramasca Krsno Buddho Janardanah. 

Others read after Ramasca : Krsnah Kalkir Janardanah, 
or Buddah Kalkika eva ca, or Buddhah Kalkl ca te dasa, etc. 
The first stanza omits Kalki, the second Buddha, and the 
third and fourth omit Krsna.^® As the Kalki or horse- 
avatara is the only manifestation of Visnu which is yet to 
come, we may perhaps be allowed to assume that its con- 
ception originated at a later period than the tradition 
which omits it. 


^ * These ten avatilras are generally known as the fish-, tortoise-, hoar-, 
l^^’arasimha-, dwarf-, Farasnrama-, Eama-, Balarama-, (Krsna-), Bnddha- 
and horse-avataras. 

These minor or npa-avataras are the following : Sanaka, Sanandana, 
Sanatsujata, Sanatkumara, Naranarayana, Kapila, Yisahhayogin, Narada, 
Hayagriva, Battatreya, Mohini (orMaya), Yajnapati, Vyasa and Dhanvan- 
tari. Some of the avataras are as it were localised. According to the 
Yisnupurana Visnu resides in the country of Bhadrasva as the horse-headed 
Hayasiras, in Ketumali as the boar Varaha, in Bharata as the tortoise 
E^iirma, and in Kuru as the fish Katsya. In the Jatindramatadlpilcd of 
Srinivasacarya, a pupil of Doddamahacarya (Madras edition, p. 44) the 
number of the avataras of Visnu is fixed at 36 (padmanabhadayo* pi sat- 
trmsadavatarah santi). 
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There is no doubt that the first two incarnations have 
a cosmological meaning; the third is perhaps of the 
same nature, or, as it had two different versions, may with 
the fourth and fifth allude to the fights between the gods 
and the asuras, or rather to the attempts to firmly establish 
the worship of the Aryan deities in India by subduing the 
aborigines and superseding their religion. The avatara of 
Parasurama indicates the contention between the religious 
ferrour of the Aryans and the brute force of the aboriginal 
races. I prefer this explanation to the accepted tradition, 
according to which the priestly Brahmans exterminated in 
war the Aryan warrior caste of the Ksatriyas. Rama, the 
son of Dasaratha, represents the extension of Aryan power 
and civilisation from the North to the South of India. 
Balarama and Krsna show the high state of development 
attained in political and religious fields degenerating into 
civil dissension ; and in Buddha we have the strife trans- 
planted to religious ground caused by the popular reaction 
against Brahmanio priestcraft, which reaction, howevei', was 
not successful in the end. Such a historical explanation of 
the order of the avataras of Yisnu will, if proved to be 
correct, approximately settle the time of the origin of this 
Vaisnava doctrine. By mentioning Buddha as the last 
incarnation of Yisnu, this dogma must have been conceived 
considerably after his time, when the belief in the power 
of Yisi?u was in the ascendant. A similar view has already 
been expressed by Lassen in his Indische AUerthumshmde, 
According to the Yaisnava belief Vimu assumed the decep- 
tive appearance (MdyUmdha) of Buddha in order to lead by 
his wrong teaching the Daityas astray from the path of the 
Yedas and then to destroy them. 


According to one legend Tisnn as a boar lifts the sinking earth from 
tbe overfiowing waters, while according to another he delivers it from the 
asnra Hiranyaksa, who had seized the earth and carried it to the bottom 
of the* sea; - . - ■ - 
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Of late anotliei% a cosmogonic explanation of tlie avataras^ 
iias been attempted^ in imitation of the Darwinian theory 
of development;, beginning with the fish^ toi'toise^ boar and 
man-lion^ progressing from the human d'warf to the brutal 
man of violence^ then to civilised warriors^ till it ends with 
religious, dissension. 

But if the avatara of tbe fish is considered^ as it usually 
is. to be the first of a series^ it presents another important 
aspect^ for it may supply us with a terminus a quo for begin- 
ning the history of the Aryans of India- 

On the Deluge. 

The legend of the deluge in ^vhich the man Mami alone 
is saved by a fish, that had come into his hands while 
washing them, occurs first and in its most ancient and 
simplest form in the Satapatha Brahman a. ^ Manu saved 
the fish w'hich promised to rescue him from the impending 
danger arising from a floods which was to sweep away all 
living beings. He first put it into a jar, and as the fish 
was growing fast, he dug a trench and placed it in it, and 
finally he canned it into the sea, where it was out of danger. 
The fish told Manu the year when the fiood was to come, 
advised him to build a ship in which he was to embark, and 
promised to save him. When the flood eventually arose, 
Manu embarked in his ship, the fish swam towards it, and 
Manu fastened the cable of the ship to the horn of the fish 
which guided it over the Northern mountain, where Manu 
bound it to a tree. With the subsiding flood Manu 
descended and the mountain was called Manuks descent 
{Ma7idT avasarpanam) ; the commentator identified this 
mountain with the Himavat or Himalaya. As Manu alone 
was saved and desired offspring, by means of his sacrificial 
rites he produced after a year a woman, Ida, and from 
both these sprang the offspring of Manu. 

^ ^ See Satapatha BraBmana, I, 8, 1. 
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me later legend related in tlie Vanaparvan of the 
Mahahharata identifies this fish ^vith PrajSpati Brahman, 
who appeared to Mann Yaivasvata in the shape of a fish 
on the bank of the Ciripl and asked to be preserved. Manu 
placed it first in a jar and afterwards in a large pond, then 
in the Ganges, and lastly in the sea. When the time of 
the final dissolution arrived, Manu embarked with the seven 
Rsis and with the seeds recommended of old by Brahmans 
and fastened the floating ship to the horns of the fish , 
which took the ship to the highest peak of the Himalaya' 
which peak was afterwards known as Naubandhana. Pra- 
japati Brahman, who had assumed the form of a fish, then 
commanded Manu to create all living creatures, gods, asuras, 
men^ &c. 

While the account of the Satapatlia Brahmana does not 
refer to an incarnation of any deity, the Mahahharata 
mentions Brahman as having assumed the form of a fish, and 
the subsequent reports substitute Visi.m instead of Brahman. 

The Matsya Pin-ana makes Manu the son of the Sun, 
.speaks of a general dissolution at the end of the Caksusa 
Manvantara, and mentions Malaya (Malabar) as the place 
where Manu underwent his penance. Manu receives for 
his penance from Brahman the promise of becoming the 
preserver of all things, movable and immovable, and a 
Prajapati at the end of the general dissolution. Mann 
placed the baphari (carp) fish which came with the water 
of the Krtamala into his hands successively in a pitcher, a 
well, a lake, the Ganges and the Ocean. The fish being 
lecognized by Manu as Janardana (V'isnu), promises Manu 
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asleep aiiil Hayagriva^ the prince of the Danavas, carried oft 
the Vedas^ wliicli had issued from the mouth of Brahman. 
Hari (Visnii)jOn discovering this calamity, assumed the shape 
of a Saphari tish and appeared in the hands of Satyavrata, 
the lord of Dravida, who underwent austere penance. 
This Satyavrata represents Mann Sraddhadeva of the 
present Kalpa. The fish was transferred from a waterpot 
to a large well, a pond, then to various lakes, and finally 
to tlie ocean. Hari announces to Mann that after seven 
days the three woidds, the earth, air and sky would be sub- 
merged under the ocean, and that when this dissolution was 
impending, he would send a large ship to Mann in which 
the latter was to embark, taking with him all plants, seeds, 
the seven Bsis and all creatures. The tossing ship was to 
be fastened to the horn of the fish, the big serpent Ananta 
serving as a rope, and the fish was to draw the ship over 
the ocean, while the night of Brahman was lasting. Satya- 
vrata when on board of the ship, heard the divine explana- 
tion of the true doctrine of the soul, and Hari restored the 
Vedas to Brahman at the end of the dissolution after slay- 
ing' Hayagriva. ■■ ■ 

The Aguipurruia, which has in its description of the 
Matsya-avatara a great resemblance to the Bhagavatapu- 
rana, relates that the sleep of Brahman produced the 
occasional dissolution of the world, when Manu, the son of 
Vivasvat, was performing his penance in the Krtamala river. 

The k'gend of the deluge is common to nearly all the 
human races of the earth, with the exception of the black 
inhabitants of Africa and of Polynesia, a fact which assumes 
greater significance, if we remember that the disappearance 
of the continent Atlantis is often ascribed to the deluge, 
and that this continent is assumed to have been situated 
between Austral-asia and Africa. In Europe we find it 
among the ancient Greeks, the Celts, the Scandinavians 
and the Lets ; in Asia it was known to the Syrians, Jews, 
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The later legend related in the Vanaparvan of the 
Mahabharata identifies this fish -with Px*ajapati Brahman; 
who appeared to Manu Vaivasvata in the shape of a fish 
on the bank of the Cirii^I and asked to be preserved. Manu 
placed it first in a jar and afterwards in a large pond; then 
in the GangeS; and lastly in the sea. When the time of 
the final dissolution arrived; Manu embarked with the seven 
Rsis and with the seeds recommended of old by Brahmans 
and fastened the floating ship to the horns of the fish; 
which took the ship to the highest peak of the Himalaya; 
which peak was afterwards known as Kaubaiidhana. Pra- 
japati Brahman, who had assumed the form of a fish, then 
commanded Manu to create all living creatures, gods, asuras, 
men, &c. 

While the account of the Satapatlia Brahinana does not 
refer to an incarnation of any deity, the Mahabharata 
mentions Brahman as having assumed the form of a fish, and 
the subsequent reports substitute Visim instead of Brahman. 

The Matsya Purana makes Manu the son of the Sun, 
speaks of a general dissolution at the end of the Caksusa 
Manvantara, and mentions Malaya (Malabar) as the place 
where Manu underwent his penance. Manu receives for 
his penance from Brahman the promise of becoming the 
preserver of all things, movable and immovable, and a 
Prajapabi at the end of the general dissolution. Manu 
placed the Saphari (carp) fish which came with the water 
of the Krtamala into his hands successively in a pitcher, a 
well, a lake, the Ganges and the Ocean, The fish being 
recognized by Manu as JanSrdana (Visnu), promises Manu 
a ship constructed by the gods, in which he was to embark 
and to convey into it all living creatures in order to save 
them. This ship is eventually fastened to the horn of the 
fish by the serpent Ananta acting as a rope. 

According to the Bhagavata Parana an occasional dissolu- 
tion happened at the end of a Kalpa, when Brahman was 
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jisleep and Hayjignva^ the prince of the Danavas, carried off 
the Yedjis^ which had issued from the mouth of Brahman. 
Hari ( Visiui) ^ on discovering this calamity, assumed the shape 
of a Saphari fish and appeared in the hands of Satyavrata, 
the lord of Dravida, who underwent austere penance. 
TJiis Satyavrata repx^esents Manu Sraddhadeva of the 
present Kaipa, The fish was transferred from a waterpot 
to a large well, a pond, then to various lakes, and finally 
to the ocean. Hari announces to Manu that after seven 
days the three worlds, the earth, air and sky would be sub- 
merged under the ocean, and that when this dissolution was 
impending, he would send a large ship to Manu in which 
the latter was to embark, taking with him all plants, seeds, 
the seven Esis and all creatures. The tossing ship was to 
be fastened to the horn of the fish, the big serpent Ananta 
serving as a rope, and the fish was to draw the ship over 
the ocean, w^hile the night of Brahman was lasting. Satya- 
vrata when on board of the ship, heard the divine explana- 
tion of the true doctrine of the soul, and Hari restored the 
Vedas to Brahman at the end of the dissolution after slay- 
ing Hayagiiva. 

The Agniporai^ia, which has in its description of the 
Matsya-avatara a great resemblance to the Bhagavata|)u- 
rana, relates that the sleep of Brahman produced the 
occasional dissolution of the world, when. Manu, the son of 
Vivasvat, was performing his penance in the Krtamala river. 

The legend of the deluge is common to nearly all the 
Iminan races of the earth, with the exception of the black 
inhabitants of Africa and of Polynesia, a fact which assumes 
greater significance, if we remember that the disappearance 
of the continent Atlantis is often ascribed to the deluge, 
and that this continent is assumed to have been situated 
between Austral-asia and Africa. In Europe we find it 
among the ancient Greeks, the Celts, the Scandinavians 
and the Lets; in Asia it was known to the Syrians, Jews, 
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Plioenieians, Phrygians^ ChaldeanB^ Assyrians and Indians ; 
in America we meet it among tlie Greenlanders, Koloshes, 
Mexicans and Brazilians. This circumstance, howeYer, 
is not conclnsiye evidence that all these traditions refer 
origiually to one and the same fact, or that they started 
indepoiidently, as no connection exists between one and the 
other. The fact that an ancient author, when writing the 
history of a country, incidentally mentions that a great 
flood happened at the same time, or piwiously to, or later 
than am/ther event he is speaking of, is no proof that the 
country, wd}ose history he is writing, was inundated by the 
deluge. The Biblical report is undoubtedly a hona fide ac- 
count of an alleged universal deluge, yet, in spite of this, it is 
possible, yea even probable, that the so called Biblical deluge 
was only local, but regarded universal by the writer of the 
sacred record owing to his limited geographical knowledge. 
Even in our days, when news is quickly spread all over the 
world by means ot telegraphic communications, it would be 
difficult to ascertain at once the extent of a great calamity 
which has befallen a distant land beyond the sphere of in- 
ternational contact; how much more difficult must it have 
been in ancient times to obtain reliable information owing 
to the exclusiveness and ignorance of the people then living. 
If all the country known to a man is afliicted by an inun- 
dation, it is only natural that he should regard such a flood 
as univej’sab We know indeed of some inundations, which, 
in reality, only local, have been afterwards regarded as uni- 
versal, e.^., the great flood connected with the name of 
Ogyges is ascribed by some to the rising of the waters of 
the lake Kopai's in Benotia.'^^ Similar examples are fur- 


ss is regarded as the son of Poseidon, or of Bceotos, as the hus- 
Bbe, and the oldest king of Athens. Others call him a Bceotian. 
le Hekfcenes and founder of Thebes. The name Ogyges is some- 
ined m beiag'.oonnwted With the Sanskrit ogha^ flood. 
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iiiwhed by tlie inundation wMcli, caused by tbe river Hoang- 
liOj devastated China in the reign of the emperor Yao^ and 
also by the flood which, owing to the Funssha overflowing 
its banks, swept over the plain of Bogota in Soutli-America. 
Many legends of deluges which we find both among modern 
and ancient nations, can be traced back to the Biblical or 
Chaldean record, but there are others whose origin it has 
not been possible to trace as yet. 

It is very doubtful, whether Egypt was ever overwhelmed 
by the deluge. In a fragment generally, though perhaps 
wrongly ascribed to Manetho of Sebennytos, the high 
priest of Egypt, who compiled and translated into Greek, at 
the behest and for the information of his sovereign Ptole- 
maios Philadelphos, the hieroglyphic records of his country, 
it is mentioned that the inscriptions engraved by Thoth, the 
first Hermes or* Hermes Trismegistos, upon the Seriadic 
columns, were after the deluge translated from the sacred 
dialect.^ The fragments of his important work on the 


See Ancient Fragments of the Phoenician, Ohaldean, Egyptian, Tyrian, 
Carthaginian, Indian, Persian, and. other writers, by Isaac Preston Oory, 
Second Edition, London, 1832, pp. 168, 172. These columns in the Seriadic 
countiy yn) said to have been written by Thoth, the first Hermes, 

in hieroglyphics before the deluge and afterwards translated into Greek 
and deposited in the adytum of the Bgj^ptian temples by Agathodaimon, 
the son of the second Hermes, remind one of the two columns which the 
Judaihe ArcJiaitlogia of Flavius Josephus, I, 3, ascribes to the righteous 
sons of Seth, and which were erected to preserve for ever the knowledge 
these good men had acquired, in case the general destruction of all things 
f oLipavifffjihs T«v *4X(av) which Adam had foretold, should take place. To 
ensure the preservation of all scientific lore, it was twice separately en* 
graved on two columns, on one of brick and on another of stone, so that 
if the water should destroy the former, the latter would remain intact. 
And owing to this precaution one of these columns was still extant in the 
time of Josephus in the Siriad (Syriad, Sirid or Seriad) land. 

These columns have been the subject of much discussion. Plato refers 
to them in Ids Timaios, and allusions are contained in the book of Enoch 
and elsewhere, The association of this legend with Egypt dates, however, 
of a far later period, and the above given version ascribed to Manetho is 





probably a forgery of the fourtli century. It is still a peculiar circum- 
stance that a similar legend is ascribed both to Thoth and to Seth, repre- 
sentatives respectively of two hostile races, the latter being revered as a 
god by the conquering shepherd kings and brought to Egypt, and even- 
tually regarded there by the Egyptians as the wicked arch-fiend of 
Osiris. May this coincidence not be ascribablc to original identity of tra- 
dition, a fact which was afterwards forgotten or misrepresented owing to 
national rivalry and hatred ? 

Professor Dr. Jos. Lauth in his AegyptUche Chroriologie I'efers, however, 
on page 41 to a deluge legend of On (Heliopolis) ; “ Eazu kommt, dass 
dieses erste Jahr der Horrscliaft dem Mena mit seinem mythischen Vorgiin- 
ger, dem Horuscliener Bytes Sthodiarehos gcmeinschaftlich war, imd 
dass der Text des Bulager Papyrus eine aite oniHsche Tradition iiber die 
Ipluih behandelt.*' 


djna.sties of Egypt, which are still preserved, do not, how- 
ever, contain any allusion to the Hood, a circumstance 
which makes it doubtful whether the deluge touched Egypt. 
Manetlio even if he wrote the passage above alluded to, 
which is very doubtful, may have introduced the deluge 
into his history and borrowed it from foreign sources to 
fix approximately the date of certain events. 

The most interesting, the most important and the most 
ancient ol all the deluge reports are those contained in the 
Bible and in the Chaldean records, which though not 
strictly agreeing with, closely resemble each other. We 
possess the Chaldean account in two versions. The older 
and original document was found among the tablets which 
king Assarbanhabal caused to be inscribed, for fear that 
the ancient records he possessed might be destroyed in 
course of time. He made therefore on twelve tablets 
copies of the scientific and literary remains, and the 
eleventh tablet contains the account of the deluge. This 
king Assarbanhabal reigned from 660 to 628 B.C. The 
Grreeks turned his name into Sardanapalos and applied it 
to another sovereign. The other report w^e o^ve to Beros- 
sos, the Babylonian priest of Bel, wdio, in the times of 
Alexander the Great, translated the temple records into 
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Greeks fraginents of which translation were preserved by 

later Byzantine writers. 

These tablets were first discovered and partly translated 
by the Jate ■ Mr. George Smith. His English translation^ 
corroborating in many places the Biblical account^ attract- 
ed a great deal of attention ; later on the Assyrian descrip- 
tion appeared^ in an amended forrC;, translated into French 
by Professor Julius Oppert.^.'^^- ■ 

Adrahasis^ the son of Otiartes^ the Xisuthros'^ ^ (thus 
formed by metathesis from Masisu-adra) of BerOssos, was 
the tenth and last of the ancient Chaldean kings of Baby- 
as Noah was the tenth and last of the Patriarchs 
before the deluge. According to the tablet-account the 
Chaldean hero and prince of Brech^*^ is pursued with 
spiteful hatred by the goddess Istar (Astarte), as she 
could not gain his affection. She afflicted him with an 
unclean disease;, and he went to the immortal Xisuthros^ 
who lived at the distant mouth of the in vers^ and asked his 
advice in order to become purified and regain his health. 
While dwelling with liiin^ Xisuthros is requested to relate 
the story of the deluge. He says that when he was living 
in the ancient town Siirippak, on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates^ the gods decided to overflow the earthy in order to 
destroy meD; whose iniquity %vas increasing. WGth the 


See George Smith : Translation of the Creation Tablets and J. ? 

Le Poeme Chaldcen dn deluge, Paris. 1885. 

The vario us readings of Xisuthros are Sisuthros, Seisuthros, Zisiith- 
ros and Zisitliros. 

® = These ten sovereigns are in the extract of Apoilodoros from Berossos 
named : Aloros, Alaparos, Ameldn, Ammenon, Megaloros, Dadnos, Eue- 
doi’achos, Amempsinos, Otiartes and Xisuthros. See Cory, pp. 33, 31. 

Erecii, the modern Warka, the Creek Orchoe. The prince of Erech 
is called Muhar or GMhuhar, and Mr. Pinches of the British Museum has 
lately discovered that the phonetic reading of Gisdhubar is Gilgames 
wliich name has been changed into Thilgamos in Ge iiaiv.ra ammalium 
0WP iSioTTjroSf), Xn, 21 of Claudius Aelianus. 
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exception of Ea-hin, the master of the Deep;, all the gods, 
with their chiefs, Anu^ Bel and Ninip^ were unanimous in 
this decision. But Ea-Mn, the Greek Okeanos, whom 
Berossos transforms into Kronos, communicated in a dream 
the intention of the gods to Adrahasis, advised him to 
construct a ship, big enough to contain his family, friends, 
servants, and all sorts of animals with the necessary provi- 
sions to vsupport them. Berossos fixed the rising of the 
flood on the fifteenth day of Daisies, and Xisuthros is 
advised in the same account to compile a history of every- 
thing existing and to bury this account in the city of the 
Sun in Sippara, which corresponds to a certain extent with 
Surippak.®*^ Adrahasis or Xisuthros does as Ea-kin (or 
Kronos according to Berdssos) has advised him, builds a 
ship, whose dimensions are distinctly given, ascends it with 
his wife, children, and friends, and the surging waves lift 
the ark and float it over the surface of the earth. For six 
days the storm and rain lasted, but, on the seventh in the 
morning, the tempest abated, the sea became calm, and the 
ship was stopped by the mountain Nizir, For seven 
further days Adrahasis remained there, then he despatched 
a pigeon, which returned to him, so also did the swallow 


** It is doubtful whether the names Bippara and Surippak are identi* 
cal or belong to different places; if the latter is the case, both must have 
been very near each other. Considering Akkadian to have been a Tura- 
nian language nearly related to the Ganda-Bravidian, in which the meta« 
thesis is of frequent occurrence, as I have already mentioned in the philo- 
logical remarkg on p. 6, Surippak and Sippara could have been identical, 
as are Madura and Marudai, Sippara has been identified with the Biblical 
Sepharvaim. The legend of the buried books has given rise to the popular 
conjecture of deriving the name Sippara from the root sipm, the Hebrew 
sepheTf a book. The legend of the Siriadic columns mentioned by Manetho 
and by Josephus (see p. 315, note 29) resembles to a certain extent the 
story told by Berossos. Can Seriad be in some way connected with Surip- 
pak ? It is also curious that the Egyptian Heliopolis corresponds to the 
C5ha|.4.€»an Sippara, or city -of the Sun (Samaf), and that the Hermetic 
^ books of ThSth find an stnailegy in the books of Xisuthros* 
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whicii he sent next, but the raven, which was sent for 
the last, did not retani. After this he left the ship, 
sacrificed to the gods, and disappeared with his wife both 
to live henceforth as immortals with the gods. The 
tablet account gives, at the end, a speech of Ea-kin 
addressed to Bel, in which he points out the uselessness of 
the flood as a punishment, for, though it destroyed man- 
kind then living, it did not root out the sin and immorality 
of ■■men. 

The Biblical description does not vary much from 
the Chaldean account. According to Grenesis''^'’'' it rained 
forty days and forty nights, and the waters increased, 
and bare up the ark, and it was lift up above the earth . . 
‘^^And the waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth, 
and all the high hills, that were under the whole heaven, 
were covered. Fifteen cubits upwards did the waters 
prevail; and the mountains wei’e covered. And all flesh 
died that moved upon the earth, both of fowl, and of 
cattle, and of beast, and of every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth, and every man ; . . and Noah 
only remained alive, and they that were with him in the 
ark . . . After the end of the hundred and fifty days the 
waters were abated. And the ark rested in the seventh 
month on the seventeenth day of the month, upon the 
mountains of Ararat. And the waters decreased con- 
tinually until the tenth month : in the tenth month, on the 
first day of the month, were the tops of the moun- 
tains seen. And it came to pass at the end of forty days, 
that Noah opened the window of the ark which he had 
made : and he sent forth a raven, which went forth to and 
fro, until the waters were dried up from off the earth. 
And he sent forth a dove from him, . . but the dove 
found no rest for the sole of her feet, and she returned 


Qen,, Chap. vii. 4, 12, 19-— 21, 2^5 viii. 3 — 21. 
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iiutoliiTn into the ark . , . And he stayed other seven days : 
^‘^and again he sent forth the dove out of the ark ; and the 
dove caroe in to him in the evening ; and, lo, in her mouthy 
was an olive leaf pluck t oS : so Noah knew that the 
waters were abated from off the earth. And he stayed 
yet other seven days, and sent forth the dove ; which 
returned not again unto him any more. And it came to 
^^pass in the six hundredth and first year, in the first 
month, the first day of the month, the waters were dried 
‘^up from off the earth: and Noah removed the covering 
of the ark, and looked, and behold, the face of the ground 
was dry. And in the second month, on the seventh and 
twentieth day of the month, was the earth dried. And 
God spake unto Noah, saying : Go forth of the ark, thou, 
^^and thy wife, and thy sons, and thy sons Vwdves with 
^^tliee . . . And Noah went forth, and his sons, and his wife, 
and his sons^ wives with him . , . And Noah builded an altar 
unto the Lord and took of every clean beast, and of every 
clean fowl, and offered burnt offerings on the altar. And the 
^^Lord smelled a sweet savour ; and the Lord said in his heart, 
I wall not again curse the ground any more for man^s 
sake ; for the imagination of man^s heart is evil from his 
“ youth ; neither will I again smite any more every thing 
living, as I have done,” 

The place where the ark first rested, is described in the 
Old Testament as over the mountains of Ararat.” Ararat 
has been generally understood to mean the mountain, now 
called Ararat, which is named by the Armenians Mads, 
by the Turks Aghiir Dagh (the steep mountain), and by the 
Persians (the happy mountain) or Koli-i-Niih^ the 

mountain of Noah. Not far from it in the plain lies 
Nakidjevan (Nachdjevan), where Noah is said to have 
landed, and whose name has been explained as meaning 
the first stage (of descent).” This Nachdjevan must 
however not be confounded with another town of the same 
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namoj situated on tlie Don in the Enssian distinct Yeka- 
terinoslaW;, wliicli is the seat of the Armenian Patriarch. 

The mountain Ararat itself consists of two conical peaks^ 
respectively, 14,820 and 17,212 feet high. It is Tery 
inaccessible and the Armenians assert that, as the ark of 
Noah was to be kept intact on the top of the mountain, 
nobody was permitted to ascend it. However, much to 
their displeasure, it was successfully climbed in 1829 by the 
German explorer. Dr. Parrot. Since that time it has 
been ascended more than once; but, to the great disap- 
pointment of the neighbouring inhabitants, no trace of the 
ark has been found on Ararat. Yet, even if the ark had 
originally rested on the mountain, it could hardly be ex- 
pected to be there still, not only in consequence of the 
exposure to the weather to which it had to submit for 
thousands of years, but also, and not the least, on account 
of the frequent and violent volcanic eruptions, to which 
Mount Ararat is subject. Such eruptions have been often 
accompanied with great devastations as in the years 1783 
and 1840. To the careful reader of the Mosaic record, it is, 
however, clear that Noah^s ark descended with the subsiding 

The Ptev. K. Banerjea’s Arian Witness, Calcutta, 1875, in Ko. 10, 
p. 162, seems to do so, when he calls the Armenian Kaohdjevan the seat 
of the Armenian Patriarch. Hachdjevan in Eriwan is no doubt a very old 
place, and was once the capital of Armenia. The name is explained to be 
equivalent with the Persian Manzale aivel. It was repeatedly destroyed 
by earthquakes as well as by enemies. Exiled Medes rebuilt it after a 
destructive earthquake m the 6th century B.O. An early legend connected 
it with the Noachian deluge. hTebukadnezar transplanted to it some of 
his Jewish prisoners. The Persians destroyed it in the middle of the 4th 
century A.D. From a village it rose to a floui-ishing town in the 10th 
century. However, the Tartars laid it in ruins in the 13th century and 
killed its inhabitants. After reobtaining its old position under the sway of 
the Timurides, Shah Abbas of Persia destroyed it again in the I7th cen- 
tury, but the Turks recovered it even after Shah Tamasp had taken it. 
Since Nadir Shah, however, it became Persian, but was ceded to Kussia 
in 1827. The earthquake of 1840 has injured it considerably. The town 
has now about 5,000 inhabitants. 
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waters and did not remain at tbe top of the mountain. 
On further investigation it will also become clear that the 
Biblical meaning of Ararat does not necessarily point to 
the mountain Ararat. Indeed^ the reading of the text 
is ^^upon the mountains of Ararat.’^ In other places of the 
Old Testament Ararat refers to the country Arraema^ and 
the Vulgate contains in fact in those places Armenia instead 
of Ararat.^' Armenian writers make Ararat a province 
of Armenia, and derive its name from Arai, the alleged 
eighth king of Armenia and contemporary of Semirami s, 
who was defeated and killed in that locality, whence it was 
called Arai-arat^ the ruin of Arai. 

It is a strange coincidence that the Euphrates and Tigris 
rivers often rise on a sudden to an immense height and inun* 
date the intervening country. Floods of this kind have been 
besides aggravated by violent earthquakes. If at such a 
period fierce cyclones sweep over the Indian ocean, the 
waters of the rivers Joined with the encroaching sea waves 
can easily produce a diluvial catastrophe. 

Josephus mentions, in his Judaihe Archaiologia (lih, 1^ 
ch. 4), that the Armenians call the place, where Noah 
descended from the Birkj Apohaterionj and he further states 
that Berossos (and in this item he is supported by 
Alexander Polyhistor) fixes the Kordyan mountains in 
Armenia as the place where Xisuthros landed. Xisuthx’os 
himself, when leaving his companions, tells them that they 
are in Armenia. BerOssos further adds, that to this day 
the inhabitants make amulets and bracelets from the 
remaining bitumen and wood of the ark. ^ These Kordyan 


Genesis vii. 4j 2 Kings xix. 37 j Isaiah xxxvii. 38 j Jeremiah li. 27* 

® ® See Berossos from Alexander Polyhistor in Cory’s Ancient Fragments^ 
p. 29 : The vessel being thus stranded in Armenia, some part of it yet 
remains in the Corcyrean mountains (Cordnarnm montibus, Eu. Ar.) of 
Armenia j and the people scrape off the bitumen, with which it had been 
outwardly coated, and make use of it by way of an alexipharimic and 
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mountains are the well -known KarducMaore of Xenophon^s 
Anabasis/^ the Kurduchians being the ancestors of the 
modem Kurds of Kurdistan, Kurdistan itself forming in 
ancient times a part of Armenia. This well agrees with the 
reading of Earchi instead of Armenia in the Chaldean or 
Targiiiii of Onkelos. Tlie country Kardti has been declared 
to be synonymous with Armenia, and the word Kardii to be^ 
etymologically identical with Chaldea^ so that the ancient 
form Chaldea corresponds, so far as the name is concerned, 
with the modern Kurdistan. The ancient tradition thus 
points in general to Armenia as the country where the ark 
landed, though opinion is divided as to the particular spot 
where it landed. The Koran inclines to the side of Berossos, 
as it says that the ark rested on El Judi, a mountain north- 
west of Mossul and east of Jezirah ibn Omar, at the foot of 
which lies the village Karya Themanm^ for the Muham- 
madans believe that eighty instead of eight people were 
saved in the ark. Many other mountains have been 
pointed out as resting places of the ark, the Demavend 
on the south side of the Caspian Sea in Persia, the 
Sufued-Koh (white mountain) in Afghanistan, between 
Cabul and Peshawnr, the Adames Peak in Ceylon ; but our 
special interest centres in the account of Manu. 

The similarity in the names of Cannes, Ann, Noah and 
Manu has given rise to wild philological derivations, and, 
though it is not yet safe to venture a decided opinion 
whether these names are connected with each other or 
not, still it is hardly probable that a connection exists 
between all these four legendary personages. The resem- 
blance between the Chaldean and Biblical accounts is so 


amulet.” Compare with this extract the following from Abydenos, ibidem^ 
p. 34 : “ With respect to the vessel which yet remains in Armenia, it is a 
custom of the inhabitants to form bracelets and amulets of its wood,** 

See Xenophon*s AnabasiSj iv. 1, ^ 
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great; tiat they may be safely regarded as different 
versions of the same legend; a legend which may he 
ultimately traced back to Solar mythology* The great 
dissimilarity consists in the different names of the two 
heroes of the story, Adrahasis (or Xisuthros) and Noah, 
in the manner in which the impending deluge was com- 
municated to each; and in their subsequent fate. 

If we now turn to the Indian legend of Manii; we find 
there also some notable discrepancies. In the Satapatha 
Brahmapa; Manu alone is saved in the ship; which passes 
over the northern mountain (iiUaram girim)^ whose 
original name is, however, not given in the text, but 
which is only conjecturally supplied by the commentator 
as the Himavat (Himalaya). It is, however, henceforth 
known as MamTs descent If andr amsmyanam. He created, 
by his penance, a woman, named Jdd, by whom he became 
the ancestor of men. According to the Slahabharata, 
Manu performs penance on the bank of the Chirinl, takes 
the Rsis with him in his boat, and after many years reaches 
the summit of the Eimavat, which, as he binds on it the 
boat; is called Nauhandhana, Manu becomes eventually 
the creator of men, gods and asuras. The M atsy a-Purana 
reports that Manu, the son of the Sun, underwent a severe 
penance in a certain district of Malay a, tbe modern Mala- 
bar, and requested Brahman to grant him his wish to pre- 
serve at the impending dissolution all existing creatures, 
whether moving or fixed. The Saphari fish, whom Manu 
recognizes as an avatara of Vis^u, predicts a general con- 
flagration follow-ed by an universal deluge, which Manu 
alone will outlive in his divine boat. The Bhagavata 
Parana relates that Hayagriva had carried off the Vedas, 
while Brahman had fallen asleep, that Hari assumed the 
form of a Saphari fish and appeared in this shape to 
Satyavi'ata, the lord of Dravida, while he was offering 
water to the Pitrs in the Krtamala river. This Satyavrata 
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in tin’s Kalpa identical with Sraddhadeva, the son o£ 

■Vivasvat. 

As the late Dr. J. Muir has already pointed oiit^ it is 
very if not impossible^ to make the legend of the 

floods as related in the Mahabharata and Puranas^ agree 
with the system of ICalpas and Manvantaras.^'^ The 
oldest Indian account^ contained in the Satapatha Brah- 
mana, is the simplest of all^ and neither mentions Kalpas 
or Manvantaras^ nor does it speak of a dissolution of the 
world, but only of a flood, from which Manu is the only 
survivor. It does not name any particular locality, but 
only alludes to a northern mountain, w^hich he calls from 
Manuk’s landing Manias descent. The commentator 
identifies eventually the northern mountain with the 
Himalaya, and the Mahabharata then declares the Hima- 
laya as the mountain where the fastening of the ark 
(Naubhandmia) took place. The scene of M’amPs penance 
afterwards shifts to the south of India, and we see it 
transferred to Malaya and JDravida, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, may be regarded as identical. This changing 
of the locality from the north to the south is very signifi- 
cant, the more so if it be preceded by a prior movement 
from the west to the east, which I believe to be clearly the 
case, for a Chaldean or Turanio-Semitic origin oE the 
Indian legend of the deluge can easily be proved. The 
renowned Biumouf was the first to suggest a Semitic origin, 
though the reasons on which he founded his opinion could 
not be substantiated. He believed that the theory of 
great mundane periods and of periodical dissolutions was 
at a very early period adopted by the ancient Indians, and 
that the legend of the deluge was introduced into India 
at a comparatively modern date, because it was only 
mentioned in works of later origin such as the Mahabharata 



Bee Ms “Original Sanskrit Texts/’ YoL I, p. 2X5, ff. 
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and tlie Puranas. He was wrong in both premises, for the 
Indian theory of yngas and manvantaras is not very ancient, 
and the deluge is not only mentioned in the Mahabharata 
and Puranas, but also, as we have seen, in the Satapatlia 
Brahmaria ; however, he was right in his main assertion 
that the Indian deluge legend was of foreign or non-Indian 
origin. Most probably the Aryans brought it with them 
when they immigrated into India, or else they obtained 
it whilst already in this country. In both circumstances, 
the locality of the flood, more especially that of the 
northern mountain, cannot be connected with any Indian 
spot, and the identification of tlie mountain with the 
Himalaya, or its substitution by the country of Malaya or 
Dravida, falls to the ground. 

It appears to me that the Indian legend presents a com- 
bination of the Chaldean and Biblical versions. It resem- 
bles the Chaldean report in its description of certain cir- 
cumstances connected with the flood, whilst the appearance 
of the fish makes, as has been often pointed out already, 
the Chaldean origin well-nigh a certainty. Mann, like 
Noah, survives the flood and becomes the ancestor of the 
human race, while Xisuthros i Adrahasis) disappears after 
the landing and is together with his wife enrolled among 
the gods. 

The fish in the story of Mann corresponds to the Chaldean 
Cannes mentioned by BerSssos, or to the Akkadian Ea-kin 
(Ba, the fish), revered as the sublime fish and worshipped 
as the god of the oceanA ^ The fish Cannes conceals under 
his fishy form a human body with human head and feet, 
and speaks with a human voice. Cannes, whom the gram- 
marian Helladios calls O^s (’Or;?) and the latter-Piatonic 
Damaskios Aos f Au<?), is Ea-kin, tbe god of the deep, as 
wall as of the earth and of heaven ; whose special home 

B^^Ohaldean Magic by Francois Lenomaut, p, 203, 
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was JBridtt^ tli6 taodora Abu SliahroiB^ on tli6 Persian (Jnlf, 
wliich represented to tlie Chaldean mind the Ocean^ the 
great receptacle of all streams and rivers. He emerged 
from the watery element of the celestial ocean which is* 
personified as the goddess Ziku.^^ As consort stands at 
his side an independent female deity^ Dav-ki (Dav-kina ) , the 
lady of the earth; the special goddess of Eridu. Bach Baby- 
lonian city had its special goddess or creatress^ as every 
Indian hamlet and town has its peculiar Gramadevata. 
Ea-kin is the creator of the black race^ as the Akkadians 
called themselves^ so also do the modern Hindus^ who speak 
of themselves in Telugu as Nallavandlu or in Tamil 
fumanumvhal (or Karuppimanitarkar), Ea-kin alone knows 
the supreme name in which is centred all divine power. 
He has many names, and those of other gods are also 
transferred to him. His weapon is the disk, which is in 
India assigned to Visnu and to Buddha. He is intrinsically 
pure and does not cause evil. He is the depositary of all 
knowledge and reveals to men all religious and social 
laws. In this respect he resembles the Egyptian Thothj to 
whom are ascribed the Seriadic columns. Similar pillars 
are attributed to the children of the patriarch Seth, in 
whose time, according to the Bible, men began to invoke 
the name of the Lord.*^^ BerOssos tells us that Oannes 
assumed from time to time incarnations, which apparitions 
were called Annedotoi. We find thus, among the ancient 
Akkadians, already the doctrine of divine incarnation, 
a doctrine which, at a later period prevailed in India. The 
other manifestations of Ea-kin no doubt differ from those 
which are connected with Visnu^’s name in India, as time 
and circumstances are different ; yet, considering that 

Bee Lenormant, p. 156. 

** As I tave already mentioned, the Egyptians regarded Set, the 
supreme deity of their enemies ; the shepherd kings, as the evil spirit. 
This- Set is identical with the well-known deity EaaL 
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the original inhabitants of India, the Gauda-Dravidians, 
belonged to the sme race as the Akkadians, this coinci- 
dence in dogma should not be overlooked, though we are at 
present, from want of knowledge, unable to make use of it. 

On the Tugas. 

While the accounts of the deluge, contained in the 
batapatha Brahmana and Mahabharata, do not mention the 
penods of Kalpas or Manvantaras, the Puranie descriptions 
aUude to them, and it is necessary for that reason to 
consider them. The Visnupuraija has a particular chapter 
devoted to the measures of time, in which the Yugas, 
Manvantaras and Kalpas are specially considered. The 
four Yugas, the Krta, Treta, DvRpara and Kali yugas are, 
respectively, composed of 4,800, 3,600, 2,400 and 1,200, or 
altogether of 12,000 divine years. A divine year, or a year 
of the gods, has 360 days, each day being a year of the 
mortals, i.e., 4,320,000 divine days or mortal years. One 
thousand of such 12,000 divine years represents a day of 
Brahman, or a Kalpa, which lasts therefore 4,320,000,000 

yGars, Sind. Bi in i t 
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freq!ieD.fclyj bat in the sense of age, generation, or tribe. ^ * 
It lias been already pointed out by Professor von Eotb that 
Manu, when speaking of tbe 4,800, 3,600, 2,400 and 1,200 
years of the Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali yagas re- 
spectively, does not distinguisb between years of tbe gods 
and years of tbe mortals, These 12,000 ordinary years or 
4 , 820,000 days, the sum total of the four yagas, were called 
a yaga or age of the gods, and a thousand of these divine 
yugas made a day of Brahman.^ ^ The considerable enlarge- 
ment of the computation, by making a day of the gods 
equal to a year of the mortals, is a sure sign of a later 
origin. We possess also other good reasons for assuming 
that the origin of these four different ages belongs to a 
subsequent period, and this ^reason is supplied by their very 
names, for none of the terms Jcali^ dvdpara and tretd appear 
in the Rgveda. The most popular social game among the 
ancient Aryans was that of dice, and gambling was one of 
their common vices, to which property, honor and liberty 
were often sacrificed. We are ignorant of the niceties of 
the game, but we know that Jcali was either the die or the 
side of the die marked with one (unfortunate) eye (aJc^a), 
dvdpara that which had two, tretd which has three and Tc2*ta 
(good) that which had four eyes. The hali, dvdpara^ tretd 
and hfta yugas stood in the proportion of these dice of 1, 
2, 3 and 4, and, I believe, that the names of the four 
different dice, or of the four sides of the die were transferred 

** Compare J. Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. I, p. 45, 

See Mama, 69— 72. 

69. Oatyaryahuh sabasrani varsanam tu krtam yugam, 

Tasya tSvacohati sandbyS sandbyamsasca tatbayidbab. 

70. Itaresu susandhyesu sasandbyam^esu ca trisu 
EkapSyena vartante sabasrani ^atani ca. 

71. Yadetat parisankbyatam adaveya caturyugam. 

Etad dyadasasabasram devanam yugam ucyate. 

72. Baivlkanam yuganam tu sabasram parisankbyaya 
Brabmam ekam abar jSeyam tayati ratrireya ba^ ^ ‘ 
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Kaliyuga, 1,200 years 


Bvaparayuga, 2,400 years 


Tretayuga, 3,600 years 


MO 

to tliose of the yagas. The calcnlation began with the 
lowest number^ but the table was reversed, so that the 
largest stood first. 

* ® Compare the articles nnder kali, krta, trefca aad dvapara in Bdthlingk 
aad Roth’s Samh'it Worterhuch. The original table of these four ages is 
as follows 

t dawn 100 years. 

... I' length of ''age, '1,000' ■ ' ■ „ 

V twilight ■ 100 ' ' 
r dawn 200 „ 

... j length of age 2,000 „ 

'twilight 200 „ 

^ dawn 800 ,, 

... < length of age 3,000 „ 

t twilight 300 „ 

r dawn 400 „ 

Kitayuga, 4,800 years ... < length of age 4,000 „ 

t twilight 400 „ 

The first mentioning of the names Kali, Dvapara, Treta and Krta occurs 
in Aitareya Brahniana Til, 16 (in Dr. Martin Hang’s edition, Tol. I, p. 180): 

** Kalih sayano bhayati sanjihanastu dvaparab, 

Uttisshanstreta bhavati krtam sampadyate caran.” 

{Kali is lying, Dvapara is moving, Treta is standing, Krta is walking.) 
This passage has been explained as referring to virtue {Dharma) personified 
as a bull {vrsa)^ bdng down with one foreleg standing upright in the 
Kaliyuga, getting up with his two frontlegs in the Bviiparayuga, standing 
at rest on three legs in the Tretayuga, and walking on four legs in the 
Krtayuga. 

The numbers of the legs 1, 2, 3 and 4 correspond to the same number of 
eyes of tbe dice. The passage of the TaittirJya Brahmana (III, 4, 16) where 
these four tenns are repeated refers clearly to gambling with dice 
(** aksai'ajaya kitavam krtaya sabhavinam iretaya adinavadarsam dm- 
pamya bahissadam kalaye sabhasthanum duskxtaya carakacaryam ”). 

In the Bh^maparvanj X, 3 — 7, the years ascribed to the Yugas refer to 
the years men live in them respectively. 

Another explanation of the word Krta in Krtayuga has been offered by Mr. 
M. Seshagiri Sastri, m.a., in his Etymology of some mythological names” 
on p. 27 of the Madras Journal of Literature and Science for the session 
1888^9, which is a reprint from a passage on pp, 193, 194 of his Kotes on 
Aryan and Dravidian Philology ; “ Minos I, the grandfather, was the wise 
legislator in every city of Greece and was made the supreme and absolute 
judge in the infernal regions, fiis equity and justice, the radical connec- 
tion of his S^s. Tiip, and the fact of his being the king 

ptf IjB *> -t ... 
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Computations of timo on a large scale are also found 
among the Akkadians, Chaldeans and Egyptians. The old 
Egyptian chronicle, thus ascribes to the 30 dynasties 
in 113 descents the long period of 36,525 years, which, sub- 
divided by 25, gives 1,461 years and which relates to the 
mythological zodiac among the Egyptians and Greeks. 
1,461 days give four Egyptian solar years of 365-|- days 
each year.^*^ The Babylonians were no doubt expert 
astrologers and astronomers, and, as such, they were famous 
in ancient times. They fixed the deluge of Adrahasis or 
Xisutliros 39.180 years before the commencement of history 
which began, according to them, 2517 B.G., or altogether 
41,697 years B.C. They assumed, moreover, that the ten 
kings from Aldros to Xisuthros, who preceded the flood, had 
reigned 432,000 years. 


ns of the Hindu Krfa Yiiga^ the first of the four great periods of the world, 
in which Vrsa, the hull of virtue, stood with four legs and reigned 
supreme ( vide the T V^fa Gronp). In Kp7)r7j I see a trace of Kpins, ‘choice/ or 
the act of choosing, that is, the human volition, or Of Sans. frcr 5 krta, or 

krti, ‘action’ I and the legendary government of Kpvrr) by Minos 
and the standiag of Virtue of a bovine form on four legs must refer to the 
vix'taous disposition of the people in a good age. The Greek Kprira in its 
secondary meaning refers to the locality of the virtuous action and the 
Sans. krta, to the age.” 

See ill F. Hall’s edition, YoL I, pp. 49 — 52, and Cory’s 

Ancient Fragments^ p. 89: “Among the Egyptians there is a certain tablet 
called the Old Chronicle, containing thirty dynasties in 113 descents, dur- 
ing the long period of 36,525 years.” This number is also mentioned by 
Jambliclms, in connexion with Egyptian history, as the number of the 
Hermaic books, perhaps allowing a book to each year. “ All which Hermes 
wrote in 20,000 books, according to the account of Seleucus ; but Manetho, 
in his history relates that they were completed in 36,525 ” — (De Myst, 
p. 8, c. 1), and on p. 91 : “ In all, 30 dynasties, and 36,525 years, which 
number of years, resolved and divided into its constitnent parts, that is to 
say, 25 times 1,461 years, shows that it relates to the fabled periodical 
revolution of the Ziodiac among the Egyptians and Greeks.” 

*» See Le poeme Chald4en du deluge traduit de I’Assyrien par Jules 
Oppert, Paris, 1886, pp. 6, 7 : “ Les Babylonians pla 9 aient le deluge h 
39,180 ans avantle commencement des temps historiques, qu’ils fixaient A 
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These 432;000 years are reduced in the Biblical account, 
as Professor Julius Oppert of the French Academy has 
Yery ingeniously shown, to 1,656 years. The first reduc- 
tion he makes by dividing 432,000 by 5, the number of 
86,400 thus gained, he regards as representing weeks, 
which 86,400 weeks are as nearly as possible equal to 1,656 
: years ; for 23 years, give 8,400 days..or f.,2C0..week8, a year 
having 365^ days, and the surplus fraction of f being dis- 
regarded ; 23 X 72 or 1,656 years give thus 86,400 weeks. 

2,517 av. 3, G. : done A 41,697 av. J. 0, La chronologic clialdeenne a les 
mdmes origines qne cellos de la G-enese ; les Hebreux, peuple plus jeuue, 
ne faisaiont quo raecouroir les unites temporaires, Xisufchrus etait le 
dixi^me des dix rds antediluviens qui avaient regn<5, 483,000 ans on 86,400 
(60 X 60 X 24) lustres. Ho4 esfc le dernier des dix parfcriarches hebreux 
qui vivafent pendant un interTalle do 86,400 semaines ou 1656 ans. Les 
39,180 ans ecoules entre le deluge et les temps bistoriques sont 653 soixari' 
taines d’annees ou 653 sossesj qui se decomposaienfc en : 

12 periodes sotbiaques A 1,460 ans »= 17,520 ans |)u 292 sosses. 

12 „ lunaires ib 1,805 ana = 21,^0 ans ^>u 861 sosses, 


Total : 


89,180 ans ou 053 sosses. 


cbose dbine impor- 
ce d’ Abraham, 292 
ansj en total, 658 


La Bible a reduit les soixantaines d’annees ii Tunite, et 
tance capitale, elle admet entre le deluge et la naissan' 
ans, et entre cet evenement et lafm do la Genese 86 1 
ans, les chiffres sepassent de tout conimentaire.” 

To the sothiac and lunar periods Professor J. Oppert 
note : “ La pMode sotbiaque de 1,460 ans ou de quatre fois 365 ans, 
usitee surtout enBgypte, est le laps de temps dans lequel une date de 
Pannee vague de 865 jours fait le tour des saisons. La periode lunaire do 
1,805 aus ou 22,325 lunaisons est un cycle, aprhs lequei 
nent dans le m^me ordre; cett© periode etait connu© des anciens, qui 
Pavaient dedube de leur observations.” 

The calculation according to which the 89,180 years 
historical times of the Babylonians correspond to 653 Babylonian sothiac 
and lunar sosses or to 653 Biblical years (which lapse of time equals the 
period between the deluge and the death of Joseph in Bgy pt), requires 
some farther explanation, because Joseph did, according to Biblical caloU' 
lations, neither die in the year 2517 B.O., nor is it exph 
accept these two thousand and odd years as years B.O. 
lag 8%1S0 years equal only 658 Biblical years. 

* ® Ibidem^ note on pp. 6, 7 : Bn effet, 28 ans font 8,400 jours ou 
l,2dd iema&ess 1,656 oa^23'x 72 ans donnent 86,400 semaines. La Bible, 
comm® loi OhaldAens, piKrtageyi ie temps anfe4dilTivien en trois parties, 




adds the following 


previously to the 


ained how we can 
when the preeed- 
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In tieir calculations tlie Babylonians^ however^ followed 
the older Turanian settlers of the country, the Akkadians, 
who were the real originators of the SosSy the period of 
sixty years. This computation of time was most probably 
peculiar to the whole race, as it was found, and is still 
extant among its principal representatives in Asia. Not 
only is it to be met with among the old Akkadians, the 
mediasval Uigurs, the modern Mongols, Mantchus and 
Chinese, but it was very likely also knovrn to the Gauda- 
Dravidians and other kindred tribes. At a later period 


sur lesqiielles il y avait des idgendes aujoiird’hui ignorees. Les cinq 
premiers patriarehes bibliques vivaient ensemble 460 (23 x 20) ans on 
24,000 semaines ; les trois snivants 414 (23 x 13) ans on 21,600 semaines, 
jnste le quart detent Fintervalle. Les deux derniers occiipent 782 (23 x 34) 
ans on 40,800 semaines ; dans cette derniere periode tons moururent, 
depnis Adam jnsqn’an neuvi^me patriarche. Les Chaldeens admettent 
trois periodes semblables, dout la seconde prend, elle anssi, le quart de 
toute repoc{ue antediluvienne. L’evaluation de r%e du monde h, 6,000 ans 
repose uniquement, sur les chif^res de ia Gen^se dont on a aujonrd’bui 
deconvert Torigine : les Juifs ont combine avec les meraes nombres des 
unites tomporaires pins petites que celles des Chaldeens et des iSgypti- 
eiiB. ■ ■■■' 

>See my monograph Der Preshyier Johannes in Sage und GescMckte 
(2n(l edition), Berlin, 1870, in No. 1, on pp. 119, 120 on the sixty years* 
cycle among the Eastern Turks, Mongols and Chinese. The twelve yearly 
cycle of animals is combined with a ten years’ cycle of the five elements 
or of the five colours (blue, red, yellow, white and black) in their mascu- 
line and feminine forms, thus becoming ten. In this manner the 60 years’ 
cycle can be expanded into one of 120 years. 

The ancient Egyptians used, as Professor Lauth has proved a period 
of j 20 years, the Ha?iH ; “In der That mit Zugrundeiegung dieses 120 
Jalirigen Zeitkreises hanti ist es mir gelungen, die vollstandige Beihe 
gammtlioher Epochenkbnige wieder aufzufinden ” (Aegyptische Chronologiet 
p. 9). However, the word kanti suggests it to be a dual formation, in 
consequence this cycle of 120 years may perhaps be founded on that of 60 
years’ dm*ation. 

Plutarch, in his treatise de Iside et Osiride^ Cap. 76, Vol. II., p, 381, in 
the above mentioned Paris edition of 1624, remarks that the Egyptian 
astronomers regarded the number 60 as their first measure {k^iiKovra t 
TfiSv fierpwv TrpwrSp iffri roTs irrepl rh, ohpdvia wpaypLar€vop(.4yois)f a fact which 
Prof, Lauth has also pointed out. 
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it was adopted by the Aryan immigrants of India^ as is 
proved by the esiatence of the sixty years’ cycle of Brhas- 
pati or J npiter. This planet accomplishes an entire revo- 
lution in twelve years or rather in 4^332 days, 12 hours, &c. 
As this cycle is divided into twelve years like a year is into 
twelve months, a lustrum of such a cycle constitutes the 60 
years’ cycle or the Chaldean soss. Whether the Kaliyuga,- 
of which I spoke previously, owes its duration to twenty 
such Bosses being combined, it is now impossible to prove ; 
however, it is not at all improbable. The artificial arrange- 
ment of the yugas in which a morning and evening dawn, 
which occupied together a sixth part of an age (e,g»y the 
100 years of the dawn, the 1,000 years of the yuga and the 
1 00 years of the evening) and which precede and follow each 
yuga, is also perhaps of later origin } but whether this is the 
case or not, the correctness of my explanation of the origin of 
the nome^nclature of the yugas will not be affected. The 
main object I have in view in this discussion is to draw 
attemtion to the close resemblance of Indian and Turanian 
computations.''''^ 


The twelve years of the cycle of Brhaspati have the names of the 
twelve lunar months, as the twelve-yearly rotation of Jupiter resembles the 
twelve monthly of the earth. If this twelve-yearly revolution is combined 
with the lustrum, i/uga, or period of five years, the 60 years’ cycle is the 
result. It is, however, quite possible, that this combination of the lustrum 
with the Jupiter cycle is only a later explanation of Indian astronomers, as 
it is certain that the latter derived in later times most of their knowledge 
from the West, especially through the Greeks, who in their turn were 
indebted to the Babylonians and Egyptians j the Sanskrit names of the 
32odiac are thus mere translations of the Western names. Compare 
Varahamihira^H Brhatsamhita, Till, 1, about the names of the single years 
of the cycle of Brhaspati corresponding to those of twelve lunar months 
and VIII, 27 about the sixty years' cycle : 

Adyam dhanistharnsamabhiprapanno maghe yada yatyudayam surejyah 
saslyabdapilrvah prabbavah sa namna pravartate bhutahitastadabdah. 
Bee the Suryasiddhanta^ 1, 65, XIY, 1, 2 (edition of the Bibliotheca 
Indica, Calcutta, 1859, pp. 41, 360, 370) about the twelve-years' and sixty- 
years' cyol© of Byhsspafel : ■ 

56. BvSdasaghna gurpr yats bhagana vartarmanakaih. 

. iEaHbhi]^ sahita|ji 6uddha]^ sastya syur vijaySdaya^t, 
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From the general description in the sacred record it does 
not appear that the deluge was accompanied by any such 
phenomena as have proceeded from geological revolutions 
produced by violent eruptions of water. The early drift 
accumulations prove^ by their component elements^ that they 
belong to a period much antexior to the deluge of Noah^ 
but the crust and surface of the earth do not exhibit any 
clearly ascertained and indelible traces of the Noachian 
deluge, Notwithstanding that no such evidences of any 
great diluvian catastrophe are founds similar catastrophes 
and inundations^ which created gi^eat changes on the surface 
of the earth, have happened within that period. 

Since the researches of Professor Prestwich, the existence 
of man has been ti^aced to a period far beyond the limits 
of Biblical chronology ; nay, it is thought highly probable 
that human beings already existed in the so-called tertiary 
period, and hundred thousands of years must therefore 
have elapsed before come within touch of historical 
times. It is, however, possible that though man existed, 
he was at that early period both mentally and physically 
far below the species at pi^esent living. In fact we know 
hardly anything about these men beyond their bare exist- 
ence ; they have almost totally disappeared, without leaving 
anything behind them, save their bones and a few traces 
of their handiwork and implements. On the other hand 
the Chaldean and Biblical deluge-accounts prove through 
the survival of the companions of Xisuthros and Noah 
respectively the continuity of the human species, and inform 
us besides of events that pi’eviously occurred. The exist- 
ence of the Chaldean tablets prepared with the express 
purpose of preserving to posterity the learning of bye-gone 

1. Brahmam divyam tatBa pitryam pi-Sjapatyam guros tatbiu 
Saaranca savanam candram arksam inanani vai nava. 

2, Oatarbhii' vyavaharostra sauracaiidraj)k’asavaiiaih 
BSrhagpatyena fastyabdam jBeyam nanyais tu nityasab. 

U 
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thm^^ favors tlie assainptioB tliat according to the expec- 
tation of tlie inscribers the deluge would be confined by 
limits of time and place. These expectations appear to 
have been realised^ for the discovery of these tablets showg^ 
that there could not have taken place any great changes 
on the surface of the earth. 

In summing up the evidence derived from the Biblico- 
Chaldean account of the deluge^, assuming it to have been 
local and to have extended only over Mesopotamia and the 
contiguons countries, the Indian description of it must 
either have emanated from direct communications made 
by the descendants of survivors, or from reports, which 
events of such magnitude necessarily produce. As the 
Aryans had not yet entered India at such an early date, 
Manu could not have been in India, nor could the ark have 
landed on the Himalaya, or elsewhere in this country. 
This conclusion appears to be supported by the fact that the 
V'eda nowhere alludes to such an inundation. I omit alto- 
gether at this moment to consider the possibility of the 
deluge legend being known among the Gaiida-Dravidian 
population of India, but may point out that its connection 
with Malabar seems to lend a plausibility to such an 
assumption. 

If we were certain, which we are not, that Genesis 
supplies ns with an approximate date of the deluge, and 
that this deluge was, what is very pi’obable, identical with 
the Indian deluge connected with the name of Manu, we 
’ivould be able, as the Noachian flood, according to Biblical 
chronology, can be fixed at 2500 B.G., to utilize this date 
also for purposes of Indian history and start from it as the 
commencement of its first epoch. I regard the matsya- 
avatara of Visnu, however, in its connection wdth Manu as 
the first legendary date of Indian histoiy. This impor- 
tance that I ascribe’ to 'the fish avatara of Visiiu, as 
exemplified by ManiTs flood, has induced me to enter more 
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deeply mto tliis subject than might seem at first necessary 
from a superficial view of the question. The p>revailiiig 
Incliaii tradition that the three first ayataras of Visxiii 
belong to the Krta, the next four to the Treta;, the eighth 
and ninth to the Dvapara and the tenth to the Kali-yuga 
has no historical, weight. This inquiry has also brouglii 
to light the intimate connection between the Turanian 
tribes of the West with those of the East — a connection 
which will prove eveDtually of very great importance. 

Ox THE BalAGKAMA-STOXE. 

Vipp like other gods is worshipped by means of images 
{vigraha)} but his pious adherents prefer to revere him in 
the form of the Sal agrania-stone/ though jewels^ drawings 
and heaps of grain are also occasionally used to represent 
him.®- The worship of idols is always difficult and 
demands great attention. The slightest mistake or over- 
sight exposes the adorer to the wrath of the offended deity. 


Salagrajue manaa yjiutrti, taiH’Iule priiiimaaisii. 
hareli pnja prakartavya na til kevalabhutale. 

The derivaiiun of the word Sulagrama, Salagraiua or Saliyrhtna ih 
disputed. Soiue connect the word with the Sal or Sal-tree (Shorea robuBtii 
or Valeria robiista), and contend that it signifies a collection of such trees, 
which p'e said to grow in abundance in the neighbourhood of the Sahi' 
gramatirtha (sidanahi vrlrsamm gmmah). Others assert that it signifies 
mmgmva, the best stone, while others explain the first word of the com- 
pound sala or mra as formed of the prefix sa, with, and the noun am or 
ala (for no real difi'ereuce exists between r and 1), spoke of a wheel, curl, 
aaragrama or salagrarna in consequence signifying a c^fection of spiral 
curls. Others again affirm that the name is connected with ali, bee. The 
VajraMta worm, which bores the hole in the Salagrama, is by some 
commentators taken for a bee hhramara or ali^ and as the holes arc 
occasionally found in great numbers (gnima), the stone received tlxe name 
of Saiigrama. This opinion is expressed in a sidkaof the Fancardtragamo. 
mentioned to me by M.E.Ey. Y. Tatadesikatatacaryar ; 

Alayd vajrakrtas syus tadvrndam grama ucyato, 
Aligramasametatyat saligramas sa ucyate. 

A, wrong ocjn|eoturo connects it with Saila, rook. 
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wlio in fcsOine torm^ e.g.^ as. Karasiiiiha^ .'is easily disposed- :te 
get angry nnd to take reyenge on the incautious worshipper. 

The peculiar outward appearance of the Salagrama with 
its perforated hole {chidra or dvdra)^ its spiral convolution 
icakrfi)^ its various colours (mr^/a) and other striking 
marks offers to the untutored mind of the superstitious 
beholder ample scope for astonishment and ’wonder^ and as 
this stone possesses besides considerable magnetic force, 
one need not be surprised that divine or supernatural 
powers are ascribed to it, and that it is regarded as a 
manifestation of the deity. In this light it was without 
doubt viewed by the aboriginal inhabitants of India long 
before the Aryans invaded this country, and at a later 
period it attracted likewise the attention of the conquering 
race. The several formations were eventually considered 
as representations of various deities, but the Aryans re- 
garded the Sfilagraiua mainly as the emblem of Visi^u, 
who is in fact the only Hindu deity actually w'orshipped 
111 its shape, and wlio is believed to really dw^ell in it.®^' 

The cause of the existence of so many various specimens 
of tlie Sfilagrama will be easily understood, when it becomes 
clear, that this pebble is a mucli-waterworn concretion 
containing Ammonites and other shells such as Brachio- 


Srilagramaginr Havih, yasuiuddiiaris sthitai^ latra prudurbbavair 
anekasal.u 

Wu iind also the folio wiug versos iu the PatOjiapuraHa : 
Balagrainasiiriyam tii sada Srikisnapujauauij 
nityarn saunilutas tafcra sillagrame jagudgarnlt .... 
SalagrrinmsiHriipi yatra tinthati Kesavah, 
tatra devasaras sarvo blmraiiani caiurdasa. 
in tl'io Brhaummdlija the second half is : 

‘‘na budliante grahas tatra bhutavaitalakadayah.” 

Salagramasiia yatra tatra tirtham tapovanani 
jatah sannihitas tatra bhagavSn Madhnsudanalu 
Compare also Bcvlmahatmya lXf 24, 76 : 

Salagramasiia yatra tatm sannihitd llarih 
tatraiva bahfmfr vasati sarvatirfchasamanvita. 

A gr«t mnhQT of similar llokas ccmld be quoted, btit:thes« will mMm, 
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pods. It is represented in tliree different formations; 
either as an unbroken pebble, or as one so broken that the 
fossil shell can be seen inside, or it is merely an outer frag- 
ment of the pebble, %vhich shows in its interior the impression 
of the surface of the shell it previously surrounded. 

Sec -:1 'CoiHiifQ to the Eatft Indies and ChinUy translated from tBe 
Frciicli ut Monsieur Soutici'a(..,by Francis Magnus, Calcutta, 1788, Tol. 1, 
pp. '10— 12 ; TJie stone of Salagramau is nothing but a petrified siieil of 
the species oi‘ cvrnc/^ d'ammon : the Indians suppose it represents Yicbe- 
nou, because tiie.v discover nine different shades which refer to the nin-e 
incarnatiuiis of that god. It is found in the river of .Oachi, one of the 
arms of the Ganges, it is very heavy, commonly of a black colour, and 
sometimes violet, the form is oval or round, a little flat, and nearly resem- 
bles a touehslono, anti is shallow* in the inside, there is only a small hole 
on the outside, but tvitliin it is almost concave, and furnished in the interior 
coats above and below with spiral lines, which terminate in a point towards 
the middle, and in many these two points touch. Some Indians imagine 
it is a small wovin •which woi'ks upon the stone in this manner to prepare 
a habitation for Viclienou. OtJiers have found in these spiral lines the 
figure of his cliukranu These stones are very rare, and the Brahmans fix 
a great value on them, •when they represent the gracious transformations 
of Ticheiiou, but vi’lienthey border a little on the violet, they denote his 
incarnations in the form of a man, a lion, a wild boar, &c. When that is 
the case, no follower of this god dares to koei> them in his house,* the 
Saiiiassis Jilone nre bold enough to carry them and to make the daily 
ceremonies to them. The\' are kept also in the temples.’' 

Compare the Mhceilaneotis Essans by H. T. Golebrooke, London, 1878, 
Vol. X, p. 173, Note 1, in the article on - the religious ceremonies of the 
Hindus and of the Brahmins specially.” “ The salagramas are black stones 
found in a part of the Gandaki river, within the limits of Nepal. They 
are mostly round and are commonly perforated in one or more places by 
worms, or, as the Hindus believe by Ylslinu in the shape of a reptile. 
According to the number of perforations and of spiral curves in each, 
the stone is supposed to contain Vishnu in various characters ... In like 
manner stones are found in the Narmada, near Onhar m^ndatta, which are 
considered as types of Siva, and are called BSinling.^//Thc salagrama is 
found upon trial uot to be calcareous, it strikes fire with steel and scarcely 
at all effervesces wdth acids.” Bead also Colonel Wiiford’s articles on the 
ancient Geography of India in the Asiatic Besearcbes, Vol. XIY, pp. 414, 
416 : There are four stones, ■which are styled Saila-mdtjdj and are accord- 
ingly %vorshipped, whenever they are found. The first is the Saila, or 
stone Just menHoned (Sailagrama)-, the second, which is found abundantly 
In the ri^ er Sona^ is a figured stone, of a reddish colour, with a sup- 
posed figure of GaneB in the shape of an elephant, and commonly called 
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In consequence of this fundamental dilferoiice a great 
number of varieties e^sist^ which are arranged into various 
classes according to the colour {varm)^ curl (cahra)^ hole 
{bila or cMdra), shape {;murf/i)j size {stkulasiihmnambhMa), 
circumference {farimmm)^ measure (j/rtun5wa),base (asana)^ 
line {miidra)f separate portions {avayaua)^ of the Sala- 
grama. Another division is made according to their hahitat^ 
or place of their origin^ whether they belong to the water 
or to the land^ Le,y whether they Bjvejalaja or dlialajaj tmd 
their qualities vary according to this difference, 


Gayiem-ca-iJathar : the third, is found io iho Xarmniada ; and the fourth, 
is a single stone of rock, which is the Saila-moya, of the third part of the 
bow of ParaiuTfirna, after it had been broken by Pmiachandra, Jt is still 
to be seen, about seven Cos to the N. E. of Jayiaca-pu rci in Tairabhiicfa, at 
a place C2b\led Dhanuch-grama , or the village of the bow, occasionally called 
SaiJa'maya^'ptirj or yroma, according to the Bhuvuna-coia,” 
la a letter read at the meeting of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta in 
October 1830, Dr. Gerard of Subathu observed that he had discovered in 
a lofty position (15,000 feet) of the Himalaya range, an extensive fossil 
tract of shell formation of which he describes four classes, and of the 
fourth thus wndtes : Belemnites and Orthoceratites mmeralized by the 
same material as the Ammonites (iron clay and pyrites). Their abund- 
ance in the beds of motintam torrents, especially the Gundak, has been 
long known, as they form an indispensable article in the sacra of the Hindu 
ThaJcoordicaree, under the name of Salagrama*'^ (see Charles Coleman’s 
Mythology of the Hindus, London, 1882, p. 176). Compare the Memorandum 
on the fossil shells discovered in the Himalayan mountains, by the Bev. E. 
E%''erest in the Asiatic EesearcheSf Yol. XYIII, Part II, pp. 107 — 114, and 
Observations on the Spiti Valley by Surgeon 3. G, Gerard in the same 
volume, pp. 238'— 277, %vhere we read on pp. 276, 277 j that “ before cross- 
ing the boundary of Ladak into Basahir 1 was gratified by the discovery 
of a bed of marine fossil shells resembling oysters and clinging to the back 
in a similar manner .... on the crest of a pass elevated 17,U(X) feet.” 
Mudnlksetre parimanam Stsanam nulrtibhedakam, 
Bthulasuksmavibhedam ca cakralaksanam evaca . . , 
Yaraariipadyavayavaib pramEttabilalancbanaih, 
dvaradesavibhedena bhedab kasancit ncyate . . . 

Oakrakaram vinirmanam tatra kuryur hi sarvasah, 
jalasthalamatham oaiva taccakrara trividham smxtain, 

Hiskesaram ki ^bhnktam taccakram mat hasanjfiakam , 
id%m |va clvidhi ^ prBktam Jalastbalavltahedatah. 
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The principal marks ai*e the curls, holes, colour and 
shape. The cahras^ curls, or spiral convolutions, are of the 
utmost importance ; they are divided into matlia (cell) and 
hemra (fikment). The latter possess superior merit and 
are ascribed to the water within the stone in which the 
fabulous vajraJdfa lives, The varieties of curls are con-* 
aiderable and are credited with producing various effects 
in the fortunes of those w^ho ^vorship stones marked in such 
a manner. A Salagrama may have one to twelve such curls* 
The Cakranadi is the river which abounds in Salagrama- 
cakras and cakras are according to the legend even found 
engraved on the heads, backs and bones of the creatures 
who live there, on men as well as on animals,^* 

^ ® Atrfisti kiiranaiu yacca tat te samyagnigaclyate, 

rasam yasyani silayam tu sambhnnkte kitakali knailj. 

Prityii tasyam prajtlyeta cakram tat kesarair yutam, 
rasmat utpadyate cakram mathasaujnam pliaHlpadam. 

CakrSbliyam ca silii Jileya saetasasta vasiiadhare, 
yatprdktam dvividham cakram tatpunar dviviclham bhavet, 
Jalajastnalajani caiva laksaiiam tasya kathyate. 

Susuigdham diptisamyuktain cakram tajJaJajam bbavet, 
karka^am ksinatejo yat taccakraui stha-lajam bhavet. 

Etayor jalajam sastam nadiparvataydgatah, 
madhyamam sthalajam pruktam parvatasyaiva yogatah 
^ ^ Cakrejaa kambuna va ca padmena gadayaiikita, 

tatra Srib pratyaham tisthet sadii sampat taya viset . . . 

Samacaksva param nipam cakranilm laksatiam mime, 
sarvasiddhikaram caiva sarvakiimrirthasadhakam. 

Laksanam yacca cakrSprim taccbximsva mabSmunej 
dharmakilmarthamoksanu m purusarthaikabetukam . 

Gapdakyascottare tire girirajasya daksine, 

ksetram tii Vispusunnidhyam sarvakBetrottamottamam, 

Yojanadvadasamitam babutirthasamakulam, 

tatra Cakranadinama tirtham Brabmavmirmitam. 

Tasyottare mabaBrngam mama pritikaram tatba, 
tacchayabbigatas tatra pasfiprisca Khagesvara, 

Saccihnaiscihmta^caiva taravd dharapitale, 

narapam api paksindra^ kiucib kalanivasinam 

Sarrastbiau bhaveccakram mastake prsthaeva ca (C7arudap^^ra^a), 
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The Salagrama may be flafc^ long, small, oval, round, and o! 
fongli OF of soft} surface ; one as small as an AmalaM fruit 
{Emblic Myrobalam) is most Mglily esteemed/^® Though 
generally black, SElagramas of bine, violet, green, yellow, 
brown, red, white and other colours are also found. So far as 
the hole is concerned, those stones are particularly valued in 
which the width of the opening equals one-eighth of the cir- 
cumference, of less value are those where it equals one- 
fourth, while those in which it amounts to three-eighths are 
held to be of indifferent value, 

A Salagrama without marks is not esteemed, while 
every good SarlagrEma is worshipped as a sacred place or 
G-ood and bad. qualities.. .are niiysteriouBly,. con- 
nected with the various Salagramas, the same stone can cause 
prosperity to one individual and destruction to another. I 
shall content myself with giving below a few examples of 
the influence ascribed to the Salagrama. A soft one fulfils 
the wishes of the worshipper, a small secures heavenly 
reward, a cool gives pleasure, a black fame, a red sovereignty, 
one with a wide hole destroys a family, one with crooked 
curls creates fear, one in which the cakras are arranged 
unevenly causes misery, a smoke-coloured makes stupid, a 
brown kills the wife of its owner, one with many holes turns 
its worshipper into a tale-bearer.^ 2 However, not always 

TaaraHt tarn pujayet nifcyam clharmakaEiurthasiddhaye. 
tatrapyrimalakftaija sdk^ma cativa jii tatliii. 

Vifctasiikastamo bhaga uttamam cakmlaksanam, 

Eiadhyamam tii caturbfailgam kanijas tii tribhagakaiB {P»rnua> 
mhgraha). 

Lriilchanena Yaiii ya syat api*asasfca tu sa 
*' ^ Salagramahiya yat pimyam k^etram traiidkyaTisracaBi, 
tatrriEti oa Haris sak^at sanraddTals samanvifeali. ' 

Compare oa this subject the Balagruraafaksam, Laksnunm^ayanci' 
Merutantm, and ©specially the Corapendiam ^rlramvjrahhakii* 
ratnakara. 

Sviyavarai ME pSjya BrahmaaSdyaib saklmptaye, h 
lill msaitraslddhiia ra^fSsIddhlm kardti oa, 
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the same virtues Jiiiil faults are in the various descriptions 
ascribed to tlie same kind of stones. 

A Salagrama-stoiio and a Tulasi plant should be revered | 
in every liouse^ otherwise such a house is like a burning 
groiuid/'^ yet two Salagramas together should not be 
worshipped in one and the same house; a similar rule 
applies tu the linga.'*’ A Sfilagrama should neither be 
bought liui' sold for a certain fixed price^, those who do 
not observe this precept go to helh'^^ He who offers a 
Salagrclma us a present is regarded to have given the best 

M'ecakii kirttilia clhauca.Bga'ravat sa yasoharu, 
p;ia<jurtipv”irfcbaAamaiH inalinii papadhikari. 

Pi'ia putraphalam dadyai aravarnfi suriiii haret, 
niia saiidi.satr* laksiuhn dhumrabha harate matiia. 

Hug'aprada raktavarua siiidilrribha mahilkalini, 
daridryakarini vakra samS sarvarthasadhika. 

Sfcliula riilianti caivFiyuh siiksma svalpaaiatim liaret, 
pujftplialam irinchitayri xiispliala lailoauam viiul. 

Rapila cittavaika lyaai notrarogauca karbura, 
bimgxiil bhangakari jn^ya baliucakrapamanada. 
baksaHantarahinfl ea dovacakrii viyogada, 

\'xhanmuklii kaiatragimi Txhaccakra sutaii haret . . . 

Cakrain va kevalam padiiialaiiehanam tvatha va gada. 

Lriuchanam viinamfiiri rti Havir Laksmya salia sthitah, 
tasmin geiif* na daridryara na soko marapad bbayani. 

Na caivilgnibhayam tatra grahair dustair na badbyate, 
ante niokso bbayam tasya ptljanildova nityasah. 

Yad gxhr* niisfci tiilasi salagramasilarcanara, 
amasfinasadxsam vindyat tadgxham snbbavarjitam . . . 

Sa dbanyah purusoioke sapbalam tasya jivitam, 
salagraxnasiki suddba gxhe yasya ca pujit^. 

Grhe liiigadvayam narcyam ganesatrayam eva ca, 
dvau .sankbau narcayennityani na saktitrayam eva ca. 

Dve cakre dvarakayiis tu narcyam saryadvayam tathii, 
sfilagrarnas sanirdi pujyfib nadvayam in kadacana. 

Vifama na ca pnjyas te visame caika eva hi. 
naksataih piljayet Visnuin iia ketakya Sadasivain. 

SalagrriTnasilayfis tu niillyam udgliatayet kvacit 
vikretfi krayakartii va narake vai patet dhruvam. 
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laiiil circle. It should also not be touched either Ijj a 
Sodra^ or by an outcast, or by a wo man. The sacred 

stone should be carefully kept apart in a shrine, between 
Tulasr leaves and wrapt up in a clean cloth. It should be 
often perfumed and washed, the water used on such an 
occasion becomes sanctified and fit to be drunk as holy 
water. The Salagrama is to be plentifully supplied with 
milk, rice and other requisites ; this is also done to test the 
quality and for choosing the proper stone.'’ '' 

The head of the family should at least once a day,'^-' 
after his morning ablutions, or at evening-dawn, offer his 
prayers to the Salagrama. Closing his eyes, he rings the 
bell to announce the approach of Visnu and to warn the 
people to stand off, because the god is appearing from the 
Salagrtoa, which is placed on a small tray or siihhdsana 
(throne). He supplies the burning lamps with camphor, 
sprinkles water on himself and on the stone, and offers to 
the god, while uttering his mmfras or prayers, afghya, 
pdclya^ U ('/.manly a j sndnlyuj pamya and annUiWmm^^^ 


Sulagramasilacakraiii yo daclyat ditnaiu uttaniain, 
bbuc<akram tena datfcam syat sasanavanakuiiaiiaia . . . 

Yo dadiiti ailam Visnoh salagrriTnasamndbhavrim, 
vipraya vipramukbyaya teuostam bahubliir inakhaih. 

Salagramo na aprastavyo hmavarpair vasmidbare, 
stnsixdrakarasamsparsd vajrasparszidliiko matah, 

Moliiit yalisarrispraet siidru yosid vapi kadacaiia, 
m patet narake gbore yavat abbutasainplavam. 

Kslre vS taadule vapi sfilagminam mvesayet, 
distvadhikyaHi tayoh kificiii gxhpiyat bnddInnrJIu narab. 

It is asserted that rice and milk gain in weight, if a Salagrama is placed 
in them. ■ 

Salagramam Harescihnam prafcyahaiu pnjayet imrah. 

’ ^ Such mantras are : 

“ Om bijam sviihu salagraniavasisriraniaprityartlie viiiiyugah. Om namu 
bhagavate hidayilya namatu Yisnave lirase Bvilha, Salagramavasine 
§ikhayai vausat. Sarvabhistaphalapradaya kavaeaya hnnn Sakaladuri- 
ta^varine netratrayaya vau^at SSlagramaya svaha. Astray a bha(.’^ 

Om name bhagavato Yisaave, SHlagrrimanmisind sarvublustaphala- 
prndaya sakaladTiritani?arini Saiagramaya svahii/’' 
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ilo rlien walks three times from the right side round the 
Balagrama, repeats the thousand names of Vision, and after 
liiiisliiijg his prayers takes his food. 

The efficiency of the stone to secure the blessings of this 
as well as of the next w^orld is firmly believed in by pious 
HindiisT^ In consequence of this it is shown to dying 
liersoiis and water poured on the Tulasi plant is sprinkled 
on them through the hole of the stone in order to secure 
to them the benefit of dying in KaS - even sinners when 
they receive it^, have their sins condoned/ w-iiile it confers 
likewise pleasure on the departed Manes. 

The hole or opening of the Salagraina^ which is in fact its 
most important feature, is ascribed to the action of the 
legendary insect Fqjraklta, The stoi’y goes that the divine 
Narayana or Vision wandered once in the form of a golden 
bee or Vajraklta on the surface of the earth. The gods 
seeing him whirling about with very great splendour, 
assumed also the shape of golden bees and approached him. 

’ * Vail pojayefc Harlia cakrd sriiagrrimasarniiclbhar?, 
rujaKuyasaiiasrriua tCndsfcam prativilsaram. 

Vad amananii Vediiiitri Bralmia nirgnpam acyiitam, 
tat |>ra8ruld bliavr-t isrnam salagrainayilarcanrit. 

Kdi id vadasttl i n gaisfcii pu jitaih svarnapajikajaih , 
yat syfit dvridar^avars("sii dinenaikciia tad bharet. 

Siilagrainasamfpo tii kroHaniiitram samantatali, 
kil,akc>’pi mi'tu yati TaiknnUiabhuvanain gnlia. 

■ " Sniagraniasilasparsali kdtiyaj iiaplialapradah, 
inaraiiat tatsamipesu Kilsitixlyaplialain bhavet. 

• ■' Api papasamucarah karmanyanadliikarinab, 

Salagramiircakri vaisya iiaiva yanti yamalayam. 

Kamaih krudhair madair Idbliair vyilptd yo’tra nariidhipa, 
so’pi yilti Harer lokam sSlagraraasilarcanat. 

SalagTamasiirim distva yanti papanyanekasah, 

Bimhtm clrstyfi yatlia yanti vane mrgagana, bhayat. 

' * Sfilagramasiiagre tu yah sraddham kurute narab, 

IVaavanti pitaras trptah kalasaiikbyS tii naiva hi. 

This slaka occurs in the Matsyapurana, it is also found in the Padma- 
piirfina where, liowever, the second half is as follows : pitaras tasya 
tisthanti tiptab kalpasatam dwi. 
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The world surrounded by the swarm of bees was set a-whirl- 
ing and whirled about to such an extent that Visno afraid of 
the consequences^ assumed the shape of a rock and stopped 
the niovingof Garuda and of the gods, upon which Garnda 
entered into a big hole of the rock, followed by all the 
gods as l>ees, who made themselves each a separate tene- 
raent for the conv'ersion of the infidels.* 

Lientcmant-Colonel F. Wilford"'" says in his essay On 
the anemnt Geography of India : The c>rigin of this rocky 
hill is connected with a most strange legend, which I shall 
give in the abstract. Vishnit^ iniwiliing to subject him- 
self to the dreaded power, and influence, of the ruler of 
the planet Saiurn^ and having no time to lose, was obliged 
to have recourse to his or illusive powers, which are 

very great, and he suddenly became a rocky mountain."^ 

® Hiraayagarbho bhagavan jldjo Narayanab STayaui, 
vajrakitah prabhutatvnccacara Tasudhritab^. 

Sauvarnam bhrataaram distva devas tadnlpaclbarinah, 
npataBtbiir mahatmanam bbi’amantam atitojasain ; 

Sadaijghuibliir jagatsaiTani vyiiptaiii (“taccariicaram, 
hiraiiyagarbiiabhrainarair bhraniitam bhrantavat sadii. 

Dxsiva jagatpatir Viswnr Valnatcyain sanatanabj 
rtirodha sailanlpcpa jagatilm hitakfirakab. 

Niruddhavegab sahasa. pravivefea vilaxa mabat, 
tasmin praviste bhramaras tadvilam vivisub bubbam. 

Cakrits svara svam mahat voBtna koHakuraTafc Jitmanab, 
nastikanam pratyayartham vajrakitrib aaclaiiglirayab {Dharnia- 
mmhifn). 

Sc(3 AMaiic Researchei^i and TmusaciiimSy Yob XIV, p. 414 (Cal- 
entta, 1822). 

” In A I'l'cw o/ the hii<tvrtj^ Litt'raiuf'e, and rcUifiim of the JUndoos by 
the Kev. W. Ward (Madras, 1863) a similar story is given on p|>. 174, 175 : 
“ The reason why this stone has been deified is thus given in tbe Shreebba- 
gnvutu : — Visbnoo created the nine planets to preside over tbe fates of 
men. Shunce (Saturn) commenced bis reign by proposing to Brumba, 
that be sbonld first come under bis influence for twelve years. Brumba 
referred him to Visbnoo, but this god, equally averse to l)o brought under 
the dreaded mfiucnce of this inauspicious planet, desired Baturn to call 
upon him the next day, and immediately assuincd the form of a mountain. 
The next day Batura was not able to find 'Visbnoo, but discovering that 
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“ Tills is called ScvUa-mdya^ of a rochy mountain the illusive 
''form, but Saturn soon found him ont^ and in the shape 
'' of a worm^ forced himself through, gnawing every part 
of this illusive body, For one year of Sahirn was VisJmu 
‘^^thus tormented, and through pain and vexation, he 
^^sweated most profusely, as may be supposed, particularly 
" about the temples, from which issued two copious streams, 
the Crishia or black, and the Sweta-Qanddct or white 
Gaiidaci ; the one to the east, and the other to the west. 
After one revolution of Suturn, Vishnu resumed his own 
" shape, and ordered this stone to be worshipped, which of 
" course derives its divine right from itself, without any 
" previous consecration, as usual in all countries in which 
" images are %vorsliipped.^^ 

lliG stories told by Colonel Wilford and Eev. W*. Ward 
about Saturn I have not been able to find as yet in any 
Purana. The Rev. W. Ward is, I think, wrong in ascribing 
his version to the Sribh^avatapurana* My suspicion is 
that both accounts are made up from different sources 
and that a legend of Visnu as Mohim forms the real basis 
of the narrative of Colonel Wilford. 

In another Sanskrit tale the gods became Aajrakitas 
through the curse of Gandaki, who in her turn was cursed 
into becoming a black sluggish river, an allusion per- 

lic ]]sad nnitecl himself to mount Gimdukee, he entered the mountain in the 
form of a worm ealiod vajrukeetu (thunderbolt worm). He continued 
thus to alllict the moiintain-formed Vishnoo for twelve years, when Vish- 
noo assumed his proper shai)e, and commanded that the stones of this 
mountain should be worshipped, and should become proper representatives 
of himself ; adding that each should have twenty-one marks in it, similar 
to those on his body, and that its name should be shalgramu.” 

“ Kitayonim prapadyetha” iti gandakyS,li suran prati sape. Tena 
karmavipakena jadfi krsna nadi bhaveti devanam gandakim prati sape ca 
jrite Yisiiuiia tatsamsldhanayoktam tatbil : 

Sinu Brahman, Mahadcn^al Sxau deva Gajanana; 
sadguryau brahmawaii grahamatahgau sapato* tra vai. 

Bhavisyatas tayor moksam bhavisyami kalevaram, 
sirnam bhavisyati yada tanmeddmajjasambhavah, 
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haps to the Krsiia Gaiidaki mentioned above. Brahman 
and &va.. in fact assumed the form of A'^ajrakltas from the 
nniiTOw and fat of a decayed body^ but eventually the 
curse was removed through the agency of Visiiu^ the gods 
resumed their previous forms^ and Gandaki became a pure 
and sacred river. 

■' The SalagTama-stone is in its various forms or muriis 
dedicated to the several cieities and these forms have special 
names, v The Bairagis or wandering mendicants make the 
study of these various species their particular business^ s< > 
much so that they are regarded as the proper authorities in 
this matter. Except an insignificant minority, fxII these shapes 
are dedicated to Visnu, and in many instances^ more than 
one variety is ascribed to one and the same kind/There exist 
thus, so far as I know, 10 varieties of tbeKrsiia-Salagrama, 
13 of Krsinilia, 12 of Sania, 9 of Narayana, G of Gopala, 4 of 
KOrma, Varahaand Sudarsana respectively, 3 of Balaramo;, 
and 2 each of Vamana, Barasurama, Drimodaxvi and Vrisu^ 
deva. Six and occasionally more shapes are ascribed to 
Siva, 5 to Bi'ahman, 2 to and Siva collectively, and 

one each to the Trinulrti, IS'ara, Laksmi, Sesa, Surya, Gulra, 
Dattatreya, Kartavlryarjuna, Dharmaraja, Ganesa, Iviinda- 
Uni, and to the five household cieities (pancayataiianiQrtayah 
?,e., to x\..ditya, Ambika, Vispu, Ganesa and Mahesvara) 


Frisanantargatah kitfl vajrakliyal.i prabli{i\'isyat}ia. 

See Tachaspafya^ compiled by TaraiiathaTarkaYHchaspati, Tot I Vj p. 6000 
under Salagriiina. 

The names of these rnilnis of the SalagTauja are; 

I, those of Vispu ; Matsya, Kiirma, Varaha, Svetavaraha, Lakaiuivaraliaj 
Bhu (Dharapi) varahaj Suddhavaraha, K|simha, Yidarana Xrsirhlin} 
Baksasantakanrsim ha> A ghdranrsim ha, MahuH rsimha, Yi vrtasyanxsi m ha, 
Kuksinisiiiiha, Haranysimha, Yibhisananxsimha, Adhomukhanisimha, 
Kapilanpimha, Balanxsimha, Laksmxnysimha, Yumana, BaclMvSmana, 
SantaparaSurama, Ugi'aparasurima, inimamurti, Dasaratharama, Sftii- 
rama, Tarakabrahmasitarama, Da^akanthakuhintaknrama. Yiraramaj 
Vijayarama, H||Jtarama, Kodandamna, Kalinrisakararama, Srirania, 
PadibMrSma, Slrapafi, Balarama, Pralamblmghna, Bauddha, Kalki, 
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Kundaliiji or Sakti is tli€^ same as Bhavanl^ and to her two 
Tfirieties are ascribed. It is even said that Maliadevi re- 
sides in the Sfilagrama.^^^ The Salagrama-stone is found in 
X{‘pa] in the upyicr course of the river Gandakb also known 
as Salagnlma^ and marked on the maps as Salagraina riverj 

Kr-yava, Narfiyaiia (Malianiivayaf-ia), Syfirnalanarilyaiaa, Laksminaniyana, 
Nanttifir;! yaaa, K il panarayaaa, Yirfutarayaiya, Mayanara5'ana, Madliava, 
l^uvirida, Visinij Miiliavisuii, Madluisiidana, Trivikraiiia, Vanianaj Dadlii- 
xainana, SrFdharaj Ifrsike&a, Piidmaiiablia, Diiinddara, LaksmidainddaPii, 
Saiikarf'iMa, Vasiiddva. Santavasiideva, Pradyuinina, Aniruddlia, Purusot- 
taam, Adhok^aja, Aeyuta, Janardana, Upcndm, Hari, Kisna, Balakxsaa, 
Gupalakxsaa, Guvardlianakisiia, Traildkyamolianakxsna, Saubhagya- 
v'aradakxsna; iiakiniinkxsiia, Vijayakxsna, Cddamanikisnaj Sanatanakrsna, 
JjiiaiiarijtiyukxHna, Pdrijataiiarakxsaa, Syamautakaharakrsna, Kamsaniar- 
danakx>iia, Kaliyarnardaiiakrsna, CfiM nraaiardanakispa, Govardbaiiagopalaj 
Srjg'jpiiki, SaiitaurigO'pfda, LfdvSmigupiila, Madaniigopfila, Vamsagdpvdla, 
Guvaxdhatiadliara, VaikiiiiUia, Hayagrlva, Catnrbhiija. Fundarlkaksa, 
Siidarsaria, SuddhaHudarisana Ubhayasudarsana, Samasndarsana, Yoges- 
vara, Yisiaipaajaraj Yajiiamdrti, Simsumara, ^ Ham«a, Paramaliamsa, 
Lak-sioipati, Guriidadli%''aja, Yatapatras^iii, Sesasayin, Yisvambliaxa, 
Pitaaiblairadiiara, Satyavirasravas, AiarfcaharaHa, Gartula, Ya^nanialiii, 
Mukundfi, Sri vatsairifichaiia, Dharaaidbara, Yugaraja, Srimilrti, 
Sribadi-iya, Dflvaddva, Kapikij Av'yaya, Kslrabbisayiii, Mtisakij'udha, Gakra- 
pfiidj Bab'irdpa, Jagadyoiu, Yisvaksena, Hailiaya, &c. 

II, iliofeu u£ Sini : Siidyujata, Yaniaddva, xVgbora, Tatpuriisa, Lsaiia, 
Sarvasailjim, SaiVkara, Candrasdkhara, Sivanabha, Bhava, Tryarabaka, 
Ididrjan’, Sambha, I.svaiiij Mxtyufijaya and Eudra. 

III, tboBo ol“ Braliiuau : Paraniespiin, Fitamaba, Hiranyagarbba, 
Svayaaiblid and Catarmukhn. 

lYj tba UYo indrfcis ascribed to Yisau, and Siva collectively are Hari- 
bara and Sivanurfiyana. 

Sfilagraman, atlid vaksje saktikitasamudbbavrin, 
yesfun piljanato devi Bhavanl snprasidati. 
brlvidija sd tale cakramilrdlmi cbatram pradrsyate, 
vfiiiye giiaatruMdtri niurdima snigdba syamakhilestada. 

MahdMH tii s:i jneya yonicilinasamanvita, 
dvieeliidradhyri sarvasilu trikondnankita ca ya. 
yadayiidbrikrtiscordhvam tarn devim tatra nirdiset, 
devisilu sneakru yii daksamiirgeua tamyajet; 

Sarjitfi vfimaniargena Idkadvayasakhayaha, 
yii cakrarabita deviBililm tiini vainatoYcayet. 

Bee ^fafsya^pumm XIII, 34 0 : 

Saiagraine inabadevi sivalinge sivapriya. 
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a northern tributary of the GangOvS. The special portion of 
the stream where the most valuable and most efficacious 
stones are found is distinguished by the name of Oak- 
ranadi, and said to be twelve yOjaiias north of the lower 
Gandaki. The whole neighbourhood is highly esteemed 
and famous for its sanctity, so that a visit to the Sala- 
gramatirtha confers great merit on a man. The mighty 
king Bharata, however, was disappointed, for he did not 
obtain the desired happiness by staying in this place. The 
Gandaki was known to the ancients as Kondocliates, as I 
have already mentioned elsewhere.*^ ^ 

® ^ See p. 1 14', K. 10, where 1 hinted that a connection may exist between 
the name of the river and that of the Gaud (Gond) aborigines. Compare 
also the Indiache Alter thimahmidc von Christian Lassen, Yol. X, Zw’eite 
Auflage, 1SG7, p. 75 : 

** Der Hanptarm des Flusses entspringt bei Mastang auf deni 
X^lateaii-Lande im Xoi’dcn des Dhacalagiri, jswischen welchom und dem 
Bvetaghara Cl* die hbchste Kette durchbricht ; an ihm isfc ein Pass nach 
Tibet. In seiucm obern Laufe bringt er Bnhujfama oder Ammoniten- 
Petrefaco^ mit sich, in doiien der Indische Glaiibe Verkbrpeningen des 
ris/inn erblickt ; daher seine Heiligkeit and der starko Pesuch seiner 
Wallfahrtsorte ; ancli wird er selbst mlcKjrhnl genannt und mit eiuem 
Nfuuon des Gottes : Narajani ; wie bei der Jamuna imd Gangii siiul aueh 
an seiuem Uraprunge beisse Quellen. Er ist der Hauptstrom des Landes 
Kepdl im weitern Sinne, Das Gebiet ihm im Westen bis zur Rapti heist 
Parraia^ d. h. Bergland, oder Malajahhiimii derselben Bedentung; darunter 
nach Siiden liegt das Gebiet Kaohi. (Kalmjandlkd^ in Raj. Tar. IV, 545, die 
schwarze Gandika, werin nicht ctwas anderes dariii liegt).” Read also 
Cob Wilford's: On the ancient Oangraphij of India^ Asiatic Researches, 
Yol. XIV, pp. 412, 413, 415: “The Gandaci or Qandacdvaii is called 
Qandac in the spoken dialects, and it is the Qondochntea of Megasthenes . . . 
The name of this atone is written Bailagram^ Sailachacra^ 

and Gandact-^iln. People, who go in search of the Salagram, travel 
as far as a place called Thmcol^cote at the entrance neaidy of the 
snowy moantains. To the south of it is a village, where they stop, 
and procure provisions. This village was probably called Sailapiir or 
Sailagrdnif from its situation near a Baila or rooky hill, and from it this 
famous stone was denominated BaUagramt as well as the river. Thdccd 
is mentioned in ArrowsmUli's map. The river Qandacd is so called 
because it proceeds from a mountain of that name. The people of Naypdla 
call it Oundacl because it proceeds from the Cunda-sthala or the two 
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Various legends are told about Gaodaki, who «appears in. 
different guises as a deity, an Apsaras in the heaven o£, 
Krsna or Vi^nu, as the wife of an Asura, as identical with 
Tulasi or Vriida, and as a rivei\ The Sndevibhagavata con- 
tains these stories in different places, and I have put these 
accounts here together into one narrative, in order to point 
out their connection with one another. 

Tulasi (or Gmidalu according to other accounts) lived as 
a Gopi in Goloka, the heaven of Krsna, who was very fond 
of her. Easeh-arl (or Eadhi), another favorite wife of the 
god, saw once that Tulasi was dissatisfied with her husband, 
and, angry about it, cursed her into becoming a mortal.*^ ^ 

cavities, or depressions of the temples of VishnUf in tlie shape of a mountain, 
as I observed before.” 

DasaydjanavistirMe mama ksetre dvijottama, 
uttare caiva digbhage pramanam yojanam tathu. 

Sanumlma parvatastu cakranamaHkita nadi, 
Visnimiimamsakotthani mama rupani sarvatali, 

Tri-kalam sikharikutascilpsaroganasevitah , 

Sailamdrtir aham tatra cakrakhyam tu ca yam viduh. 

Sddasair upacurais tn tatrfircam samvidhaya ca, 
gandharvair vividhaiscaiva samstdya Madhustidanam, &c. — 
{Fadma^urnna) , 

‘Krandakyascuttare tire girirajasya daksiae, 
ksetram tu Yisaiisannidhyat sarvaksetrottamdttamam, 

Y d j anad vii das arnit am bahiit I r thasamiikulam , 
tatra Cakranadinarnatirtham Brahraavinirmitam. 

Tasydttare mahasriigam mama pritikaram tathii, 
tacchayabhigatiis tatra pasiinasca Khagesvara.” 

(Oarudnpuram), see p. 341, n. 57. The Sdlagrmalaksana contains also 
these verses up to Brahinavinirmitam or B^-ahmavinUcUam and then 
continues as follows ; 

Hiranyam vajrakitena nirmitaiseakrasancayaih, 

Saiagramasilas tatra tlrthe tisthanti saihyutah. 

Oakraisoihnaisoa gacohanti nanamurtinidhim priye, 
miirtibhedjl nigadyante tatraikasitinamakah. 

Brilhmyah Saivyo madiyasca varadanat samudbhavah, 
tasu murtisu ya labdhah tatra ptijam caret biidhah. 

* See Devihlidgavata IX, 17, 24< — 26 : 

24 Hasesvari samagatya dadarsa rasamaiigale, 
govindam bhartsayamasa mam sasapa rusanvita, 
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Radha liad likewise cursed a GOpa called Sudaman^ an 
admirer of Tulasi^ causing liim to leave lieawen and become 
anAsiira.^" consoled Tulasi^ who was aggrieved 

at the eurse^ by saying, thafc^ through doing severe penance 
in her next birth, Brahman would grant her a boon in 
making her the wife of a person containing a portion (amm) 
of himself (Krspa), and that eventually she w-oukl obtain 
her desire to be reunited with the god Narayana, In due 
time TulasI was re-born in this world as the beautiful and 
highly gifted daughter of king JDharmadhmja and queen 
Mddhavi^ and she went immediately to the Badan forest 
to commence a most severe penance, in order to obtain 
Narayai;^a as her husband, sitting in the hot summer 
season between five fires, and during the rainy season in 
wet clothes night and day exposed to the pouring rain. 
Altogether her penance lasted one hundred thousand divine 
years, during 20,000 of which she fed on fruit and watei% 
80,000 on leaves, 40,000 with an empty stomach on air, and 
0,000 on nothing, while standing on one foot. A similar 
penance is undergone by tlie sage U'pamanyiij for the sake 
of Mahadeva whom he wished to see and whom he placed 
above all the gods, as the Lifiga of no other god but that 
of Siva receives worship. To obtain this desire Upamanyu 
stood for a thousand years on the tip of his left toe, living 
for the first three hundred years, first on fruit, then on 


25 yrUii tvam manavim youiin ityovam eu sasajja ha, 
mam uvaca sa Goviuclo madaiiisain ca caturbhujam. 

26 Labbisyasi tapas tapfcvti bburate Bralnnand varfit, 
ityevam aktva deveso’pyaiitardbrinam cakara sab. 

About Tuiasi possessing a superior portion of Prakrti, see ibidem IX, 1, 

1 — 70. Bjidba, tbe favourite of ICrs^a is in tbo bevibbagavata IX, I, 
44—67 described as one of tbe five representatives of Sakti. 

* ® See ibidem IX, 17, — 29 j see p. 354, note 85 ; 

285 SudSma nama gopaica irikr^aiiugasamudbbavab. 

29 Tadam^alcatitejasvi lebbi janma ca bbarate, 
sSmpratam EadbMlapat danuvamsaBamndbbavai^ 
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withered leaves aud lastly on water, and for the remaining 
seven hundred on air.®"* 

“ Soo DSviblmiiavafa IX, 17, 14— 19«: 

14 Sarvair iiificMlia tapase Jagaiiia Badanvananij 
tatra dfnitbdalaksam ca cakara paramam tai)ah. 

15 Maiiasa Xrir7ijana.ssvaml bbaviteti ca niscitu, 
grismf* piu'icatap;issiie toyavastra ca pravr.;:i 

10 Asanastha vrRiklharas sahantiti divanisaiii. 

Vin’isatsabasravarsaiu ca pbalatoyfisana ca sii 

17 THmsatsaliasravarsam ca patrahara tapasvini, 
catYiirim satBaliasrubdarn vay vahfiva krsodari. 

18 Tatodahasahasrabdam rtiraliara babbuva sa, 
nirlaksam caikapadastham drstva tiiin Kamalodbhavah. 

19 Samayayau varara datum parain Badarikasramanu 
Compare with this Gaadakipui'dim ; 

(Z!siirada iivaca) : Srotum icchumi devesa Salagriimasya laksa- 
pam, 

sarvasiddhipradatavy am Barvakii maprasridhakam. 

Karmashhand sainutpannah ke ca kali kaisca pujitah, 
pujitaih kirn phakivaptir vidhiiuam tasya kidrsam. 

(Brahmovaea) ; Divyavarsasahasram tii aradhya purusdttamam, 
tatas tutdsa bhagavan varad(3 me mahamune. 
PaucaBatkdlmstiripim bhucakram Harinirmitam, 
saptadviput tu tacchrdstUam JambiidYipam iti smrfcani, 
Navakhaydat tu ta,cchre.stham Bharatam varsarn uttamam, 
himasptiz tajulr madliye karmablidmir ilidcyate. 

SarYadevfisrayri bhumir bhogamoksapradayini, 
sarvdttamuttamaksefcram sarvatirfchanisevitam, 

Darteanasparsanat vii syat sayujyapadam apniiyiit, 
mahata tapasii caiva bhavati Madhavah, 

A j ilanuddhara i larthaya srilagramasilapyabhufc, 

GaadakyuBCuttare raniye girirajasya daksiiie. 

Basajojanavistiriiam Hariksefcram dvijdttama, 
nilavarua tu niskranta cakranamahkita iiadL 
Yisiuipadambujat bhiltva mahapiltakanasani, 
sadakalam sfchito Visuus tattirthe sarito mune. 

Tatraiva tatsthita cakra nabhidvitricaturyuta, 
tatra tirthe dvija srestha sada sannihito Harih. 

See MaMhharataf AnuBasauaparYa, XIY, 168 — 70 ; 

Tato’hain tapa asthiiya tosayamasa Sahkaram, 
ekam varBasahasram tu vtimahgusthagravisthitali. 

Bkam varsasatam caiva phalahax’as tato’bhavam, 
dvitlyam sfrnapariidsi trtiyam cambubhojauah. 

Satanam sapta caivaham vayubhaksas tadabhavam, 
ekam varsasahaeram tu divyam arSdhito maya. . , . 
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Brahman at last appeared^ listened to Tulasf s request, 
and told her that she would in the form of the Tulasi plant 
be united with Narayana, but would , previously become 
the wife of SahkhacQda, who as Sudaman had lived in the 
GCJloka and had also there made a severe penance in the 
BadarT forest,®'* Tuiasi was well pleased -with the answer 
Brahman gave her, but still fearing Eadha, asked and 
obtained a mantra consisting of sixteen syllables as 
protection. She then became the wife of SankhacQcla for 
the period of a inanvantai’a. This Asura had meanwhile 
by his power, founded on a promise given to him by 
Brahman as a reward of his penance, subdued all the gods 
and sages, and had oppressed them to such an extent, that 
in their despair they went to Brahman for protection. He 
took them to Siva, and all went to Ymjii who was in Vaikun- 
tha. Visnu told them the stoiy of Tulasi and SahkhacQda, 
and gave to Siva a lance or sQla with which to kill the Asura. 
&va, however, could do this only if the Asura was deprived of 
his talisman or A-a-raca, which the Asura wore always round 
his neck, as upon his wearing it, depended his power and 
his life. In the disguise of a Brahman, Visnii then visited 


See Devthhagavata IXj, 17, 30 — 36. — I translate here Jcavaca by 
talisman anfl not by armour. 

30 SankhacSfla iti kbyatas trailokye naca tatsamah, 
goloketvam pnra drsfcva kamonmatbitamanasab, 

31 Vilambitum na sasaka Kadikayah prabbrivatah, 
sii ca jiitismaras tasmat Sudamabhucca sagare. 

32 Jatismara tvam api sa sarvam Janasi sundari, 
adbtina tasya patni tvam sambbavisyasi sobbane. 

33 Pascat Narityanam santam kantain eva varisyasi, 

Sapafc Narayawasyaiva kalayii daivayogatab, 

34 Bbavisyaai vrksarupa tvam pnta visvapavani, 
pradbana sarvapuspesu Vistmpranadbika bbaveb, 

85 Tvaya vina ca sarvesam piija ca viphaia bbavet, 

Bfndavane vrkfarSpa namna Brndavaniti oa 

86 Tvatpatrair gopigopasca pt1jayi?yanti Madbavam, 
vrksidbidevirupeaa sardbam Kr?i4ena santatam. 
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the demoB^ and obtained from him the protecting havaca, ® ® 
As soon as SahkhacOda was thus deprived of his talisman, 
Siva attacked him with the sula, but the Asura knowing 
that his life had come to an end, prayed to Krsna, and 
after his death i^eassumed his previous ^state as the Gopa 
Sudaman in the Goloka, .The bones of SahkhacQda more- 
over turned to conches or sahkhas, which were henceforth 
deemed so sacred, that Hari and Laksmi are said to reside 
in all the places whei^e sankhas are found.^^ 

Visr^u had meanwhile assumed the outward appearance 
of Sahkhacuda and had gone to the house where Tulasi 
resided.^ ^ She, believing him to be her husband, received 

See ibidem IX, 19, 87 — 91 : 

87 Ibyevam Saukhactidasca panastatraiva yasyati, 
mahabalisthd yogesas sarvamayavisaradah. 

88 Mama suiam grliitva ca sighrani gacchata Bharatam., 

Sivah karotu samharam mama sulena raksasah. 

89 Mamaiva kayacam kaathe sarvamangalakarakani, 
bibharti daiiavas sasvat samsare vijayi tatali. 

00 Tasmiri Bra'hmasthifcermiya na kd’pi hiriisitam ksamah, 
tad ya-canum karisytlmi viprariipQ'iiam eva oa. 

91 Satitvahanis tatputnya yatra kale bbavisyafci, 
tairaiva kale tadiorfcyiir iti dattd varas tvaya. 

See ibidem IX, 23, 23—28 : 

23 Atlia ^ulain ea ?egdna prayayau tarn ca sadaram, 
astiiibliis Saiikliaciidasya saukliajatir babliuva lia. 

24 NaBaprakaranlpepa sasvat piita surarcaiiie, 
prasastam Saiikbatoyam ca devanam pritidam param. 

25 Tirtbatdyasvarupam ca pavitram Sambhuna yina, 

Saiikiiayabdd biiavet yatra tatra Laksmis susamsthira. 

26 Sa snatas sarvatirtliesa yas sniitas saiikhavariMa, 
baiikho Harcr adliisthanam yatra saiikbas tato Harih* 

27 Tatraiva vasate Laksmir diiribliutam amaiigalam, 
striaam ca saiakhadiivambliis sddrawam ca visesatah. 

28 Bhitarushx yati Laksmis tatsthalat anyade^atali. 

Siyo’pi danavam hatva Sivalokam jagama ha. 

The Indian Antiquary contains in Yol. XVI, pp. 154—156, a popular 
version of this legend, in -which the hero is called Jalandhara and Tulasi 
appears as Vrnda. 

* * Beo ibidem IX, 24, 2h — 3a ; 

2h SahkhacSdasya kavacam grhitva Visnumayaya, 

3a punar yidhaya iadnlpam jagama tatsatigyham. 
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him with all the aifectiou due to him as such^ but eventually 
discovered that she had been deceived by an impostor^ and 
in her rage^ owing to his hard-heartednesS; she cursed him 
so that he became a stone. Vmjn had great difficulty in 
appeasing her^ and in proving that whatever had happened, 
was due to previous fate, which had destined her to become 
the wife of SahkhacQda in order to obtain afterwards 
Narayana as her husband, which she had herself desired in 
her previous birth ; for after her death, which was imminent, 
her body would become tlie river Gandaki, and her hair 
would be turned into the Tulasi plant. Visnu, moreover, 
reunited with her in the Gaijdaki river, w'ould be with her in 
the form of the Salagrama-stone, while the Gandaki would 
become a pure and holy stream, and known as such through- 
out the wox'ld,^'* 


See tbide^n IX, 24, 23b~25a, 28—36, 56—58 : 

23h He natlia to clayii nasti pusarasadrsasya ca, 

24 chalena; dharinabhaiigona Biania svami tvaya hatali, 
Fasawabrdayas, tvam hi dayahino yatali prabho. 

25 Tasmat pasanarni)as tvam bhave deva bhaviidhunil .... 

28 (Sribhagavan) ; Tapas tvaya ki'taai bhadre madartbe Bliarate 

ciram, 

tvadartho SafikbacMldciBca cakara suciram tapab. 

29 Krtvii tviim kanimim so’pi vijaliara ca tatksanat, 
adlmna datum ucitam tavaiva tapasah pbalam. 

30 Idam sariram tyaktva ca divyadebam vidbuya ca, 

Hame rama maya sardbam tvam Eamasadisi bbava. 

31 lyam tanur uadirdpa Gandakiti ca visruta ; 
puta supunyadd urnam pu^ye bhavatu Bbarate. 

32 Tava kesasamiiijbasca puiayavrkHd bbavisyati, 
TiilasikeAasambbuta tulasiti ca visruta. 

33 Trisn Idke^u piispauam patraufim dcvapiljaiie, 
pradhanarapa Tulasi bbavisyati varanane, 

34 Svarge martye ca patale goloke mama saunidhau, 
bbava tvam Tulasi vpksavara pu§pcsa smiiiadi. 

35 Goloke virajatire rase brudavan§ vane, 

Bbancjire Oampakavane ramye candanakanaue 

36 Madbavi kefcaki kunda maHka malativane, 

vasag te’teiva hkamtu puf yastbanes u punyadab ^ # 
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In, fact. the. other Piiranas pay more attention to the 
penance of Gaijdaki" than to that of Tnlasi, the object of 
both being so far the same^ as both penances are under- 
taken to obtain Visiin as a husband. In ■ the' Varaha- 
puraoa^ however^ Gaiidaki expresses a -wish to become tie 
mother of Yisnu and the same desii’e is mentioned in the 
LaksminarayanasaiiiYada/"' The Padmapnrana contains 
a story according to which Indra sent the nymph MaTiju- 
to disturb the penance of the sage Vedas iras^ who 

56 Ahain ca t^ailarnpnna Gandakitirasannirlhau 
adhisttrinam karisjilmi Bhfiratc tava sapatak. 

57 Kdtisanklijas tatrakitus tikrfuaclaiiistra varayudhaih, 
taochailakiiharo cakram karisyanti niadiyakam. 

58 Ekadvara.m catiiscakrain Yaaaairilavibhnsitam, 
navi nanirada kii ra) n Laksm inu y anfibb i d hatn . 

Garidakyapi pura taptam varsanam ayntam vidh<“. 

SiriiaparnSsanani krtva vayubhaksapyaiiantaram. 

Divyam varsasutam tope Vifaum cintayatl tadii. 

Tatah saksajjagannatkd Harir bhaktajanapriyali. 

Uvaca madhurarn vilkyam pritali prawatavatsalah, . 

Gandaki tvam prasaiind’Btni tapasii visraito’naghe .... 

Tato liimurasd, sfi devi Gaadaki Idkatariiai, 
prafijalih pranata bhntva madhurarn vakyam abravit. 

Yadi deva prasannosi doyd me yahchito varah, 
mama garbhagato bhutvii Yisno matputratam vraja. 

Tatah prasannd Bhagavan ciiitayamasa gopate, 
kim yacitam ninmagayil nityam matsangalnbdhayii. 

Dasyami yiicitam vena lokiinam bhava mokrtanam. 

Ttycvam krpayil devo niscitya manasa svayam 
Gandakim avadat prita'h %nu clevi vaco mama. 

Salagramasilurupi tava garbhagatah sada. 

TiBthami tava piitratvd bhaktanugrahakarariat, 
matsannidhyjit nadinam tvam atisrestha biiavisyaRi. 

Darsanat sparsaiiilt snanilt panat caivavagahanat» 

Imrisyasi mahapsipam van manali kayasambhavam (Farahap7i?'ana), 
In the LaJcsin-inamyamsamvada KTtrayaaa or Yi«nn says: 
Gandakiiapasil Install put-ratvenagata vayam. 

® ^ Asit atitakalpe vai mmiir VMaMrd maharij 

Gahgatire tapas tivram kiirvan lokasukhavaham . . 

Tattapobhitacittena Mahendrena nrptoiaja, 
presitil Manjtimg devl devakanya manohara .... 
Tatsparsaromahoitadeham enam jaatra svava%am nijabahupilsam 
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when he perceived her intention to distract him by her 
beauty from his penance, cursed her that she might 
become a river, but moved by her supplication that it was 
not her fault, she being only a servant of Indra, altered 
his decision in so far that she should become the holy 
river GaiidakI, in which according to the curse of Brnda 
(or Tulasi) Yisnu would be reborn as the Salagrama-stone. 

So much about the connection which unites the worship of 
’ the Salagrama-stone with Y ispu. Considering the compara- 
tively late date when Yisnu was identified with the Sala- 
grama-stone, it must long before have attracted the attention 
of the aborigines and been used by them as an object of 
worship, with this difference, however, that they regarded 
it as representing the female energy, their highest deity. 
Traces of this cult are in fact still extant, ^for various 
‘ Salagramas are devoted to the principle of Sakti, when 
^ personating Bliavani and Kupdalini.. 

" How and when the Sfilagrama became the emblem of 
Visuu is quite another question which is the more difi&cult 
to answer, wlien we consider the changes which Vision, who 


tatkapithaiiursve nidadlie tadasau bnbodlia catmanam auaxiga- 
viddham. 

Tatas tu krodhatamrakso manir Vedaaira mahan, 
avaptabbyatmanatmanarn sasapainfim mabatapab. 

Taraagasifcalatara bbujadvayasamanvita, 
sn’igaraliradini blidtva viksipaati mamopari. 

Kamakufide majjayanfci kseptukaina bhavambudbaa, 
yannadiYa samabr^ta tanaadi bbava bhamini. 

Svaixi sapta tu sa de^i Manjuvrik kbiDnainaiiasa, 
pmtyuyaca munim dma prasadayapatat padoh. 

Paradhinasmi bbo Brahman prifcicestam prakurvati, 
yjnayayanata vSpi na sapilrb!! prasida m(‘. 

Tadovaca miinil) liantonadi bhdtva Janardanarn, 
svoclare dhurayanti ca krfeakrtyam janam kuru. 

- Salagramaiilarripi Titans tvayi ianisyad, 
tvadyasdvistaro loke muktidata uraam ilia . . . 

SaivabiE deyi G’audaki saritaxii vara, 

ta»ySm lilarapi' ,B|ndasapat babhuva ba. 
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first appears on the religious horizon of the Aryans as a 
Yeclic Aditja, must hare undergone in the estimation of a 
considerable portion of the Aiyan population in India, 
Howerefj so much seems clear^ that^ at whatever period we 
are incliiied to fix the adoption of the Salagrama as an 
emblem of Visnu^ it must have been assumed at a consider- 
ably later day than the lihga, which was most likely in 
soma way or other already known to the ancient Aryans of 
India as a divine representation^ and we are the more 
jiistiiied in this opinion, as the lifiga worship spread over 
the whole world, while that of the B^lagraina must have 
been originaily confined to this country, even if the worship 
of this stone should be found existing beyond the borders 
of India, for the Salagrama-stone is a product peculiar to 
India. As a connection between Siva and the linga did 
not exist in the earliest worship of Siva, the representation 
of Visnu by the Salagrama-stone must even be ascribed to 
later period. The changes in religious dogmas and the 
acceptance of new emblems of worship are of great histori- 
cal importance, however difficult it may be to account for 
them, i believe that the adoption of the Salagrama-stone h 
by the Yaisnavas was made to mark their opposition to the f 
worship of tlie linga, and, if this assumption is true, the 
VaLsnava emblem must have been adopted at a later period, \ 
than was the linga by the Saivas.^:;;' 

On MoDIPiCATION OP THE WORSHIP OP YiSNU. 

And this is also the place to consider and allude to the 
strange transformation which Visiju, the second person of 
the TrimOrti, has undergone in the religious tenets of a 
very considerable, if not the most numei’ous, section of the 
Brahrnanic community of India. No doubt Vision repre- 
sents the preserving principle, and preservation can be 
appropriately regarded as one of the chief qualities of 
the female principle. Yet there is still a great gulf between 
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tlie admission of the latter and the irJentification of 
Visn^^ female enei^gy which the Sm^rta Brahmans 

revere in him. It is unnecessary here to lay stress on 
the various legends in which Visiui appears in the guise 
of the beantiful Mtihinl/^- one of which is even directly 
connected with the origin of the Gandahi river and the 
Salagrama-stone — a legend which for its indecency is 
hardly equalled by any other I bnov — as there exists early 
and indisputable evidence on this point. 

In consequence of the sacredness of its text, of the 
highest importance is in this respect a mantra of the 
!l&gveda (X, 184, 1) which is repeated at the close of the 
wedding ritual.'^ ^ It is also found in a passage of the 
mantraprasna of the Krspayajiirveda, t.c., in the fifth 
verse of the thirteenth chapter of the Apastambagrhya- 
sutra. VisQu is here mentioned in connection with the 
female organ. This mantra goes back to a far distant age 
and is in consequence significant as it prepared the mind to 
still more important modifications of the position of Visnu. 
The peculiar wording of the Vedic text need not necessarily 
imply that Visim is to be regarded as the representative 


** Tliree occasions are specially noted when Yisnu appears as Mdhini, 
one is connected with the chtirninj,^ of the oceo.ns the other with Siva*« 
visit as a begging brahmacarin in the Dfiruba forest, and the third with 
the giant Bhasmasura. The Sivarahasya relates these legends at some 
length. 

See Bgveda, X, 184, 1 — 3. 

1. Yisnnr yonim kalpayatu tvasta rnpiiHi pimsatn, 
a sincatu prajapatir dhSta garhhara dadhfitii te, 

2. Garhham dhehi simvali garbham dhehi sarasvati, 
garbham te asvinau devavix dhattSm piiskarasmyi. 

B. Hiranyayi arani yam nirmanthato asving, 

tam te garbham havamahe dasame masi siitavn. 

(1. YiSHU may form the womb, Tvasta may shape the forms, Prajapati 
ponrin (the seed), BhatS may lay on thee the germ. 2. Grant germ, 
Sinivair, grant germ o Sarasvati, the two Asvins, the gods, may grant 
the gem with flower garland, fl, which with golden wood the Asvins elicit, 
that thy germ w© call for bringing it forth in the tenth month.) 
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of the ybni) because the woi’d halimyaiu can be explained 
as signifying taking care of, or protecting. In the 
Rudralirdayopanisad, however, Visnu is identified with 
Uma/’^ who elsewhere is explained to represent the female 
organ. The above mantra is i^ecited and addressed on the 
night of the nuptial ceremony to the bride and bridegroom, 
when sitting on their bed. 

; - 1 need not specially mention that in the vedika-liiiga the^ 
base immediately under the lihga is assigned to Visnu, and 
that Brahman resides beneath him^:: 

I deem it neoessaiy to make these remarks in order to 
explain the various aspects in which Visnu can be and is 
actually view^ed at present by the various Hindu sects. 


The common explanation is garhhadhnnaJasamam kardtu. 

See Rudrahrdaydx^anisad : 

Rudrasya daksine parsvo Ravir Brahma trayo’gnayah. 

Vamaparsve UmS devi Visrmh Somo’pi te trayah, 

Ya lima sa svayam Visjmr yo Visniih sa hi Candi'amah. 

Ye namasyaiiti Guvindam tenaraasyanti Sankaram. 

Ye’rcayanti Harim bhaktya teh'cayanti Vrsadhvajam. 

Yo dvisanti Vinlpaksam te dTisanti Janardanam. 

Ye Riidram nabhijananti te na jananti Kcsavam 

Rtidrah pravartate bijam bijaydnir Janardanah. 

Compare also the following sloka from the Rkaksardimnisad : 

Tvam visvabhnr ydniparo’si garbhe kmnara okd yisikhassndhanva 
vitatya banam tarnaurkavarnam vyomantare bliasi hiranyagarbhah. 

The Vaidikdgama ascribed to Parasara contains the following vex'ses in 
explanation to the aboye quoted Vedic mantra : — 

Visnur yonir iti srutva lingapitham samiritam, 
adipitham bhaved Brahman, Mayapitham tu madhyamam, 

Urdhya vedir Yisnupitham Yisnur yonir iti srutili. 

With this compare the following sloka in the Mahabhai’ata, Annsasana- 
paryan, XIY, 235 ; 

Pullihgam sarvam Isanam strilingam yiddhi capy XJm'to, 
dvabhyam tanubhySm vyaptam hi caracaram idam jagat. 

It is not necessary to quote further evidence in support of these views j 
this fact should, however, not be overlooked, that the Sni5rtas while 
regarding Yisuu as the representative of the female energy do not intend 
to throw any slur on the character of that deity, whom they rhemselves 
daily worship with the greatest reverence. 
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Visnu is painted of a dark bine colour^ witli four bands, 
two of which are open and empty, for granting consolation 
and conferring gifts ; in the other two he holds a. cahra 
and a kthWia^ of which I have spoken already. On his 
head he w-ears a crown and on his forehead the KastCiri 
imivk. His whole ])ody is covered with pearls, jewels, gold 
and silver, and his garment is embroidered with gold, from 
the slionlders downwards garlands of flowers and of sala- 
grama-stones encircle liis body, while with his feet he rests 
on a lotus flower. 

As Yhiiii has retained his popularity among the people, 
his worship being very widely spread, and his thousand 
names uttered with piety by millions of his worshippers, 
the manifestations in which he is revered are also of neces- 
sity very numerous. Many non- Ary an superstitions, how- 
ever, have crept into his worship and are held sacred by 
his followers. Without entering noAv further into this 
subject, I wdsh to draw attention only to the adoration 
offered to him as Tiriimala, Perumal, Vitthobha, Yehkoba 
(VenkateA), or Ballaji and others. His connection also 
with the Aiyanar legend proves the inflnence of the Gaiida- 
Dravidian element, which had to be considered when 
expanding his worship among foreign non-Aryan tribes of 
the population. 

On Vishu’s Wives, 

Laksmi is the well-known and renowned wife of VisjE;iu. 
She possesses as Visnu^s Sakti all the female powers, and 
is specially famous as the goddess of beauty. As Malia- 
laksmi she combines the eight kinds of prosperity and is as 
such called A§talaksml. These eight prosperities are (1) 
Mahulahsmt, the great Laksmi, that is herself, from whom 
the others depend; {2} JDhanalahpniy the goddess of wealth ; 
(3) Dhdnyalaksml, the goddess of grain ; (4) Dhairyalak^m% 
the goddess of venture; (5) Vwalak^ml^ the goddess of 
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bra¥ery ; (6) YidyaMhmm^ the goddess of wisdom ; (7) 
Santanulalcpm^ tbe goddess of progeny; and (8) Bhagya^ 
laJmm^ tlie goddess of fortune. Laksmi is represented as 
tlie wife of Vispu at every avatara where lie is regarded as 
married. As Laksym she appeared in the avatara of 
Narasii'nlia ; as SliU in. that of Eama ; as Bharmu (Bhuini) 
in that of Parasiirttiaa ; as Mnhmini in that of Ivrsna ; and 
as PadniE when \hsnii was an Aditya. According to one 
legend she was the daughter of Dalya or of Bhrgu^ wliile^ 
according to another^ she sprang from the sea of milk when 
the gods churned the ocean to obtain the drink of immor- 
tality^ or she with her friends arose from the amrta at the 
same time as the Amrtalinga came into existence. Laksmi 
is on account of this coincidence regarded as the sister of 

Vispu possesses also two other consorts, BhQmidevi and 
Nila. The former is the goddess of the earth and the mother 
of everything which exists on it. She is the prototype of 
humility and she carries patiently -her burden. She is 
revered, especially in South India> and invoked as a 
witness of everything that happens on earth. She is repre- 
sented with, two hands, one of 'which hangs down empty, 

LakBini is tleseribed as an aiiisa of Sakti in Devibhagavafa IIIj 0, 
49—51, and also ibidem IX, 1, 22 — 28. 

22. SufldhasattvasTarupii yS, Padma sa paramatmanab, 
sarvasampatsvainlp?! sa tadadHathatrdevatS. 

23. K'3-nt5..tidaiitS stinta ca saiilS sarvamangala 
lobbamoliakainarosainadaiiaBkaravarjita, 

24. Bhaktanarakta patynsca sarrablijasca pativrata 
pranatnlyS bhagavatab premapatram pri jam ^ada, 

25. Sarvasasyatmika devi jivanopajarnpini 
Malialaksniisca vaiknnthe pafcisen§ rata satl. 

26. Sv^arge ca svargalaksmisca r^jalaksinlsca rSjasu, 
grhosu grbalaksmisca martyanim grhinam tatba. 

27. Saryapi'flwisn dravyesn ^obbarnpa manobara 
pritirupa pnnyayatam prabbSrtipa tirpesu ca. 

28. V^wijyariipa vanijam papinam kalabankiira 
dajarnpa ca katbita devokta sarvasammata. 
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while the other holds a lotus flower. Her shin is brown, her 
face red ; on her head she wears a crown, and she stands on 
a lotus flower. In her dress and ornaments she resembles 
the other goddesses. She is worshipped in the temples, 
her image standing on the left side of Visiiu, while that of 
LaksmI is on his right. She may be connected with the 
Aryan Dharapi, Demeter or Ceres, or perhaps with the 
Gauda-DraTidian goddess of the earth, who plays such an 
important part, especially among the Gonds.® ' 

SllU is also called biagnajiti, the daughter of Nagnajit, 
the king of the Gandharas, she stands with BhOmi on the 
left side of Vispu. She is of green-colonr and especially 
revered in the southern part of South India.'''® 


OHAPTEE XVI. 

On Btidra or Siva. 

Gknebal Remarks. 

Biidra, the howler or roarer, who, armed with a strong 
bowshoots fleotunerring aiTows at the wicked, occurs in vari- 
ous hymns of the iRgveda, either as a distinct separate deity 


in the Bhilsukta she is described as dark-brown, adorned with 
jewels and garments of diSerent colours, seated on a lotus (or with four 
arms), with swelling breasts, with eyes like blue lilies carrying oars of 
corn and wearing a parrot, 

Sy amSm viciti’^m sukaratnabhusanS.m 

FadmSsaniim (or caturbhujam) tungapayddhariinvitam 

Indivaraksim dhrtasalixnaujarim (or uavasalimahjarnn) 

Sukam dadhSnam vasudham bhajaniahe, 

Bhagavad EamanujacSrya describes the three goddesses Sri, Biiu, 
and lisfiia as follows in his work Mtya : “ Bhagavantam pranamya daksi- 
natah Srim Sriyai nama iti gdrocanavaruam Sriyam avJihya pranamya, 
vame om Bhiim Bhiimyai nama iti syamam Bhiimim tatraiva nim KilSyai 
nama iti haritavarnam Nilto om sarvSbhyo bhagavaddivyamahisibhyo 
nama iti sarv'3. bhagavaddivyamahisissamantatab pi'anamet iti”, as quoted 
in the QdpaladeHMhniha7}i* 

In BevibliSgavata IX, 1, 93&-*-96a Tasundhara is described as possessing 
a superior shwe of Fraki’ti , 
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or as Agni. His energetic sons are the swift IJarats. Tlioiigli 
generally appearing as a destroyer of men and cattle^ he 
is likewise revered as tlie greatest of physicians dispensing 
healing medicines. He is therefore also called the benevo- 
lent and auspicions;^ or Siva; however, he is not mentioned 
in the Rgveda as Siva.^-^ He is likewise called Safikara^ 
tlie propitious, and revered as Bhava^ a deified king, or the 
bowman Sa7^v(i (wdio both are often mentioned together), 
as NUnhmfha or Wdagj'lva , whose throat turned blue by 
swallowing the poison at the churning of the ocean, as 
Girim [GirUa)^ the lord of the mountain, as Pahifaii^ the 
lord of cattle, and as Mahddeca or MaliHvara he is identi- 
fied with the supreme spirit, yea even with Yisnii ; eventu- 
ally he is oven called thc‘ creator of Brahman and Visnu. 
He destroys the castles of the Asuras, he fights with Visnu 
as well as with Krsiia, and is worshipped by both these 
gods, as he is also by Brahman. At times he is identified 
with Visvakarmau, when Visvakarmaii appears as a mortal 
or of earthly origin. With the various forms of Rudra may 
be compared the various Rudras who are mentioned 
together in the Rgveda along with the Vasus and Adityas, 
and, as in the case of Visnu, these different names represent 
different gods who in course of time have been all merged 
into the great supreme deity, the dread member of the 
Hindu TrimQrti. By those who do not worship him, he is 
regarded as an off spring of either Brahman, Visnu or Krsna. 
In every Kalpa he is, differing in color, born as a kumara 
from Brahman. Si?a is now generally represented white, 
though as KVila or Mahdkala (time) he apjiears black. As 
jydhandnsa his body is half male, half female, uniting in 
himself the principles of generation. His body is sur- 
mounted by one or by five heads decorated with a crown. 
With these five faces which represent Brahman, Visnu, 


This name may have also been given to Rucira enphemistically. 
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Rudra, Maliesvara and Sadasiva correspond fclie five actions 
ascribed to liim. These actions are creation^ preservation^ 
destruction^ vanishing and grace. As Pailcanana ^ ^ ^ he 
has fifteen ej-^es, ten arms and hands^ two hands are empty, 
with the fonr hands on the idght he holds a deer, a lance, 
a tambourine and a sword respectively, and in those on the 
left a battleaxe, a trident, fire and a shield. When repre- 
sented with one face he has generally four liands,^“- two 
of which appear empty in a blessing and fear-forbidding 
attitude, while in the other two he carries an antelope and 
battleaxe, or a trident and a noose. His other emblems are 
a rosary, a boar’s tusk, a human skull, has three | 

eyes, the third standing high in the middle of his forehead, j 
representing as it were, the three varieties of time, the past, ' 
present and futui'e. ^ ^ ^ On his forehead he wears three 


See Barvadar^anamngraka^ pp. 9G and 97 : 

Paiieavidham tatkrtyam Brstisthitisa rnharanatirobhavali 
fcadvadaimgrahakaranani jjroktam satatuditasjasya. (97) 
and : anugi-ahatirdbliavadanalaksanastlutilaksanodbbavalaksaHakr- 
tyapancakakaraiiam. (9G) 

Siva is called, when represented with five faces, Paucamnkba, Pau- 
cavaktra, Pancanana, Pancasya, etc. As no special temples ax’e dedicated 
to Rmlra, Mahesvsira, and Sadasiva, these three are under the name of 
Is vara revered as Siva ; see p. 385 on the five-faced linga. 

‘ To Siva are at different times assigxied two, four*, eight or ten arms 
and hands ; his image at Elephanta representing him as Mahakala has 
eight arms, two of which are broken, four hold a human figure, a sword, a 
basin and a sacrificial bell, while the remaining tw'o dra^w a veil, which 
covers the sun and causes the destruction of the world. 

As such he is called TrikaiaplaXstlsc the name of Krsna), Tricaksas, 
Trii'iajana (Trinayana), Trinctra, Trilocana, Tryaksa and Tryambaka. 
Similarly are Zeus and Jupiter called Triophthalmos and Trioculus. 
According to a widely spread legend Siva placed a third eye on his fore- 
head to prevent a re-occurrence of the calamity which happened to the 
world once wdien Parvati in play covered his two eyes with her hands. 
Siva is described in the Devibhdgavata HI, 3, 11—13, IX, 2, 83 — 88 and 
elsewhere ; 

11 Nirgato bhagavSn Sambhur vrsariidhah trilocanah 
pancanaao dasabhujah krtasomardhasekharah. 
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I parallel white stripes, tlie Tripimdm or VibhCiti and a inoon^s 
*' crescent near his central eye. His body is decked with 
Jewels and gold and silver ornaments ; as a necklace he wears 
a string of lowers or a serpent and over his shonlders hangs 
a garland of skulls. His abdomen covered with a coloured 
doth, and a golden gix’dle encircling his waist, he stands 
with his two feet on a water lily. 

He goes under many names ; the Mahabhilrata contains 
a thousand and eight of them, and manifold are the occupa- 
tions assigned to him, high and honorable as well as low 
and disreputable, for he is styled the general of the gods, 
the king of the Bhutas, and also the lord of thieves, assum- 
ing indeed occasionally the garb of the latter. In the braids 
of his hair he intercepted on his head the Gahga, which 
was descending from heaven and kept her there confined 
for some time until as Bhagirathi she descended below to 
the earth. To preserve the gods he swallowed, as already 
mentioned, the poison which was at the Kilrma-avatara 
ejected l)y the serpent Vasuki. To save the world from 
sudden darkness when Parvati had covered his eyes, he 
placed a third eye on his forehead. To him as well as 
otherwise to Brahman is assigned the highest of the fourteen 


12. Vyagiiracarmaparidliano gajacarmottariyakah 
parHiiiraksau mahavirau GajSnanasadanaiiau. 

13. Sivena salia putrau dvau vrajaiuanau virejatalij 
naiidipra1)krtayas sarve gaiiapasca varasca te. 

83. Siiddhaspliatikasankasah satakotiraviprabhali 
trisulapaitisadliaro vyaghracarmanibaro Harali, 

84. Taptakancanavaraabho jatabbaradharali parah 
bbasinabhasitagatrasca sasmital.i Candrasekharali, 

85. nigambaro nilakaHibali sarvabbusanabliusitah 
bibhraddakijiiialiasfcena ratnamalam susaihskrtam, 

86. Fmjapan pancavaktrena brakmajyQtilj sautonam 
satyasvarapara ^likisiaam paramatmanam isyaram, 

87. JCarataam kai-ananam ca sarvamaBgalamarigalam 
janmamrty a jaravy adbiSokabhitihai’am param. 

88. SamstSya mrtyor nirtyum tarn yato mrfcyttajayabbidbab 
ratixasimbasane ramye samuvasa Harali puralu 
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worlds^ or the seventh of the upper worlds commonly known 
as Satyaloka, the world of the good and virtuous.^ His 
favorite abode, in fact the paradise of Siva, is the top of the 
high Kailasa mountain, which is often frequented by Kubera. 

His power is supreme, and his vigor is increased by hymns. 
The most sacred Vedic text, the Gayatri, has been adapted 
for his special glorification. ^ ^ A person who does not revere 

See Note 19 on p. 301. 

^ ® ® These altered versions of the Gayatri are mainly extant in the 
Niirayaniyopanisad (a portion of the Taittiriya Aranyaka) and in the 
Lingapurana. In the former extract the deities invoked are: Rndra, 
Danti, Nandi, Sanmukha, Garu<Ja, Brabman, Visim, Narasimha, Aditya, 
Agni and Durgi (standing for Dorga). The i>rayers in the Lingapurana 
begin and end with Siva (Bndra) and his wife Gauri (Dnrga), and after 
the verses in honour of his sons, vehicle and follower, come those concern- 
ing Visnn, Brahman and six guardians of the quarters of the world, with 
the omission of Kubera and Isana (Siva), instead of whom stand Rudraand 
Durga. As I shall return to this subject I quote here in full those 
passages. 

l^mhjanhjdpanisaA I, 5 — 7 (Telugu edition, pp. 824, 825) ; 

Purusasya vidmah sahasraksasya mahadevasya dhimahi tanno Rudrah 
pracodayat. Tatpurusaya vidmahe vakratundaya dhimahi, tanno JDantih 
pracodayat, Tatpurusaya vidmahe cakratundaya dhimahi tanno Nandih 
pracodayat. Tatpurusaya vidtnahe mahiisenaya dhimahi tannah San* 
muMah pracodayat. Tatpurusaya vidmahe suvarnapaksaya dhimahi 
tanno Garucfah pracodayat. Vediitmanaya vidmahe hirauyagarbhaya 
dhimahi tanno Brahma pracodayat. Narayanaya vidmahe vilsudevaya 
dhimahi tanno Yisnxih pracodayat. Vajranakhaya vidmahe tiksjaadam* 
straya dhimahi tanno Narasimhah pracodayat. Bhaskaraya vidmahe 
mahadyutikaraya dhimahi tanno Adiiyah pracodayat. Taisvanaraya 
vidmahe lalilaya dhimahi tanno Agnih pracodayat. Katya yanaya vidmahe 
kanyakumari dhimahi tanno Biiryih pracodayat. 

With respect to Knf ydyandya and Ihirgih Sayanasaysin his commentary 
that the expression Katyayanaya refers to the worship of Durga that 
Durgi stands for Diirgii, and that the Vedic language is not strict in its 
forms (Durgam prarthayate Kdtydyandya iti . . . Durgih Durga 

Hhgadivyatyayah sarvatra chandaso drastavyah). 

See Lingapurana II, 48, 4 — 5 (Telugu edition, p. 300) : 

4. Saktinam sarvakarye^u yonikun^am vidhiyate 

Gayatrim kalpayecchambob sarvesam api yatnatah 

5. Sarve Hudramlaja yasmat saiiksepena vadarai vah. 

(Mahtram. Gayatribhedah :) 

Tatpurui^aya vidmahe vagvi^uddhaya dhimahi tannab Sivah pracodayat » 
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Siva does not obtain final beatitude* ^ Ho soiises Ms victims 
at a sacrifice^ and accepts oven human creatures as offerings* 
He is shunned and feared in consequence of his violence 
and fierceness. He cursed and turned to ashes KandarpUji 
the god of love ; offended by Daksa, his father-in-law^, he 
interrupted and nullified his sacrifice^, and in the shape of 
Virabliadra cut off his head ; he pulled out the beard of 

Ganambikayai vidmabe karmasiddhyai ca dhimabi tanno Ganri pi*acd- 
■dayat. 

Tatpurusaya vidaialie mabaddvaya dhimabi tanno Kudrab pracodayat. 

Tatpurusaya vidmabe vakratundaya dliimabi taniid rantih pracoda^^at. 

Maliasenaya vidmahe vagvisuddhaya dhimabi tannal.i Skandab praou- 
dayat. 

Tiksnasrfjgaya vidmahe vedapadaya dhimabi tamid Vrsah pracodayat. 

Harivaktraya vidmahe riidravaktraya dhimahi taimd Nandi pracodayat. 

Harayaiiaya vidmaho Vasudevaya dhimahi tanno Visnuh pracodayat. 

Mabambikayai vidmahe karmasiddhyai ca dhimabi tanno Laksmih pra- 
codayat. 

Sainuddbrtayai vidmaho visnunaikena dbiraabi tanud Dhara pracodayat. 

Vainatdy ay a vidmahe suvarpapaksaya dhimahi tanno Garud ah pracd- 
dayat. 

Padmddbbavaya vidmahe vedavaktraya dhimahi tannah Srasta pracd* 
dayat. ■. 

Sivasyajayai vidmahe devanlpayai dhimahi tanud Vaca pracodayat. 

Bevarajaya vidmahe vajrabastaya dhimabi tannah Sakrah pracodayat, 

lludranefcraya vidmahe saktibastaya dhimabi tarmd Vahnih pracodayat. 

Yaivasvataya vidmahe dandahastaya dhimabi tanno Yamah pracodayat. 

Nisacaraya vidmahe khadgabastaya dhimabi tanno Niritib pracodayat. 

SnddbahastSya vidmahe pasahastaya dhimabi tanno Varunah pracodayat. 

Sarvapranaya vidmahe yasiihastaya dbimalii tanno Yaynh praeddaySt. 

Sarvesvaraya vidmahe sdlabastaya dhimabi tanno Budrah pracodayat. 

Katyayanyai vidmahe kanyakumaryai dhimahi tanno Burga pracodayat. 

Evam prabhidya gayatrim tattaddevanuriipatah. 

Professor Albrecht Weber first drew attention to these Gayatris in the 
first volume of his hidhclie Studien, and Dr. J. Muir has treated on this 
subject in his Original Sa7ishrit TesfiSj Vol. Ill, pp. 263^ 264, and VoL lY, 
pp, 425— 430.' 

Sivapnjam vina jantoh muktir naiva bhavet bhuvi (Sntasaihhita), 
Siva is addressed ,by his worshipper with the following prayer : 

Yande Sambhum Umapatim suragurum, vandd jagatkaranam, vande 
pannagabhusapam mxgadharam, vande pasunam patim, vande suryasa- 
sahkavahninayanani, vande mukuiidapriyam, vande bhaktajanasrayam 
ca Taradam, vande Si vain Sahkaram. 
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Blirgu wlio iiad offended him by his laughter^ he. lore, oat. 
the eyes of Bhava- after he had felled him to the groandj 
and beat out the teeth of Ptisan who, while laughing, had 
shown his teeth* ^ ^ ^ 

Siva is worshipped all over India. In the North he is 
revered in the Himalaya, who, personified as the god of the 
mountain, is the father of his wife Uma or Parvati, At 
Gangadvara, where the earthly Gariga breaks through the 
mountain peaks, his shrine is crowded wuth pious believers. 
Celebrated temples of Siva are in (jrnkarna in the West, in 
Kalinga in the East, and Soutli-India abounds particularly 
in sacred places devoted to his w^orship. If the number of 
localities’ and of shrines dedicated to Siva affords an estimate 
of the extent of his popularity, he must be certainly con- 
sidered the most generally revered god of the Indian pan- 
theon, and his worshippers rank among the most powerful 
portion of the Indian population. This popularity he also 
owes greatly to the qualities ascribed to him, qualities which 
appeal particularly to the sympathy of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants,.- And in fact of all the three gods of the Trimiirti 
it is Siva, who, by his intimate connection with the 
earth, represents chiefly the Non-Aryan or Turanian 
element in the Hindu theogony, and he does this in 
his capacity of lord of the mountain and master of the 
ghosts. The woi'ship of the aiicient Gauda-Dravidians 
was specially celebrated on mountain tops, his wife 
Parvatl was the mountain goddess Kar' while 

to their son Subrahmanya are sacred all the hills and 
^ mountain peaks^;;/* 

To Siva are ascidbed twenty -five various forms or lllas^B^nd 
according to the Lingapurana also twenty-eight avataras.^ 

10^ With this legend is conneoted the custom of cooking rice in 
milk (^Ipmgal) in the Fongal festival, in order to present it to the tooth- 

They are called j Candrasekhara, TJinapaii, Yrsabhavahana, Maha- 
tandava, Girijakalyana, Bhik^atana, Manmatliadahana, Kalamardana, 
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When worsMpping Siva, his followers draw with ashes 
of cowdung the VibhQti on their foreheads, and place in the 
middle of the second line a black dot or aksata. They also 
besmear their bodies with sandal-powder and hang a rosary 
of rndraksa-berries (riidraksamala) round their necks. Siva 
isj however, principally adored in the form of the liiiga. 

On the Lihga* 

TLe emblem of his worship is the liiiga. Its origin in 
India is shrouded in mystery, and the opinions of compe- 
tent scholars are greatly divided whether to ascribe to it 
an Aryan or a Non- Aryan source. 

There occur in the Rgveda two words wliicli have been 
connected with the linga, the terms simadevUh and 
vaitamd No competent authority applies the expression 
sisnad^vdh to the Non- Aryans, as if the god they adored 
was the sisna or membrum virile. The commentary ascribed 
to Sayana gives as its meaning imchaste men, though we are 
nob compelled to abide by this rendering. Professor von 
Both translates it in German as Schwanzgotter, implying 
by this expression, that the original term should be taken 
sarcastically as jiriapic or sensual demons. Bimia signifies 
also tailP 

Tripuraliarawa, J alandliaraliaraua,, ]Malialiiiga, Daksadhvaraliaranavira* 
])haclra, Saj’abhendra, Ardiiaiiarisvara, Brahma-siroharaiiaj Kaiikaladhara, 
Kiiaude&vara, Visapana, Cakimlana, G-aiiesa, Somaskanda, Natela, Sukha- 
milrfei, Daksinamurti and Gaiigadbara. Compare Note 24, p, 30S. 

About tlio Avataras see Lifigapnraiaa, VII, 30—35, and XXIY. These 
28 avatiiras are : Sveta, Siitara, Damana, Suhotra, Xaiikana, Lokaksi, 
Jaigisavya, Dadhiva hana, Ksabha, Muni, UgTa, Atri, Subalaka, Gautama, 
Vedasirsa, Gdkaraa, Gahavasiu, Sikbawdablirt, Jatamrilin, Attahasa, 
Baraka, Laiigalin, Maliakaya, Sulin, Muadisvara, Sabisnu, Sumasarman 
and LakuHn. 

See about 4ihiadevah Bgveda Yll, 21, 5 and X, 99, 3, and about 
vaif.asa Egveda X, 95, 4 and 5. 

i ^ ^ Sajaiaa to Bgvcda YII, 21, 5 : “ Sisnadevah, sisneiia divjanti kridanti 
iti sisnadev3h, abrakraacaryah ityarfehah, tafcliii ca Yaskah . . ^isnadeviih 
abralimacaryiih.” jDar<ya, the commentator on tlio Kirukia, exi^ains 
^iinadevdh by : yianena uityam eva px^akiraubhih stribliih sakain kridanta 
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The word vaitasa, reed, occurs in the conversation 
between Urvasr and PurClravas twice euphemistically in 
the sense of memhmm virile. However much light these 
expressions may throw on the moral and social character of 
the ancient Axyans, they throw none whatever on the 
nationality of the lihga worship, which according to its 
very nature need not have been confined to any particular 
tribe or race. 

The Rev, Dr. StevensoiD^^ in various e>ssays and espe- 
cially in that entitled the Ante-Brahmanical religion of 
the Hindus was one of the first to suggest that the 
worship of Siva, and especially his worship in the form of 
the Lihga was of Non- Aryan and not of Aryan origin. He 
pointed out that Siva is not named at all in the ancient 
Hymns of the Veda, and therefore we have no evidence 
that such deity was worshipped by fche ancient Brahmans. 
Although Rudra must be held as identified with Agni, 
Agni cannot be identified with the Siva of the Puranas. 
The place that Siva now occupies in the Saiva system, 
and Vishnu in the Vaishnava, was held in ancient times 
by Soma. How very different the rank attributed to 
Rudra is, and how clearly he is identified with Siva in 
the Linga Purina, the composition of one of his sectaries, 
appears from every page* That Daksha considered that 

Esate srautani karmauyutsrjya. Bee Nimkia herausgegeben von 

Budolph Both, Oottingen, 1852, p. 47 ; “ Die <ji<;na(leva, wie es scheint ein 
spottender Name fiir geschwanztc Oder wollustige Demonen.” Professor 
A, Ludwig translates Mmadeva by “ Phallus vererer.^* For 4ima in the 
sense of tail see Bgveda I, 105, 6. 

^ ^ ^ See Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Yol. VIII, pp, 330—839. 

In the Sanathumdrasamhita we find the following verses ; 

Kim kartavyam manusyena jagatkaranapSjanam 
sisnopasthakxtimayam jagatkaranam aisvaram, 

Murtitrayaikyam vijfieyam sarvavedatmakam param 
sapanipitham sandhyasu sivaliugaxn samarcayot. 

"■ VfSvarfipd mahelSnas 'tena' prihati Sahkarah* ■ 
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he had all the Rudras present with him, though he had 
not invited Siva;, and that none of the ancient Munis 
except Dadhicha, looked on Siva as possessing any right 
^Ho a share in the sacrifice, and that^ moreover, his sacred 
rites were not performed after the Brahmanical method. 
If it is impossible to identify Siva with any of the gods 
of the Veda, much less is it possible to trace any connec- 
^Hion between the symbol of the Lihga, under which he 
is usually adored, and any of the ancient Brahmanical 
emblems.- There is an obscure intimation in the Linga- 
Purana itself, that the worship of the Linga was only 
introduced at a late period. Our conclusion from these 
^^authorities in reference to the worship of Siva is strength- 
ened by the fact, that the sacred places considered as 
the peculiar residence of Jyoti-Lingas, are generally in 
the south and north-east of India, at a great distance 
from the originally Brahmanical Settlements, to the 
north of the Ganges and west of the Sarasvati, none 
being nearer than Mount Abu in G-uzarat ; and that the 
south of India is almost the only place where the sect of 
‘^the Lingayats abounds ; and that in the south and east 
of India the worshippers of Siva and his incarnations, 
are far more numerous than those of Vishnu, while in the 
north-west the contrary is the case. ^^^That the Linga is 
^^not originally a Brahmanical object of worship, seems to 
me very evident by a fact that I have not seen noticed, 
but which as far as the Marathi country, where Saivas 
greatly prevail, is concerned, I can vouch for from an 
extensive observation ; it is, that no Brahman ojBSciates 
a Linga temple^ The Brahmans alone officiate as 
image dressers in 4ie temples of Vishnu, and of all the 
gods connected with the ancient Brahmanical worship ; 
but for the temples of the Liiiga, a distinct order of men 
originally of Sudra origin, have been set apart, and form 
now a separate caste under the name Gurava,^, 
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The late Professox' Christian Lassen thought that the 
liiiga was an emblem peculiar to the aboriginal inhabitants 
of India, as it is particularly used by Sira^s worshippers 
in South India, and because Brahmans never oflSciate in 
South India as priests in such lihga-temples. ^ ^ - He fur- 
ther speaks of a goMemMaMsaha^ the mother of the gods, 
which is revered in the shape of a liuga or of a Phallus.^ ^ ^ 
The word Mahasaha appears to stand for MahisaMy a popu- 
lar form for Mahimghmy slayer of the demon Mahisa, which 
is an epithet oE Dux’ga ; however, I do not know anything 
about her connection with the iiiiga- worship. Professor 
Lassen^s opinion was mostly founded on the statements of 
the Eev. Dr. Stevenson. The Rev. Dr. Germann, in his 


See Chiisfcian Lassen’s h^dische AltertlmniHlcmide, Vol. I, pp. 924, 
925 (old edition, p. 783) ; “ Civa ist anch ein Vertilger der bosen Geister. 
Die Verehrnng dieses Gottes unter dcm Bilde dos iingu, des Phallus^ wird 
schon in mehreren Stellen des grosseii Epos evwiLlnit. Da dieses Symbol 
besonders bei den Verehrern des f'H’e im siidlichen Iiidien im Gebraiiche 
ist, liisst sieh vermiitlien, dass es bei den Drbewohnern sicli vorfand und 
erst spater anf (Jint iibertragen wordon ist. Was clafiii* spricht, ist dieses, 
dass noch jetzt die Brabmanen des Biklens nie bei Tempeln, in welcbein 
das ti'nga verehrt wird, das Amt des Friesters annebmen.” Compare 
ibidem^ Vol. IV, pp. 233, 237, and 617 i “ Die Verehrnng des Qiva zublt in 
dem grossen Gebiete im Nordendes Vindbya jetzt wenigeifrige Anblinger, 
obwobi es einc bedentende Zabl von ihm geweibeten Tempeln giobt, in 
denen er in der Gestalt des liuga oder des Phallus angebetet wird ; eino 
Ausnabme bildet nur sein Tempel in Benarea, wo er den Namen TbVitecmm, 
d. b. Herr des Alls, fiibrt. Dagegen waltet bent zn Tage der Knit dieser 
Gottbeit in Dekban vor.” 

Ihid&m, V'ol. IV, p, 265: “ Perner in dem Dienste der HoZi und der 
MaJidsahn genannten Gbttinnen ; das Fest der ersten Gottin ist eineni Kar- 
neval iihnlicb j die zweite Gottin gilt als Mutter der Gdtter und wird in der 
Gestalt eines Imga oder eines Phallus angebetet.” The F. Kittel, in 
his excellent essay Ueher den Ursprung dea LingalcuUm in Indmi, Manga- 
lore, 1876, remarks on pp. 9, 10 : Mit Bezug aul die im NordwestUchen 
Dekban verebrte Gottin Mahasaha must der Bcbreiber dieses bekennen, 
dass er eine solcbe nicbt kennt, wie es aucb Andern ausser ibm gebt. 
Der Name selbst ist indess Sanscrit : * sie die iniicbtig ausbait,' oder : * sie 
die macbtig siegt.* Dieser IJmstand deutet auf einen drischen character.” 
The Masratbi MMsa stands -for the Sanskrit MaMsa* 
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edition of Ziogeiibalg’s Geumlogy of the Malahar Gods^ 
supported tlie opinion of liis predecessors and tried to 
streng'tiien the argument in favor of the Non- Aryan origin 
of the liiiga by the statement that Eavaija.^ the representa- 
tive of the aborigines of South India was according 
to the IJitamhmda of the Ramayana^ a staunch votaiy of 
the iihga, carrying in fact always with him a golden 
lihga which he worshipped with incense and flowers. He 
also refers to the legend according to which Rtivana was 
waylaid by Ganapati at Gtlkarpa wflien he was on his way 
to Lanka and compelled to leave the Prana-Linga^ wliich 
he had extorted from Siva by liis severe penance at the 
first named place on the W estern coast. ^ ^ I have alluded 
to this story previously and given the version supplied by 
the late Hon. Visvaiiath Niirayan Mandiick, and I also 
referred to an account contained in the Archmological 
Suiwey of India concerning the temple of Mahadeva 
Eavanesvara at Baijnrith in Bengali ^ ^ 

* ^ ^ See Oenealoiiie der MalaharUclieti Gvtter . . von Bartholomaens 
Ziiogonbalg, erstor Abdrnck besorgt durch Dr, Wilhelm Oermann, Madras, 
1807, p. 156, Note ; Von Havana dem Ycrtroter der sudliclien Urein- 
wolmer wird in Uitarakanda HaTnajmnain crwiilint, dass liberal I wohin er 
ging, ein goldnes Liiiga mit ihm getragen wnrde, welches er mit Weih- 
rancli and Bhimeu vereluto. Perner die Sage, nacli w'elclier Yinayaka in 
efvvas blibischer Weise dem Havana die iibliche Yerehrong abzw’ingt, zeigt 
ihn Tins ein Linga nacli Lanka bringond (freilich angeblieh von Kailasa), 
der Tempel ■welches Linga jetzt Gokarna heissen soli (Saiva Sam. Y, Y, 
III. Pr. 18 ff). Also Havana erscheint immer mit dem Linga.’* 

Another HrnYow, the son of Indrajit, the third king of Kasmir after 
Gonarida III (perhaps identical with King Kaniska of the Saka era) 
erected the Vdtdsvara littga. 

^ ^ ® See above, pp. 136 — 138. I have alluded there to the legend given 
in the Archmological Survey of India, Yol. YIII, pp. 143 — 146, and as it 
contains some peculiar items, I now quote it below ; ‘‘ Havana used daily 
to go to Uttara Khanda {sic 1 1 1) to worship Siva, One day he went there, 
and in the exuberance of physical strength he shook the mountain, dis- 
turbing Parvati. Having done this, he went towards Siva’s abode to 
worship i when he approached, Nandi forbade his advance, as Siva and 
PSrvati were asleep together. Eavana, however, -was not to be denied % 
# 49 
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Dr. John Muir and the Rev. F. Kittel were, according to 
my opinion, the first to point out the error of these views, 


he told Kandi that he being in the place of a son to Siva, there was no 
harm in his going in at any time. Saying this and pitching away Kandi 
to a distance, he entered, Siva was much pleased at his courage and firm 
faith, and desired him to ask a gift. Eavana said, ^ It is along distance for 
me to come daily from Lanka to worship you here, be pleased to go to 
Lanka and abide there.’ Siva consented on the condition that Eavana 
was to carry him all the way, without for a moment setting him down. 
Eavana gladly took up the lingam, and proceeded, when he ariived at 
Lajhuri village, near the place where the temples sfaud (the village is now 
knowTi as Harlajhuri), ho felt it necessary to go to the fields ; he could not 
carry the lingam with him and pollute it, and he was cogitating what to 
do. In this emergency Vishnu, who saw" that if Havana succeeded in 
carrying Siva to his kingdom he would become invincible, assumed the 
guise of a poor Brahman, and being accosted by Havana, and requested to 
hold the lingam for a few minutes, while bo -wont a short way, the j^re- 
tendod Brahman agreed, Eavana now made over the lingam to the 
Brahman, and went aside. While Eavana was engaged, the Brahman 
quickly walked away with the lingam, arriving finally at the spot where 
the great temple stands, there he set the lingam down and vanished. 
Eavana on returning at the expiration of the whole day (for Vanina had 
entered into him and occupied him all that time in letting out the sea of 
waters within him) found the Brahman gone. After some search he 
found the lingam, but on attempting to lift it up, Siva reminded him of 
the agreement between them and refused to stir. Eavana enraged, 
pressed the lingam down, saying, * Since you wont go to Lanka, go to 
Patala instead.* This is the mark which exists on the summit of the 
lingam to this day. The lingam thus established became known as 
Mahadeo Eavanesvara. In course of time the site of the lingam was over- 
grown with jangal, and no one but a poor gwala knew of its existence. 
This man, Baiju by name, used to dwell in the vicinity, living on roots 
and fruits ; he was ordered by Mahadev in a vision to worship him ; the 
poor man accordingly used to bring Bel leaves for the worship daily, but 
haying no vessel to bring vrater, used to bring water for the libation in his 
mouth. This strange libation, however, did not please Siva, who after 
much patient endurance, complained to Eavana of the gwala’s treatment. 
Eavana came, washed the lingam with water from Haridwar, and ordained 
that thenceforth none but Ganges water from the Tirthas of Haridwar, 
Gangotri, and Hasa someth (Ajodhya) was to be poured on the lingam. Siva 
at last was pleased with the untiring devotion of Baiju Gwala, and offered 
to ^ve h tm any gift he should ask. The independent gwala replied . . . 
grant that henceforth my name should precede yours. From that day, the 
i known as l^vaneswara came to be known as Baijnath,” 
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so far as tlio %vorsliip of tlie liiiga is concerned. The extent 
of tlie area in which the lihga cult prcTails at present^ 
cannot be adduced as a reason, that it did not previously 
exist elsewhere or that the liiiga was not worshipped in the 
north-west and north, but only in the north-east and in the 
south of India. As a proof that the linga was worshipped 
in the north by Aryans, may be quoted the sage TmuU 
who revered Mahadeva in the Krtayuga on the Himalaya 
nioimtain, and Ufamanyii, who visited the hermitage of 
Taijidi, and was one of the most fervent believers in the 
divine power of the liiiga. But also many holy lihga 
shrines in the south are ascribed to or connected with holy 
Aryan sages and heroes. The sage Esya^hga revered 
thus the lihga of Canchasekhara in a temple near Sriigeri- 
matham in Mysore ; the Saptakoflsvamlihga at Narvem in 
the Portuguese territory of Goa is by the legend ascribed 
to the Saptarsis ; the Rdmalihga at Eamesvai*am is said to 
be erected by Dasaratlia Rama, and a great number of 
lihgas in the Koiikana countiy were established by Para- 
surama. ^ ^ 

With respect to Ravana, even if he is at times reviled as 
a Raksasa, it must not be forgotten that he is through his 
grandfather Pulastya, the great grandson of Brahman, that 
ho obtained his power, though he abused it later on, by 
his pious penance, and that in spite of the unholy life he 
led, he was burnt according to Brahmanical rites. If 
Havana is on the other hand regarded as the representative 
of the aboriginal population, and I quite agree in this view, 
he may well have been a worshipper of Siva, as BJmteki or 
Bhutanatha^ the lords of the demons or ghosts, but I believe 
that his representation as a worshipper of the lihga, is a 


^ See Original Sanslmt Texts, by J. Muir, D.G.L,, LL.D., Ph.D.,Vol. II, 
pp. 202, 39I,iy, pp. 189— 196, 405—420, and Ueher den Ursprung dee 
LingalcuUus von F. Kittel, pp. 2, 4 — 8. 
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lat-cr addition^ thoagh ifc is to be found in tlic Uttaral<a3.ida 
of tlie Eaniayaiia^^ ^ ^ 

The Paulastya Ravana stands besides not alone in his 
worship of Siva^ for the Asura Buria is also mentioned as a 
devoted follower of Siva together with the cowherd 
CandaJ * ^ 

The existence and worship of Siva as a great Bralinmni- 
cal Hindu deity is no less a matter of historical certainty^ 
than is the fact that Siva had been separately revered for 
a considerable length of time, before he was connected 
with the lihga. The origin and development of the cult 
of Siva as the chief of the demons, or Blnltas, is no doubt 
mainly due to the Is on- Aryan demon worshipping popula- 
tion of India, yet, however many Kon-Aryan elements are 
mixed with the present Saiva religion, its association with 
the lihga need not be due to Non-Aryan influence. For 
^ it is a remarkable and indisputable fact, that, while the 
Non-Aryan aboihgines ax’e on the whole throughout the 
country adherents of the worship of Sahti^ or female 
energy, as exemplified by their adoration of GramadevatEs, 
a worship which united with that of the ghosts, demons or 
, devils, fills the mind of terrified ^nan with an indescriba- 
i Ifle awe of the mysterious forces of nature contained in 
i the animab vegetable and mineral kingdoms, an awe which 
manifests itself in the reverence paid to serpents, trees and 


^ ^ • Tiie blukas in tlie Ottarakancla of the llauiayana (X.XXi, 4-2, 43) are : 
Yafcra yatra ca yati tiiua Kavaiao rakgasebvarahj 
jambunadamayam lingjam tatra tatra snia iiiyate. 
BalnkaTcdiinadhye tu tailihgain stbapya Ravanah, 
arcayam asa gandhais ca puspaiscahirtagandhibhih. 

After the performance of the Pahcayatanapfija the remaining 
portions of the offering are presented to Straps attendants with this 
half verse ; 

BaBa-Eavaaa-Oa,ndesa-HaiidhBhrhgintatlayal> 

Kandi is the son of the Brahman Silada and Bbp'sgi, an incarnation of 
GlyAM, is ft dancer in 'tlie.' heaven Katiasa. 
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8toEes>~tliere exists hardly any eyideiice to show that j 
these same people worshipped the lihga or the organ of i 
generation, and even at the present day we cannot point 
out any aboinginal tribe, who has retained intact its national 
customs^ as revering the Phallii^f'"’ On the other hand it is 
well known that in all the famous lihga-temples in Soutli- 
India at least, if not in the whole of India, the priestly 
office has been and is still filled by Brahmans, and yet it is 
well known that Brahmans do not like, as a rule, to have 
anything to do with the administration of the pi^operty of 
Siva ; an illustration of this antipathy supplies the Tamil 
proverb Siva svUii hdcmdmnam^ the property of Siva is the 
ruin of a family*^ 

Such linga temples are spread all over India in great 
numbers. Among these are celebrated the Kedaresalinga 
on the Himalaya, the Yaidyandthalihga at Deograh in 
Bengal, the VUvesvaralihga in Benares, the MahdJmlalmga 
and Amareharalifiga in and near Ujjain in Malva, the 
Omkaralihga on the Narmada, the Somesvaralihga at 
Somnatli in Siirastra, the TryamhakalHuja near Nasik and 
the BhJriiamhlmYalinga near the source of the Bin ma in 
Maharastra, the Mahahalesvaratinga at Guharna in Kanara, 
the MalUharjimalihga at Srisaila in KarnOl, the Rdmalifiga 
at Eamesvarani in Madura, The south of India possesses 
moreover five holy lihgas representing the five elements 
earth, water, op, fire, fejaSj wind, rdywand air, IikTikt^ 

respectively at KaficI or Kanjivaram, Janibukesvaram or 

Beo Zieijenhalfj in Dr. Germaines edition, p. SI : “In don Pagoden 
darf Nieinand anders dem Linga opfern, als nnr Brahinanen, denn solche 
Figur steht im allerinnorsten oder heiiigsten der Pagode.” With respect 
to Dr, Stevenson’s remark that no Brahmans officiate in linga — while they 
do in Vis nil temples Dr. Mnir observes loco citato IT, p. 407 (Note) : “ This 
distinction does not, I think, exist in Northena India. In the temple of 
Visyesvara, at Benares, the officiating priests, if I am not mistaken, are 
Brahmans. The same is the impression of Ih’ofessor Fitz-Bdward Hall, 
with whom 1 have communicated on the subiect.” 
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TiruyEnaikEval between Tricbinopoli and Srirangam^ Tiru- 
yai)3jamalai or Arunacala, Kalahasti and OMdambaram. ^ ^ ® 
There exists^ it is true, a particular and widely-spread 
sect of worshippers of the lihga, the so-called Lihgayats, 
a sect which arose about the end of the twelfth century 
and which mainly consists of Non-Aryan Sodras, but the 
founder of this sect was a Brahman, the famous Basava, 
who left his caste in order to teach to Sudras and to 
despised Holeyas the doctrine of Siva and the lihga, and to 
elevate them after their conversion to respectable castemen 
or kulajas.^ ^ 


Compare F. KitteBs Lingakultus^ pp. 5,6; the Indian Antiquary ^ 
Voh II, p. 15, where a Gautameialihga of unknown place is mentioned 
among the twelve lingas, while the Mahabalesvaralihga at Gokarna is 
omitted. — Timvartu' in Tanjore claims also the akrisalihga. 

See Key. F. Kittei’s Lingahdius, pp. II, 12 : “ 2u Ende des 12ten 
Jahrliunderts biklete sich, nach deni Sturze der westlichen CSlukya- 
Dynastie, in Kalyana die Sel’fe der Lihghjtas (der jetzigeii Eechnung iiacli 
Sfidras) in opposition gegen bestehende Heterodoxie (bauddha und jaina) 
und Orthodoxie ; und in iliren zahlreichen Lihga-Tempeln fnngiren keine 
Brahmanen. In den alien, d. h. brahmanischen, Lihga-Teinpeln dagegen, 
sind die piljaris amschliesslich Brahmanen oder Aryas; and in diese 
Lihga-Tempel, z. B. der zu Gokarna und alle die obgenarmten, sind es, 
welche zii allgcraeiner Beruhmtheit golangt sind. Anch Lihgaytas 
konnon sie besucheii, aber diirfen nicht hinoin ; es scheint aber, dass ziir 
Zoit der ersten Kraft der Sekte in dieser Beziehung ein Unterschied 
stattfand;’^ and pp. 31, 32, 33 ; “Urn gleich etwaigen Yermuthnngen in 
dieser Beziehung vorzubeugen, bringen wir hier die Thatsaehe herein, dass 
nach geschichtlichen Zengnissen nock im Beginn des 13. Jahrliunderts 
p. Chr, die andriseken ^udras^ und Holeyas (d. i. Unreine, die unter den 
Sddras sfcehen) in Kalyana unter dem jaina-vaishnava Konige Bijjala I als 
Klassen hebie Linga^Verehrer waren, der Stifter der lihgayta Sekte aber, 
Basava, ein geborner Brahmane, auf Kosten seiner Kaste und seines Rufes, 
es darauf aniegte ihnen dadurcli, dass er sie zu solchen, respective 
lAUgdytaSi machte, eine hohere Stellung in der Gesellsoliaft zu geben , . . 
Die Tendenz des Basavapurana ist darzutbun, dass Basava das Prinilegium 
der Aryas unmittelhare Linga-Terehrer zu sein^ auch auf die Anaryas 
ausdehnen, oder das Lifiga zum Gemeingut Aller maclien wollte, vrenn 
auch meist aus sectirerisohen Bucksioliten. Es war der erste und letzte 
d«»rtigs Yersaoh,** 


,1 :■ 
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l'*hoiigli we possess !io iiTefutable proof that the ancient 
Aryans of India ivcre acquainted with the worship of the 
organ of generatioiq or that they worshipped it themselyes^ 
the circiimstance that the ■word linga which is now gener- 
ally used in this meaning, is not found in this sense in the 
earlier Sanskrit writings, but in those belonging to a later 
period, and that as applied to the divinely revered repre- 
sentative of Siva, the term linga occurs only in some not 
very old portions of the Sauptiba-, Santi and Anusasana- 
parvans of the JIahabharata, in the last part {Uttar ahanda) 
of the Eamayana and in similar places, ^ ^ ^ does not offer 
sufficient evidence to assume, that the ancient Hindu Aryans 
were not acquainted with, or did not worship, the Phallus, 
It is equally difficult to state when the linga cult became 
prevalent in India, as it is to fix the time when the worship 
of Siva coalesced with that of the linga. That Siva was 
revered in the form of the linga in the North before the 
first century B.C. appears pretty certain, for this worship 
seems to have been the state-religion in Kasmir in the time 
of King Kaniska. However, as India had for three cen- 
turies been then already subject to Grecian influence, and 
as the Phallus-worship prevailed among the Greeks, it 
was possible that the Hindus obtained it from their con- 
querors, yet no evidence exists to prove such an assertion. 

In fact the worship of the male member was known all 
over the world. The Phoenician legend of Adonis, the 
Phrygian of Athys, the Egyptian of Osiris (or perhaps of 
Khem), and many others of a similar kind bear testimony 
to this fact. The Hebrew custom of circumcision represents 
originally a like idea. Derived no doubt from Egypt, it 
offers an example how a simple surgical operation can be 
transformed into a religious performance of the highest 


See Sanskrit" Wdrterbucli von 0. Bothlingk, and K, lloth j VqI. yi^ 
p. 540j under linga. 
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sanctity by establishing it as a sign of a covenant between 
God and the house of Abraham^ thus depriving this cere- 
mony of every taint of indecency and lasciviousness. And 
in a similar manner the cult of the memhnmi virile was also 
viewed by the wise men and priests of Egypt^ and by the 
esoteric lihga worshippers of India^ with many of whom it 
is unconnected with sensuality. The common mass on 
the other hand takes everywhere delight in the exhibition 
of coarse and vile practices to which must be counted^ the 
indecent Phallic processions in Egypt., Greece and Italy. 
MelampOs, the son of AmytheOn^ introduced according to 
Herodotos the worship of Dionysos^ and the procession of 
the Phallus first from Egypt into Greece/ where it 
degenerated, as was also the case in Italy, and filled the 
streets of the towns and the lanes of the country with 
crowds of riotous men and lascivious women, so that these 
processions had eventually to be suppressed by legal 
measures and by main force. 

&va is said to be more pleased by being worshipped in 
the form of the linga, than by any other adoration, as he 
declared to Asvatthaman.^ Tradition has it that Siva 
assumed first the shape of the linga in the contest which 
took place between Brahman and Visnu, and at the day of 
Sivaratri he appears in the form of the Mahalinga. 

There exist on the earth seven various species of lingas, 
which are called after Brahman, the Gods, Esis, Siddhas, 
Kaksasas, Men and Bai;)[a. ^ ^ s 
Different lingas should be worshipped inside and outside 
the houses. Those used inside by householders should be 

See Herodotos, II. 49. 

Bee Lalcsmlnarayanasamvadaf IBth chapter : 

Lxhgapuja Sivasyegp vigraMradlianat priye 

AsvattMmiie ca gaditam Sivavakyam tathaiva hi. 

^ * Ihidem : 

STayambhitivaTB daivam arsam saiddham riiksasam ova ca, 

Maaasam Banapdjyara ca sapta HLgani bbatale. 
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made of goM^ or precious stones, or quicksilver, or other 
similar material. There exists twenty-two various kinds 
of such lihgas. Brahman householders should use lihgas 
made of rock crystal, Ksatriyas of silver, Taisyas of hell- 
metal, Scidras of earth and Raksasas of gold.^^® 

In tlie ritual of the Pahcayatana are mentioned various 
kinds of lihgas which can he vrorshipped, as the Narmada 
or Banalihga, an artificial lihga, a Papipitha lihga, an 
earthen lihga, one consisting of a jewel, oi’ one made of 
butter, or one of gold, silver or copper, or one which repre- 
senting life, is drawn as it were from the heart. ^ ^ ^ 

The natural stone lingas are found in various rivers, but 
those of the Narmada and Gandaki excel all others in value 
and efficiency, and of the stones of these two streams those 
of the Narmada are in their turn preferred,^ It is a 
peculiar coincidence that the Gandaki which harbours in 
its bed the Salagrama-stones should be also renowned for 
its stone lihgas. 

The origin of the lihgas in the Narmada is ascribed to the 
asura Bana who worshipped in olden times in its neighbour- 
hood and placed the Lihgas in the Narmada. Of the three 
species which are found in the river the bubble-shaped are 

Ihideni: 

Grliastliam gehapujayam ratiiasvai''fiarasadibliih, 
flvavimyatividliam syur liiiganyetaiii tatra ca. 

Spliatikam brahmananain tu rajatam bahujanmanam, 
vaisyanam kamsyaracitam mrnmayam padajanmanain, 
Svarnalifigam raksasariam prasasfcam gdiapiijane. 

^ ® ^ Narmade va kriyalinge panipithayute’ pi va 
partbive wamlmge va navanifcamaye* pi va, 

Sauvarne rajate^tamre prapaliiige yajet Sivam, 
astamiii*tisn. va Sambimm iiityam Sradhayet dvijab. 

Under Faraipitba libga is also occasionally understood a linga made 
of eartli and placed for worship in the left hand. 

See Lal-smtndrdyanasamvdda loco citato: 

Bhaumam bhogapradam tatra dv© lihge sarvakamade 
Narmada-Gandaki-linge tatrapyuttamam iritam 
Sarvada iihgam abjaksi Narmadalihgam aroayet. 
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regarded as the best;, next come the egg-shaped^ and the 
last the bull-linmp-shaped should not be worshipped at all 
by men. Wise persons should furthei' worship those lingas 
which have a reddish colour like a ripe roseapple^ or are 
dark blue like the muzzle of a female buffalo^ or brown 
like the eyes of the %vonderf ul cow Kapila. ^ 

The Banalinga which stands always near Siva should be 
as long as the distance from the Masaline to the end of the 
hand, like a ripe roseapple, like honey, like a bee, a crystal, 
if blue, smooth like a mirrored image and with a basis of 
the same colour, like a bullhunip, the nipple of a cow^s 
udder, a fowFs egg and smooth. ^ ^ 

Avoided should be those lihgas, which are rough, uneven, 
short, light, thick, sharp-pointed, thin, triangular, long, 
without marks, with a hole, blue-coloured, low, cut, which 
have lines, spots or stains, are like a sula, are flat, tawny, 
glittering like a diamond, have a cracked basis, or a peri- 
carp of a lotus. Persons who desire final emancipation 
should avoid these lingas. ^ 

See Lakmilnhrhjanasammda loco citato : 
z^rcayitva Narmaclayam Bariena nihitam piira, 

Sivalingam silarupam tatrabliismphalapradam, 

Uttamara biidbudakaram madbyaruam tvandasannibbam 
Pnjauiyam dvayam liiigam grbasfchair HAgaiBandire. 
Vrsabbaskandhasadrsam adhamaia santyajet narab. 
Jambnpakvapbalaprakhyam mahisinasikaprabliam 
Kapilaksisamain kantya pujanlyam trayam badhaih. 

® Ba naia iiiigam adhistbitesani aaisani masadilmstantakam, 

Jambupakvapbalopamam madhuniblmm bbrngaprabliam kacabliam, 
Nilam vil prafcibimbabaEclhabliaritam tadvaraapitliam kakat — 
Tulyam gosfcanakukkutan^asadrsam snigdiiam sadareyam sriyai 
Worth quoting is this stanza taken from the Sivadharmottara : 

Fdjaniyas sada Sambhnh svayamvyaktah phaladisa. 

A natural lihga is often found within certain fruits and Sowers. 
The Mdsa is the upper line which crosses the palm of the hand. 

131 Varjyam karkasaruk^akubjam aguru sthfilam Bitagrain krsam 
Tryasram dirghatu alak^araam sasiisiram nnabhanicaksatam 
Eekhabindukalafi kalulacipit am pingam sphuraddhlrakam 
Pitham vS sphut^tam sakarnikam idam sarvam miimuksus tyajefc. 
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FoGrteeii krores of Baiialifigas are found in eight differ- 
ent places of the worlds one krore each in the Aniarapati 
(ksetra?), Mahendra mountain^ in Nepal (Gandaki), Kanya 
(kubja) and Tirtharapya, 3 krores each in Srigiri (Srlsaila)^ 
Liiigasaila and Kaligarta, Besides these lihgas there exist 
many lihgas with or without worsliipped in mantapas 
by the eight DikpalasJ 

The Gandaki supplies six Yarieties,. of lihgastones which 
are called respectively : Sivcmabhay Aghom^ Sadyojdtay 
Vamadeva^ Tatpuriim and Uana^ of these six the Aghora 
alone is unfit for worship, as it possesses an indistinct 
appearance^ and has on its top a red braid of hair and the 
crescent of the moon./ Siva is occasionally worshipped in| 
the form of a cross-shaped lihga. Four of these lihgas ; 
face the four cardinal points and the fifth looks upwards, 
standing in the middle on the„ top of them. These five 
lihgas are called SadyOjata, Vamadeva, Aghora, Tatpurusa i 
and Isana. The first faces the west, the second the north, i 
the third the south, the fourth the east, and the fifth the ^ 
sky. At the erection of a lihga the five mantras of which ^ 
the first begins with sudyojaiam should be repeated.^®® 

isa Asmilloke caturdasakotibaiia1iiigavastbanastlialan«esa. iicyante. 
Pratyekam kotir eka liy Amampati-Mabendradri*Nepaia-iCaBya-. 
Tirtharanyesii, kotitritayam atlia p?fcliak Srigirau Lingasaile 
KaUgarto ca pithair viraliitasabitanyeva liiigaiii sarya — 
Prasaclopetapithanyatha karidadkiparcyaiii kamyaiii ca synh. 

This latter information about the Banalmga was supplied to me by 
M.E.Ey. A. Krishnasyami Iyer, b.a. 

Ibidenu 

Gandakijatam abjaksi Sivanabham iti smrtain, 

Sivanabhir xighorasca Sadyojatas tathaiva ca. 

Vamadevas Tatpurusa Isanah sacjvidliab smrtali, 

Aglioram tu parityajya pujyah pancavidhah smrtah. 

Sarvatra samhitakara murdhni rakfcajatendudhrk 
Aghoramurtilii sa tyajya grhasthailj subhakariksibhilj. 

With respect to these five lingasit may be added that the Sadyojata- 
Hhga is in Kincl, the Tatpurusa in Kalahasti, the Aghora and Isana in 
Cidambaram and the Vamadeyadiuga in lamfoukesyara. These mantras 
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Tte two streams GaiidaH and Narmada, provide thus 
together seven auspicious kinds of the lihga, five come from 
the former, two from the latter. ^ ^ ^ 

Ten general distinctive marks (laksa^a) are ascribed to 
the stone-lingas, the Udhya is like a half-moon, the cmadhya 
like a triangle, the suredya like a fowFs egg, the sarvasa 
like an umbrella, the other six are the nligam^ dravida^ 
vesara^ sarvadesiha^ halingam.d mmta. 

In the preceding three chapters I have dealt with the 
three gods w'hich constitute the Trimurti, and, by inquir- 
ing into the origin and nature of some of their character- 
istic emblems, I have been able to point out and to explain 
the changes in the position and worship of these gods, 
which occurred in course of time* From the consideration 
of the Trimtirti I now turn’^to the gradually developed con- 
ception of a Supreme Spirit (Paratman, Paramatman, 
Brahman or Parabrahman) and thence to the worship of the 
Energy or Sakti. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
On Paeamatman, the Supeeme Spieit. 

Though Visnu and Siva still claim the chief adoration 
of the masses and are devoutly worshipped by their ad- 
herents, the great Indian thinkers have long ago discarded 
popular superstitions and arrived at a higher and purer 

begin respectively witb Sadyojatam, Vamaclevaya, Agborebbyah, Tat- 
ptim§aya and Isanali, and occnr in the NSrayaniya jhiki Upanigadj 17 — 
21. In the Barvadarianamrigmliai on pp. 96 and 97 in Taranathatarkava- 
caspatPs edition (Saka 1793, A.B. 187,1) it is said that the Suj^reme lord 
has the iB.na as Ms head, the Tatpurum as his mouth, the Aghora as his 
heart, the Vamadeva as his secret parts, and the Badydjata as his feet : 
“ isanamastakastatpurusavaktro ghorabrdayd vamadevaguhyah sadyojata* 
pada isvara iti.’* The same is expressed in the sldka : 

Tadvapnh pancabhir mantrai^ pahcakrtyopayogibhili 
Isatatpumsaghdravamadyair mastakad idam. See p. 366. 

Ibidem t 

6a|t^ak!i»mbhave panca NarmadSsambhaTe dvayani, 

FaJanSyim Iinga»i narail) saptaTidhEnyapi 
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conceptioE of tlie Godhead, Howeyer, their teacliiug has 
neither reached nor penetrated the mind of the masses to 
whom the worship of an a^^stract incorporeal and invisible 
divinity could only appear meaningless;, and in whom it 
could not excite any fervour. 

A great religious reform in Brahmanism was^ as is well 
knowBj effected by the famous Sankaracfirya who was a 
native of Southern India^ like the great teachers Bhagavad 
Eamanujacurya and Madhvacarya who appeared after him. 
It is not my intention here to discuss the development or 
pursue the history of Modern Brahmanism; I only wish to 
sketch in a few lines some of the striking points of the 
worship of the Godhead and to proceed then to the de- 
scription of the adoration of Sakti or female energy; a sub- 
ject which leads us back to the national religion of the 
Non-Aryan population of India. 

Sahkaracarya; the founder of the Advaita belief; de- 
clared that the Supreme Spirit alone is real; is pure intel- 
ligence; free from all distinctions; eternal, stainless; knowing 
and free; and that matter (jaffai or mu^d) is unreal ; 
or that the former does not possess any qualities while the 
latter does ; or that the former represents knowledge and 
the latter ignoi’ance. In consequence the Supreme Spirit 
is invisible yet all-seeing’, omniscient; the cause; the maker 
and the giver of all. He cannot he comprehended by mind 
or speech and is impervious to the distinctions of place; 
time or matter; he is the lord and protector of all and 
shines through his own essence. ^ " 

Compare Sa7'vadarm7iasa7igrahaf p. 55: “ Asesapratyanikam cin- 
xnatram braiimaiva paramartbah tacca nityasnddhabiiddbamuktasvabba- 
vamapi,*’ and Ibidem^ p. 96 : 

Sa jnab sarvasya kartrtvat sadhanaiigapbalaih saba. 
yo yajjanati kurnte sa tadeveti snstliitam. 

See also Devlhhdgavata III, 6, 70, and IX, 2, 13, 14, 70, 

70. Drsyanca nirgunam loke na bbutam no bbayisyati. 
nirgnnab paramatmasau na tu drsyabi kadacana. 
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The Advaita philosophy admits six essential elements^ five 
o£ which disappear, while one remains imperishable ; these 
six are the life, the lord, the pure intellect, the difference 
between the latter and the previons two, ignorance, and 
the difference between it and the pure intellect. This pure 
intellect does not perish. ^ 

The natures of the Supreme Spirit and of Energy (Maya, 
Prakrti, or Sakti) are originally identical, and no difference 
exists between them. What he is is she, and what she is 
is he, confusion of mind only creates a difference, though 
a subtle distinction does in reality exist. Though eternal 
and without a second, Brahman arrives at the time of crea- 
tion at a dual state, and though originally without any 
attributes, he unites himself for the purpose of creation 
with matter (Maya) aud becomes thus Sagtmabrahman^ 
Brahman with attributes. As the light through some 
cause becomes double, either through reflection or by 
means of a mirror, so also is the one (Paramatman) the 
reflection of the other (Prakrti).^ 

13. Tcjorupam nirakaram dhyayante yogiiiah tadii 
vadatiti ca parani Brahma ParamatmiJnaBi Isvaram, 

14. Adisyam sarvadrastaram sarvajilam sarvakaranam 
sariipam tainarapam ca tarn Vaisnavuh tanna manvate. 

The idea concerning the position of Brahman to matter is expressed in 
such axioms as : Brahma satyam jaganmithya ; Brahma nirgunani 
Brahma sagunam; Brahma jhSnarfipam Maya ajhanardpinJ. Otherwise 
the Sapreme Spirit is described as vahmanasagocaram^ dekihalavastuparic^ 
chedaiUnyam and svayamprakdSavastu, 

^3 6 jiya vi^uddha cit bhedastasyah tayor dvayoh 
avidya taccitor bhedah sat asmakam anadayaln 
Sadanadayah tesu pahca nasyanti, eko Tisuddha oit na na^ati, etat 
eya Brahman, 

Compare with this Sarvadarianasangrahat p. 103 ; 

Batiyidye tathavidya pasuli pasasca karamam 
tanniyrttayiti proktah padarthab sat samasatah.’ 

See DmhUgavata III, 6, 1—6, and IX, 2, 5—7. 

1. Iti pr§|a maya devi yinayayanatena ca 

, yaoanam , liakgfnam adya bhagayatl M sa. 
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The Supremo Spirit is manifested in five different 
aspects^ one of which the individoal believer regards as the 
principal form^ the istadevaM, and round this he arranges 
the other , four. These five varieties - form , united the , one 
Godhead. ' 

They are known as the Panca Ayatamini, called Aditya^ 
Atnbika, Visuii^ Ganaiiitha .'and , ■Maliesvara^./and are re- 
spectively represented by a, crystal, , metal ore, Salagmma- 
stone, redstone and a bapaliiiga. Whichever of these five is 
chosen by the worshipper, is placed in the middle, and the 
other four occupy a fixed position in the North-East, South- 
East^ South-West and North-West.. If -Siva is the middle- 
then Visnu, Aditya; Ganesa and Ambika are respectively 
in the N. E., S. E.> S. W. ; and N. W.,if Visnu occupies the 
centre then Siva, Gaiieki, Aditya and Ambika are in the 
corresponding positions ; if Aditya is chosen the order is 

2. Sadaikatvam na bliedo’sti sarvadaiva mamasya ca 
yosau saham abam yc3aau bhcdo^sti mativibliuiniat, 

3, Avayor antaram suksmam yd veda matiman hi sab 
Tirnuktali sa tn samsarafc acyatd iiatrasanisayab. 

4‘, .Ekam evadvii fyain vai braliiaa xiiiyam sanatanaai 
dYaitabbavaia pajiar yati kSla utpitsasadjiiake. 

5. Tatha dipal.i tatliupadber ydgat sadjayate dvidlia 
cbayevadaryainadliyd va pratibimbara tatbavayoh, 

6. Bheda iitpitsukale vai sargarfcham prabharatyaja 
drsyadi-Byavibhedd’ yam dvaividhye sati sarvatlia ; 

and IX, 2, 5—7:’ 

5. Nitya atma nabhd iiityam kalo nityd disd yatha 
TisYanam gdlakam nityam iiityd gdldka eva ca. 

G. Tadekaddse vaiknathd byabbramargannsarakab 
tatlxaiva prakrtir nitya Brabxnalila sanatani. 

7. Yathagnau dabika eandre praliladd blia ravau yatha 
sasvad yiikta na bhiiina sa tatha prakrtir atmani. 

^ ® ^ Vastuto nirgiiinam Brahma suddhadvaitam pracaksate. 

Mayaya sagiinam tasya piijyata piljakaih krta. 

XJpasakanam karyarfcliain bralimano gnnakalpanam 

yadrsi bliavana yasya siddhir bhavati tSdrsl, 

Svasvapriyatamani devam madhye sthapya sucivratab 

caturdiksu catiirmurtih pahcayatanam arcayet. (Nirpayasindhn.) 
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Siva, Ganesa, Visnu and Ambika ; if Ambika then Visnu, 

Siva^ Ganesa and Aditya ; and if Gaigiesa or Gananatlia 
is in the middle Visnu, Siva, Aditya and Ambika are re- 
spectively stationed in the N* E., S. E,, S» W., and N. ^ ® 
In the Vaisnava belief, or Visistadyaita Vedanta, the 
desire of Visnu is the Maya, which is subject to Visnu and 
through which he destroys the world after having created 
and protected it. ^ 

The Supreme Spirit is according to the belief of the 
Vaisi^avas always endowed with attributes, and is therefore 
always saguna. Bhagavad Eamanujacarya, the great Vak- 
nava reformer, teaches a triad of principles, the Supreme 
Spirit represented by Hari, the individual spirit by the 
soul, and the visible world by the non-soul. The individual 
spirits, or souls, are eternal. The Supreme Spirit of the 
Vaisnavas, Vasudeva, is also viewed under five different 
forms (mQrti), as area, adoration, in images ; mUhava^ mani- 

Sambliau madhyagate hannaharabliudevyo, Harau sabkare- 
bhSisyenagasuta Eavaii IIai’aga3;iesajambikas stbapitab, 

Devy to Yisnubaraikadautaravayo, Lambodare’j esvare- 
naryah, Sankarabliagafcdtisukliada vyastasfcu te banidah. 

According to tbo various deities worshipped, there are six principal 
religious sects in India, their respective deity being Siva, Visnu, Sakti, 
Surya, Ganapati, or Kapalin. The special characteristics of each are con- 
tained in the following lines : 

Saive lingadhrtir hi Saktikamate haiah|tir Vaisnave 
Mudratapavidhir Gawadhipamate tucchistavastugrahah 
Saure lohitacandanarcaiiavidhih Kapalike inanusa 
dhvastih, yena kalau nirakrtam abhiit, sumo guruli Sankarah. 

In Srhfjeri the principal seat of Sankaracarja the Paheayatanam is 
revered as follows : 

SrTcandramaulIsvaraSaradambS Sriratnagarbharkanrsihihariipani, 
aradhaniyain satatam manusyair Bralimaiva pahcriyatanain prapadye, 
QandmmaulUw'a represents the principal forms of the libga, Sdraddinhh 
the principal form of Devi or Ambika, Ratnayarhha the principal of the 
21 Ganesamurtis, Arlca the principal of the twelve Aditjamurtis and 
Nrsimha the principal of the Visaumurtis. 

1 4 0 Yianur icohaiva MilyS, sa Yisnor adhina, tayaiva Yisuur jagat srsicva 
palayitva samhamti. 
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festatiou^ in the iiicamations j foniiation, in the four- 

fold appearance as Safikai^sana, Vasudera^ Pradynnma and 
Aniniddha ; ftuk§ma^ subtile, in the Supreme Spirit Vasti- 
deva with his sis attributes, the first of which is esemption 
from sin; and afdmijamt^ interior spirit, controlling the 
individual soiih 

^ ^ Compare Sarvadarmnasahgrahaj p, 55 : 

InvaraKcidaeicceti padartlxatritayam barih 

iSFarascifca ifcj’ukl :l pvfidr.syam acifc punar, 

Ibidem 64 : ■ 

tatra ciccliabdavaeyaju^atmaiiab paramatmanah sakasad bhinna iiity’asca 

Also Go : Yasudevab param brahma kalyanagiiuasamyiitab 
biiiivanunam upadanam kartd jivaniyamakab. 

Sa ova Vasudovab paramakariiaiko bbaktavatsalab para map urufab 
tadupasakanagunatattatpbalajxradaiiaya svalilavasad arcavibhavavyiiba- 
saksmantaryaipibbedena paiicadhavati^thate. Tabrarca uama pratima- 
dayah, rarnadyavatard vibbavah vydbascaturvidliab Vusudeva-Saiikarsana- 
Pradyomnaniriiddbasarijfiakal.i, saksmam sampurnaoi saflgnpam vasu- 
devakbyam param bralmia guna apabatapapaiatvadayah sd’pahatapapma 
vijaro vimrfcynrvisdkd vijigbatsab apipasab satyakamab satyasaiikalpa iti 
srateh, antaryami sakalajivaniydmakah ya atmaiii tisibanriatinilnam anta- 
royamayatiti feriiteh. “ I Lave corrected a few mistakes occurmig in the 
print. In tln3 Yathulmmatadlpilm the five miirtis of Parabrahman are 
given in the opposite order : paravyuhavibbavaiitaryanwarcavatararupeaa 
patlcaprakarab 

Compare also the description of the Sai^reme .Srikrsipi as found in the 
Devihhdfiavala, IX, II, 15 — 25 ; 

15. Yadanti caiva to kasya tejas tdjasvina vina 

tdjdmandalainadbyastbam Brahma tejasvinam param. 

10. SveccliaTiiayam sarvarnpam sarvakaraiiakaranam 
abiva snndaram rupam bibbratam siimandbaram. 

17. Kisdravayasam santam sarvakaiitam paratparam 
iiavinaniradabhasam dbamaikam %rimavigraiium. 

18. SaranmadbyahnapadmaugbasobUamdcanaldcauam 
miiktaccbavivinindyaikadantapaiiktimanobarani, 

19. Mayurapiilchaciidam ca malatimalyamanditam 
sunasam susmitam kantam bhaktanugraliakaranam. 

20. J valadagnmanddbaikapitamsakasiisobliitarii 
dvibhnjam muralibastam rafcnabbilsaHabhiisitam, 

21. Barvadliaram ca sarvesam sarvasaktiyntam vibbam 
sarvaisvaryapradam sarvasvatantram sarvamaiigalam. 

22. Paripiirnatamam siddbam siddbeSam siddbikaranam 
dhy§.yante vainnavas ia§vad devadevam sanutanam. 
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/■ 

According to the Saiva religion Maya constitutes half the 
body of Siva on his left side, she is in reality Sakti as Par- 
vati, or Visim in the form of Maya.^^^ 

Eeligious fervour pervades the mind of the Indian popu- 
lation, and the various philosophical and scientific systems 
are anxious to define the nature of the Supreme Spirit. 
We need not therefore be surprised that attempts have 
been made to connect Brahman with sound and to identify 
him with the word sphota, as Bliartrliari (Hari) does in 
his verse, stating that it is : Brahman, without beginning 
and end, the imperishable essence of speech, which revolves 
by the state of things, and whence arises the formation of 
the world/^ ^ ^ ^ 

In order to give an idea of how the majority of intelli- 
gent Hindus comprehend the nature of the Supreme Spirit, 
I extract from the Bhagavadgita, the sacred portion of the 
Bhismaparvan of the Mahabharata, a few lines concern- 
ing Him. Ill the discourse of the divine Krma with 
the Pandava hero, Arjnna^ the former says : 

Earth, water, fire, air, ether, mind, intellect and self- 
consciousness constitute my eightfold divided nature ; 
however, know that, besides this, I possess a superior, 
an aniniate, nature, by which, 0 long-armed, the world is 

23 . ^^anmamrfcyiijaravyadiiiSokabliitiiiaram param 
Brahmaiio vayasa yasya nimesa uj)acaryaic. 

24 . Sacatma sa param brahma Krsna ityabhidhiyato 
ki'siBtadbliaktiTacanu iiasea taddasyavacakal.i. 

25 . Bhakfcidasyapradata yas sa ca ki-SBub prakirtitah 
ifcyaliur vaisnavas tatra siddhilntah prucyaio may a. 

Saivamate Maya i^ivasya ardharupani vamajigam saiva Saktih; 
•which idea is also thus expressed ; Saivamate Yismir Mayurilpah, Sivasya 
vamafige ParYatIrapeaa vartatc. 

See SarvadaHanamngraha, p. 158 ; ** Sphotakhyo nirarayavd iiityah 
^abdo brahraaiveti. Harinabhani ; 

Anadinidhanam brahma sabdatattvam yadaksaram 

vivartate’rthabhavena prakriya jagato yatah. 

This theory about the eternity of the sound sphota is contradicted in 
Kapxla*s SankhyaEutras 5^ and 58. 
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supported. UncleFbtaiid tliat tliis is the source of all creation. 
I am tlic caiiire and likewise tlie dissolution of tlio whole 
universe, isotliiiig liigiier, 0 Dhananjayai exists than 
me ^ all this is strung on me like a multitude of pearls 
on a string. I ana the moisture in the water-, 0 son of 
I am the splendour of the sun and the iiioon^ 
I am the mystical syllable (o?^^) of all the \edas^ the 
soiiiicl in the ether^, manliness in men, ,I am the pure 
flavour of the earth, and the light in' the the life in all 
beings, and the penance of ascetics. Kno'wnie, 0 sou of Prtha-, 
to be the eternal seed of all beings, the- intellect of all 
intelligent creatures, the brilliance of all brilliants. I am 
the strength of the strong, free ■ from desire and passion, 
O bull of the Bharatas, I am in animate beings the desire 
consistent with righteousness. Know that all the existences 
that partake of the qualities of Sattva (goodness), Rajas 
(passion), and Tamas (darkness) are from me, but not in me. 
The whole world, beguiled by the existences influenced by 
these three qualities, does not know- 'me, who am distinct 
from thoiii, niiicl im "'My divine illusion, depend- 

ing on the three qualities, is hard to overcome ; those, 
however, who have recourse to me, ci’oss this illusion/^ ^ 


Sec MdkahMtmlaf Bhumaparvarij XXXI, 4; — 14: 

4. Bhfimir apo'naJu vayuli kliam maii5 budclliii* eva eii 
ahaukiira itiyani me bkmua prakrtir astadka. 

5. Apareyam stas tvaiiyam prakrtim vicldbi me parit, in 
jivablultfini maliabaho yayedam dharyate jagafc. 

6. Efcadyunini bkiitani sarvaaityapadkaraya 

akam krtsnasya jagatak prabkavak pralayas tatka, 

7. Mattali parafcaram nanyat kincidaeti, Bkananjaya, 
xnayi sarvam idam protam satre majaigana iva. 

8. Basoliam apsu, Kamiteya, prabhasmi sasisaryayoh 
pranavali sarvayedesu sabdali kke paurusam iirsu. 

9. Paayd gaadkah prtkivyam ca tejascasmi vibkavasau 
jiyanam sarvabkfitesu tapascasmi tapasvisa. 

10. Bi'jam mam Barvabhwtaixam, viddki Partiia sanatanam 
buddbir baddkimatam asmi tejas tejasvinam aliam, 
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Brahman is supreme and iuiperisliablej Adhydtman is 
individual constitution^ tlie quality wliicli makes tke pro- 
duction of things is called action^ Adhihhuta represents the 
perishable^ the AdMdaivata is Piirnsa* I am here in this 
body Adliiya;jha, 0 best of corporeal beings. He who^ at 
the end of time^ when leaving his body^ remembers me, goes 
to my state ; there is no doubt about it. Moreover, 0 son of 
Kunti, he goes to that exact state which he remembers "when 
leaving his body. Therefore remember me at all times and 
fight, fixing the intelligence of your mind on me. He who 
wdth a mind endowed with the practice of meditation does 
not stray elsewhere, goes, 0 son of Prtha, to the Divine Soul 
(Purusa)» He who at the time of his departure thinks of 
the ancient prophet, of the ruler, of him who is more minute 
than an atom, who preserves all, whose form is inconceiv- 
able, who has the colour of the sun, and who is beyond 
darkness, with a steady mind, withfaitli and power of abstrac- 
tion, fixing his breath in the middle of his brows, goes to 
that supremo Divine Soul. I shall now briefly tell you about 
that place, which the Yedic scholars call imperishable, which 
the ascetics whose passions have gone enter, and longing 
for which they live a celibate life. He who, on leaving his 
body, departs, having closed up all the doors (senses), having 
confined his mind within his heart, placing his breath within 
his head, intent on persevering devotion, uttering the man- 
tra consisting of the one syllable d??i, while remembering 
me, goes to the highest happiness. To him, 0 son of Prtha, 
who always i^emembers me with a mind undiverted to other 


n. Balam balavatairiscaham kamaragavivarjitam 
dbarmaviruddho bhiitesii kamd’smi Biiaratarsablia. 

12. Ye caiva sattvikE bhavil rajasastEiBafia^ca ye 
matta evetitan viddbi na tvaham tesu te mayi. 

13. TribMr gaaamayair bbavair ebbis sarvam idam jagat 
mobitatia KEbbijEtti-ti mam ebbyab paramavyayam. 

14. IDaiTi liyds§'gtjfiamayi mama inEyE diiraiyayS 
mim eta;y.S papadyaald miyEm itSm taranti id. • 
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objects^ to siicb a devout devotee I am. easily accessible* 
Those high-mitidcd persons who have attained the highest 
perfection and have reached me> do not incur rebirth^ 
■the transient dwelling of pain, -The worlds downwards 
from the abode of Brahman^' O son of Kunti;, revolve again^ 
but when I am reached there is no more rebirth/^^ ^ 
I am the Spirit^ 0 curly-haired, which resides in all 
beings. 1 am the beginning/ the middle^ and the end 
of things. Among the Adityas I am Tisnu, among 
the luminaries I am the radiant sun, among the Maruts I 

® BoeBhimnapa7'vanfXXXlI,S'>~^lB: 

3. Aksarain pai'amam Brahma svabliavD’cIhyatma xicyate 
blinfcabhavodbhavakai'o nisargah karmasaujnitat. 

4 Adhibhutam ksaro bhavab pamsaacadliidaivatam 
adhiyajiid’ham evatra dehe debablirtam vara, 

5. Antakaie ca mam era smaran muktra kaldraram 
yah prayati sa madbhavam yati nasty atra samsayah. 

6. Yam yam vapi smaran bhavam tyajatyaiite kaleraram 
tarn tarn evaiti Kaimfceya sada tadbhavabhavitah. 

7. Tasmat sarreBii kalesu mam anusmara yndhya ca 
inayy arpitamandbiiddhir m am e vaisyasyasam yayah . 

8. Abhyasaydgayuktena cetasa uanyagdmina 
paramam piirusara divyam yati Parthanuclntayan. 

9. Karim puraiiam atmsasitaram awor aiuyamsam aiiiismarcd yat 
sarvasya dhatSram aclntyariipam adityararpam tamasah para- 

stat. 

10. Prayanakalo manasacalena bhaktya yiikto yogabalena caiva 
bhruror madbye praimm avesya samyak sa tarn param piirusam 

apaiti divyam. 

11. Yadaksaram vedarido vadanti risanti yad yatayo ritaragah 
yad iccliaiito brahmacaryam earanti tatte padam saiigrahena 

praraksye. 

12. Sarvadraraid samyamya mano hrdi airadhya ca 
murdhnyiidhayatmanah praaam asthito yogadharamam. 

13. Om ityekaksaram brahma ryaharan mam anasmaran 
yah prayati tyajan deham sa yati paramam gatim. 

14. Ananyacetas satatam yo mam smarati nityasah 
tasyaham sixlabhah Partha nityaynktasya ydginali. 

15. M^m upetya pnnar janma du^khalayam asa^ratam 
nSpnuvanti mahatmanal? samsiddhim paramam gatah. 

16. Abrahmabhnvanallokakli punar avartino^rjuna 
mam npetya tn Eatinteya punar janma na ridyatc. 
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am Marici, among the stars I am the moon. Among the 
Vedas I am the Samaveda, among the gods I am Vasava^ 
among the senses I am the mind^ of Hying beings I am the 
life. Among the Rudras I am Sankara^ among the Yaksas 
and Raksas I am the lord of wealthy among the Vasiis 
I am Payaka-j among the high mountains I am Meru. 
Knowj 0 son of Prtha, that I am Brhaspati, the chief among 
the high priests. Among army leaders I am Skanda^ among 
the sheets of water I am the Ocean^, among the great sages 
I am Bhrgu^ among* woi*ds I am the one syllable (Ow), 
among sacrifices I am the Japa, among immovable things 
I am the Himalaya^ among all trees I am the Asvattha, 
among the divine sages I am Narada. Among the Cxan- 
dharvas I am Citraratha^ among the Siddlias I am the sage 
Kapila. Among horses know me to be TJccaiih*avas which 
arose with the amrfca^ among the grand elephants the Aira- 
vata, and the king among men. Among weapons I am the 
thunderbolt^ among cows I am the Kamadhuk. I am 
the progeny-producing Kandarpa, I am Vasiiki among 
serpents. Among the Nagas I am AnantU;, I am Vanina 
among aquatic beings, I am Aryaman among the Pitrs, I 
am Yama among those who restrain, I am Prahlada among 
the Daityas, the Time among those who count. I am the 
Lion among beasts, and Vainateya among birds. Among 
purifiers I am the wind, Rama among the weapon-bearers. 
I am the Makara among fishes, the Jahuavi (Gafiga) among 
streams. I am, 0 Arjuna, the beginning, the end, and the 
middle of all things ; among the sciences I am the science 
of the Supreme Spirit, the speech of speakers. Of the letters 
I am the letter and of the compound words I am the 
Dvandva, I am also the un decaying time, I am the preserver 
whose face is turned evei*y where. I am all-seizing death and 
the cause of all future things. Among feminines I am fame, 
fortune, speech, memory, understanding, fortitude, patience; 
among the Sama-hymns l am the Vrhatsaman, among metres 
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I am tlie Gayatrf^ among the months I am the Margasirsa^ 
among seasons the season of flowers^ I am the gambling of 
cheats^ of splendid things I am the splendour. I am victory, 
industry and the goodness of all good, I am Vasndeva among 
the VrsiiiSj'DliananJaya among the Pandavas, lam also Vyasa 
among the saints, the seer Usanas among the seers, I am the 
rod of those who subdue, I am the Policy of those who desire 
victory* I am also silence among secrets, and the knowledge 
of the knowing. That which is, 0 Arjiina, the seed of all 
beings, that I am, there does not exist a movable or immov- 
able thing that is without me. O subduer of foes, there is 
no end of my divine powers, and this detailed description of 
my power is only mentioned by me by way of example.’^ ^ 

With these few remarks on the Supreme Spirit or Para- 
matraan, I pass over to consider the adoration of the Female 
Energy or Sakti, which arising from foreign sources was 
received in the Aryan theogony. Its influence gradually 
increased, until it obtained equality with tlie male principle, 
and at last developed into the well known and widely 
spread Sakti worship. 

CHAPTER XYIII. 

On Sakti, 

Introductory Remarks. 

The principal deities of the ancient Aryans were of the 
male sex, and their consorts, whatever iiifl.uence they pos- , 
sessed othei'wise, derived their power mainly from being - 
the wives of the great gods. The Aryan Pantheon did not 
admit a goddess to supreme authority, nor did it allow to < 
the wives of the gods an equal share in ruling. Pallas^ 

^ ^ ® See, Bhismaparva'}iy XXXIV, 20 — 40. This passage is so well kBown 
that I need not give it in the original. 
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Athene (Minerva) the daughter, and Hera { J uno) the wife 
of Z^s (Jupiter) were thus dependent on the will of the 
chief of the gods, and Indraiif, Agnayi and Varunam, the 
wives respectively of Indra, Agni and Varuna, occupied as 
such in the Veda only a secondary position. But this prin- 
^ ciple of male exclusiveness did not prevail among the Tiira- 
-n in.-n races, for Davkina, the lady of the earth, was revered 
■; in ancient Babylonia as respectfully as was Ea, the lord 
' of the water, and she was also worshipped as the creator of 
i the world. The same idea predominates among the Gauda* 
I Dravidians of India, where from a far remote period the 
^ Mother Earth, the representative of the Female Energy, 
was worshipped as the principal deity, and where even at the 
1 present day its substitute the local Gramadevata is revered 
as the founder or creator of each village or town, as had 
been the practice in ancient Babylonia,^ ^^ *This non- 
Aryan worship has to such an extent been accepted by 
the Aryan population of India, that almost all important 
sacred places, to which pilgrims resort from the Himalaya 
mountains in the North to Cape Comorin in the South are 
under the guardianship of the principle of female energy, 
i of Devi, Krdi, or Sakti, &c./. The original Gauda-Dra- 
vidian Gramadevata, which is now also revered by the Brah- 
mans, is in most of these places represented by or trans- 
i formed into an aryanised Ksetradevata. This Esetradevata 
or titular deity of a town, district or country is acknow- 
ledged as a manifestation of Sakti, and the worship of 
these Saktis is specially performed on the eighth day 
{a§tam%) of the Durgapuja.^ 

J ^ See page 827. 

5 la the PuraRas are girea the names of many of such Ksetradevaias and 
below I quote the following which are mentioned in the SiTdevIbhagayata 
and the MatsyapurEna; Abhaya, Amoghak^i, Amrta, Anahga, Annapurna, 
Arogya, Bhadra, BhadrakarnI, Bhadrakarnika, BhadrasnndaiT, Bhairayi, 
[phavanl, Bhimi, Bhimesyarj, Bhrti, Bhramari, Bhuti, Bhuvanesvan, Bib 
' yapatrika, Oai^amuu^i, , Oaa^ikS, GandralE, Ban^ini, DevakI, Devamatr, 
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Before tlie xVrjaii invaders became familiar witli tbo 
religious tenets of tbeir national foes, whose country they 
liad conqucrodj and wlioiii t-liey bad reduced to a state of 



Jjlivani, EkarfrSj Gaiiri, Gayatri , Gomafci, Gnlayakali, Hiiigula, Hira- 
Mjilksij, Jainbfaiadesvari, Ja^'a, Jayaiiti, ^valamuklii, Kalii, Ivali, Kalyaai, 
Kaiirakliyu,, Kariiaia, Kaaibaia, Kamnkil, KapilUj Kaasiki 
K'iiyaksi, Knld.svarij Kuurari. Ku^odaki, Laksmi, Lrilitadflvij Liiigadliariui, 
Lola, Ma, MfidhavL Madotkata, yiahahliaga, ^laMdrfvi , Malialaksmi, 
Mahuiasii, ^laliiiriaya, Maiktnandil, -Mahantakd, jMah/^svarl, lUakuidyvarJ, 
Mandaki, Mandalosd, Mangala, Maiiniatha, jMargadayiui, Mata, iMcdha, 
Sliriaksi, yirgilvati, Makutpsvari, AaBda, Kaiidiui, Narayani, NikiBibn, 
Nilasarajivat], Usadhf, PuraiiidsFan', Panifeakti, ratals, FifigaEvati, T"ra. 
caadil, Fiiriihfita, Fuskaravati, Puskaroksav.a, Fasu, lladhS, Raniana, 
EainbluijKati, llatipriya, RoHiika, liudruwi, Kakniini,Saliasraksi, Sakambari, 
Saudaki, Saiikari', Sarvaai, Satyavadini, Sirnhika, Sivapriya, Smrti, 

Sthani, Sthanapriya, StliaavTsa, Stbiilasya, Siibbadra, Siiddhi, Siigandha, 
Suksma, Stlladbariiii, Simanda, Sundari, Svayambhnvi, Svfiha, Tara, 
Tripiirabbairavi, Triaandhya, Trisnla, Ugra, Umadovi, Urviisl Utpalaksi, 
Yagala, YaiidaiUya, Vararoiia, Vastrpsvari, Yimaia, Yidhi, Yindhya- 
nivasini, Yipula, Yisiilaksi, Visva, Visvaniukhi, Visvcsil, Yasaskari, 
Ydgdsvarif etc. 

Bee Sndcvlhhaunvatay VU, 38, 3 — 31 : 

3 Sarvara drsjam loartia stbiinam sarvo kala vratatntakab 
utsavas? sarvakitld.su yatd’hani sarvarupbu. 

4 Tatbiipi bliaktaratBalyat kificit kiiicid athdcyafco 
srnusvavaliitO bhutva nagaraja vaco mama. 

5 Kdlapnram mahasthauam yatra iak^mis sada sthifa 
^latiihpnram dvitiyam ca ReHukadhisihitam param. 

6 Tulajapuram trtlj'ani syut Saptasriigam t athaiva ca 
Hiiignlaya inahilstbaiiam Jvalairiukliyas tathaiva ca. 

7 Sakambharyah [)aram sthanam .Bhramaryrts sthiiaam uttamain 
Sriraktadaiitikasthanam Bm’gasthdnaTn tathaiva ca. 

8 Vindhyacalanivasiayas stbriaam sarvottamdttamam 
Amiapiirnamahasthanam Kaxicipnram anattamaiii . 

9 Bhimudevyah param sthanam Yimalasthanani eva ca 
Sricandralamahasthunam Kausikisthanam eva ca. 

10 Nilambayah param sthaiaam Nilaparvataiaastakc 
Jambunadesvaristhiinam tath.a Srinagaram subham. 

11 Gahyakillyfi mahristhanam Ndpale yat pratisthitam 
Mimiksyrih paramain sthanam yacca proktam Cidambare, 

12 YedaraHvam mahasthanani Sundarya samadhisthitam 
Ekarnbai'am mahasfchanam Farasakfcja pratisthitam, 

13 Mahuiasa param sthanam Ydgesvaryas tathaiva ca 
tathti Nilasarasvatyfis sthanam Oinesn visratam. 
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serfdom^ a considerable period of time must have elapsed. 
It is^ however^ probable that the more enlightened and more 
peacefully inclined men of both races came gradually in 

14 Vaidyanathe ta Yagaliistlianam sarvottamam matam 
SrlmacoLribliuvanesvarya nianidvlpain mama smrtam. 

16 SrlmattripurabLau'avyali Kamakhya Yonimaadalam 
bbumapdale kselraratnam mahamayadbivasitam. 

16 Natali parataram sthanain kvacid asti dbaratalo 
pratimasam bhavet devi yatra saksiid rajasvala. 

17 Tatratya prtbivi sarva doviriipa smrta budhaib 
natali parataram stbanam Kamakbya Yonimainflalam. 

18 Tatratya devatae sarvah parvatatinakatam gatab 
parvate^u vasantyeva mabatyo devata api. 

19 G-ayafcryasca param stbanam sriraatpuskaram iritam 
Amare^e Oapdikti syat Prabhase Rnskareksawa. 

20 Naimiso tu mabastbane devi sa liiigadbarini 
Purubuta Puskartlkbye A sad an ca Eatis tatba. 

21 Caiidamum^i maliSstban? raiidiiii Paramesvari 
Bbarabhutau bhaved Bbiitir Niikiilena Kulosvari. 

22 Candrika tn Hariscandre Srigirau Sabkari snirtii 
Japyesvare Trisiiia sjat Siikyma camratakcsvarc. 

23 Saiikari tu Mabakale Sarvaiii Madbyaniiibbide 
Kedarakhye mahaksetre Devi sa Margadayini. 

21 Bbairavakhye Bbairavi sii Gayaylim Mabgala smrta 
Stbaaupriya Kurak^etre Svayambbuvyapi Nakule. 

26 Kanakbale bbaved Ugra Visvcsa Vimalesvare 
Aitahase Mabananda Mabendre tii Mahan taka. 

26 Bbinie Bbimesvari proktE stliane Vastrapatbe punali 
Bbavani Sankari prdkta Eiidrani tvardbakdiike. 

27 Avimukte Visalaksi Srlababbaga Mabalaye 

Gokariie Bbadrakarai syat Bbadra syat Bbadrakarnikc. 

28 Utpalaksi Suvarwakse Stbilnvisa Stbaiiusanjfiike 
Kamalalaye tn Kamala Pracanda Cbagalandake. 

29 Kuraudale Trisandbya syanmakdte Mnkntesvari 
Maiidalesc Sawdaki syat Kali KEianJare panah, 

30 Safiknkarne Dbvanih prokta Sthiiiasya Sthiilakesvare 
jnaninam brdayanibhdje Hrllekbil Paramesvarl. 

31 Proktanimani stbanani dovyah priyatamani ca 

tat tat ksetrasya mahatmyam srutvaparvam nagOttama. 

Gonjpare mth it Matsyapura^at XIII, 26 — 64 ; 

26 Smartavya bbiltikamair va tani vakayiimi tattvatab, 

VSii.aasyam Yi§alakgi Haimise Libgadbariiu. 

27 Prayage Xtalitadevi Kamnka Gandbamadanc 
M,mnm Enmnda nSma Yisva Yisvelvaro yidnb 
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contact wiili oiio another and acquired some knowledge of the 
peculiar thoughts^ manners, and customs of their neighbours. 
This could, to a certain extent be more easily done in those 

28 Ma nriiiia Visvakayantu Icchayam Ma^anot-kata 
Gromimte Guinatfnaiaa MauUarr; ICaraacariiU. 

29 Maclutkatil Ckraratlie Jayaiiti Hastinapure 
ICanyakiibJe tatha Clauri .EaBibka Halayaparvate,. 

20 Kaackl Hiiaavatah prsthe Gokarne lihadrakariiika 
Sthanr?svart* libaviiaitii Bilvake BiWapatrika 

21 SriBaile Mruliiavl iiuiua Bliadri'i Bliadresvart* tatha 
Java VarabaBaib" ta Kaaibala Kamalalayr'. 

32 Pn.skarf" Puru]irk<~ti Kr-dfirr* Mfirj^^adfiyiiu 
Rudrakutyam ta Budriuu Kail Kalaajare giraa. 

33 Mabuliiigt" tn Kapila 3Iaknto Makutesvan 
Salagrame JUabadevT Sivaliiige Sivapriya. 

3F MayfipuryaTii Kumari tu Santatu Lalite tatba 
Utpaifikse Saliasraksi Hiraayaksi Mabdfcpalo. 

35 Gayayaiii Maagalii tiama A^ipulii Puriisottame 
Tipasfiyiini Aaiugbaksi Patala PundravardliaiiG. 

30 NarayaHi Sapar^va fcii Trikutc Bhadrasaudari 
yipule Tipula nuina Kalyaai Malayacale. 

37 KdtyaksI KutltirGal tu Sugandha Milgadhe vane 
Kiibjanirake Trisandhya tu Gaijgadvare Batipriya 

38 Sivakuwde Smiauda ca Xandini Devibltate 
Kukniiiii Dvaravatyfim tu Eadhri Brndavaue vane, 

39 Devaki ^rathurriyairi tu Pataie I^aramesvan 
Gitrakuto tatliii Sita Vindhye VindliyanivasinL 

40 Saliyadravekavjra tu HarLseandre tu Oandika 
Ramafui RrimatTi’the tu Yanmnayain MygavatL 

41 Karavire Mahulaksmlr Umaclevi Yinayake 
Arogya Vaidyanatlie tu Maliakale MalieBvari, 

42 Abhaya Suklatu'tlie tu Smxtir va. Yindbyakandare 
Mapdavye Maadaki natna Svaha Makes vare pure. 

43 Ckagaiiutde Pracapdii ca Candikamaraktintake 
Somesvare Yararoha Prabkase Puskaravati. 

44 Devamatsl Sarasvatya-ni Paravilratate uiata 
Makulaye Makabkaga Payosne Pingalavati. 

45 Simkika KrtaBoce tu Kartikeye Yasaskari 
Utpalavartake Lola Subkadra Sindkusangame. 

46 Mata Siddhavane Laksmir Auaiiga Bkaratasrame 
Jalandkare Yiivamukki Tara Kiskindhaparvate. 

47 Devadaruvane Pusdr Medka Kasiniramandaie 
XJuiadevi Himadrau tu Sastke Yastresyarl tatka. 
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early days, when the differences of birth and occupation 
had not yet produced the intolerant distinctions of caste. 
As soon as intercourse between the opposing camps had 
been established, and had led to an interchange of ideas 
between the two alien races, the minds of the thinking 
members of the two communities began to meditate about, 
and to assimilate, doctrines hitherto strange to them. In 
this way, I suppose, did the principle of the Female Energy 
and the worship of Sakti become known to the Aryans and 
enter into their philosophical theories, naturally in a con- 
siderably modified form. For I do not believe that any 
Vedic account of the creation, c.^., the 129th hymn of the 
12tli mandala of tho Rgveda, can be rightly interpreted 
as proving that a beliel^ in such a principle existed among 
the ancSient" Aryan population of India.jJ No doubt Byaus 
“'and Prthivl appear in the Rgveda respectively as God of 
Heaven and Goddess of Earth, and are called father and 
mother, but this latter expression admits of a totally 
different explanation, and does not indicate a worship o£ 
Mother Earth such as we find among the Gauda-Dravidian 
Hindus, a worship which in this form is also nowhere 


48 Kapalamocame Sucldhir Mata KayavarohaMe 
Sankhadvare Bhranir naraa Blirtik Pindilrake tath;i, 

49 Kala tu Oandrabhagayam Acckode Suladharini 
VaiRayam Amita naina Badary am Urvasi tatka. 

60 d^adhi cottarakurau Kusadvfpc Kusodaki 

Manmatlia Hemaku te ixt Knmude Satyavadini. 

51 Asvatthe Yandaniya tu Yidhir Valkata^ialaye 
Gayatri YedavadanS Farvati 

52 Bevaloke tathendrami Brahma{ige tu Sarasvatl 
SaryabiQibe Prabba iiama Matriaim Vaisuavi tatlm, 

63 Aruudhati Satmam tu Ramasu ca Tilottama 
Citte Brabmakala nama Sakfcis Sarvasarlnunm. 

64 Etad uddesatab proktam Kamastasatam uttamam 
Astdfctaram ca fcirthanSm satam etad iidabrtJim. 

About tbe worahip of the titular deitiea of different districts on the 
8tb da^r of tbe Durgapuja, see Durga Pujuj pp. 70, LXV and LXY I. 
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found among the other Aryan nations.^ Yet^, it had 
already appeared at an early date in the Sfinthya system 
which is ascribed to Kapila. According to general tradition 
he is said to have been a Brahman, who lived about the seventh 
or eighth century B.C. However, the meaning of the word 
kapila^ monkey “Coloured, brown, from kapiy monkey, sug- 
gests a nickname, perhaps even alludes to a (foreign) extrac- 
tion. 1'he teaching of Kapila was at variance with the 
Veda, and did not prove the existence of a Supreme Deity. 
In consequence it was stigmatized as heretical and athe- 
istical.^^’- On the other hand Kapila is called a son of 
Brahman, as are also the six sages Saiiaka, Sanaiida, 
Sanatana, Asiiri,. Vodhu and Pancasikha. ^ ^ ^ Kapila was 
the precursor of Gautama Buddha who some centuries 
later was born in Kapilavastu, the town of Kapila, said 
to have been founded by the sons of Iksvaku at the 

^ See Esmys and Lecfwrcs cdnejly on tEe Eeli^^^ of the Hindus by the 
late H. H. Wilson; edited by Dr. Rdnhold Eost, London, 1862, Vol. I, 
pp. 241, 242. “ Tlio worship of the female principle, as distinct from the 

divinity, appears to have originated in the literal interpretation of the 
metaphorical language of theV'edas, in which the will or ^purpose to create 
the universe is represented as originating from the Creator and co-esisteiit 
with him as his bride, and part of himself.” See also Religious Thought and 
Life ia- Lidia, by Alonier Williams, pp. 180— 182. 

See Shukliyasutra 1, 92; lharasiddheh” from there being no 
proof that there is a God (Isvara). The term in Sanskrit is nirUvara. 
Safikaracdrya says that Kapila errs by not adnutting the identitj?- of 
Brahmati and the Universe, by disagreeing from the Veda and acknow- 
ledging an independent Prakrti and a diversity of souls. See his Brahma- 
Hiitras II, 1: Kapilo hi na sarvatniatvadarsanam anumanyaie atmabhe- 
dabhyupagamat . . atas ca atmabliedakalpanayiVpi Kapilasya tantrasya 
vedaviruddhatvam ved5nusarimanuvacanaviruddhatvam ca na kdvalam 
svatantraprakxtiparikalpanaya eveti siddham. 

^ ^ ^ See Smlchyakarikahhasyam in the BanhEyalmrikd by Isvara Krishna, 
translated by Henry Thomas Colebrooke, Ksq. ; also the Bhasya of Gauda- 
pada, translated by H. H. Wilson, Bombay, 1887, p* 2l: 

Sauakasca Sanandasca txtiyasca Saiiatanah 
Asurih Kapilascaiva Vodhuh Paheasikhas tatha, 
ityete Brahmanah putrah sapta prokta maharsayaiu 
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early days, when the differences of birth and occupation 
had not yet produced the intolerant distinctions of caste. 
As soon as intercourse between the opposing camps had 
been established, and had led to an interchange of ideas 
between the two alien x^aces, the minds of the thinking 
members of the two communities began to meditate about, 
and to assimilate, doctrines hitherto strange to them. In 
this way, I suppose, did the principle of the Female Energy 
and the worship of Sakti become known to the Aryans and 
enter into their philosophical theories, naturally in a con- 
siderably modified form. For I do not believe that any 
Vediq account of the creation, the 129th hymn of the 
12th mandala of tho Egveda, can be rightly interpreted 
as proving that a belief in ^uch a principle existed among 
the Aryan population of India.;:" No doubt Dyaus 

■“^td Frthim appear in the Egveda respectively as God of 
Heaven and Goddess of Earth, and are called father and 
mother, but this latter expression admits of a totally 
different explanation, and does not indicate a ^vorship o£ 
Mother Earth such as we find among the Gauda-Dravidian 
Hindus, a worship which in this form is also nowhere 


48 



Kapalamocaiie Suddhir Mat^ KayaYarotawe 
Sankliadvare DhTanir nama Btirtih Piudarake tafcha. 

Kala tu CandrabliagayaTn Accliode SnlacUiarini 
Vai&ayam niima Badaryam Urvaai tatbu. 

Osadbi cottarakiirau Kusadvipd Kusodaki 
Manmatha HemakiTte tii Kumnde Satyavadini. 

A4vatthe Yandaniy^ tu Yidhir YalBrava^^laye 
Gayatri Yedavadane Parvati Siyagnttpidljn^ti: 

Bevaloke tathendraiiii BrahmSliigo ta SaraSyatl 
Suryabimbe Prabha llama Matraam Yaisnavi tatliii. 

Aruadhati Safcmam tu Eamasu ca Tilottama 
Oitte Brabmakala iiaina Sakfcis Sarvasaririiarim. 

[tad addesatab proktam Namasiasatam uttamam 
::4ft6ttaraai oa fcirtbanto satara otad udalirtam. 

worship of the titular deities of different districts on the 
rOurgapuja, see Durga Puja, pp. 76, LXY and LXV I. 
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found among tbe other Aryan nations. Yet^ it had 
already appeared at an early date in the Sahkhya system 
which is ascribed to Kapila. According to general tradition 
he is said to have been aBrahman^ who lived about the seventh 
or eighth century B.(J. However^ the meaning of the word 
kaf ila^ monkey -coloured, brown, from kapiy monkey, sug- 
gests a nickname, perhaps even alludes to a (foreigui) extrac- 
tion. The teaching of Kapila was at variance with the 
Veda, and did not prove the existence of a Supreme Deity. 
In consequence it was stigmatized as heretical and athe- 
istical.^ On the other hand Kapila is called a son of 
Brahman, as are also the six sages Sanaka, Sananda, 
Sanatana, Asuri,.Vudlm and Pancasiklia. ^ ^ Kapila was 
the precursor of Gautama Buddha who some centuries 
later was born in Kapilavastu, the town of Kapila, said 
to have been founded by the sons of Iksvaku at the 

^ See Essays and Lectures chiejiy on the Eeligion of the Hindus by the 
late H. H. Wilson ; edited by Dr. Keinhold Host, London, 1862, Yol. I, 
pp. 241, 242. “ The worship of the female principle, as distinct from the 
divinity, appears to have originated in the literal interpretation of the 
metaphorical language of the Vedas, in which the iinll or purpose to create 
the universe is represented as originating from the Creator and co-existent 
with him as his bride, and part of himself.*’ See also Religioits Thought and 
Life m India, by Monier Williams, pp. 180 — 182. 

See Sdhkhyasiltra 1, 92; ^^Ihardsiddhdhf* from there being no 
proof that there is a God (Is vara). The term in Sanskrit is nirihara, 
Sahkaracarya says that Kapila errs by not admitting the identity of 
Brahman and the Universe, by disagreeing from the Veda and acknow- 
ledging an independent Frakrti and a diversity of souls. See his Brahma- 
safras II, 1 : Kapilo hi na sarvatmatvadarsanam anumanyate atinabhe- 
dabhyupagamat . . atas ca atmabhddakalpanaya’pi Kapilasya tantrasya 
vedaviruddhatvam vedanusarimanuYacanaviruddhatvam ca na kevalam 
svataritraprakitiparikalpanaya eveti siddham. 

^ ® ^ See Sdnlchyakdrihabhasyam in the Sdnhhyalcdrikd by Isvara Krishna, 
translated by Henry Thomas Colebrooke, Esq. ; also the Bhasya of Gauda- 
pada, translated by H. H. Wilson, Bombay, 1887, p. 2 : 

Sanakasca Sananclasca trtiyasca Sanatanah 
Asiirih Kapilascaiva Vodhuh Pancasikbas tatha, 
ityete Brahnianah putrah sapta prokta- maharsayah. 



iBstigation of Kapila. Visim who, as iias oeen pi-ev.uuM, 
pointed ont, appeared as Buddha in order to destroy the 
Daityas by leading them astray, became m his firth 
avatara incarnate as Kapila, whose dangerous principles 
were put into practice by Gautama. ‘ ^ The existence of 
a connexion between the teachings of Kapila and Buddha 
is an admitted fact. Their doctrines appealed to the 
feelings of the populace, already outraged by the insolence 
of the Brahmanic priests, though with the difference, tia 
the Satras of Kapila were more appreciated by the learned, 
while the doctrine of Buddha set the masses in motion; in 
other words, the doctrine of Kapila remained a philosophi- 
cal theory while the teaching of Buddha developed into a 
practical religion. It is therefore easily intelligible that 
the assistance of the deity, i.e., of Visiju, was required and 
invoked by the orthodox Brahmans in order to obviate any 
disastrous consequences and to appropriate to their own 

tenets, whatever appeared useful to retain. 

Kapila assumed the existence of an absolute boul 
(Purusa) and of an independent Creative Force (Prakrti, 
Pradhana), which altogether form 25 Tattvas or categories, 
and from the counting of which the philosophical system of 
Kapila has received the name Saiikhya (enumerating).*''^® 
» Together with Kapila * thus says the SanhhyakUrihahha.- 
sm'^^wereborn Virtue, Knowledge, Dispassion and Power: 
for he being born, and observing the world plunged in 
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profound darkness by the succeediBg series of worldly 
revolutions^ was Olletl witli compassion ; and lie communicat- 
ed to liis kiiisinau^ tlio Bralimaii Asuri^ a knowledge of tlie 
t-wenty-Mvc principles^ from whicli knowledge tlie destr ac- 
tion of pain proceeds.” ^ It is the aim of the Soul, the last 
tattra, to obtain its final emancipation by acquiring a 
complete knowdedge of the other twenty-four tattvas, 
which are described as follows : Creative Force is an 
equal state of goodness, passion and darkness ; from 
creative force (comes) mind, from mind self-conscioiis- 
ness, from self-consciousness the five subtile principles 
and 1)oth the organs (external and internal), and from 
the subtile principles the gross elements. (Besides these) 
the SouL This is the number twenty-five.” 

The first eight tattvas are also called the lyrahrtw or 
producers and the following sixteen the vikUraa or produc- 
tions. Kapila, moreover, contended that the Soul does not 
possess any qualities, that the Creative Force is eternal, 
that Soul and Creative Force are both not created, that 
Ck*eative Force is always the cause, and that nothing comes 
out of nothing. ^ *"* 


See Baulxhyakf rikn^ pp. 2, B: Kapiiasyu niatdtpanna diiarniQ 
jfijinani vairagyaiu aii^viu-jam eeti; eram sa utpamiah Ban aiidliatamasi 
manajjagadalukya samsilraparainpuryeMa satkSrimyu jijfuisamanaya Asii- 
risagdtraya brdiimaHuyedam pancaviriiKatitattvaiiam jiumam uktavan. 

Corn-pure Sailkkyaautra^li 61: ‘‘ Sattvarajastamasam samyavastlia 
prakifcih prakiter miiluin maliatd’liankriroUiaiikarat pafica tanmatranyii” 
bhayam indriyam taiinu'itrdbhyah stliiilabbiitani piimsa iti ijaficavimsatir 

gauab Nirguaddiarativirddiiasceti {oij. Muie mdlabiiavat amfUam 

mnlaiii (67;. Samanak prakrter dvayoli (69). Adyaketuta taddvara 
paramparye'pyanavat.” (The Saitkhya aphorisms of Kapila by James 
E. .Ballaiityne, 3rd edition, 1885, pp. 56, 71, 82, 85 and 90.; 

The five ianmatras are kihda, apurm, rtipa, rasa and gandha. The 
external and internal organs {hdhynhhyantarendriyaT/i or tlie jndnendri- 
yard and karmendriydni) are respectively srolra, tvaCf cak^nSf jihvn and 
ghrana, and vac, pnni^ pdda^ pdyti and upasthd^ 

The stkulahhuta or mahhhhata or pancikrtahhuta aro prthivli apah^ 
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The belief in tlie tweiiiy-fi' 


inrestigation w 


assmned iniHctloii of three 
personal {ridhijaimiha)^ mat(‘ 
natural {CnUtv. lai ciha ) . * 


'e principles .se.eiires'finallieati^^ 


tndc^j for he who knows the twenty-five principles^, what- 
ever order of life he may have entered, and whether he 
wear braided hair, a top-hiiot only, or be shaven, he is 
liborated Troin existence), of this there is no doubt,’’ ^ 

ns. niade. - in'- oonseqiie.nce of:' an:', 
kind's .of trouble'; which .are, 
trial (adhihhantika) and siiper- 


and they form ttie porisliable sthWamrira or material 

body, wliilo tlio apanclJirtahhatn form the imperishable sTfl'sjmf or lihga' 

iannif . 

See SahkhyalinrilinhMsya^ p]>, 2, 3 ; 

PaiicaTiinsatitatfcvajfid yatru tatrlsrame vasot 
jjati mwndi silchi vapi mucyj-te uatra samsayah. 

See ibidem, p. 2 : Duhkhatiaiyabhighiitajjijnaseti ; tatra did.ikhatra- 
yani : adhya-tmikam, fidhiidiantikarn. adhidaivikam, ccii.'^ Compare about 
the Saiikhya'philosophy the Ydganuira of Vafaujali by Manilal 

Nabhubhai Dvivedi, Bombay, 181)0, introdnetion, pp. Ill, IT: “The 
Hhnkhya ia an e?mmemtioii {sml'hfja'j or azia] 3 'sis of the universe. Jt 
starts with tho proposition that the w’orld is full of miseries of three 
kiink, phy&ieal {mlhihha'ufika}^ snpcrnatnral (fidhidaivika), and corporeal 


{hdhynhnika^ ; and that these are 
{prakrii) and not of its inseparabl 
(pUYiDia), The inseparable prakrt 
to account for the whole of the p' 
of a Creator is looked upon the 
of philosophy, Piirtisas are each 
over unchangeable and unique Fra 
properties, passivity^ (sattva), cn 
(Axmois), exist in a state of eqnilibj 
evolution begins. Bb'cm the first 
or the germ of individuality whicl: 
proper. Ahuhkdra from its pass 
influence of energy, the eleven t 
and external, and the five states ( 


the roBiilts of the properties of matter 
b correlate intelligence of consciousness 
I' and purusu are enough in themselves 
lenomena of the universe, and the idea 
ISaitkhj^as as a more redundant phantom 
a centre of simple consciousness, being 
:rti is that substratum wherein tho tliroc 
irgy or activity (ru/Vos'), and grossness 
ium. Energy moves the other two aiul 
differentiation of prakrti proceeds makat 
gives biiTh to Ahahkdra or individuality 
ive and gross sides produces, under the 
frgans of action and perception, intenial 
^anmdtras) preceding material formation. 


Prom the fanmatras are evolved the five definite material elements, dJeeJa 


vdyti; Ujas, jala, prfhi% the five &1 
enter iirto the formation of thin 


ates of matter properly speaking, which 
Igg. These are the twentj-four forms of 


■prakrti which, with the purma^ make up the cw^enty-fivo elements into 


which the sahkhya revolves the 


wh(de of the universe. AH pain is the 
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The Devibliagavata wliich has for its object the glorifi- 
cation of Devij Prakrti or Saktb reproduces and adopts on 
the whole the theses of the Sankhya philosophy. EFery- 
thing that exists io. this world possesses the three qualities ; 
BO visible thing’ exists in. this world which has no qualities; 
the Supreme Soul or Spirit (Paramdtman) alone has no 
qualities (is nirgiaia), but is never visible. Sakti however is 
both sagitna and n irgunuy she is alwmys the cause but never 
the effect ; as cause she has qualities, but, when near the 
Soul {Purusciji^he is without qualities; Mind, self-conscious- 
ness, the qualities and the subtile principles revolve con- 
tinually a>s cause and effect by night and day. Self-con- 
sciousness is produced by Sakti, and through it she becomes 
the cause. Self-conscionsiiess wliich possesses the three 
qualities is tlie effect of Sakti ; from self-consciousness comes 
that mind which is called intellect (buddhi) ; intellect is the 
effect, self-consciousness the cause; the subtile principles 
originate always from self-consciousness. They are at the 
time of creation the cause of the five gross elements ; there 
are also five organs of knowledge and five oi’gans of action, 
the gross elements are also five, and the mind is the six- 
teenth; effect and cause are surely a class of sixteen. 
The Supreme Being is neither effect nor cause. 


I'esnit of mjas; all grt^ssness, ignorancoj darkness of ; all pleasure, 

pasBxvitv, knowledge, peace of saffm, the mind is a result of rajas, and it 
is satfva alone which by its light illumines it and enables it, at times, to 
catch glimpses of the blissPnl puriisa ever near to satfva,^* 

Compare the passage from the Bhagavadgita on p. 394: 

Compare Sa^hl’hyaMrika 3, 11-13, 22, etc., pp. 20, 59-72, 106. 

3 ^Mdlaprakrtir avikxfcir mahadiidy^i prakrtivikrtayah sa])ta 
Sddasakas tu vikilro na prakrfcir na vikrtih pnrusah. 

11 Trigunam aviveki visayah sarnSnyam acetanam prasavadharmi, 
Vyaktam tatha pradhanam tadviparifcas tathS ca pumSu. 

12 Prityapriti visadiitmakali prakasapravrttiuiyamarthah . 
any o’ny abhib havasray aj anana mithun a vrttayas ca gun5h . 

13 Sattvam lagliu prakSsakam istam npastambhakam calam ca rajah, 
guru varuakam eva tamah pradipavaccarthatd vrttih. 
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Tlie twelve Buddhist principles whose observance leads to 
final beatitude are the five organs of knowledge and the 
five organs of actions; together with the mind and the 
intellect. It is not difficult to observe; that they were 
derived from the Sankhya philosophy. 

Intimately connected with the Saukhja is the Yoga 
system, from which it mainly differs by adding; to the 
twenty-fSve tattvas for the purpose of meditation; a supreme 
God or Isvaray who is a particular soul uu influenced by afflic- 
tion, works, fruition, and impressions. In consequence of this 

22 Prakrter mahrirhstatoniaiikaras taemad ganasca sodasakah. 
tasmaclapi sodasakut paucabhyali panca biiutani. 

Bead 'Devlhhagavata, III, 6, 69 — 78 : 

69. Ebkir vilunam sarnsare vasta naivatra kutracit, 
vastu matrantu yad drsyani samsfire trigunam hi tat. 

70. Drs 3 ''arica nirgnaam Idke na bhntarn tid bhavisyati, 
nirgiinah paramutiiiilsaa na tii drisyali kadacana. 

71. SagUMU iiirgi;i!.;a Cilham saniaya Safikarottauia 
satluham karanam Sambhd na ca kdxyani kadficaiia. 

72. SagiinTt karanatvad vai nirguna Pnrusiui tiled, 
niahaT.t{itvaTu ahaiikard giinah .sabdildayas tath.^. 

73. KaryakaraiyardpeHa saiiisarante tvahai*ni.sain, 
madudbhiltah tvaliahkdrah tdnaham knranani Sira. 

74. Ahafikarasca me karyam trigiiao’sau pratisthitah, 
ahaukaranmahattatvam bnddhih sa parikirtita. 

75. Mahattatvam hi karyam syad ahahkaro hi karanam, 
taumatraui tvabahkarad utpadyante sadaira hi, 

76- Karaaam pahcabhntanam tani sarvasamudbhare, 
kaxandudriyani paucaiva pailcajuanendriyani ca. 

77. Mahabhntani paixcaira manal} addasam era ca, 
karyam ca karanain caiva gano’yaiii sodasatmakah. 

78. Paraniatma puman adyd na karyam na ca karanam, 
cram sarmidbharah Sambho sarvesam adisarnbhave. 

Compare these with the preceding slokas 29 and »30 : 

29. Sasratara ksanikam sdnyain nityanityain sakartrkam, 
ahaiikarjgrimam caira saptabhedair vivaksitam. 

30. Grliiiinlja mahattatvam ahafikarah tadadbhavah, 
tatassarvani bhiltani racayasva yatha pura. 

^ See BarcadarianaBangTohaf p. 28 : 

Jnanexidriyaai paucaiva tatha karmendriyani ca 

mauQ buddhir itix>roktam dvadaSayatanam budhaili. 
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assertion tlio pliilosopliy of Patanjali is called S^ivarasUh* 
klvja^ tlie Saiikhya witli an Isvara^ in order to distinguisit 
it from tliat of Kapila^ %vMcli goes by tbe name of if/wra- 
rakliihhyay or S a'ildiya witliout an Isvara; for according to 
Ktipila the existence of a god is not provedP The main 
object of Yoga is to obtain by means of practical exer- 
tions the requisite knowledge (jhana) for securing final 
bea-titude or inoksas , The use of Yoga is necessary to the 
worshi2:)pers of Sakti; as without it they^ would be unable 
to obtain their ultimate aim. Yet without faith or hhakti 
the practice of yoga is useless. This faith is of three 
different kinds.^. ^ It is external faith or hdhyahhaJeti which 
teaches a person to follow all the observances of the 
Sastras^ to convince him that whatever he does^ he does 
with the will and consent of the .Deity, Le.^ in this case of 
Saktiy and that he is in consequence in no way responsible 
for his actions ; or it is firmly concentrated faith, ananya^ 
bhalctiy -which grants neither hope nor expectation of any 
return, for any good or bad deed in the present birth, as 
the individual creature is only the instrument for carrying 
out the dictates of the Divinity, who in his turn will pro- 
vide him ill his lifetime with whatever he requires; or 
lastly it is exclusive faith, eJcantahhaktl, which causes a man 
to concentrate all his thoughts on his God, without distract- 
ing them to the consideration of mere worldly aft’airsd®^ 


See The Ybijamlini of Vatahjali, XXIV^ in AI. N. Dvivedi’s transla'- 
tion, pp. T, 15, and above p. 403, uote 150. 

Tbo hahyahhakti is pex’formed by listening to the praises of the 
Deity, by praising and remembering the same, by prostrating oneself 
before it, by revering and serving it, by treating it like a friend, and by 
giving oneself entirely over to it. The Sanskrit sloka allading to the 
worship of YisiUi describes it as follows : — 

Si^avanain kirtanam Vis y oh smarawam padasevanam 
arettnam vandaiiam dasyani sakhyam atmanivedanam. 

According to the Saahhayyaratnakm^a the smaraaam consists of the 
nathaparayanam, nsimaprirayanam, ghalikapai’ayanam, tattvap-lrayanam. 


rjjl f'HE 0EI.GX5JAI* iHH ABIT ANTS, 

Throng* hhaldi a man secures the three first o£ the four 
ohiects oi human fife, dhama righteousness, artha wealth, 
and hCma pleasure, and after a successful practice of yoga 
Ixe reaches final beatitude or the fourth step with 

the help of knowledge (jnana). It has been oceasiona y 
asserted that these four aims con-espond to the special 
desires and aspirations which prevail at the various perioc s 
of life, that kdma should be cultivated m youth, artha 
acquired in middle life, and dharma practised in old ap, so 
that at the end of life, after death, final beatitude, 

or freedom from rebirth may be gained. ^ 

The yoga whose practice is instrumental to obtaining 
the necessary knowledge is of four kinds; mantrayoga, 
layayoga, hathayoga and rdgayoga. In the first yOga the 
devotee confines himself to continually uttering the pranava 
or mystical syllable OM, whose letters A, U, M represent 
respectively either Brahman (creation) , Vispu (preservation) 
and Siva (destruction), or the dhuh-, suksma- and karana- 
sarlra, or the 'icc7m-,fcnytt-andi«dna-.sa/.-ti. TlieLayayoga 
is undertaken to procure by total abstraction an assimila- 
tion of one’s soul with the Supreme Soul, while iu the 
Hathayijga the mind is forced to abstain from considering 
external objects and to obtain mental concentration by 
submitting to the eight mortifications, viz:., yama forbear- 
ance, niyama restraint, Usanu posture, p-andydma breath- 

iiityaparayaHaia and mantraparSyanam. There are forty difeerent modes 

of aTC{i7iciTti Mid vandauam. , 

The ananyahhaMi requires entire concent rat iuu when worshipiiii, the 
deity, and the Sakti worshippers- repeat contimially the words ncirvam 
iaUimayam ja'jat- The irresponsibility of the worshipper is expressed in 
these words : Janami dharmam na ca me pravrttilj, janamyodharmam na oa 
me nivrttil., yatha niynkto’smi tatha karomi (I know righteousness: it is 
no effort of mine ; I know unrighteousness ; its refusal is not mine ; as 1 am 
ordered j thus I do): 

The ekdntalhaUi regaiiis everything as produced by the all-knowingq 
Beity* . ^ ' 
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■estrain in g, dhUrai^ a ste; 
and saDiadhi pi’ 


restraining, jn-aij/a/iara sonse-r 
o£ tlio mind, dhyana contemplation, 

When at last the desired knowledge rW 

secured hy yOs'a, and the derotee has reached raoh?a final 
beatitude), he finds it consisting of certain gradations. 
These at first four in number, have been even ua y 

Lendedtofiveandsix. The four best known beatitudes 

(liviim in proximity to), san7p2/a (living in confoim > ) 

Ld (W»i«g identical , 

However, the beatitude secured by the myuyya o 5 
„p to tho end of the kalpa, for when after the geneial 
destruction, or pralcnja, a new creation makes its appearance 
the soul of the person who has secured myujya will 
participate in that creation, unless he has^previous y game 
the two highest degrees of moksa,— sars^ti;a (equa 1 y) 
and tMakaivalya (incorporeal beatitude), t.e., per ec 
union {aikyam) with the Supreme Sp^r^t> and has thus 
becoine absolutely absorbed.^ 


Introdnctiou to the Idga^Sutra of by Manilal 

The ead proposed by yoga is samacinz 
Ydga and Sarnadhi are convertible terms, for both 
of the transformations of the thinhing 
savilcalpa and niri‘iJculjpai called, 
the text. The first, generally speaking, 
the time, the second is that 
centred in 
The mind being, 
native bliss. This is 
nisa .).■ It, 


Compare 

jShbhnbhai Dvivedi, pp. v, vi, vii. 
heading to hiivalya 
mean vrtfivii'ddlia or suspension 
priiici])lc. Sawndhi is of two kinds. 
t^(iin}j>'ajyid.ta and ascnupTtij7Lota in 

is that wheroln the mind is at rest only for .... 

wherein, through supreme universal non-attachment, it is 
Sativa and realises Sattva everywhere for all time, 
as it were, annihilated, purasa alone shines ni 
Kaivedga: FrcJd’fMias played itself out for that individual f ur _ ^ 

i. hew that the breath (vma) in the body is a p^V of the vmversal 
breath (prma), and that health of mind and body, accompanied by 
spiritual bliss and knowledge, will ensue on controlling the indmdual 
(pinda or ■vyasti) breath in such a manner as to attune it to the cosmic 
\hrah,mnda or'samasii) breath. This principle inits enunciation is per- 
fectly correct j but there are some who hold that pis can p poompn 
1,1 t,h« breath (vranSymm, pratyahara, etc,), because nr 1 
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Accordhig to the Saktas or Sakti worshippers, only 
those who revere the Sakti in preference to any other 
deity obtain in this life supernatural powers and in the next 
final beatitude or absorption with Sakti ; and as some 
of their ceremonies abound in the vilest indecencies, thej 
boastingly proclaim that the grandeur of their creed is 
manifested by the fact, that while the devotee is apparently 
indulging in the gi'ossest carnal passions his mind is con- 
centrated on the Supreme Spirit. 

It is in my opinion incorrect to regard Saktism as a more 
offshoot of Saivism, though it has eventually become more 

intimately Mmected .eilh it.'«yTlc vo.enlion o£ the 

! female energy ie of non-Aryan origin and mdependent a. 

• sneb of Siva. Even now a Sakta calls bis goddess by any 
' special name be chosos, citlier Laksmi, I’arvati, Sarasvati 
’ or otborwise ; according to bis in dividual p redilechon_as a 

> ; — 171 ' ""ThcseTre'ciaied hatha foni ns, l.ocause tlioy aim only 

alwajs 0 ^ f'j , and tha {aiihua) tviiicli leads to .tauhdhi. 

at tliat union physical tlmn mental. There are, 

mivewTotheM who hold the contrary opinion, and address themaelves 
• tllv to the work of vrttinirddha, firmly holiev'ing that prana iollotvs 
TWs is rola-rma (direct nnion with the Illnstrious-soul or Srahnia) 

^ .p of the teachings of the unitary rmnto. The vedmtic rnja. 

nX teal taraha-jaana, and indeed the word rajayoga is a synonym 
ndhi The end proposed in hatha-es well as >vja-ma is the same, 
but the methods differ .... The Yoga believes that praljh or matter is 
In full o£ life and it pervades everytliing and obeys the direcUons of a 
^ 11 ir-iined vrill .... Two other kinds of yoga are often mentioned, but 
well-tramc iuclnded in the above. The first is mantra-yoga 

they are “ ^ ating certain formal® with intent contem- 

t; W^rmeLLt Zs process is useful in every act of hatha- as 
l!ll as raja-yoga. The second is laya-yoga which consists in intently con- 
well obieetor, moreproperly, the internal «mia (sound) 

templating ^y extern^ objee , . 

r hlov taken in aH vopa-praetices not to fall into the 

; ve Haitionof passivemediumship, nor to lose tlm pointin contem- 
,ega ive '^“aiUonot_p^ practices.” 

See JJriii/ioas ThmigM and Life in India by Mouior Williams 
p. 184^ “Pra^tLly, as we shall see, the Saktism of the present day 

mere offshoot of Saivism.” 
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VaisBava.j Saiva, etc. But in whatever form Sakti is wor- 
sbippeih she is regarded as the . mother of all^ including 
Braliniaoj, as identical ' with the four aims of life, as being 
inherent in all things and containing all things, and as 
being the sole existence, ^ 

The worship of Sakti or Prakrti is sanctioned in the 
Puninas, but the Taiitras contain the prescriptions of the 
Sakta and are in fact esteemed b}’ the Saktas 

as a, tiftli Veda. According to the Sivatantra, the five 
holy texts proceeded from the mouth of Siva, the eastern, 
western, southern, northern, and upper, which five are 
famous as the paths to final emancipation. There exist 
many holy texts, but none is equal to the Upper text (or 
A^eda). ^ The Tantras occupy a high position even in the 
estimation of the orthodox Brahmans, for Kullukabhatta 
in his Commentary on the Manavadharmasastra declares 
that the Revelation is twofold; Vodic and Taut rio. ^ ^ 
Some of the Tantras are of undoubted antiquity. 

Grmiparo this exiviict h'om the Ka^ikha7jda (Wilmn^ Religion of the 
Bindvs^ Vol. I, p. 247 J : 

BarvartiaBtraiiiayi tvmii vai Brahmadyas tvatsamiidbhavuh 
eatiirv-ariratmaki t vain vai eat urrargaphaludaya, 

Tvattah sarv^ara idam \dsvam tvayi sarvam jagannidlie 
Yaddesyam yadadrsjam castliiilasnicsmasvarupatah, 

Yat tattvani sakrirnpona kificinna tvadHe kvacit. 

Of such Tantra works may be mentioned the Gautamiya, Killika- 
tnntra, Kamakliya, Ivulaeadranaid, Kulaniava, IMahaniryana, llantramalio. 
dadliij, Ptudrayaniala, Baktisafgama, Sanatkumara, Saradatiiaka; Sya- 
marahasya, Ufhlisa, VIra, VisvaKira, Viswnyamala, etc. ^ These Tantras are 
generally written in the form of dialogues between Siva and Uma (or 
Pilrvati), in which Siva answers the questions of the latter concerning 
ceremonies and prayers, and Siva does this even in the Vaisnavataiitras, 
e.g., in the Gautamn-^a and Sanatkiimara. 

See Siva Tanfra ; Wilson, p. 248, and Aufrechf, Bodlej’an Catalogue 
YIII, p. 91: 

Mama paucamukhebhyasca pancamnaya vinirgatah 
pnrvasca pa.scimascaiva daksinascottaras tatha. 
Urddhvamnayasca pahcaite nioksamargah prakirtitah 
amnaya bahavah santi nrddhvamnayena no samah. 

See KulirilcahhaUa's Commentary to Mann II, 1 : 

Srutisca dvividha yaidik? tantriki ca. 
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The Saktas are spread all over India and form a very 
nnmerous community among the Hindus, more especially 
in Bengal* Their great festival, the famous Dasahara, 
is celebrated after the autumnal equinox, and extends over 
ten days, during which Sakti is worshipped as Durga with 
great devotion and splendour and at a great expense.^ 

The Saktas are divided with respect to their ceremonial 
into two main sects, the or right hand 

worshippers, and the VamUcaris (Vamis) or left hand wor- 
shippers.^, The BalcmiacUra represents the purer right 
hand ritual, and, the Ydrmcfira^ or left hand ceremonial 
the gross and lascivious adoration of the Female Energy. 
The former cult is based on the Puranas, the latter on the 
Tantras; in the former only edible rice mixed with milk and 
sugar is, as a rule, now presented as an offering {huli), while 
the latter delights in bloody sacrifices p the former does 
not indulge in obscene display, wdiile tlie latter enacts the 
observance of some or of all the five things beginning wdtli 
m, the so called five Malcdras^ i.e., mculyUi drinking liquor ; 
mamsa^ eating meat ; matsya, eating fisli ; mvdni, mystical 
intertwining of the fingersp*^ and malthmia^ sexual 
intercourse. ^ ^ 

See Burja Tuja : %pth notes and illustrations by Pratfipachanrlm 
Ghosha, b.a*, Calcutta-, 1871, and A Vieio of the Biftfory, Liiernfnre and 
Religion of the Eindoost by tbe Eev. W. Ward, Madras, 1803, pp. 0-1 — 104. 

See RahfimchmfantraiTja by Kasmatlia: 

Dvividfad balir akhyato rlijasah stittviko bndbaili 
rajasu maibsaraktadyah palatrayasainanvitah, 

Mndgapfniisasam y nkto madhnratrayaldl itab 
brahmaiid niyatali suddhah sattvikam balim aharet. 

M'udrd has also in the Yirasaiva-worship the meanin" of eating 
“/nVfl grain.'’ See Tardimtha TarMvdeaspaii’s TncQ.^2Datyf!, p. 47r57 and 
Sahdastdmamahdnidhf p. 4SS, about Mudrfi: ** Tantraprasiddlie yrraertra- 
Bevye ; prtliukas taadxihl bhrsti. godhumacanakadayah, tasya naina 
bhaven mudrfi, ityukt? pafieamaHiradidravyabhede. Dpvavisesriradhanay:!- 
avignlyadisanmyesavisese.’* This practice does, however, not refer to the 
Sakti worship, as Sir M. Williams thinks l.c* on page 193, 

* ” As according to the Byidyiiarahmya t 

Madyam mamsafica matsyanca mudra'maitluinam eva ca, 
malSrapancakaiScaiTamahapatakanasanain. 
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The Daks^Bcfira is regarded as pare and according to the 
Veda, while the VamaeUra is deemed low, and though fit 
for a SQdra, is unfit for a Brahman, who by drinking liquor 
defiles himself and in consequence ceases to be a Brah- 
man, ^ " blit bloody sacrifices, especially of goats, are also 
occasionally made by Brahmans. There is no doubt that 
human beings were not seldom immolated on the shrine of 
Kali, for according to the Kalikapurana the blood of a tiger 
pleases the goddess for a hundred years, the blood of a 
Hon, a reindeer or a man a thousand, but by the sacrifice of 
three men her favour is gained for 100,000 years. ^ 


See iUdem (Wilson, Vol. I, p. 251) : 

Daksiiiacaratantroktam karma taccliuddliavaidikam. 

In consequence, the Daksinacaris are said to observe the nigama and 
tbe Vamaca-ris the dgama. With respect to the VamacSlra being only fit 
for Sadras, read the following couplet ; 

Yamagamo madnkto^yani sarvasiidi'aparah priye 
brahmano madiradanad bj^hmaayena viyujyate. 

Na kartavyam na kariavyam na kartavyam kadacana 
idam tn sahasam dewi na kartavyam kadacana. 

Sakti should according to the right ritual be worshipped together with 
Siva, and he who omits to adore the latter, will not only be unsuccessful 
in his prayer, but will also go to hell. 

Sivasaktim ayain riipam sampujyam sadhakottamaih 
yas tn sampnjayecchaktim Sivam naiva prapujayet 
sa eva pataki rogi mantriko dui'gatir bhavet. 

See Appendix, pp. LIY and LY to Durga Puja by Pr, Ghosha : 
** The Sastras say that to see the idol is meritorious, but to bow to it is 
more meritorious than to see it, and to touch it more meritorious than to 
bow to it, and to worship it more than to touch it. But to bathe it is 
more than to touch it and to offer oblations to it more than to bathe it, 
but the most meritorious of all is to offer the meat of buffalo and kid as 
sacrifice . . . The goat for sacrifice should be well -formed and horned and of 
uniform black color. Both the Puranas and Tantras prohibit the sacrifice 
of a female animal.’* About the human sacrifice compare Bev. W. Ward’s 
Vietv of the History^ etc,, of the Hindoos, p. 91. Those animal sacrifices, 
though they please the goddess, expose the sacrificer to punishment, 
for according to the Yedas, he who slays an animal is afterwards slain by 
the slain, and the king Suratha had to suffer heavily for a similar offence. 
He had sacrificed a great many sheep, goats, and buffaloes to Durga, in the 
hope that he would enjoy as many years of happiness in heaven as there 
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The VamSciris declare Sakti to he superior to Siva, as 
being Ms cause. In this connexion with Sakti, Siva is 
specially revered as Bhairava, the terrible BhQtesa,, and he 
personates in this form the chief non- Aryan God. The 
preference which the Vamacaris have for the worship of the 
Female Principle, i.e., their devotion to Devi, Erdi, Durga, 
Eadha, or Laksmi, and especially to Amha or Jagadamba, 
supplies probably a proof of their connexion with, and 
adherence to, the original Sakti-worship of ancient times. ^ ^ ^ 
The most influential sect of the Vamacaris is that of the 
Kaulas or Kullnm^ who, not desirous of being known as such 
in public, adhere in secret to the Sakta ceremonial, and 
appear outwardly as Saivas and socially as Vaisnavas, yet, 
claim for themselves superiority over all other sects. ^ 


were hairs on the slain animals. But after his death Yama decided that 
e3factly as many lives as he had once destroyed, so many times should he 
be for each life slain by his victims and reborn, and that not until he had 
atoned for each death, could he go to heaven. 

Compare the following passage of ^ankaravijaya : Sivasya 

balakarini taya vina tasya trwaoalanakriyayam asamarthatvat, atah Saktir 
eva Sivasya karanam,” and Nityapadarthayor inadhye sakter adhikat- 
vam.” With respect to Bhairava the Syamarahasya says ; 

Bhairavo’ham xti JSafeva sarvajno^ham gnnanvitah 
iti sancintya yogindrab kulapu jam samacaret. 

1 ’ * About the behaviour of the Kaulas compare ^jamarahasya ; 

Anta^ sSkui baliih saivah sabhayam vaisnava matab 
nanarupadharah kaula vicaranti mahitalej 
and about their pretension to superiority the Kuldrmva : 

Sarvebhyab cottama veda vedebhyd vaissavam param 
vaisnavad uttamam saivam fiaivad daksinam uttamam. 

Daksinad uttamam vamam vamat siddhantam uttamam 
siddhantad uttamam kaulam kaulat parataram na hi. 

Only those, however, who sincerely believe in the Kaula rites, and drink 
wine, eat flesh, and have sexual intercourse in the firm belief of obtaining 
through it eternal emancipation, reap the benefit of their exertions. 
Others who drink wine, etc., do not obtain it according to the following 
ITOa# of the Kularnava j 

Bahavab kaulikam dharmam mithyajnanavi^lambakab 
uvabuddhya kalayaaatittham paramparyavivaa^itab. 
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In order to realize tlie object of Ms deTOtion, a Sakta has 
recourse to. seTeral mantras^ wMch must be- carefully recited 
so that they become efficient. ' Men and . women assemble 
together to worsliip the Goddess in proper style^ the male 
deTotees are called Bhairavas or Viras^ and the women 
Bbairavi's or NRyikas. Sakti herself ' is . represented by a 
naked womanj and the above mentioned Maharas are 
observed. Such a ceremony is called the Holy Circle 
{Srtcakra) or full inauguration (PurnahMseha) ^ and it is 
celebrated to ensure identification (Sayujya) with the 
Supreme Spirit. No distinction of caste is made at these 
meetings ; so long as they last^ all the various members of 
the company are Brahmans and equals; after they are over, 
each individual reverts to his proper station in life,^ ^ ^ 

It is not my intention to pursue this subject further, espe- 
cially as it is a subject that lies beyond the scope of my 
enquiry, which is mainly devoted to the discovery of the 
original source from which Sakti-worsMp has flowed. It 
now remains for me to* endeavour to trace that worship 
back to its fountain-head. 

Ambika has like Brahman, Visnu (Eama, Ki’sna), and Siva a 
thousand names by which her adherents address and honour 
her. ^ ^ ^ Various kinds of prayers are devoted to her, among 
which the following two are very frequently used : O only 
mother of the world, hail to thee, who art four-armed, who 

Madyapanena manuja yadi siddhim labhanti tat 
madyapanaratah sarve siddhim yanti samiMtam. 
MamsabhaksamamatreHa yadi pnayagatir bhavet 
15ke mamsasinali sarye pnnyavanto bbavaxiti Mm ? 

Strisambhogena devesi yadi mdksam vrajaiati tat 
sarve^pi jantavo loke maktah syuh strinifievatnat. 

Kulamargayiito devi na maya ninditah kvaoit 
acararahita ye’tra niaditas te na cetare. 

, Kuiadravyani sevyante ye’nyadarsanam asritah 
tadajagaromapramaiaam punar janma bhavifyati. 

^ ® Pravitte bhairavitantre sarve varaa dviJoctiamSb 
nivrtte bhairavitantre sarve varnSii prthak prthak. 

^ ^ See SrUaUtdsahasrmamastdtramf Madras, 188^, and pp. 289, 367. 
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hast as thy cresii the digit of art high-breasted, 

red through the colour of saffron, and who hast in thy hand 
a flower-bqw, a goad, a noose and a sugarcane/^ Secondly : 
one should in due form of prayer remember Ambika, who is 
painted with saffron, whose musk perfume is kissed by bees, 

' ■ whose eye expresses a gentle smile, who has a goad, noose, 
bow and arrow, who allures all people, who has red garlands, 
ornaments and dress, and who is shining like a China rose 
(Hibiscus).^ 

The supreme Goddess can be worshipped in various 
objects and representatives, as in a golden image, in a well- 
ornamented pot, in winter, in the flame of a lamp, in the 
Srlcakra, in a married woman, in a girl, in, the full moon, 
and in cows,^^® 

' On Uma, - Amha, AmbI, Etc. 

5 / Amba, Ambika, Uma, Parvatl, Durga, Katyayani and 
; many other, in fact, as mentioned above, a thousand, names 
! are given to the great Devi, the mother of all, who is revered 
: as the Prakrti (Mulaprakrti) and Sakti (Parasakti)./''Thi 8 
. mother of the world, the sublime knowledge, is fir 4 men- 
1 tioned as UmU in the Kena- or Talavakara-Upanisad, where 
she appears as Dma Haimavati to Indra, and attests that 
Brahman had won a victory for the gods. The expression 
Uma Haimavati is explained, as referring either to the 
sublime knowledge, which manifests itself as a golden 


Oatarbhtije candrakalavatamse kaconnate kaiikuniaragasoa© 
puadrek§npasariku.%puspabafialiaste namas te jagadekamatah. 
Saknakumavilepanam alikacnmbikasturikam 
samaadaiiasitek^anam sateaoapapasaBkasam 
asesajanamohimm amnamalyablul^ainbarSin 
japa-kusumabbasaram japavidbau smared ambikam* 

^ ^ ® Eiraayapratimayam v3 salankaragbate* pi ¥a 
jale dlpaiikhajam ca yaatre devim prapiijayet 
SavSBimySm oa kanyStyim paxaaoandrefu gdfa ca 
derim aradbayeimityam iagatam jananim sxTain. 
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{haimavaii) and very resplendent woman Uma^ or to Uma^ 
tlie daughter of the mountain Himavat, in whose neigh- 
bourhood was residing the supreme Isvara, the Umapati or 
Ambikapati. ^ ^ In consequence of the co-existence of the 
Supreme Spirit with this divine knowledge the former is 
also called Soma (sa + uma), being with 

The first wife of Bhava or Siva was Sail. She was a 
daughter of Daksa^ who^ angry with his son-in-law, invited 
neither him nor his daughter to his great sacrifice. Sati, 
nevertheless, came uninvited, but as her father treated her 
disrespectfully, she preferred not to outlive the insult, 
and perished by fire. Incensed at this, &va disturbed the 
sacrifice and cut off the head of Daksa. Satl was eventually 
reborn as XJma, the daughter of Himavat and Msna. This 
pair had according to the Eamayana two daughters, G-anga 
and Uma ; but three, Aparna, Bkaparna and Ekapatala, 
according to the Harivamsa; Aparna the eldest corre- 


Gom-pQ^VQ Eenopani^ad (or Talavaliard^ani&ad) III, 2; ** Sa tasmin- 
neva akase striyam ajagama bahu gobbaraanam Umam Haimavatim, tarn 
ba nvaoa kim etad yaksam iti.’’ 

Tbe CoHimeutator remarks ; “ Tasya ladrasya yakse bbaktim bnddbYa 
Vidya Umarupini pradni'abbut strirupa. Sa Indrab tarn Umam babu 
sobbamanani sarvesam bi Sobbamananam sdbbanatamam Tidyam tada hahu 
idhhamnnd iti viseBanam npapannam bbavati. Haimavatim bemakrta- 
bbaraaavatim, iva babu sobbamanam ityartbab. Atbava Uma eva Hima- 
vato dubita Haimavati nityam eva sarvajnena Isvarena saba vartate iti 
jnatum samartba iti krtva tarn upajagama. Indrah tarn baUmam kila 
uvaca papraccba kim etad darsayitva tirobbutam yaksam.” 

Siva is called in tbe Kaivalydpmii§ad (Telugu edition, p. 219) tbe bus- 
band of Uma (Umasabayam paramesvaram prabbum trilocanam nila- 
kantbam prasantam). 

See Sayanaon Taittiriya IranyalcaX, 1,150: Tadvisayah (Para- 
matma) Umaya saba vartamanatvat Somab,” and to Anuvaka 18: “Uma 
brabmavidya taya saba vartamana Soma paramatman.” Ambika jagan- 
mata Parvati tasyab pataye bbartre, tasya^ eva Ambikayah brahma- 
vidyatmako debah Umasabdena uoyate, tadrsyab Umayah pataye svamiu© 
Eiidraya punar namaskaro'stu”. Compare Dr. J. Mms's Original Sanscrit 
IV, pp, 420— 23. 
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Bp'o'Ediag^to Umi. The name of -UiBa is inihe latter work 
explained as "being derived from the two Sanskrit words 
m% o (do)not/^ addressed by Mena to her eldest daughter 
Aparina, while she was subjecting herself to an extraordinarily 
severe penance in order to obtain the favour of Mahadeva. ^ ® ^ 
Professor Albrecht Weber long ago proposed to derive 


See Vi^mipimmai I, 8, 9, 10: 

9. Sramprakaro Eudro’aau Satim bharyam avindata 
Dak^akopacca tatyaja saSati svam kalevararo. 

10. HimavadduMta sa^bhut MenaySm dvijaaattama 
apayome punascomam ananyam bhagavaxi Bhavah ; 
also Bamayana I, 36, 15 : 

15. Tasyam Garigeyam abbavajjye^tba Himavatah suta 
Uma nama dvitiyabbilt kanya tasyaiva Eaghava. 

See Harivam^a, XIII, 15—20 : 

13. Siesam mauasi kanya Mena mama mahagireh 
patni bimavatah Srestha yasya Mainaka ncyate. 

14. Mainakasya sntali griinan krannco nama mabagirih 
parvatapravarab pntrd nanaratnasamanvitah. 

15. Tisrab kanyah ta Slenayam janayam asa sailarat 
apaniam ekaparnam ca trtiyam ekapStalam. 

16. Tapascarantyab sumabad duscaram devadanavaih 
lokan santapayam aanb tab tisrah stbanujaiigaman. 

1^. Aharam ekaparaena ekaparna samacarat 
patalapuspam ekam ca vidadbavt"kapatala. 

IS. Ika tatra nirabara tam mata pratyaiedhayat 
U 7m iti nidedbanti xnatrsnebena duhkhita 

19. Sa tathokta taya maira devi dnacaracariai 
Umetyevabbavat khyata trisn idkesa sundarl. 

20. Tatbaiva namna teneha viirnta yogadbaraiiiax 
etafe ta trikumarikam jagat sthasyati Bbargara. 

Compare Ku-marmamhhava, I, 26: 

Tam Barvatlfcyabbijanena namna bandbapriyam bandbajand Jabava 

U meti matra tapaso nisiddba pafed Umakbyam samakbi jagama. 

In tbe Matsyapurana^ CLIII, 294, 296 (Telaga Edition), it is tbe father 
Himavat wlio thus addresses bis daughter : 

294. XJvaca vaca sailendro gadgadasnebavarmaya 
0meti capale patri na ksamam tavakam vapali 
296. So^bam klesatmarilpasya tapasab saamyadarsane 
bbSfinyavyabbioarySpi padErtbSai tavaiva ta. 

About Sail and Barvati compare also mvihhagavata, VI, 30, tf. 
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the word Uma from the Sanskrit root to protect*^ 
Tbe right etymology of the word is of consideraHe impor-* 
tance^ not only from the position occupied hy the hearer of 
the name; but also from the light which a correct linguistic 
derivation most necessarily throw on the origin of the wor- 
ship of Uma, 

The two principal characteristics of Siva; . expressed 
respectively in their mild or fierce temperament and white 
or black colour; reappear in his wife, when Uma or Gauri is 
described as mild and white; and Kali or Durga as black 
and fierce. This distinction is probably based on ethnical 
peculiarities; and though at a later period both natures 
eventually amalgamated; still the milder form probably indi- 
cates the Aryan adaptation of the originally fierce non- 
Aryan deity. On the other hand it is not necessary that 
the Gauda-Dravidian deity; though generally fierce, should 
always appear thus, and not occasionally assume a milder 
and more amiable character. The etymology^ indeed, which 
I propose for the word TJma^ does not discourage such 
an idea, for it is, to my mind, only a slight variation of 
the ancient Gauda-Dravidian word Ammay mother, which 
has been admitted into the Sanskrit language as amha (am- 
hika). Strangely enough the form umma or tima for amma 
is still in actual use. It is in existence, e,g.y in such popular 
names as Ummannay which stands for Ammanna, and 
occurs in the regimental lists of the Madras Army. 

By this explanation many hitherto inexplicable diflSculties 
can be removed, and the character of Uma will appear in 


^ 8"^ I have not at my disposal the hidische Siudien, Vol. II, pp. 168 
and so quote from Dr. John Mnir*s Sanshit Temts^ Vol. IV, p. 425: “As 
AmbM, mother, appears to be merely an enpbemistic and flattering epithet, 
employed to propitiate the cruel goddess, in the same way it appears that 
we must deriye ITraa from the root w, av, to protect- It is true that a final 
vowel before ma commonly takes guna, or is lengthened, but the words 
Bima and Mma show that this is not necessary, and the name of Euma is 
perhaps . * . a perfectly analogous formation.^’ 
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the proper light as the Mother, Amma or Her 

male counterpart in the Ganda-Dravidian pantheon is the 
Lord of Grliosts, and in Bi’ahnianic religious works she is 
actually described as the sister of Eudra. She is also 
regarded as the sister of Visi^u.^^^ This fraternal relation- 
ship between Siva and Visnn on the one, and Amba on the 



other, side. indicates the amalgamg.tion of the Aryan with the 
non- Aryan theogony. With the increase of Amba^s worship | 

rose likewise her position till she had established her 
authority and in some respects eyen her supremacy. 

The Rgvedaparisista contains in the RatripariMsta, which 
is placed between the 127th and| 128th hymn of the tenth 
Maiidala, upraise of Durga, or a ^ ^ ^ In it Durga is 

praised as affording a refuge and being dear to the Bahyrcas. 

On the origm of the Oauda-Draviciian terms of relatioiiship see my 
book On the Claesif cation of Languages^ pp, 130 — 132, No. 64. 

^ Seep.433; 3,57, and Taittiriyabralimana, 1,6,10,4: 

“ E§a te Budra bhagali saha avasra Ambikafa. Ambika jaganmata Parvati.*’ 

^ ’ See the ParUi^iMf pp. 25, 26 to the Bombay edition of the Bgveda, 

verses 

5, Stosyami prayato devim sa^anyam bahvicapriyam, sahas- 

rasammitam Durgam latavedase snnavama somam. 

6. Santyarthain dvijatinam rsibhili semapasritah, rgvede tram 

samutpaTina’ratiyato nidadhiiti Todah. 




7. Ye tvain deyi prapadyante brahman ah havyayahanim, ayidyah 

bahuvidyah ya sa nab parsa^ ati durgaai visva. 

8, Agniyarnam siibham sanmyann kirtayisyanti ye dvijab, tan 

tarayati dnrgani nayeva sindjhum durita*ty Agnih. 

0. Burgeon yisamo ghore saEgranfs ripusahkate, agnicdranipatesn 
dn^tagrahanivarane. 

10. Durgesu yisaniesu tygm safigrame^n vanesu ca, mohayitva 

prapadyante tesam me abhayam knru tegam me abhayam 
kurn om namab* 

11. Kesinim sarvabhfitanam pahcamHi ca nama ca, sa mam samab 

nisah devi sarvatah panrak?atn om namah. 

12. Tam agnivarEiim tapasa iyalantim yairocanmi karmaphalesn 

jii§tSm, Durgam devim feauam aham prapadye sntarasi 
/ , torase namab sutarasi terase namal?. 

Burga^ durgifu sthEn^u- 'lam mo devir abhifiaye, yab imam 
, , Bmrgisiavam pm^yam iStrail rStrau isada pathet* 





Tlia sages appeal to lier, wlio originates from the 

to calm the twiceborn. Agni will help over all difficulties all 

BmlroiaiiSj, be they ignorant or well-inf ormed, who resort to 


this goddess. Agni leads safely through all troubles those 
twiceborn who will praise the fire-coloured^ auspicious and 
beautiful goddess* In diffieulties, in fearful anxiety in battle^, 
in straits caused by enemies^ in accidents of fire and of thieves^ 
ill warding off injurious planets^ in difficulties^ perplexities, 
battles, and forests bewildered people have recourse to her, 
to obtain security from them. Praise be to her the long- 
haired, who is called the Pancami among all creatures. May 
this goddess preserve those who every night in every way 
take refuge with the goddess Durga, who is of fiery colour, 
blazing with heat, the daughter of the sun (or of the fire), 
she who is invoked for the reward of actions, to the energy 
of this most impetuous goddess be homage paid. May the 
goddess Durga be inclined towards them when in difficulties. 

The 12th verse of the liatriparisista is also contained in 
the passage of the Devi-Upanisad, where the gods stand 
round her, pay her obeisance as to the Supreme Deity, ^ ® ® 
and address her in a prayer derived from the Gayatri : 

We think on Mahalaksmi and meditate on her who grants 
universal success ; Devi advance 

14. Batrih kusikah sanbhara ratrir, va bkaradvaji, rafcristavam 
gayatrim, rfitrisilktam japefc nityam tatkala upapadyate. 

The meaning o;i' this last verse (14) is not clear : 

Knsika and Saiibliara read the hymn of night, as also Bharadvaji ; 
the rfitristava is equal to the GSyatri, He who, mutters always the 
ratrisukta at night-time obtains his desire. 

Compare Dr. Jolin Muir’s SmisJcrit TcxtSt Vol. IV, pp, 42^?, 498 — 500. 

See JJevynpanUad : Te deva abruvan : 

Namo devyai inahadevyai sivayai satatam namah 

Nam, ah prakrtyai bliadrayai niyatah pranatassma tto. 

Tain a gnivarnam tapasa j valantim vairocanim karm aphalesu justam 
durgam devim saranam aham prapadye sutarani nasayate 
tamah. 

Ibidem: Mahalaksmi ca vidmahoj sarvasiddhi ca dhimalii, tanno 
Deyih praeddaj^at. 
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I have previously quoted^ some otlier adaptations of 
tlie G'Eyatri in which Ganrl, Laksmi;, Dhara^ Sarasvati and 
DurgS (Dargi) have been, similarly worshipped^, thus 
proying the great veneration' in which Devi or her re- 
presentatives were held. Peculiar is the text of the last 
Gayatrl in the NarayaplyOpanisad^ which begins with the 
masculine dative Kdtyuyanaya and ends with JDurgi^ both 
nouns being explained by the commentator Sayana to refer 
to feminine noims^ an interpretation which is supported by 
the texts of the Liogapurana {Ktitydyanyai) and of the 
Atliarvariupanisad (KdtyayanUyai ) . Professor Albrect 
Weber has^ as far as I know^ first drawn attention to this 
apparent contradiction^ which is the more astonishing 
as ten gods precede Durgi' in that text. According to 
the Bahvrcopanisad, DeW[ was at first alone ; she created 
the egg of the world, was known as Kamakala, and 
Snigarakala, end created Brahman, Visnn, Eiidra, all the 
Maruts, the Gandliarvas, Apsaras, Kinnaras and all instru- 
mental players from every direction. It was she who pro- 
duced all objects of enjoyment, in fact every thing, every 
thing connected with Sakti, all living beings born from 
eggs, sweat, germ, and wombs; -every thing movable and 
immovable. She is the Parakkti, the sambhavi vidya, 
tlie kadividya, the hadividya, and the sadividya ; she is 
the knowledge of Brahman, indeed she is (Para) Brahman ; 
she is called §odasi, Srividya, Paficadasaksari, Srimahatri- 
purasundari, BElambika,' BagalE, Matahgi, Svayamvara- 
kalyai)!, Bhuvanesvarl, Camunda, Canda, Varahf, Tiraska- 
rirji, Rajamatahgi, Sukasyamala, Laghusyamala, AsvarQdha, 
Pmtyahgira, DhUmavati, Savitri, Gayatri:, Sarasvati and 
Brahmanandakala. ^ ^ ^ 


See No. 105, pp. 363, 369. 

Head Bahvrcopanmd ; Om, Om,^nevi hyekSj^ra. aslt, saiva jagadan* 
ai|*|ata, KSmakaleti vlJUSyate, Sri&garakaldfc! vi|iia.yate ; tasyS e^a 
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Tile Devyupanisad relates that all the gods stood around 
Devi and asked : “ Who art thou, 0 great goddess,'’^ to which 
she replied, “I resemble in form Brahman, from me emanates 
the world which has the Spirit of Prakrti and Purusa, I am 
empty and not empty, I am delight and non-delight, I am 
knowledge and ignorance, I am Brahman and not Brahman, 
I am the five perishable and imperishable elements, I am 
the whole world, I am the Veda and not the Veda, I am 
knowledge and ignorance, I am not born and am born, I am 
below, above, and horizontal, I walk about with the Eudras 
and Vasus, and the Adityas and Visvadevas. I carry both 
Mitraand Varuna, Indraand Agni, both the Asvins, I hold 
Soma, Tvastr, Posan and Bhaga, I hold the broad-stepping 
Visnu, Brahman, and Prajapati, I give the money for a good 
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porpose to the sacrificer who offers oblations and pours 
out S(3ma-]uice, I am living in every country, I confer 
wealth, I produce at first the father of this world, my birth- 
place is in the water inside the sea, who knows it obtains 
the abode of Devi.‘ 

The DevibBagavata contains a long description of Sakti. 
She is neither man, nor woman, nor ennnch at the time 
of the destruction of the world ; at the time of creation, 
however, a distinction can be made.^ She is perception, 
prosperity, firmness, fame, remembrance, faith, intelligence, 
pity, shame, hunger, covetousness, patience, beauty, tran- 
quillity, thirst, sleep, idleness, old age and youth, knowledge 
and ignorance, desire, longing, strength and weakness, 
serum, marrow, skin, seeing, true and untrue ,* breathed, 
middling, and articulate speech ; and the various veins. 
What is she not, and what is without her ? She bears 
various names. Among the gods she appears as Force, she 
exhibits exertion, and appears as G-auri, Brahmi, Eaudri, 
Varahl, Vaisnavi, feva, Varin^i, Kauberi, Narasirnhi and 
Vasavi. She enters into all workers and does all the 
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work^ wMle assigning them as the cause. She is whatever 
she wishes to be^ chillness in the water, heat in the fire, 
brightness in the sun, coldness in the moon. Without her 
living creatures cannot for a moment even move in the world; 
forsaken by her, Sankara cannot kill the demons. Sakti is 
always the cause, the agent is always combined with her, as 
is the case with Hari, Sambhu, Indra, Yama, Varuiia and 
Pavana, With the help of Sakti the earth becomes firm, 
otherwise it could not carry even a soul. Sesa, the great 
serpent, on whom the world I’ests, the tortoise, the elephants 
of the quarters of the globe can perform their duties only 
with her assistance, she drinks all the water, suppresses 
the fire, and steadies the wind as she pleases. 


See Devihhdrjavataf III, 6, 7 — 25 : 

7. Naham stri na pumamscaiiam na klibam sargasanksaye 
sarge sati vibkedah syat kalpito’bam dkiya punab. 

8. Abam bnddlur aham srisca dhrtili kirtib smrfcib tatha 
sraddha medha daya lajja ksudha tyspa tatba ksaina. 

9. Kantili Bantih pipasii ca nidra tandra jarajara 
vidyavidya sprha vaficha saktiscasaktir eva ca. 

10. Vasa majja ca tvak caham drstir vaganrta rta 

para madbya ca pasyanti nadyoUiam vividbasca yab. 

11. Kim niiham x^asya saiiisare madviyuktam kim asti hi, 
sarvam evaham ityeva niscayam viddbi padmaja. 

12. Etair me niscitai rupair vihinam kim vadasvame 
tasmad aham vidhe casmin sarge vai vitatabbavam. 

13. Kunam sarvesii devesu iiananama dharamyabam 
bbavami saktirui)epa karomi ca x)arakramam. 

14. Gaurl Brahmi tatha Eaadri Yarahi VaisnaYi Siva 
Varapi catha Kauberi Narasimhi ca Tasavi. 

15. Utpannesu samastesu karyesu pravisami tan 
karomi sarvakaryapi nimittam tarn vidhaya vai. 

16. Jale sitam tatirii vahnavau^pyam jydtir divakare 
nisanathe himam kamam prabhavami yatha tatha. 

17. Maya tyaktam vidhe nunam spanditnm na ksamambhaveb 
Jivajatafica samsare niscayo’yam bhruve tvayi. 

18. Asaktah Bahkaro hantum daityam kila mayojjhitab 
saktihinam naram brute lokasoaivatidurbalam. 

19. Budrahinam, Yisnuhmam na vadanti Janab kila 
saktihinam yatha sarve pravadanti naradhamam. 



20. Aeaktih prooyate loke narudrali kopikatliyate 
patital) skhalito bhitah Santalj fotrav^aiagatalj. ^ 

21 Tadvidahi karanam saktir yatha tvanoa sisjksasi 
' btavitSca yada yuktali Saktya karta tadakhilam. 

22 Tatha Hard} tatah Sambhab tatbendi'o’tlia Vibbavasuh 

■ gsi-yo Tamal} Tvasta Vaniaal} Pavana^i tatha. 

23. Dhara sthira tada dhartam saktiyukta yada bhavet 

anyatha ced asakta syat paramanosoa dharane. 

24 Tatha Sesal} tatha kurmo ye’nye sarve oa digga^a^ 
madyukta vai samarthasca svaai karyaiji sadhitnm. 

25. Jalam pibami sakalam samharami vibhavasum 

pavanam stambhayamyadya yad iochSmi tathaoaram. 

SlokalO three stages of speech are mentioned, instead of the usual 
. jparo, ^aiUan, madhyaiimandp<JyanHi Slokas 18 and 19 oontama 

Ipare wiatto'description of §akti that of Prakrti, iUdem IX, I, 

10 Sa oa brahmasvarupa oa nitya sa oa sanatani 

' yathatma oa tatha saktir yathagnair dahika sthita. 

11 Ata eva hi yogindr-ail} stripumbhedo na manyate 

' saryabrahmamayambrahmanohasvatsadapiNarada. 

12. gyecohamayal} syecohaya oa Srikr?pasya sisiksaya 
sayirbabhuva sahasa Mulaprakrtir isyari. 

13 TadMSayapanoayidha srstikarmavibhedika 

■ atha bhaktanurodhad ya bhaktanugrahayigraha. 

14 Gaae^amatS Burga y5 Sivarnpa siyapriya _ 

Nai-ayani Visnumaya purnabrahmasyarupuji 
16. Brahmadidevair munibhir manubhil} pnjita stuta 
’ sarvadhisthatideyi sa saryarupa sanatani. 

16. Dharmasatya punyakotir yasomangaladaymi 
sukhamok?aharsadatri sokartiduhkhanasini. 

17. Saraaagatadinartaparitranaparayana 

tejassyarnpa parama tadadhi|thatrdeyata. 

18 Sarvataktisrarupa oa saktir ISasya santatam 
' siddheivari siddharnpa siddhida siddhir iSvari. 

19. Buddhir nidra ksnt pipasa ohaya tandra daya smrtili 
' iati!} k?antiscabhrantisca Santilf kantiioa oetana. 

20 Tnstil} pnsti^f lak?mir dhrtir maya tathaiva oa 
' Barvaiaktisvarupa sa Kr^nasya paramatm^ah. 

■ 21. Hktal} Srutau srutagunasoapi svalpo yathagamam 

’ guttd ’Btyanant5’iiaa.iaya aparam oa nisamaya. 
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and even gods address to lier in the Mahabharata^ Harivamsa 
and other epic poems. As she is invoked in a long 

supplication by the ancient Sages, as Devtloj the imprisoned 
Anirnddha, the son of Pradyumna, as Durga her assistance 
is requested by Yudhisthira and Arjuna, and her favour is 
sought by Visnu in the form of Nidra JcUlarupim ■when he 
descends to the infernal regions to thwart with her assist- 
ance the machinations of Kaihsa. 

In the hymn of Arjuna she has many names ; e.g, 
Arm'y-leaderess of the Siddhas, the dweller on Mandara, Ku- 
mari, Kali, Kapali, Kapila, Krsnapihgala,Bhadrakalr, Maha- 
kali, Candr, Ganda^ Tarim, Varavarnini (best coloured), 
Katyayam, Karali, Vijaya, Jaya, younger sister of Krsna, 
eldest in the family of the cowherd Nanda, Kausiki, Uma, 
Sakambhari, Sveta, Krsna, destroyer of Kaitabha, Hirany- 
aksi, VirQpaksT, DliQmraksi, Vedasruti, Jatavedasi, con- 
tinual resident near the J ambu mountains and graves, the 
Brahmavidya of sciences, the Mahanidra of living bodies, 
mother of Skanda, venerable Durga, dweller in wildernesses. 
She is addressed as Svalia, Svadha, Kala, Kastha, SarasvatT, 
Savitri, as mother of the Veda, and also as the end of the 
Veda. She, the great goddess, is praised with a pure heart ; 
through her favour victory will always be obtained in the 
battlefield. She ever abides in the wilderness ; she pro- 
tects her devout followers when in fear and trou bles and also 
when in Hell, she conquers in battle the Danavas; she is 
Jambhani, Mohini,Maya, Hrl,Sn,Sandhya, the resplendent, 
Savitri, Mother, Tiisti, Pusti Dhii:i, Dipti, increaser of sun 
and moon ; strength of the strong in fight, as which she is 
seen by the Siddhas and Carauas.^^® 

See Afa?mb7i,«rafo, BEismaparvan, XXin, 4 — 16: Arjmia uvaca : 

4. Namas te Siddhasenani Arye Mandaravasini 
ICumari Kali Kapaii Kapile Krskapingale. 

5. Bhadrakali iia.mas tnbByam Maliakali Bam^ostu te 
Cawdi Caude namas tubhyam Taripi YaraTarnmi. 
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IntheDurgastava oftlie l^gvedaparisista, the sages appeal 
to Durga for assistance.‘®« In a simdar _ manner the 
ancient sages invoke her as Arya in the Harivamsa TMs 
prayer is preceded by an account of Visnu s descent to the 
infernal regions which he visits in order to persuade Sakti 
to frustrate, in the form of Nidra Kalarupini, the nefarious 
designs of Kanisa. ^ isnu presumes in his request a certain 
superiority over Sakti. He promises her a place among the 
gods, if she does what he wishes, Indra would acknow- 
ledge her as his sister Kauaki, she would obtain a 
residence in the Vindhya mountains, destroy the two giants 
Sumbha and Nisumbha, and be worshipped by the ghosts 
on the ninth day with animal sacrifices, as she is fond of 
spirituous liquor, flesh, and offerings. Finally she is de- 
scribed as providing for men, who believe in her, an escape 

6. Katyayaiii maliabliage Karali Yijaye Jaye ^ 
sikhipiiichadlivajadliare nanabharanabliusite. 

7. Attasulaprabarane kbadgakbetakadharipi 
goi^endrasyanaje jyestbe NandagopaknlodbliaTe. 

8. Mabisasrkpriye nityam Kausiki pitavasini 
attabase kokanmkbe namas te’stu ranapriye. 

9. Ume Sakambbari Svefce Hisne Kaitabbanasini 
Hiraiiyaksi Viriipaksi Dbumraksi ca nam’dstu te. 

10. Tedasruti mabapunye brabmaiiye Jatavedasi 
Jambukatakacaityesu nityam sannibitalaye* 

11. Tvam brabraavidya vidyanam mabanidra ca debmam 
Skandamatar bbagayati Durge kantaravasini. 

12. Svabakarab Svadba eaiva Kala Kastba 8arasvati 
Savitri Yedainata ca tatba Yedanta noyate. 

13. Stnta’si tvam Mabadevi visiiddbenantaratmana 
Jayo bbavatu me nityam tvatprasadad ranajire. 

14. Kantarabbayadurgesu bbaktanam palanesn ca 
nityam vasasi patale yuddbc jayasi danavan. 

15. Tvam Jambhani Mobini ca Maya Hrili Srib tatbaiva ca 
Sandbya prabbavati caiva Savitri Janani tatba. 

16. Tustib Pustir Bbitir Diptis candradityavivardbini ^ 
bb5tirbbutimatam sankbye vik§yase siddbacaranaib. 

Compare Bhagavataf X, 2, 6-^13. 

190 See pp. 422, 423. 
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when pleeed in deserts, or plunged in the ocean, or nttaekod 

by tliioves* ^ ^ ^ 

In the praise of Arya, which the sages sing, the superi- 
ority of the goddess is distinctly stated. She is addressed 
as mraTaul, as the supreme goddess of the three worlds 
(TribhuvanesYarl), and by the names given to her by 
Ariuna. She is described as always abiding on fieioe 

mountaiu-peaks, in rivers, caves, forests and grows. ^ b e 

is greatly revered by the Pulindas, Sabaras and Barbaras, 
resides in the Vindhya mountains, and is fond, as has been 
previously stated, of spirituous drink, flesh, and offerings, 
ke is a sister of Baladeva, the mother of the swarm of 
ghosts, the splendour of lights, the Eohini of Naksatras : 
.he resides at the doors of kings, at holy waterplaces, at 
the conflux of rivers : she is the full moon, the righteous 
intellect of the sages, and dwells in the minds of *1^® = 

she is on account of her deeds praised among the goblins 
as the goddess of liquor; among the different kinds of 
knowledge she is the Brahmavidya ; the whole world is 
encompassed by her, the movable as well as the immovable : 
she is the safe protectress in all conflicts, at fires, in ho^ 


10 7 See i-Jam’a?kVt, 57, 48— 55: 

48. Tatraiva tvam bbaginyarfche grliisyati sa Vasavah 
Kasikasya tu gotreaa Kausiki tvam bliavisyasi. 

49. Sa te Yindhye iiagasrestlie stlianam dasyati sasvatam 
tatas stlianasahasrais tvam prthivim Bobliayip^asi. 

50. Trailokyacariiai sa tvam bbnvi satyopayacana 
carisyasi maliabliage varada kamarupim. 

51. Tatra Sumblianisumbban dvau Danavau B,agacariHau 
tan oa kitva raiaTiasi mam sanugau nasayisyasi. 

53. Krtanuyktra bbutais tvam suramamsabalipriya 

titbau navamyam piijam tvam prapsyase sapasukriyam. 

53. Ye ca tvam matprabliavajaah praiaamisyanti iiianavah 
tesam na durlabham kincit putrato dhanato’pi va. 

54. Kantaresvavasamianam magnanam ca maban^ave 
dasynbbir va nirnddbanam tvam gatili parama nyiaam. 

55. Tvam tu stdsyauti ye bbaktya stavtmauena vai subbe 
Tasyabam na praaasyami sa ca me na pranasyati. 
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crossing places of rivers^ among thieves^ in desertS; in fear^ in 
exile^ in prison^ in hostile onslaught and in life-endangering 
positions. In her confides the hearty in her rests the mind, 
she protects from all sins, she should be propitiated. ^ ^ ^ 


See Harivamsa, LVIII, 1—33: 

1. Aryastavam pravaksyami yathoktam isiblnh pura 
Narayanim namasyaini devlm tribliuTanesvarim. 

2. Tvam ki siddliir dhrtili kirfcis srir vidya saniiatir matih 
sandhya ratrih prabha uidra kalaratris tatbaiTa ca. 

3. Arya katyayani devl kausiki brabtnaciiriiii 
janani siddhasenasya agracax’i mababala. 

4. Jaya ca vijaya caivapustis tastili ksama daya 
jyestha yaxaasya bbagini nila kanieyavasini. 

5. Babarnpa virilpa ca anekavidMcariai 
virnpaksi visalaksi bbaktanam pariraksini. 

6. Parvatagi’Gsii ghoresu nadfsn ca gukasu ca 
Vasas tava makadevi vanesapavanesii ca. 

7. Sabarair barbaraiscaiva ptilindailca siipujita 
maydrapiiickadhTajiai lokan kramasi sarrasah. 

8. Kukkutaiscckagalair mesais simkair Tyagkrais samakula 
gkaataninadabahnla vindky avasiny abkisnit a . 

9. TrisalTpattisadkara sdryacandrapatakini 
navami krsiiapaksasya snklasyaikadaii tatka. 

10. Bkagini baladevasya rajani kalakapriya 

avasas sarvabhutanaai nistka tTara parania gatih. 

11. Nandagopasata caiva devaiiam vijayavaka 
ciravasas suvasasca raiidri sandkyacan Bxsa. 

12. Prakirnakesii mrfcyusca suramamsabalipriya 
laksmir alaksmirilpeiaa danavanam vadkaya ca. 

13. Savitri capi der3>nam Srya taanfcraganesu ca 
kanyanam brakmacaryatvani saubkagyam pramadasii ca- 

14. Antarvedi ca yaiBanam rtvijam caiva daksiaa 
karsukanam ca giteti bkufcanam dkaraiiiti ca, 

1 3. Siddkis tvam yatrikanam tu mata bkutagaiiasya ca 
yaksajaam pratkama yaksi naganam suraseti ca. 

16. Brakmavadityatko diksa sobka ca parama tatka 
jydfcisam tvam prabka devi naksatraiiam ca rdkif-it. 

17. Bajadvaresu tirthesu nadinam sakgamesu ca 

puraa ca pni'idma candre tvam buddkir ambika suoib. 

18. Sarasvatl ca valmike smrtir dvaipayane tatba 
isliiam dkarmabaddkis ta devanam milnasi tatka. 

19. Sura devx ta bkute^u stuyase tvam svakarmabkib. 
ludrasya carndrstis tvam sahasranayaneti ca. 
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Aniruddlia was kept a prisoner by Baiia in bis town Bapa- 
pura, and in his anxiety prayed to the naked Devi to e- 
liver him from his precarious position. After a few words 
addressed to the endless, imperishable, divine, primordia 
and eternal god Narayana, he tarns to Devi, whom he cal s 
the sister of Indra and Yisnn, and whose names and deeds 
he extols in about twenty -five stanzas. She is tie 
mother of the Vedas. He says that she resides in Malaya, 
in the Vindhya, and on Kailasa, in fact on all mountains ; 
that she is fond of flowers, is the goddess of liquor and 
delights in liquor, appears as a wild forest-woman, dresses in 
bark. He also mentions her as the destroyer of the demons 


20. Tapasanam oa devi tvam arapi oagnihotemam 
Ksudha ca sarvabhiitanaiu trptis tvam daiyatesu ca. 

21. Svaha trptir dhrtir medlia vasnnam tvam vasumati 
Asa tvam manusanam ca pnstisca krtakarmaijam. 

23. DisaSca vidilasoaiva tatha hyagniSikha prabha 

Saknni piitaua tvam oa revati ca sudarnaS. 

23 Nidrapi sarvabkiltanam mohini ksatriya tatha 

Tidyanam bi-abmavidya tvam tvam omkaro vasat tatha. 

21. Narinam parvatim oa tvam pauraalm rsayo vidul.i 
Arundhatl oa sadlivlaam prajapativaco yatha. ^ 

25. Tatliartbanamabhii- divyair indranx oeti visrata 
tvaya vyaptam idam sarvam jagat sthavaraiaiigamam 

26. Saigrameau oa sarvesu agniprajvalitesu oa 

naditiresu oauresa kantaresu bliayeau oa. 

37. Pravase rajabandhe oa satraaam oa pramardane 
" praaatyayesu sarvSau tvam M raksa na saraSayak. 

28 Tvayi me hrdayam devi tvayi cittam manas tvayi _ 

■ raksa mam ‘sax-vapapebliyah pi-asadaxd kartam arhasx. 

29 Imam yas sustavam divyam iti vyaaapralcalpitam 
’ yah pathet prlxtar utthaya Saoili prayatamanasalx. 

30 Tribhir masaili kaiiksitam oa phalam yai samj^rayaco ax 
’ sadbHr masair varistkam tu varam ekam prayaookatx. 

31 Ai^oita tu tribhir masair divyam caksui? prayaochati 
sariiyatsareaa siddhim tu yathakamam prayacchat^_ 

32. Satyam bra'hma oa divyam oa f 

urnam bandham vadham ghoram putranixsam dbanaksajam. 

33, YyMWmi-tyubhayam oaiva pujita lamayi?yasx 
bbavisyasi mah^bhage varada kamarupini. 
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Sambha and Nisumbba. Sbe cannot be imagined by 
tbongbts, nor in any way fashioned. Tbe mere uttering of 
ber name comprises Brabman, VisiiUj Eudra, tbe moon, sun 
and tbe winds, tbe two Asvins, tbe Vasus, the Barth, tbe ten 

regions, in fact the whole world.!®® I 

See Haru’aw;5a, OLXXy, l'--48 : 

1. Yada Banapure viras so’nirnddlias sahosaya 

sanniruddho narendrema banena balisiinnna, 

2. Tada devim kotavatim raksartbam saranam gatali 
yad gifcam Aniruddbena devySs stofcram idam sraa. 

3. Anantam aksayam divyam adidevam sanatanam 
Narayanam nainaskrtya pi'avarata jagatani prajbbuii:>. 

4. CaadimKatyayanTm Devim Aiyamlokanamask?^^^ 
varadam kirtayisyaminamabbir Harisamstutaib. 

5. Rsibbir daivataiscaiva vakpuspair arcitam subbam 
tarn devim sarvadebastbam garvadevaaamaskrtam. 

Aniruddba uvaoa j I 

6. Mabendravisiaiibhaginim namasyami bitaya vai 

maiiasa bbavasnddbeBa sucis stosye kifcanjalilp 

7. Gautaiiilm KamsabhayadaBi Yasodanandavardbinim 
Medbyam gokulasambbntaiii Nandagopasya uandinlin. 

8. Prajiiaiii. daksani sivairi saiiniyain. danupiifcra'viniaidinTn;! 

lam devim sarvadebastbam garvabbntanamaskrtam. 

9. Darsaiiim piiranitn Mayam vabnisiiryasasiprabbam 
santirn dbruvam ca jananlm Mobanim Bosanirn tatbfi. 

10 . Sevyam devaib sarsigaiaaib sarvadevanaTnaskrtam 

* Kalim, Katyayanim devim bbayadam bbayanasinim. 

1 1 . Kalaratrim Kamagamam trinetra m brahmaoari aim 
saudilmanim megbaravam vetpim vipnlaiianam. 

12 Yntbasyadyam mababbagam SakiiBim Bevatim tatba 
titbinam pancamim sastliim pdrimmasim caturdasim. 

13. Saptavimiatirksaai nadyas sarva diso dasa 


14. Hrim Srim gabgam ca gandba^vam yoginini y6gad5m satam 
kirtim asam disam sparsam Bamasyami SarasvatTm. 

15. Vedanam mataram caiva Savitrim bbaktavatsalam 
tapasvinim santikarim ekanamsam sanatanim. 

16. Kautiryam Madiram C and am Ham Malayavasinim 
Bbutadbatrim bbayakarim Kiismandim kusiimapriyarn. 

17. Dartinim madiravasam Yindbyakailasavasinlm 
varaiigagam simbaratbim baburiipam vrsadbvajam. 

18. Durlabbam durjayam dnrgam Nisumbbabba;^adarmnim 
surapriyam snram deylm Yajrapanyamijam Si’ 
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In nearly all tliese addresses, great stress is laid on tlie 
circumstance that Devi is living on the peaks of mountains, 
in the Malaya, Vindhya and on Kailasa, that is m Northern, 

19. Kiratim oiravasanam caiirasenanamaskrtam^ 
ajyapam somapani saumy am sarvaparvatavasinim.^ 

20. NisumblaasnmbhamathanTm gajakumbliopamastaiiim 
Jananim siddbasenasya siddbacaranasevitam. 

21. Garam kamaraprabbavam purvatim paryatatmajam 
paacasaddevakaiiyanam patnyo deyagamasya ca. 

22. IGadniputrasab«asrasya patrapautravarastriyab 
mata pita jaganmanya divi devapsarogaaail^ 

23. Bsipatnigawanani ca yaksagandbaryayositam 
Yidyadbaranam nurisu sadbvisu mamijasu ca. 

24. Evametasu nfirlsu sarvabbutasraya byasi 
namaskrtasi trailobye kinnarodgitaseyite. 

25. Acintya byaprameyasi yasi sasi namo’siu to 
ebbir namabbir anyaisca kirtita byasi Gautami. 

2G. Tvatprasadad avijnena ksipram macyeya bandbanfit 

aveksasva visalaksi padau tc saraaam yraje 

27. Sarvesam eva bandbanam moksaaam kartum arbasi 
Brabiiia Yiswuscu Audfasca Candrasuryagnimarutah. 

28. Asyisau Yasavascaiya Dbata Bbumir diso dasa 
maruta saba Parjanyo Ehata Bbumir diso dasa. ^ 

29. Gavo naksatravamsasca grabanadyo bradas tatba 
saritas sagarascaiya nanayidby adb aroragab . 

30. Tatba nagas Siiparvaao Gandbarvapsarasam gawab. 
krtsnam jagad idam proktam deyya. namaiiukirtauat. 

31. Bevyas stayam idam punyain yah patbet susamabitah 
sa tasmai saptame masi varam agryam prayaccbati. 

32. Astadasabhuja devi diyyabbaranabbnsita 
barasobbitasaryaiigi mukiitojjvalabbdsana. 

33. Katyayaiii stilyase tvam varam agryam prayaccbasi 
atas stavimi tyam devim yarade vamaldcane, 

34. Kamo’stu te mabadevi suprita me sada bbava 

prayaccba tyam yaram byayuli pustim caiva ksamam dbrtim. 

35. Bandbaiiastfcd yimuoyeya satyam etad bbaved iti. . . . 

42. Namo’stu te devi yaraprade sive iiamo’stu te devi surarmatoi. 

43. Namo^stu te kiimacare sadasive namd’stu te sarvabitaisiid priye 
namo’stu te bbayakari vidvisam sada namo’stu te bandhanamok- 

sakarbd. 

44. Brabmanindrani Eudraiu bbutabbavyabhaye sive 
trabi mam sarvabbltibbyo Narayani namo’stu te. 

45. Namo’stu te jaganmatre priye dante mabavrate, 
bbaktipriye jaganmatas sailaputri vasnndbare. 
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Central and Southern India, and that ^ is fond of drinking 
intoxicating liquor and eating flesh.4=d't is also stated that 
she is particularly worshipped by the Sabaras, Pulindas 
and Barbaras, or by the chief aboriginal races of India, 
thus supplying a strong foundation for the supposition that 
the cult of Devi or of the Female Energy arose among the 
non- Aryan races, and was not imported into this country 
by the victorious Aryans. Some of the aboriginal tribes 
have up to the present held aloof from adopting Hindu 
customs and beliefs ; and among such tribes, who worship 
the Earth- deity, are still included many Sahara and Gond 
clans. These extracts must therefore be regarded as 
supplying important evidence concerning the primitive 
seat of the worship of the Female Energy. 

The Markarideyapurana devotes a considerable section to 
the glorification of the great Devi.*^^^^ This portion is 
called the Gandlpafha or Sa 2 '}tasatl,ScS the description of 
Oandi occupies, in thirteen chapters, seven hundred slokas. 
It records the exploits of Devi, especially her victories over 
the demons Mahisasura, Canda, Munrla, Sunibha, hfisumbha 
and others. In various places the gods proclaim her grandeur 
and supreme power. Among other passages of this kind may 
be mentioned here the prayer which Brahman addresses to 
her while hiding himself in the lotus navel of Visuu, for 
fear of being killed by the two terrible demons Madhu and 


40, Trahi mam tvam visalaksi Narayaiii namo’sin te 
triiyaSYa sarvadul^kliebByo danavamam bbayaiikari, 

47. Rudrapriye Mahabbage bhaktanam artinasini 
namami sirasa devim bandbanasfclio vimoksitah 

48. Vaxsampayana uvaca : 

Aryastavam idam pTiayam yah patbet snsamabitah 
sarvapapavinirmukto Visaulokam sa gacchati 
bandhaaastlio vimucyeta satyam Vyasavaco yatba. 
See MGThandeyapuram, HXXVI— liXXXYIII, 
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Kaitabha o i the thanks which the gods offer her for killing 
the demon Mahisasura,^ o 2 their request to protect them 
against the fiends Snmbha and Nisnmbha.^os and their 
thanksgiving to Katyayani celebrating her as Narayain . - ^ ^ 
At the time of the general dissolution^ when Brahman was 
tossed about by anxious meditation and was dwelling in a 
lotus not knowing what to do, he was frightenedby the sudden 
appearance of the two demons Madhiv and Kaitahha,^ 

See LXXYI, 60 — 

60 1). Yisvesvarim jagaddliatrim sthitisamliarakaranam. 

61. Stanmi nidram bhagavatim visnor atulatejasaTi 

tvam svaha tvam svadha tvam M vasatkai’as svaratmika. 

62. Sudha tvam aksare nitye tridka matratmika sthita 
ardhamatra stliita nifcya yanaccarya visesatali. 

63. Tvam eva sandhya savitri tvam devi jananl para 
tvayaitad dharyate visvam tvayaitat srjyate 

64. Tvayaitat palyate devi tvam atyante ca sarvada 
visrstau srstirdpa tvam stkitirupa ca palane 

65. Tattia samlirtirupante jagato’sya jaganmayi 
mahavidya makamaya makamedka makasmrtih 

66 Makamoka bkagavati makadevi makesvari ^ ^ ^ 

prakrtis tvam ca sarvasya giimatrayavibkagini. 

67. Kalaratrir makaratrir mdkaratrisca darima^ 
ratriSca pancadka prokta tvam ekaklesakarini. 

6S. Tvam sriB tvam isvari tvam kris tvam baddkir bodkalaksana 
lajja pnstis tatka, tustis tvam santUi ksantir eva ca. 

69. Kkadgint sulini gkora gadini cakrini tatka.^ 
gaiikkini capiiii banabknsumdiparigkayudka.^ 

70. Sanmya saiimyatara scsasaamyebkyas tvatisnndari 
paraparaiiam parama tvam eva paramesvari 

71. Yacca kiiicit kvacidvastu sadasad va kkilatmake 
basya sarvasya ya saktis sa tvam kim stiiyase maya. 

72. Taya tvaya jagatsrasta jagatpatyatti yogavit 
so’pi nidravasam nitak kas tvam stotam ikesvarak. 

73. Yisaok sariragrakawam akam isana eva ca 

kuritas te yato’tas tvam kas stotam saktimaii bkavet. 

Bgq ibidem, LXXIX, 1 27. 

See ibidem, LXXX, 14— 112 
204 See ibidem, LXXXYI, 1 36. 

2 or, See DevibbcKjOjVdta, III, II, 21 -25 : 

21, Tada daityavati praptau daruaaii Madkii-Kaitabkau 
tabkyam vibkisitascakam yiiddkaya makaralaye. 
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who had been formed from the earwax of Visi^u and who 
wanted to destroy him. Visiui was at that very moment 
plunged in deep sleep^ for Sakti had entered him in the 
form of the Yoganidra, and Brahman fled into the water 
praying to Devi to grant him her assistance. Responding 
to his supplication she emerged from the body of Visnu^ 
who fought with the two demons and destroyed them. 
According to the description of Brahman^ the Devi, who 
appeared as Bhuvanesvari, was very beautiful, wore red 
garments, and was painted with red sandal. Her red eyes 
shone like crores of lightning, and with her charming face 
and red lips surpassed crores of Laksmis. She was brilliant 
like the sun, with one hand she granted a boon, with another 


22. Tato’ham nalam alambya varimadhyam avataram 
tada tatra maya drstah purusali paramadbliutah. 

23, Heghasyamasariras tu pitavasas caturbhujah 
sesasayi jagannatlio vanamalavibbusitah. 

24 Sankhacakragadapadmadyayndhais suvirajitah 
tam adraksam mahavi§aiim scsaparyankasayinam. 

25. Yoganidrasamakrantani avispandinam acyiitam 
sayanam tam samaldkya bbogibhogoparisthitam. 

Compare also Marlcandeyapurana, LXXVI, 57 .■ 

57. Astirya sesam abbajat kalpante bbagavan prabliub 
tada dvavasurau ghorau vikbyataix Madhu-Kaitabbau. 

58, Vxsnukarnamalodbhutau bantam Brabmanam udyatau 
sa nabbikamale Visnos stbito BrabrnS Prajapatib. 

69. Brstva tavasuraii cogran prasuptam ca Janiirdanam 
tustava yoganidram tam ekagrabrdayas stbitab. 

See Devtblidgavatay III, 4 

A similar description o£ ber is contained ibidem^ IX, 2, 64 — 76 ; 

64 Etasmin antare vipra sabasa JErswadevatri 
avirbabbilva Dnrga sa Visimmaya sanatani. 

65. Devi Narayanisana sarvasaktisvarupini 
buddbyadbistbatrdevi sa Krsnasya paramatmanab* 

66. Devinam bbijarupa ca mulaprakrtir Isvari 
pariparnatama tejassvariipa trigunatmika. 

67. Taptakaiicanavarnabba kotisuryasamaprabba 
i saddbasy aprasann asy a sahasrabbu j asaiix ynta, 

68. Nanasastrastranikaram bibbrati sa trildcana 
vabnisuddbaxbsnkSdbana ratnabbn ^anabbu sita. 
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she promised protection^ the other two wore a noose and 
an elephant hook. She was like no one else^ her smile 
looked like an ornament. The people who attended on 
her uttered the word hriin, and all around her swarmed 
birds. She looked like a girl endowed wdth perpetual 
youths she w^as beautifully dressed and covered with splendid 
gems and gold ornaments on her shoulders, arms, and head. 
The goddess was seated on a yantraraja in the middle of a 

hexagon At a distance she looked like a woman 

with a thousand eyes, a thousand hands and faces, and her 
appearance created a doubt, w^hether she was not an Apsaras, 
a Gandharvi, or a Devahgana. Visnu, however, recognized 
her as Amba (the mother), the venerable goddess, the cause 
of the three gods, the great Wisdom, the great Illusion, the 
all-pervading being, the Creative Force (prakrti), the im- 
perishable ; as her who is the desire of the Supreme Soul, 
and is at once eternal and not eternal. She plays after 
destroying the whole world, and keeps in her own body the 
inner bodies of all living creatures. 
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69. Yasyascamsamsakalaya babliavuli sarvayositab 
sarve yisvastbita loka mobitas synsca Mayaya. 

70. Sarvaisvaryapradatri ca kaniinain grbavasinam 
krsnabbaktiprada ya ca Vaiswavanam ca Vaisnavi. 

7 1 . Mumnksunain laoksadatri snkbinam sukbadayinl 
svargesu svargalaksniisca grbalaksmir grbesii oa. 

72. Tapasvisu tapasya ca srix'iipa tu nrpesu ca 

ya vabnau dabikardjja prabbarupa ca bbaskare. 

73. Sobbarupa ca caiidre oa sa padmesu ca sobbanii 
sarvasakfcisvarupa ya srikrsne paramatmani. 

74. Yaya ca saktirnan afcma yayii ca saktimat jagat 
yaya, vina jagat sarvaiu jivan mrtam iva stbitam. 

75. Ya ca samsaravrksasya bijarupa sanatam 
sthifcirupa baddbiriipa pbalarilpa ca Naradvi. 

76. Ksut pipasa dayarapa nidra tandra ksaxna dbrtib 
santilajjatiistipustibbrantikantyadirdpinl. 

Compare Devihhagdvataj III, 3, 38—67 : 

38. Baktamalyambaradbara raktagandbanulepana 
saraktanayana kanta vidyntkotjsamaprabba. 
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According to tlie puranic cosmological account^ the Sn- 
preme Braiman^ representing combined mind and force, 


39', Sucaruvadana. raktadantacobadavirajita 

ramakotyadbika kantya sdryabimbanibbanana. 

40. Yarapasaiikusabblstadhara SrJbliavaiiPsvari 
adrstapurva drsta sa sandain smitabhusaati. 

41. Hrli\karaiapanistba\stii paksibrndair isisevita 
aruna karnBiiimirtib knmari navayatiTana. 

42 . Sarvasr ii garave sadh^'-a mand asraitamnkliiimbn j a 
udyatpmakucadrandvanirjitambbojakutmalu. 

43. Nanamaniganakjraabbusanair iipasobhita 
kanaka fi gad akey urakm taparisobbit a . 

44. Kanaccbricakratatankavitafikavadanambiij a 
hrllekba bbiivanesiti nainajapaparayaRaib. 

45. Sakbibrndais stuta nifcyam bbiiYaneSi mabesvari 
brllekbadyabbir amarakanyabbib parivestita. 

46. AnaRgaknsnmadyabbir devibbib parivestita 
devi satkonamadbyastba yantrarajoparisi bita , 

47. nrstTa tarn vismitab sar?e vayam tatra stbifciibbavan 
keyam kanta ca kinnama na Janimo’cra samstbitab. 

48. Sabasranayana rama sabasrakarasainyntil 
sabasravadanii raraya bbati dnrad asamsayam. 

49. Napsara napi gandharvi neyam devangana kila 
iti samsayam dpatinab tatra narada samstbitab. 

50. Tadasan bbagavan Yisnnr drstva tain crirubasinim 
uvacambam evavijiianat krtva manasi niscayani. 

51. Ssii bbagavati devI sai’vesam karawam bi nab 
mabavidya mahamaya pdriui prakrtir avyaya 

52. Durjiieyalpadhiyam devi yogaganiya dnrasaya 
iccba pariltraanab kamom DityanityasvanlpiRi. 

53. Duraradbyalpabhagyaisca devi visvesvari siva 
vedagarbba visalaksi sarvesam adir isvari. 

54. Esa sambrtya sakalam visvam kridati sabksaye 
lingilni sarvajivanam svasarire nivesya ca. 

55. Sarvabijamaya byesa rajate sampratam siirau 
vibbtitayab stbitab parsve pasyatam kotisah kramfit, 

56. Divyabbaranabbnsadbya divyagandbannlepanub 
paricaryilparab sarvab pasyatam Brabmasaiikaran. 

57. Dbanya vayam mababbagali krtakrtyaa sma sampratam 
yadatra darsanam praptam bhagavatyal; svayam tvidam. 

58 Tapas taptam pura yatnat tasyedam pbalam nttamaiii 
anyatba darsanam kntra bbavet asmakam adarat. 

59. Pasyanti piinyapunja ye ye vadanyab tapasvinah 
ragino naiva pasyanti devim bbagavatim sivam. 
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assumed for tlie sake of creation the shape of a woman on his 
left half and that of a man on his right half^ remaining in 
this condition for a day of Brahman,^ The perspiration 

60. Mulaprakrtir evaisa sada purusasaiagata 
bralimandam darsayatyesa krtva vaiparamatmane. 

61. Drastasaii drsyam akhilam bralimaadam clevatab snrau 
tasyaisa karanam Farva may a sarvesvari siva. 

62. Kvaham vii kva surah sarve ramildyali siiraydsifcah 
laksamsena tnlam asya ua bliavamah kadacana. 

63. Saisil yaraiigaiia llama maya drsta mahaniave 
balabbave maha.de Vi dolay ant fva mam muda. 

64. Sayanam. vatapatre ca paryahke siisthire drdhe 
padafigustliam kare krtva nivesya mukliapankaje. 

65. Lelibantam ca kridaixtam anekair balacestitaih 
ramamiinam kdmalangain vatapatrapute stbitam. 

66. Gayanti dolayanti ca balabhavan mayi stbite 
seyam suiiiscitam juanam jatam me darsanad iva. 

67. Kamara no janaui saisa srniitam pravadamyaliam 
anubhiltam inaya piirvam pratyabhijna samutthifca. 

Compare with this the description of Prakrti, ibidem IX, II, 28 — 34. 

See Devlbhdgavafa, IX, 1, 9; 

Yogenatma srstividhan dvidharnpo babhiiva sah 
pumamsca daksiiwardliaiigo vaniardha prakrtih smrta. ; 
and ibidem, IX, 2, 26-28, 36—64 and 82 : 

26. Oicchaktirupah srastiidau sisrksanneka eva ca 
srstyunmnkhah tadamsena kalena preritah prablnih. 

27. Svecchamayali svecchayil. ca dvidhardpo babliuva ha 
stririlpd vamabhagamso daksinamsah puman smrtah. 

28. Tam dadarsa mahakami kamadharam sanatanah 
ativakamaulyam ca carupahkajasaiinibham. 

36. Brstva tarn tu fcaya siirdham Eanesd rasamaiidale 
rasollase surasiko rasakridam cakara ha. 

37. Nanaprakarasriigaram srhgard iniirtiman iva 
cakara sukhasambhdgam yavad vai Brahmano dinam. 

39. Gatrato yositah tasyah suratante ca suvrata, 
nissasara sramajalam srantayali tejasa Hareh. 

40. Mahakramawaklistaya nisvasasea babhiiva iia 

tadii vavre sramajalam tat sarvam visvagdkikam. 

41. Sa ca nisvasavayusca sarvadbard babhijva ha 
nisvilsavayuh sarvesam jivinam ea bhavesii oa, 

42. Babhiiva mnrtimadvay or vamangat pranavallabha 
tatpatni sa ca tatputriih pran^i.pahca ca Jivinam. 

43. Prano'panah samanascodanavyanau ca vayavah 
babhiivur eva tatputral? adhah pranasca panca ca, 
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wMcIi flowed from fclie body of Sabti (Prakrtij formed tlie ball 
of tbe Universe^, her sigh became the all-supporting breath of 
all beings. From the left side of the incarnated \Ymd came 


44. Ghai*matoyadhidevasca bablinva Varuiid maban 
tadvamaiigacca tatpatnl Taruiiani babbiiva sa. 

45. Atlia sa Krsiiaciccliaktih krsnagarbbam dadbara ha 
satamanvantaram yavajjyalantj Brabmatejasa. 

46. Krsnapraiaa bi devi sil Krsi.iapraiaadbika priya 
Krsaasya sangini sasyat Krsnavaksasthalastbita. 

47. Satamanyantarante ca kale’tfte’pi sundari 

susava dimbbam svamabbam visvadbar.ilayani param. 

48. Drstva dimbbam ca sa devi brdayena yyadnyata 
utsasarja ca kopena brabmandagolake jale. 

49. Brstya Krsaasca tatfcyagam habakaram cakara ba 
sasapa deyim devesab taksaaam ca yatbocitam. 

50. Yato’patyam tvaya tyaktam kdpasile ca nistbure 
bbava tyam tvanapatyapi cadyaprabbrti niscayam. 

51. Ya ya^ tyadariisarapasea bbayisyanti surastriyah 
anapatyasoa tab saryab tvatsamanityaj^auvanab* 

52. Etasminnantare Deyijibyagrat sabasa tatah 
ayirbabbiiya kanyaika suklavarwa mandbara. 

53. SyetavastraparJdbana yliaapustakadbarini 
ratnabbnsaiaabbnsadbya sarvasastradbideyata . 

64. Atba kalantare sa ca dvidbarupa babbuva ba 

yamardbarigacca Kamala dak^inardbacca Radbika. 

56. EtasmiBnantare Krsno dvidbarupo babbuva sab 
daksiiiardbasca dvibbup vamardbaBca oaturbbiijab. 

56 IJyaca Yaiiim Krsmab tarn tvam aaya ktimini bbava 
atraiva manini Radba tava bbadram bbavisyati. 

57. EvaiB Laksniim ca pradadau tasto Narayawaya ca 

sa jagama ca Yaikuiitbe tabbyani sardbain jagatpatib. 

58. Auapafcye ca te dve ca jate Radbamsasambbaye 
bbnta NarayamaBgScea parsadal ca caturbbujah. 

59. Tejasa vayasa riipagunabbyam ca sama Hareh 
babbuyub karaalafigacca dasikotyasca tatsamah. 

60. Atba golokanatbasya lomaam vivarato iinmo 
bbStascasaiikbyagopasca vayasa tejasa samah. 

61. Rupena ca gnaenaiva balena vikrameaa ca 
pranatulyapriyab sarve babhiiviib parsada vibbob. 

62. Radhaisgaldmakiipebbyo babbiivur gdpakanyakab 
Eadbatulyasca tatsarva Radbadasyab priyamvadab. 

63. RatnabbnsaRabbnsSiJbyas sasyatsnstbirayauvanah 
anapatyaica tab aarvab pumsal.t sapcna santatara* 
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his wife dear as liis life^ and his sons, the five breaths of the 
living creatures. His sons became also the five inhaUng 
breaths {adhaliprana). From her sweat proceeded the great 
Varuna^ and from the left side of the latter his wife Varii- 
nani. The Sakti of the mind of the Supreme Being -was 
pregnant for a hundred manvantaras and then brought forth 
a child. In disgust she threw it into the water of the 
world, whereupon Krsna became angry and cursed her that 
she should henceforth be childless ; a curse ’which applied 
also to all her representatives. Immediately afterwards 
Sarasvati appeared on the tip of her tongue, and after a 
while Sakti appeared in two forms, on the left half as Laksmi 
and on the right half as Eadha. At the same time the 
Supreme Spirit manifested himself also in two forms, on the 
right side as two-armed (Brahman) and on the left side as 
four-armed (Narayana), and he gave Sarasvati to Brahman, 
and Radhika to Narayana, who received also LaksmI. 
These two goddesses, who remained childless, accompanied 
him to Vaikuntha. From the body of Narayana sprang four- 
armed followers resembling Hari in splendour, age, form and 
qualities; and from that of Laksmi crores of female servants 
similar to her. Out of the pores of Eadha^s skin came shep- 
herdesses like her, who were also childless. Then appeared 
the vSupreme Sakti as Durga, who received on her throne 
homage from all, while Brahman together with Sarasvati 
arosefromthenavelof the Supreme God, who ag^ain appeared 
in two shapes, on the left half as Mahadeva, and on the 
right half as the lord of the shepherds. 

A 

The child of Sakti which, as previously stated, was 


6-k Etasminnautare, vipraj sahasa Krsiaadevata 
avirbabliava Brn-ga sa Visnmn^a sanataiii. 
65—76. See pp. 438, 439, note 206. 

82. Etasminnantare Krsao dvidharilpo babhiiva sab 
yamardbaiigo Mahadeyo daksine Gopikapatih, 
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thrown by Sakti in the water of the worlds became the 
Mahavirat.2 ^ ^ 

According to the command of the Mulaprakrti the work 
of creation was performed in a fivefold manner^ and Pra- 
krti appears in consequence in five aspects as G-ai^iesajanani 
Diirga^, Radhaj Laksmx^ Saras vati and SrivitrL- These 
five chief representatives of Prakiti are called the god- 
desses of learning or vidyadevis.^ ^ ^ 

Durga was according to tradition first worshipped by 
Suratha. 


See Devlhhdgavata, IX, III, 1—4; 

1. Atba dinibho jale tistban yavad vai Brahmauo vayah 
tatassa kale sahasa dvidhabliilto babhnva lia. 

2. Tanmadhye sisur ekasca satakotirayiprabhali 
ksanam rornyamawasca stanandhah piditah ksudba. 

3. Pitra mafcra parityakto jalamadhye nirasrayah 
bralimancJasaDkbyanafclio yd dadarsdrdhvam anatbavat. 

4. Stbnbit sthulatamas so’pi namna devd Mahaviriit 
paraiiiaimr yafclia sdksmat parastbdlat tatbapyasau. 

- ^ ^ It is strange that instead of five in reality six iiaines are given, and 
that of these six two are respectively the names of the consorts of the 
three gods fonning the Trimiirti, Ganesajanam and Dnrga being the wives 
of Siva, Eaclhil and Laksmi of Visnii, and Sarasvati and Savitri of Brahman. 

Sec Devihlidgavata, IX, 1, 1, 12, 13, 59 ; 

1 . Ganosajanani Durga Badha Laksmilj Sarasvati 
Siivitri ca srstividhau prakrtih pancadha smiTa. 

12. Svecchamayah svecchaya ca srikrsnasya sisxksaya 
srivirbabhtiva sahasa miilaprakrtir isvarl. 

13. Tadiijnaya paucavidlia srstikai'mavibhedikii 
atlia bhaktanurodhad va bhaktanugrahavigraha. 

59. Paripurnatamah panca vidyadevyah prakirtitah 
ya y<lh pradhanaihsartipa varnayami nisfimaya. 

These Yiclyiulevis must be distinguished from the Mahdviihjasy which 
according to the Tantras are ten in number. These ten female incarnations 
of Sakti correspond according to the Mui^damdla Tantra with the ten 
avataras of Yisnu as follows ; DhuTnavatl with Mafsya, Bagald with Kurmay 
Bhairav% with Vardhay Chinnmimtaka with Nrsimhay Bhuvamdvari with 
Vd,mmiaj Suiidari with Baradurdmay Tam with Rdmuy Kali with Krsnay 
Kamald with Buddha and Durga with KalU, It is evident that this 
enumeration is of modern date and unreliable ,* in fact, other Tantras 
contain other names, and no. importance can be attached to suclt lists. 
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From the Baptasatl or the Oandipatha of the MUrhandeya* 
purana we learn that Suratha was a king of the Oaitra 
race, who lived in the time of the second Mann Svarocisa. 
After he had conquered the whole globe, he was 
attacked by some barbarian {Kola) princes, who first de- 
prived him of his conquests, and afterwards even of his own 
kingdom, which he left in order to find refuge in a forest. 
He met there a Vaisya who had also lost all his property, 
and both ^vent to a sage. Through his assistance, he 
became acquainted with the poiver and exploits of the 
great goddess Sakti. Suratha worshipped this supreme 
Goddess, and by her favour he regained on earth his king- 
dom and was reborn after his death as the eighth Mann 
Savarni.2 ^ 


See Marlcandeyajmmna, LXXVI, 3 — 11: 

3. Savanaih silryataiiayo yo maniih katliyate’stamah, 
nisaaiaya tadutpattim vistarad gadato raama. 

4. Maliamayaniibliavcna yathii maiivautaradhipaTi. 
sa babliilva mahabhagas Siivamis tanayd raveb. 

5. Svarocisontare piirvah caitravaibsasamtidbbavah 
Suratho numa rfijabliat saraaste ksitimamdale. 

6. Tasya palayatali samyak prajali putran ivanrasan 
babluiTuh satravo bliapab kola vidh vain sinah tatliFi, 

7. Tasya ta,ir abhavad yiiddliam atiprabalasatinibliih 
nyiinair api sa tair yiiddbe koliividlivamsibhir jitab. 

8. Tatas svapiirani ayato nijadesadhipd^ bbavat 
akrantab sa inababbagas tais tadfi prabalaribhib. 

9. Amatyair balibbir dustair durbalasya cliiratinabhib 
svapuryam avamrst e tn svasiitair dtmaiiah pade. 

10. Koso balain capahrtam tatrapi svapure sthitab 
tanayaisca mabaviryais tvaripaksabalanvitaib. 

11. Tato mrgavyavya jdua brtasvmyas sa bbnpatib 
tdcaki Jiayam arnliya jagama gabanani vanain. 

See farther ihideni, LXXXYIII, 11—16 : 

11. X^aritnsta jagaddhatri pratyaksam praha Candika ; 
Yat priirtbyate tvaya bhnpa tvaya ca kulanandana 

12. Mattas tat prapyafcam sarvam parifcusp dadami vjlm, 
tato vavre nrpo rajyam avibhramsyanyajanmani. 

13. Atraiva ca nijain rajyam hatasatrubalani balat 
so’pi Vaisyas tato jilanam vavre nirviBtiamanasab, 
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Rainacandra, the destroyei’ of Ravaim^ revered her after- 
wards, She appeared first as Sati^ the daughter of Daksa^ 
and after defeating the Daityas and Danavas, burnt herself 
at the sacrifice of her father, as was previously mentioned. - ^ 
Reborn as a daughter of Himavat she obtained Pasiipati 
as her husband, and her sons are Ganesa and Skanda, the 
former being Krsna, and the latter a portion of Visnii.'^ 
Laksmi was first wu>rshipped by Mangalabbtipa, and 
afterwards in the three worlds by gods, sages and men.-^^ 
Asvapati revered Savitri first, and his example was followed 
by the gods and sages. ^ ^ ^ Sarasvati was first worshipped 
by Brahman, and then by gods and sages. - ^ " 

Radha was first adored in the three worlds by Krsna in 


11. Alametyaham iti prajSas sarigavicj-utikaranaiii 

svalpair ahobhir nrpate svarajyam prapsyate bhaTun. 

15. HatTa rip an askhalitara tava tacca bhavisyafci 
mrtasca bbdyas samprapya janma devjld vivasvatal.u 

16. Savarniko mannr narna bhavan blmvi bbavisyati. 

See above, p. 419. The lOS places where the parts of the corpse 
of Sati fell are called plthas, among these are the best known in Bengal 
the Kalighatta and Kixmakhya Pitlias. 

« 1 * See Bdinhhagavnfa, IX, 1, 14-21, 145?;— 149« : 

1455. Pnjita Surathenadaii DnrgTi Bux’garfcinaKim 

tatah SrirnniacandreMa Kavanasya vadbarfchina. 

1465. Tatpascajjagatam niata trisii loke'sii pnjita 

jataclaa Dak-^akanya y.H nihatya Baityadanavan. 

1475. Tato deham parityjaya yajne bharfcnsca nindaya 
jajne Himavatah patnyam lebhe Pasupatim patmi. 

1485. Clanesasca svayam Krsnali Skando Vistpikalodbliavah 
babhdvatah tan tanayan pasoat tasyasca Narada. 

See Devllhagavafa, IX, 1, si. 22—38 and 1495 : 

Laksniir Mahgalabhnpena prathamam paripiljitfi 
trisu lokesa tatpaacat devata mnnimanavaih. 

See ihidem, si. 38 — 43 and 1505: 

Savitri Asyapatina prathamam paripnjita 
tatpascat trisu lokesu devatamunipnagavaih. 

^ ^ ' See ihide-m, si. 29 — 37 and. 1515 : 

Man Sarasvati devi Brahmaiaa paripdjita 
tatpasoat trisu Idkeftt devatatnnnipuhgavaih. 
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G-Oloka during the full moon of Karttika^ and afterwards b j 
shepherds and shepherdesses, by boys and girls, by herds of 
cows, by Surabhi, and, at the command of Hari, by Brah- 
man and the other gods, &c. ^ ® 

Devi was, at the advice of Sankara, first worshipped in the 
holy land of Bharata by Suyajna, and afterwards at the 
command of the Supreme Spirit fervently adored by the 
sages in the three worlds with flowers, incense, &c. Like 
Eukmiiu of old, a Hindu bride generally visits Devils tem- 
ple before her marriage. ^ ^ ^ 

Next to the Vidyadevis, as representatives of Sakti, rank 
the Divine Mothers {Mab's ; Mata7'ah, or Matrhdh)^ who vary 
in number between 7, 8, 9 and 16. They are also called 
Nurses {BhatTris) and are considered to personate the Female 
Energies of the gods Brahman, Visnu, Mahesvara, Indra, 
Varaha, Narasimha, etc. They therefore bear the names 
of these gods ; but are variously enumerated as Brahmi, 
Mahesvarl, Aindri, Varahi, Narasimhi, Kaumaii and 
Vaisnavi, or as G-aurl, Brahmani, Eaudif, Varahi, Vaisijavi, 
Siva, Varum, Kauberi, Narasimhi and Vasavi, or otherwise. 
The Mlitrs are arranged in three classes ; A^itarmatrs^ 
Buhyamdfrs and Samhdramdtrsy or internal, external and 
contracting mothers.^ 

See iMem, a 44-57, and X525--165a : 

1526. Prathamam pujita Eadha goloke rasamandale 

paurnamasyam karttikasya Krsnena paramatmana. 

1536. Gopikabliisoa gopaisca balikabkiica balakaih 

gavam ganaih Sui’abliya ca tatpalcat ajiiaya Hareli. 

1546. Tada Brabmadibbir devair munibbib paraya mnda 
pnspadbnpadibbir bbaktya piijita vandita sada. 

- ® See SrVohdgavata, X, 53, 50, and Devihhdgavata^ IX, 1, 1566 — 1 67a .* 

1556. Pitbivyam prathamam Devi Sayajnenaiva pujita 
Sankarenopadistena punyaksetre oa Bbarate. 

1565. Trisn iokesn tatpasoad ajnaya paramStmanab 

pnspadbnpadibbir bbaktya pnjita munibbib sada. 

Compare Vaijayantl^ p. 8, lines 128, 129 ; 

Brabmi Mabesvari Caindrx Varabi Narasimbyapi 
Kaumari Taisnavi oeti ta etab sapta matarat^. 

68 
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In the power of Sakti, in fact^ participate all women^ god- 
desses as well as mortals. The difierence between them 
depends on the portion of Sakti they possess^ whether they 
have a full share, or a portion, or a sixteenth part of a por- 
tion, or a portion of such a portion,^ ^ A superior share 
(pmdhandmki) is possessed by Ganga,^ 2 2 Tulasi,- - ^ Nages- 

varl,2 2^ Devasena,2 2 5 Mangalacaiidika,2 2o Kali/“2 7 


The sixteen mothers are : Bevasena, Gaun", Medha, Paclma, Sacf, Santi, 
Savitri, Svadha, Svaha, Yijaya, Jaya, Dhrti, Pusti, Tusfi, Itmadevata and 
Knladevata. 

See also Devibhagavata, III, 6, 14*. 

These variations are also distinguished as purna^aUi^ ammrUpi/n, 
halarupinl and 'kalmnmmpim. 

See ibidem, IX, 1, 58, and 1376 : 

58. Aihsarnpah kalariipah kalamsamsaihsasambhavah 
prakrteh prativisvesn devyasca sarvayositah. 

1376. Kalamsiiihsasamndbhiit^i prativisvesn yositah. 

See ibidem, IX, 1, 44—62. 

See ibidem, si. 63 — 70. 

® ® ^ See ibidem, sh 71—77 : 

71 . Pradhaiiamsasvarnpa ya manasa Kasyapiitmaja 
saiikarapriyasisya- ca mahajhanavisarada. 

72. Nagesvarasyanantasya bhagini nagapnjitii 
nagesvari nagamata simdari nagavahini. 

78. Hagendraganasarbynkta nagabhiisanabhfjsita 
nagendi'ayandita siddha yogini nagasayinr. 

74. Visnnrnpa Yisnubhakta Vlsnnpnjaparayana 
tapassvarffpa tapasam phaladatri tapasvin’f. 

75. Divyam trilaksavarsam ca tapas taptva ca ya Hareh 
tapasvini^u pixjya ca tapasvisu ca Bharate. 

76. Sarvamantradhidevi ca jvalanti Brahmatejasa 
brahmasvariipa parama Br^hmabhavanatatpara. 

77. Jaratkarumnneh patni krsnamsasya pativrata 
astikasya mtiner mata pravarasya tapasvinam. 

See Mem, a 78— 83a : 

78. Pradhanamsasvarnpii. ya Bevasena ca Narada 
Matrkasn pfijyatama sa Sasthi ca prakirtita. 

79. Pntrapantradidatn oa dhatri trijagatam sati 
sasthamsarnpa prakrteh tena sasthi prakirtita. 

80\ S.thane sisunam parama virddharnpa ca yogini 
,, . i^uja^dvadasa-mase§n yasya visvesu santatam. 
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Vasundhara.^^® Tlie wives of eminent personages are 
mostly endowed with a sixteenth portion of Sakti/^^^ 

The Gramadevatas^ curiously enough^ appear at the 
bottom of the long list of beings possessing a share of 
Sakti. 2 ^ ^ Considering that they are in reality the original 

81; Pnja ca sutikilgare pnra sasthadiiie sisoh 
ekavimsadine caiva pilja kalyamahetuki 

82. MimibHr namitii caisa nitya kamyapyatali para 
matrka ca dayarupa sasvadraksaiiakariiai. 

83. Jale sthale cantarikae sistinam sadmagocare. 

as 6 ge 0 si, 83&— 87a. 

See 87Z)— 93a. 

See si. 936--96a. 

22 9 See si. 966~~136. 

As such kal as of Sakti are named Svahadevi, wifeofAgni; Daksina, 
wife of Yajnapati (Daksa) ; Svadha, wife of the Pitrs ; Svastidevi, -wife of 
Vayu ; Pustij wife of Ganesa ; Tusti, wife of Ananta ; Sampatti, wife of 
Isana; Dhrti, wife of Kapilaj Sati, wife of Satyaj Daya, wife of Moha ; 
Pratistha, wife of Punya; Kirti, wife of Sukarma; Kriya, wife of TJdyoga; 
Mithya, wife of Adharma ; Siinti and Lajja, the two wiYes of Susila j Buddhi, 
Medha and Smrti, the three wives of Jhana ; Marti, wife of Oharma j 
Nidrawife of Kalagnirudra; who stupefies into sleep all the worlds by her 
yoga j Sandhya, Eatri and Diva, the three wives of Kala; Ksndh and Pipasa, 
the two wives of Lobha ; Pi’abha and Dahika, the two wives of Tejas, Mrtyn 
and Jara, the two wives of Prajvara; Tandra and Priti, the daughters of 
Mdra and wives of Sukha ; Sraddha and Bhakti, wives of Vairagya ,* Aditi, 
mother of the gods j Surabhi, progenetrix of cow^s; Diti, mother of the 
Daityas; Kadrn,yinata and Dana; Eohiai, wife of Candra; Sanjna, wife of 
Surya; Satarupa, wife of Manu; Saci, wife of Indra; Tara, wife of Brliaspati; 
Arnndhati, wife of Yasistha; Ahalya, wife of Gautama ; Anasnya, wife of 
Atrij DevahiitijWifeof Kardamaj Frasuti,wifeof Daksa j Menakii, mind-born 
daughter of the Pitrs and mother of Ambika ; Lopamudra j Knnti, wife of 
Knbera; Varuiaani, Vindhyavali, wdfe of Bali; Damayanti, Yasdda, Devaki, 
Gandhari, Dranpadi, Saibya, Satyavati, SadhvI, wife of Vrsabhann ; 
Knlodvaha, mother of Biidha ; Mandodari, Kausalya, Subliadrti, Kanravi , 
Revati , Satyabhama, Kalindi, Laksmaaa, Jiimbavati, Nfignajiti, Mitravinda, 
Rukmini, Sita, Kali; Yojanagandha, mother of Vyasa; Usa, w^ife of 
Bama; Citralekha, fi*iend of Usa; Prabhavati, Bhanumati ; Eennka, 
mother of Bhrgu ; Rohini, mother of Balarama j Ekaiianda or Diirga, sister 
of Krsna, etc. 

ttso gQ 0 ibidem^ si. 137 a- and 158a : 

137a. Ya yasca gramadevyab syuli tab sarvah prak|teli kalali, and 
158a. Pnjita gramadevyasca grame ca nagare mune. 
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; representatives of the Female Energy or Sakti, the Divine 
- _ her 01 Amma of the non-Aryan population of India 
this may appear at first singular./ However, the fact of 
thmr being mentioned at all in Sanskrit Puranas is a stronc 
evidence of the honoured position they occupied among the 
people a position so important that it could not be ignored 
y the Brahmans, who found it even to their spiritual and 
worldly advantage to include in their Pantheon not only 

the principle they represent, but also occasionally these 
in their opinion, lower deities. ^ ’ 

Having thus tried to show the non-Aryan origin of 
as BhQtesa and Ginsa, or Lord of Ghosts atd of 
Mountains, and the identity of the worship of Devi and 
Sakti with the aboriginal Amma-cult, I shall now discuss 
he subject of the non-Aryan deities, as represented bv 
the G-ramadevatas and Aijanar. ^ 


CHAPTEEXIX. 

On armiadevatm, AiycmUr and Bhutas. 

Geneeal Ebjiaeks. 

fnf represents the principal national deity 

M tie non-Aryan population ofIndia.^«i With this femall 
I eity IS intim ately connected the well-known Aiyandr ov 

Brahma, janm avo deval,, Ksatriyanam tu JIadhavah 

SiralT“: «rr.mad/vL.„ 

ottheVaiWaudthe 

maMvatas as described by ParaSara^ar*^ Brahmans, and the Gra- 

castes (Sivo-gnir vedasoa MadW 1 revered by the foni- 

. «iana eva, GramadevI; 

*. arcyante),. “^turvarnyena yathakramam 
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Sasta^ the chief of the ghosts and evil spirits.- As he 
prevents these demons or BhQfcas from doing harm to men^ 
he acts like a BhQtesa, BliQtaraja or Bhutanatlia^ in the same 
manner as does Siva, with whom he is as such identical. 
The Gramadevatas are revered throughout the length and 
breadth of India, not only by the rudest aborigines, 
but also by the highest castes.. There exists no hamlet, ' 
village, or town which does not possess a shrine dedicated 
to a Gramadevata, that she may by her power preserve 
her devotees from diseases, plagues, and other calamities./ 
I have previously drawn attention to the fact, that the 
Pariahs, the despised representatives of the oldest Gauda- 
Dravidian stock in India, are often connected with the 
proudest Brahmanic temples sacred to Siva and Vispu. The 
privileges these outcasts still enjoy seem to prove that 
they possessed originally proprietary rights over these sites, 
which perhaps even belonged to Pariah idols before the 
lands were taken from them and devoted to rival deities. ^ ^ 
Neither can it be denied that the worship of the aborigines 
has secured access into Brahmanism, with the result that 
not only did the Ksetradevatas enter into the Brahmanic 
liturgy, but also that superstitious Brahmans still sacrifice 
at the shrines of the popular deities of the lower orders. 

The word Oramadevata signifies deity of the village or 
town, and as India contains a large number of such 
villages and towns, there exists also an immense multitude 
of these deities, which vary in name and appearance, and 
whose legendary history depends on the special locality 
over which they preside. In consequence it is contended 
that the Gramadevatas owe their existence to the influence 
of time and actions, that they are framed according to 
judgment and are revered in the various districts under 


Sasta and Snstr are the two Sanskrit forms of this name of Aiyanai% 
About the Pariahs see above ^ px:>. 50 — 66. 
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^ their special vernacular names.^ss / Nevertheless, however 
much the severaltutelar deities may seem to differ outwardly, 
they are in reality all alike, in so far as they must be con- 
j sidered as the manifestation of the Gauda-Dravidian belief 
in the power of the Female Energy, represented by the 
' productivity of the Earth. To this worship of the Mother 
■ Earth must be ascribed all the shrines that are dedicated 
‘ to her local representatives.. The original object of this 
veneration was probably a rude shapeless stone growing 
out of the earth and not fixed there by the hands of men ; 
with preference a stone which in its outward appearance 
resembled a human head, such as we find still frequently 
worshipped in the northern Telugu country, and which is 
generally found on the outskirts of villages. Special 
images came afterwards into use, in order to distinguish the 
several divinities which were adored by the people. That 
all these vai-ious local deities represent one and the same 
principle, becomes apparent from the fact, that one and the 
same name Amma, mother, is given to each singly, person- 
ating, as it were, the supreme power of Nature iin-akrti) or 
of Energy {sahti). The identity of the word Amma with 
Umd in Sanskrit has been proved above. ^ 
f The Gauda-Dravidians revered the Earth as the power- 
i ful being, on which all that is or lives in or on it depends, 
and which in consequence exercises an unlimited influence 
for good or evil over all earthly creatures and objects, fl’he 
Earth was to be propitiated by valuable sacrifices in order 
to ymld the necessities of life, and nothing was deemed too 
pi’ecious that could gain her favour. In consequence not 
j only offerings of grain, honey and flowers were made to 
iher, but also cocks, goats, pigs, buffaloes and even men 

Bee Dev^yamala : ~ ^ ~ 

Kal^axmavasajjatalj kalpita buddliiyogatah 

®Ta<ieaabIiasanatnadyair aroyante gramadeTatah. 

/‘f*,,Se6p.42l.. ■ ■ ' ■ 
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were immolated at her slirine. Tlie Merialis, whom the 
Khonds sacrificed no til lately to the great goddess of the 
Earthy are an example of the prevalence of such human 
sacrifices* In fact the native mind is still so familiar with 
the idea of immolating human beings that a human head_, or 
as its substitute a cocoanut^ is requmed for the decoration of 
the shed (mantapa) in which the Gramadevata is placed. ^ s 6 
The Todas in the Nllagiris ofier to this day milk and blood 
sacrifices to the Mother Earth. The former are intended to 
obtain from her good grass and good buffaloe-milk, and at the 
New-y ear milk is for this purpose poured on the ground. 
The bloody sacrifice takes place at the dry Kedu^ when 
buffaloes are killed and their blood is spilt to satisfy the 
goddess^ who will reward her adherents with a rich harvest. 
The buffaloes take now the place of human beings, but the 
tradition still survives among the Todas that in former 
times they sacrificed men to the Bhumidevl^ though they 
have managed to keep it secret. With respect to the 
Todas, whose real name is, as I have proved, Kodas, and 
who belong to the Gaudian Khonds, this information is 
very important, as it settles for good all doubts as to their 
nationality, for the worship of the Earth and of the Grama- 
devatas proves them to be Gauda-Dravidians.-^^ 

The aborigines of this country seem likewise to have 
revered, and some mountain -tribes who have not come into 
contact with Brahmans or other civilised Hindus do still 
revere, an invisible Supreme Spirit, of whom they form no 
special image, but whom they generally adore in the 


Seepp. 153, 154. 

See Gramadevatapratifjtha : “ manaviyena sirasa tatpratinidHin 
narikelaplialena...alaiikrte inantape,” compare p. 461, note 247. 

See above, pp. 190 — 192. 1 obtained tlie information about tbe 

original object of the Kedu, the funeral ceremony serving as a pretext for 
the barbarous massacre of cattle, from respectable Todas of five different 
Mandif. 
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shape of a stone. An instance of this worship is Guruna- 
tha.^®® It is incorrect to connect this stone-worship with 
the Lihga-worship^ with which it has nothing in common. 

. ' This Supreme Spirit who protects men in their trouble 
and guards them from evil spirits is adored as the kind 
father Ayja^ and is known in South-India as Aiyanar. 
! Mother Earth and the Great Father^ as represented by the 
! Gramadevata and Aiyanar^ are the central figures of the 
1 Gauda-Dravidian pantheon.// Both have fallen from their 
throne, and lead a degraded existence. Just as the Vedic 
deities became Asuras in the Brahmanic creed, and the gods 
and goddesses of the Edda were transformed into Devils 
and Witches, so also do the Gramadevatas and Aiyanar 
occupy the position of fallen angels. They differ, however, 
from other fallen angels, in that their influence is not malig- 
nant. Their real object is to protect human beings from all 
kinds of calamities, and especially from the mischievous 
machinations of the evil Spirits, with whom the Universe is 
peopled according to the opinion of the Aborigines. And here 
it is worth mentioning that in spite of the Gauda-Dravidian 
populace occupying an inferior and dependent position, it 
has exercised a considerable influence on the Brahmanic 
element. It has forced its way gradually into the very 
heart of the Aryan worship, which eventually, by amal- 
gamating with Gauda-Dravidian doctrines, underwent a 
thorough change, so that the purity of its system disap- 
peared, and a new belief, the Brahmanic religion of our day, 
was substituted in its stead, a belief which partly rests on 
non- Aryan ideas. We even find Brahmans openly partici- 
pating in the unhallowed proceedings at the festivals of the 
village-goddesses, and defending their behaviour with the 
statement, that every act of a Brahman is connected with 


Seep. 200. 
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Brahman^ and tliat in consequence he can not do wrong 
whatever he may do.^^® 

however^ the pure Vedic doctinne has been altered 
by the influx of non-Aryan tenets, so also have the latter 
undergone a change by coming in contact with Aryan 
ideas, and not only have males intruded into the once ex- 
clusively female circle of G-ramadevatas, but also a motley of 
queer figures have crept in, forming indeed a very strange 
gathering. The GramadevatapratisthU mentions as Gra- 
inadevatas the skull of Brahman, the head of Visnu, the 
skull of Reiiuka, the figure of Draupadi, the body of Sita, 
the harassing followers of Siva (the Praniathas), the attend- 
ants of Visnu (Parisadas), demons, Yoginis, various kinds 
of Saktis made of wood, stone and clay ; persons who were 
unsuccessful in their devotional practice, Sunassepha, Tri- 
sahku, Ghatotkaca and others ; DevakPs daughter, multi- 
form Durgas and Saktis; Potana and others who kill chil- 
dren; BliQtas, Pretas, and Pisacas ; Kusmanda, Sakim,paki- 
m, Yetalas and others, Yaksas, Eiratadevi, Sabari, Rudra, 
100 krores of forms of Rudra ; Matangl, Syamala, unclean 
Ganapati, unclean Candali, the goddess of the liquor pot 
(Surabhaijdesvarl), Mohini, Eaksasi, Tripura, Lafikliini, 
Saubhadevi, Samudrika, Vanadurga, Jaladurga, Agnidurga, 
suicides, culprits, faithful wives, the Goddesses of matter. 
Goddesses of qualities and Goddesses of deeds, 


See J)e>o%yamala : Tasam aroanam ca brahmana api samsantityeke. 
Sai’vam klialyicTam bralinia fcajjalaniti santa iipasitetyadi^srutivacanair 
brabmanasya sarvam brahraaBiayam bhavatiti nirdustam. Etad vai kami- 
nam iiktain apakaminain na kificana.” (Some Bralimans also revere them 
(the gramadeYatas).The whole world is Brahman, who creates, destroys and 
protects. One should, free from passion, meditate on him, this is a Vedic 
precept. Everything connected with a Bi'iHiman is identified with Brah- 
man, and in consequence there is no fault in it. So say those Brahmans 
who desire something, but not those who do not desire.) 

See Q-rmnade^atajpymfispm : Tatra (ayatane) devata Brahmanah 
kapalam Visnossiro Renukamastakam Draupadimurtis Sitatanuh Prama- 

59 
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The Hindu exoterics, especially those who belong to the 
modern schools, have their peculiar ideas about the con- 

tliali saiva Yaisnavali parisada gralia yogmyah saktayo nanavidha darii- 
Mlamri'imaya pita blirasta ye ca yagato na siddliim gatal> Sunassephas 
Trisankiir Ghatotkacacsa ityadya Devakigarbhottha baluirnpini Durga ca 
Saktih Pfftanadya balagbatinyo Bhiitapretapisacasca Kiismanda“ Saldni 
Dakini Vetaladya. Yaksali Kiratadevi Sabari, Rudrasca Satakotirnpaiii 
Eaudrapi Matangl Syamaloocliistagaiaapatir Uccbisiacandali Surabbaii- 
desvari Mobmi Eaksasi Triptira Laiikhini Saubhadevi Samndrika Vana- 
diirga Jaladurga Agnidui’ga atmabantarab sikBitah pativratasca dravy- 
adevyo guuadevyab kriyadevya ityadya gramadevatas samayayena 
pijjyante. 

According to Bopadeva tbe following are tbe Gramadeyatas ; 

1. Siva§aktih Suvarnamba Hamiinan Patali tatba 
Burvasaputrl Muktainba BaiHukasciinima tatba. 

2. Yiramba Marika^Ganga Pbalagann ca llTagnika 
Ai’kika Virabbadrasca Yiras Svapatir eva ca. 

3. Bbillab Kiratab Siddbasca Draupadi cagraja tatbu 
Sarvamba caryanatbasca BhavanI Siddhapurnsah. 

4. Raudri Budrfi Haharastrl Manika Budrasaiigbika 
Milkaniba Yallavae sarve krsnabbaktasca Yadavali. 

5. Laksniis Tara Brabmaraksas Trnainba Pliullaldcana 
Dbarma Iso Guruscaiya Sarabbab Khaclgarayapah. 

6. Sanganiesi Mabadeyi Budrani Candikesvarab 
Yinfiyakascaikamata cintyesi Yarawa tatba. 

Y Yalmildni ca Bberuadfi Biirgamba crirgalainbika 
Jyotir Mabeso Yogica Ydgini Bagala tatba, 

8. Siikabasta Sinkbalika Maynri Simbaviibani 
Yari'iiu Sasktili Krtya Baksasi Candrasekbara. 

9. Nirgundikarkayrksastba Prastlni Paryankavasini 
Anjana Bbnsca Niryasas Tatakesyosadhisyari. 

10. Yyagbrcsi ca Pbanuskotig Tulakotis tatbendiiu 
Upala Kagarnpa ca Jati Sasta ca Bbairayab. 

11. Bsyasnigd Jamadagnyab Parsadas Sakunas Sami 
prsadyiin Kitanatba ca Mabamanda ca Kunclika. 

12. Srenika canikbela ca Kiismandasca Yinayakab 
Masdrikabipbena ca Tulasi Pasiivatsapa. 

13. Betassira Mabilvisnnb Kancyain siddbena pujitab 
Pratitikas Tamalasca Gangabhrcca Bukdlika. 

14 Nilasca Mibirasyaral Spbotamba ca Munisvarab 
Oalini Siirpika caiva Grabayntbapayiltbapa. 

15. pakini Yaksarnpa ca Markatoldkbalatmika 
Hayyangayina Mtisali KnmEn Banardpiui. 

16- Jalamurtiscagnimurtis Oakravatadrinayika 

lianHui Pntanetyadyal,i pujyante gramadeyatab. 
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nexion of the Gramadevata and the Earth. They uphold 
that the Lord Isvara> beyond whom they admit the exist- 
ence of ^ the highest iinmanifested Spirit, the Parabrahman, 
has seven forms or aspects, which manifest themselves in 
seven planes. The highest aspect of Isvara is exhibited in 
the Egveda, another in Buddha, the seventh appears in 
the Gramadevata on the surface of the Earth, In each 
sphere the leading spirit is attended by hosts of subservi- 
ent gods and ghosts, differing from each other according 
to the condition of these planes, which, though differing in 
elevation, stand to each other in a co-ordinate position. On 
a level with the Gramadevatas are elsewhere the so-called 
fairies and gnomes. These spirits can be easily evoked, 
and are therefore objects of popular worship. In their 
lower types they often display a cruel disposition and 
delight in bloody sacrifices, but their ruder constitution 
does not necessarily indicate a bad disposition. 

On the Gramadevatas, 

The Gramadevata is the personation of the Female | 
Energy as represented by Mother Earth, and as such the ; 
principal deity of the Turanian race. As the Gramadevata 
is the tutelary deity of every place in India, it is impossi- 
ble to give a complete list of them, nor is it even necessaiy 
to do so, considering that, though differing in name, quali- 
fications and other points, they are by their nature identi- 
cal with each other, as representatives of one and the same 
power, of Sakti.'^ Some Gramadevatas are connected 
only with their special locality, while others, as Kali and 
Mariyamina, though retaining their local supremacy, in 
consequence of the peculiar powers they possess, are 
encountered all over the country . As their name Amma or 


This idea is also expressed in the Demyamala in the sioka 
Indrain"i>ramukha dovyas sarvaderamsasambhayali, 
Saktayas tatra piljyante nanarupah kalau ynge. 
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Amhrty motlier, implies, they are, wherever they reside, 
revered as the protecting mothers. They are not identical 
with the Mataras of later Sanskrit mythology, though there 
exists without doubt a connexion between them, and it is 
probable tha;t the conception of the Mataras is due to 
Gauda-Dravidian influence* For a closer inquiry into this 
subject discloses the fact, that Aryan legends have been 
thus inseparably blended with non-Aryan, so that it is 
often difiBcult to keep the two currents asunder, and to dis- 
cover the original source. 

That the worship of the Gramadevatas is very popular, is 
not only proved by the great number of their shrines, but 
also by the fact, that though their most faithful devotees 
form on the wdiole the poorest class of the population, their 
temples are often endowed with sujflcient land to cover the 
expenses incurred for their maintenance. Every villager, 
man or woman, takes a personal interest in his Gramade- 
yata, her temple is daily visited, and the shady tree on its 
premises forms the favorite meeting place of the commu- 
nity.^^® 

The temple of the Gramadevata stands either within or 
outside the village. Vaisiiava people worship the goddess 
in the centre of the hamlet, Saktas do so outside it, Kapa- 
likas on the burning ground, Gai^apatas at the house-door 
or at the house-pillar, and others with the exception of 
the merchants revere her in the bazaar-street. • All, how'- 
ever, can adore her near a waterside, in a forest, or in 
stone-, wooden-, or clay-temples/^ ^ According to the 
SmrUpurdnasamuccayay Gramadevatas are found in the 


See Devzyamala : Gramipo gramaraksarthi pujayed gramadevatali, 
Bm Gramadevatdprati^thd : **At}ia gramiaali sve§am samastikse- 
maya svastkaniye gramad bakir va gramasaktim pratisibixpya pujaydyuh, 
VaiSfiava gramamadhye Sakta baliiljKapalikas smasane Ganapatadvaradese 
gtambbadese rdmje tvantara vanijab panyavitbyara sarve jaianikate 
yane ?a pasaaadarumrjamayayatandsyarcayeyxib. 
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hamlets of low-caste people^ in the abodes of savages and in 
the villages of peasants^ in the tents of the Abhiras^ in the 
station of hanters, in the flocks of outcasts and in 
bazaars^ among the Sudras and cultivators, in capitals, 
towns, villages and sub-villages, in carpenters^ shops, on 
the roads, in the houses of village servants, in the abodes 
of vilSmas, as well as in the huts of Pulkasas and in the 
houses of weavers.^ 

The idol is almost daily decorated with saffi’on powder and 
red kuhkuma, and what remains of it, after the idol has 
been ornamented, is distributed among those present. The 
sacrificer (who is generally called PiZjari, or Bhopi in the 
North, or Vlravesin when possessed of the demon), and 
even the members of his family are supposed to be in 
possession of powerful charms, capable of bewitching, as 
well as of driving away evil spirits. The chucklers also 
often claim to have an exclusive knowledge of such spells. 
The G-ramadevata is as much a living part and parcel of 
the village, as are the Karnam, Talaiyari, Toti and other 
village officials. These deities are, as I have already point- 1| 
ed out, the tutelary gods, and each villager expects his own , 
divinity to preserve his village from evil spirits. They, it 
is believed, try to injure the crops as well as men and 
beasts, and to harm the village community in various other ^ 
ways. The goddess is therefore venerated like a benevo- 
lent motheiv If a villager is affected with any illness, her 
assistance is invoked, her favour is entreated by all kinds 


Bqq Smrti^piirdmscvmiiccaya : 

1. PalHpalskanakhetanam abhirasibirasya ca 
Kiratapallikayiisca p5gasreaivauikpatlia.m. 

2. Siiciranam karsakaaam ca nagarya^i pattanasya ca 
gramasya copagi^amasya tvastravasasya paddhateh. 

3. Gramacanclalavatyasca vilomavasakasya ca 
Tatha pulkasavillyi^'Sca knvindavasakasya ca. 

4. Devyo yas cabhimaninyak kathyante gramadevatab, 
Filomas arc the same as pratilomas. 
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of sacrifices^ and additional votiye promises are made^ 
slionid such, offerings prove successfuL If the patient re- 
covers^ his recovery is ascribed to the power and benevolence 
of the Gramadevata-j and to the influence and efficiency of 
the PQjari. The promised vow is religiously kept, whether 
it takes the shape of a present, as a bell or a silver figure 
of the goddess, or of an act to be performed by the re- 
covered patient, e,g,, to walk round the idol in a dress of 
margosa leaves. 

At the worship of the Gramadevata are used the leaves, 
flowers, resin and milky juice of the holy and of the red 
Oleander, of the white Oalatropis gigantea, of the black 
Datura, the China rose, the Nimb tree, Euphox’bia antiquo- 
rum and of other plants. When an animal, a black goat, 
or any other goat or a buffaloe, is to be saciuficed, the PQjari 
walks from the right side i^ound the firepit, binds the beast 
on the flagstaff to the east of the temple, and the sacrificer 
possessed of the demon [mrUvesin)^ after pouring saffron 
water on the victim, waits until it indicates the consent of 
the deity by shaking' its body and then kills it with a sword, 
with one stroke, otherwise it is regarded as unpropitious. 
This done, he cuts off its foot, and places it into its month. 
On its head is axTanged an oil lamp, which is lighted with 
a new cloth wick. The Pariahs dance and play on musical 
instruments in honor of the Gramadevata, while the more 
respectable and high-caste villagers who attend the festival, 
place the prasida, ic., flowers, leaves, flour, etc., on their 
heads.^^^ 

Oblations consisting of liquor, meat, grain and lights are 

® ® See Gramadevatapi'atisfia : Bevakarayiraraktakararaasvetarkani- 
lonmattajapapioumandasnuliyadipatrapuspaBiryasaksiradyair arcayitvag- 
niktindaBya pradaksinyena praoyam agarasya dhvajastamblie pasnm san- 
nakya krsnacliagain bastam maHaam ya yiravesl kbadgendtkxtya tasya 
pMam tanmukhe saiikilya taccMrasi , deyatabhimiikbain tailasaravam 
rnksipyanutanayasasa dfpam prajvalya yadyagboseaa mahanrttena caridala 
deyfm stuyanfci graxnxria anye ca darlanaprasadaTiiatram lirasa vakanti. 
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presented to tlie deities^ and special festivals celebrated 
in their honor. ^ The sacrificer begins with placing the 
figure of the devata in the Maptapa. This is decorated with 
fleshy palm-toddy^ honey^ liquor^ ghee and milk, with a 
human scull or with a cocoanut as its substitute, and with 
cocks and other beasts as substitutes for living animals. 
The idol is then adorned and propitiated with rice mixed 
with blood, and other gifts. Some devotees cut off their 
limbs and present them to the idol.^^ ^ 

In the Telugu country this Vu>rUvesin is called Potumja, 
who occupies in the household of Ellamma the post of a 
herald. His services are, however, not monopolised by this 
goddess. This name is derived from a male animal, 
especially a male buff aloe {niahisa), and Poturaju or Potaraju 
is in Kanarese called Potappa or Kd7iamya.^^^ He is con- 
sidered to be the son of a Pariah, and in consequence called 
GcmdUlaputra^ and, as Potula raju, is the king of buffaloes. 
He is personated by a Madiga who kills the sacrificial goat, 
by strangling it with his teeth and tearing open its throat. 
It may be here remembered with respect to the buffaloe 
that this animal serves as the vehicle of Yama. 

Bloody sacrifices are required at most feasts, and every 
marriage or other important event is commenced with the 
immolation of fowds or sheep. 

A general subscription is raised in a village every year 
or two in order to arrange for a festival or yaird for pro- 
pitiating the goddess. A suitably decorated pot is for this 
purpose carried round the village, as a rule by the Pujari, 

• 2 io g 00 Sidhnmarasabalibliili dipair ufcsavaisca . . arcyate. 

See ibidem : Pratisthayam Man diksitab pimtena parisruta ca mad- 
huna madyena glirtena ksirewa^ ca manaviyena sirasa tatpratinidliina 
iiarikelapbalena pranipratinklhibliih kukkiitadibliir alafikrte maiitape 
pratimam alaiikrtiya lohitannadibalibbir aradhya kecid iipasakah svasvan- 
gaiii obittva pray ac chan ti. Natrodbandlianani, nainam apakurvanti sahaso 
va etad vlranam kalan pratyaksibhavati phalam pratyaksibhavati phalam, 
etad eva kalau Sadraaam ucitara ityaha bhagavan Parasarah. 

® ^ » See above, pp. 97, 469. 
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and every cottager contributes liis snare in kind or in coin. 
A great heap of cooked rice^ afterwards distributed espe- 
cially among tie village servants, is placed before tlie god- 
dess } and tlie beasts are slaughtered before her image. A 
Vettiyanor Talaiyari carrying a pot full of rice deeply satu- 
rated with blood goes every day, generally about midnight, 
so long as the feast lasts, along the backyards of the houses 
of the village, and throws a handful of this rice in the four 
corners of every street, in such a manner that he may not 
be seen by any person ; for whoever sees him is sure to be 
afflicted by the devils, whose favours are to be gained by 
the offerings contained in this pot. This is done to secure 
the village against attacks of evil spirits. At the end of the 
festival the pot is taken to a particular spot on the boundary 
line of the village, where the offerings are thrown up in the 
air to be received by the devils, and after this ceremony, the 
pot is broken on the same spot. This pot is known in Tamil 
as the Ellai->catti, boundary pot. Mox’eover, on the last day of 
the festival the metal image of the goddess is carried round 
the outskirts of seven neighbouring villages, in order that 
the Gramadevatas of those villages be kept from visiting 
and molesting the place. If the Gramadevata is propitiated, 
the village will be free from small-pox, cattle-disease, famine 
and tree-disease, fire will not burn down the houses, nor 
will the river overflow its banks, nobody will die a sudden 
death, nor will poisonous snakes, scorpions and other obnox- 
ious animals do harm, nor will animals with claws or fangs, 
nor worms, bears, tigers or lions do injury : general security 
prevails in the country, and the people are prosperous.'^ 


® See Gtmmadevatapraiist'ha : Prasanna yada gramadevata tasmin mari- 
karogapasui’ogadurbbiksavrksarogadayal^ samyanti, nagnir geliani prada- 
hennaBadijalam aplavayetj amrtyiir naSayati naiva, sarpavrscikadayd visa- 
virya na badhante, nakhino damstriHa^caranyakali kitabballiikaYya- 
gbrasimbadayo na Mmsanti, y6gaksema\i kalpate rastre ca prajakseiiqio 
bbfi»vatiti vijnayate. 
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If in spite of all precautions, an evil-disposed spirit 
should nevertheless haunt the village, so that the crops 
are destroyed by blight, or fires burn down the houses, or 
epidemics rage and decimate the population, the favour 
of that spirit must be secured, and his anger appeased by a 
great expiatory feast during which an immense number of 
animals are killed. At this celebration the entire popu- 
lation congregates outside the village, and a pot {haraham) 
representing the enraged deity is with great honor carried 
into the centre of the village, and there deposited. After 
a lapse of three days it is with like ceremonies carried back 
to the borders of the village. Fresh sacrifices are then 
offered, and, when the above mentioned pot has been there 
broken to pieces, the spell is pronounced to be removed 
from the afflicted village.^®® 

As a proof of the former supremacy of the Gramadeva- 
tas among the deities of this country, should be quoted 
the generally accepted tradition that they once enjoyed 
the highest bliss, but incurred by their pride the curse of 
the Supreme Spirit, who condemned them to roam over 
the world and to protect there mankind from the machina- 
tions of the demons, who were subjected to their sway. 
Out of gratitude for this protection, men established yearly 
festivals to every one of them. At the end of the world 
they will, however, be freed from the curse, and regain 
their former pre-eminence.^ ®‘ ^ 

^ What the GrEmadevata is to the village, the Kuladevam is 
to the family. This deity is likewise of Gauda-Dravidian 
origin, though now largely worshipped by Brahmans, 
especially in the Maratha country, but also elsewhere, e.g., 

I^peotor-General of Police, Golond Portcous, has Mndly placed at 
my disposal a Memo on the nilage-goddess in Mio, and I am indebted to 
it for some valuable information which it contained. 

=51 This opinion is expressed in a letter written by a Native of India 
to the Beu. B. on pp. 146, 147. 
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in Mysore, where the Brahmans of Bettadapuram revere 
AhgLmma as their Kuladevata.^, In fact, if anybody 
sees her or any other Gramadevata with his own eyes, he 
must devote Hmself and his whole family to the service of 
that deity who henceforth becomes the family deity or 

Kuladevata. ^ t 

< Connected with the worship of the Kuladevata is that 

of the Istadevata, the chosen or tutelary deity of e 
house.. Among the Brahmans the Istadevata is that god 
of t.hePaficayatana,2^^ whichis placed in the centre. The 
Pancayatana itself is restricted to the higher castes, bu 
even the lowest orders worship household gods represente 
by very small figures of the Gramadevatas, made either 


of stone or of wood. 

I now give some particulars about a few ot e 

more important village deities, beginning with those whose 
worship, in consequence of their wider sphere of influence, 
is spread over larger areas, and who have been more spe- 
cially distinguished by the name of the nine Saktis or 
Navasattis. These are Ellamma, Mariyamma, Ankalamma, 
Pidari, Bhadrakah, Durga, Oamunda, and Purpa (POranai) 
and Puskala (Putkalai), the two wives of Aiyanar. Some ot 
these names are Sanskrit or partly Sanskrit, replacing per- 
haps other older names of purely Gauda-Dravidian origin. 

1. Ellamma, 

Ellamma, Ellammai, or EUamuttammm, ivomella all, and 
amma mother, ihe mother of all, in Sanskrit called 8ar- 
vdmba (under which name she is, e.g., worshipped at Basapat- 
tanam), is, especially in the Telugu country, revered as the 
idi§akti. All castes from the Brahmans downwards adore 
this Gramadevata. She, so the legend says, has neither father, 
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notier, nor husband, and was born from out of the earth. 

rheMalas.whoclaimtobe descended from the sage Adxjam- 
onvu. contend thatEllamma was createdby his mantrap a 
.hat she attained her maturity nine hours after her bmth. 
Looking like a girl of twelve years. She then went to 
iambuYU desiring him to be her husband, but he refused 
giving her, however, a Sanfiva root with 
plant it on the Mataiigagiri, and to ^ .^3 

to him. This done, he predicted that a cock won 
arise from the root of the plant. Bllamma become a hen 
and lay three eggs. One of thes_e eggs would fall into 
the Nagaloka and give birth to Adisesa. _ ano Jer won d 
turn bad and, falling into the city of the king Bali, won 
become a Brahmaraksasi. but on the 

sit, and Brahman, Visnu and Siva would be born fiom it 
After the creation of these three gods Ellamma would 
woman.® And as he had prophesied. 


to the Rev. W. Eotoard Campbell, u-x., of the L.M.S., 
iS follows about Ellamma : “ Ellamma is the Adisatti, 
ther or husband, bom out of the earth, a virgin, 
ibuvu, a groat muni, who was bom six months before 
( Madigas claim to be his descendants.) He by his 
iia to be born out of the earth. Nine hours after she 
to maturity and was like a twelve^ years’ old girl, 
hesand gold ornaments she went to Adijambuvu and 

author of the Shastras 
lak and helped Eama in the_Kritayugam), 0 grand- 
,t her and said ‘ What is it, o AcUfekti ? ’ She repUed 
hills and plains and secret places and have found no 
,tisfy my youthful desires.’ He said ‘ No gods are 
liyugam, so there is none to satisfy yonr desire.’ She 
le to have intercourse with yon.’ ‘ That,’ he said, 
then is there’ she asked, ‘ to satisfy my desires?’ 
on a Sanjiva root, take it to Matangagiri hill, plant it 
ngs worship me. From this root will spring np a cook, 
36 you will become a hen. Yon will lay three eggs, 
"down into the Nagalokam, and from it will come forth 
ill "o bad, and will fall into Balimaharaja’s city. The 
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According to anotlier legend^ especially current in tbe 
Tamil country, Ellamma was tlie reyived Rennka, who had 
originally been the chaste wife of J amadagni, and the mother 
of his five sons. One day she saw Oitraratha, king of 
Mrttikavati, sport with his queen, and became jealous of 
their happiness. Her husband perceived that Eenukij had 
lost her chastity, and ordered his sons to kill her. The elder 
four refused to do so, but the youngest, Parasurama, con- 
sented. Renuka, on hearing of this, fled for protection to a 
neighbouring village inhabited by Pariahs. Her son pursued 
and found her there, and after killing all the Pariahs, cut 
off the head of his mother, which he brought to his 
father. Jamadagni, as recompense for such obedience, 
granted his son the favour of asking a boon, who thereupon 
requested his father to allow him to restore his mother 
to life. Jamadagni consented, and Parasurama went 
with the head of his mother to the place where he had killed 


BraBmaraksliasi will be born from it. On one you will sit, and from it 
Brahmaj Vislinn and Sira will come forth. On their birth, you will again 
become a woman.’ It happened as the sage said, and on becoming a 
woman, Ellamma turning to the Trimui’tulu asked them to satisfy her desire. 
They replied * Mother we came from your womb, how can we do this ? ’ 
She answered 'I am not your mother, but only your grandmother, as you 
were born from an egg, so you need nob hesitate.’ They fled from her in 
fear from place to place, and at length rushed into the presence of Adijam* 
buvu to tell him, who they were, and why they had fled from the Adisakti. 
He turned to Siva and said 'It is you she seeks and not the others. 
When she presses you to comply with her wishes promise to do so on 
the condition that she gives you her third eye. She will agree to give you 
her eye, and with it I shall take away her strength, so that her robe will 
become a burden to her.’ Siva did according to these directions, and the 
Idiksakti’s strength and vigour disappeai'ed. He asked if she still wished 
him to comply with her request, and she replied that her robe had become 
a burden to her. The Trimurtulu left her, and after receiving instruc- 
tion from Adijambuvu, she returned to Matangagiri hill. Nine hours later 
the Kaliyuga began and the people came in multitudes to worship her. 

Borne other stories about her are besides in the mouths of the people,’^ 
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his mother. He put her head on the trunk oi one oi the 
beheaded women^ and thus revived it^ but he mistook the 
corpse of a Pariah woman for that of his mother; and the 
head of Eenuka was in this manner put on a wrong body. 
This is the popular tale about the origin of Bllamma. 

Another legend contends that Parasurama put by mistake 
the head of a Pariah woman on the body of Eenuka.; and that 
in consequence J amadagni did not recognize as his wife the 
thus revived persoii; who was allowed to be worshipped by 
the PariahS; while Reiiuka^s head was called Ammachar. In 
the Tulu country; Kali goes by the name of Ellamina; and it 
is a peculiar coincidence that Parasurama is in most Kali 
temples worshipped in a special shrine. There existed 
therefore an old tradition which associated this fierce enemy 
of the Ksatriyas with the aborigines of India ; but it is as yet 
unsafe to propose an explanation of the legend which ought; 
however, to be remembered and not overlooked.^ 


See Dr. Wilhelm Germann’s edition of the Qenealogie der Malabari- 
schen Goiter von Barth olomceus Ziegenfoalg, pp. 157-^169. 

The following cli:fferent version of the story of Eenuka was given to me 
by a Native as follows : Rennka, the mother of Parasurama, was by virtue 
of her chastity in the habit of making a vessel of sands and of bringing 
water from a river in such a vessel. One day, as usual, she went to the river, 
and when bathing she saw in the water the shadow of a Gaudliarva passing 
in the sky. Perceiving the shadow to be beautiful, she thought in her 
heart that the i-eal Gandharva must be extremely beautiful. Prom that 
instant her virtue left her, and she was unable to weave a vessel out of 
sands. (According to the story related by Ziegenlalg she could through her 
chastity draw the water out of the Kaveri in the form of balls and roll 
them to her husband, who performed his sacrifices with this water.) She 
returned home in sorrow. Her husband know it all, and asked his sons to 
slay Eenuka. The youngest, Parasurama, consented and pursued her into 
the quarter where Chandalas lived and slew her there. Then leaving the 
corpse on the ground, Parasurama went to Jamadagni, related that he 
had carried out the sage’s orders, and asked a boon that Eenuka may be 
brought back to life. Jamadagni gave some sanctified water which had the 
power to revive dead bodies. Before Parasurama went to the Chandalas* 
quartei’, some Chandalas removed Bennka*s head and left a Ghandala 
woman’s head near the trunk of Eenuka. Parasurama taking this head and 
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Ellamma is represented in a sitting posture with reddish 
skin and very fiery face. She wears on her head a ci^own 
with serpents lying over it ; for the natives declare^ that 
many serpents dwell in her pagodas, and that people who 
see serpents, invoke her aid, drive them away so that they 
do no harm. She wears on her forehead three white lines 
of cow dung- ashes, but is otherwise adorned like the other 
goddesses. She has four hands. In her raised right hand 
she carries a drum (liamnm) round which a serpent is entwin- 
ed, and in the other a trident ; in her uplifted left hand she 
carries a noose, and in her bent left hand the skull of the 
torn-off head of Brahman. This skull is said to attract all 
the blood of men and beasts that is shed in the world, 
and yet cannot get full. As much blood is spilt at the 
sacrifices of the Gramadevatas, they generally carry in their 
hands the skull of Brahman. A metal image of Ellamma 
stands in her pagodas and is carried about at the festivals. 
The principal image before which sacrifices are made in 
the shrines, is hewn out of stone, and fashioned in such 
a manner, that only the head above is visible, while the 
body stands concealed in the earth, in commemoration of the 
fact that only her head was revived and placed on the trunk 
of another woman.^^^^' I have referred already to the stone 
images of the Gramadevatas which are shaped like a head, 
and given an explanation more generally applicable.^ 
Shrines of Ellamma are found everywhere, though they 


trunk as belonging to his mother, sprinkled water on them. The head and 
trunk united, and the renovated, creature flew at Parasurama and pursued 
him to Jamadagni’s residence. Jamadagninot recognising the creature 
as his wife, the latter demanded of the former, what she should do. ^She 
was allowed to live among Ohandalas and be worshipped by them all over 
the Earth.” 

The devafca with the trunk is Ellamtna, and the head alone (being purely 
Brahmanic) is called Ammachar. 

* ® ® See ZiegeTihalg, p. 159. 

Seep. 462. ' - 
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are only small in some places.^ Such temples contain, 
besides the image of Ellamma, generally those of Jamadagni, 
Rennka^shusband; Pamsurama, Rgpnka^s son ; Pdfuraja^ ® ^ ^ 
her herald; 3falhijef4'h^^^ her (wrestler) champion; Vigh7ies-‘ 
TOra, Siva^s son; Bhadra-Kall, Mdtahg%^ the Pariah woman 
on whose trunk the head of Renuka was placed ; and the 
Angels of Life (in Tamil UyirUundilkdmr)yWlio catch in a net 
the souls of those who have suddenly died a violent death. 
These after they have been conveyed to Ellamma, who 
had suffered a similar fate, will in their turn undertake the 
office of soul- catchers. ^ There are also found in her 

temples, images of serpents. The priest or Ptijdri of 
such shrines is a Pandaram. Once a week at least, on 
every Friday, sacrifices are with certain mantras offered to 
her. She is invoked for help by those who are threatened 
by poisonous snakes. Fishermen pray to her when they 
cannot catch any fish, or are in danger on the sea : others do 
the same, when they are in a perilous position. In her 
honour is every year celebrated a festival which lasts about 
eight days, during which her image is carried about.^^^ 
Pigs, bucks and cocks are decapitated before the door of her 
temple ; the priests retain the heads of these animals, while 
their owners eat the remainder. Some cook the meat of 
these animals and deposit some slices on leaves to Potu- 
raju, and to the TJyirttundilkarar. They also bring a great 


2 5 7 B.g. at Tenampettai. 

sss jpoturaju (Potaraju), from potu a male animal, especially a 

male bnjfaloe) ; 0. P. Broiun makes him out to be the husband of the 
Gramadevata. (See p. 461.) 

From mallu ?mdjeUi wrestler. 

See Ziegenhalgj p. 169. 

2 ® The Bev. W. H. Camphell of Kadapa has written to me about the 
worship of Ellamma as follows : “This goddess is worshipped by people of all 
castes. Ceremonies in her honour are performed by dobeys S j , toddy- 

seliers (^-^ (^ X ) and chucklers ( sSSpal? Her temples, which are numerous 
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quantity of cooked rice^ wMch belongs partly to the priests, 
and partly to the workmen who carry the figures. Many 
vows are fulfilled on such days, one of which is the 
notorious hook-swinging when iron hooks are stuck in the 
back behind the shoulders of the persons who have promised 
to swing in the air on a pole. This hook -swinging is, 


m this district, are built at a little distance fi*om the villages in the vicinity 
oftheSndra houses. They should be overshadowed by a margosa tree. There 
is, as a rule, in each a stone-image representing a woman with three eyes, 
in the shrine and near this a small image made of the five 

metals. In the verandah there is a sniall palanquin in which this smaller 
image is carried at festivals. People of all castes, Brahmans included, 
make offerings to the goddess of cocoanuts, incense, and not unfrequently 
offer sheep. It is an Idige man who acts as pujari in presenting the 
usual offering, and who when an offering of food ^ is presented, 

places a portion before the idol, and returns the remainder to the offerers. 
When a sheep is presented it is a dobey who sacrifices it. After he has 
cut off the head, he places it on the pandal in front of the temple, and 
those who have presented it, take away the carcase. The Madiga people 
who are present or rather those of the Madigas who are set apart for the 
purpose, the Bainenivandlu(^"^?)«3^0^j, play upon the instruments and 
recite tales of the goddess, while offerings are being presented. A festival 
is held once a year at each temple. It lasts for three days. On the first 
day 24) seers of oholam are boiled, poured in a heap in front of the temple, 
and decorated with flowers and turmeric. A buffalo is brought forward, 
the Bainenis (Madigas) tie margosa branches to its neck an^ drive it three 
times round the temple. Then they ask the village magistrate, if the 
sacrifice be performed. On his assenting a dobey comes forward and outs 
off the buffalo’s head. The Bainenis rip up the belly, tie the intestines 
round their arms, mix rice with the dung and march round the temple 
throwing this into the air and crying out: Kohali rathabali ( 

They then prostrate themselves in front of the temple. The I'eddi (village 
magistrate) and Karnam come forward, cover them as they He with a 
new cloth, and present betel to them. On this all rise to go off to their 
midday meal. In the evening all assemble again at the temple. A mix- 
ture of five seers of milk, five seers of jaghari and twenty-five seers of rice 
is cooked and placed in the temple. Then the Bainenis come forward and, 
after playing some music, tell a story of the goddess. On the second day, 
at dawn, a square is drawn with coloured powder in front of the 

temple, and on it are placed camphor, betel, limes, toddy and arrack. The 
goddess is said to be specially fond of liquor. A male goat and a female 
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however, not confined to Ellamma, but also performed at 
the festivals of other Gramadevatas.^^^s 


2. IMariyamma, 

Mariymmia is the name of another Gramadevata/^ ^ She 
regarded also as one of the nine Saktis, in fact by some 
ershippers she is considered to be the chief Sakti and 
)es thus by the name of Parasakti. She is of high repute, 
'A among her names occur those of Ammai, Ayi, Tay, 
lleramma.', Peddamma or Periyammai,^^’^ To her applies 


sheep arc brouglifc and placed near tlxe square. The dobej priest sacri- 
fices tlio sheep in the usual way, and after ho has done so, the Bainenis 
come forward after they have bowed before the shrine. One of them per- 
forms the gavu seizing the goat by the neck and strangling it 

wdfch his teeth. When he has done this, he sits down in real or feigned 
excitement, and eats Ik seers of rice, i of a seer of curd, and i of a seer of 
ghee. This concludes the morning ceremonies. At night the idegas (toddy- 
sellers) or bestas (fishermen) place the small image in the palanquin and 
take it to the river. It remains there till dawn, and the Bainenis spend 
the time in repeating their stories. At dawn of the third day they take 
the image back to the temple. There are no further ceremonies, but from 
midday till evening tlie Bainenis tell their stories.” 

at those of Mariyamma {see pp. 480-484) and Angalamma. 
Compare also Ziegenhalg, p, 160. , 

The name Marhjamma is generally derived from the Sanskrit word 
Mari, pestilence, plague, and anima, mother; its meaning is tlierefoi'e 
rtiothcr of ‘Resilience ; Mari corresponds to the Sanskrit Marika. 

Among her many names the most common are: Adi, Adisiyadevi, 
Alamelumangai, Ammaui, Arficlharapporul, Ayi, Ayirankannudaijai (who 
has thousand eyes), Arimiittiivaliyammai, Bh5devi,Draupadf,Dhurandhan, 
Isvari, Kaccipadiya.i, Kiidukal or Kiidukalammai (mother of the burning 
place, or of forests), Kainaksi, Kapali, KaraiaasaandarI,Karaiai,Kiiiyenduna- 
yaki, Koddi, Mada, Madarasi, Mahamayi, Maharasi, Mangai, Maiigalavi- 
nodf, Mangavnariyamuiai, Manomani, Manimantrasekhari (chief of poison 
stones and spells), M-iri, Mankfi, Marimuttu, Maritay, Mariyatta, Matangf, 
Mayi, Muttumariyainmai, Mutyalamma, Nagakanya, Nailamuttii (good 
pearls), Nelliyalcalliyani, Nlli, ?aranj6di( supreme light), Padmayirankannu- 
daiyal (having 10,000 eyes), Piijakkuratti (revered b;^ Korava %vomen), 
Samayapnrattal), Sankari, Sakkacoivandaval, Sitaja, (Sitaladevi), IJrkak- 
kunkali, Vacaki (pleased by sounds), Yadugi (Vadugantay), mother of 
Vadugan or Bhairava, Vallidevanai, Yallanmaikkari, Vallavi, Yakkaladevi 
or Yakkamma patroness of the Arkaplant, see p, 496), etc. See ahout 
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the legend which I give below, and which has much resem- 
blance to the story told about Ellamma.®®^ In fact the 

Mariyamma and her names the small Tamil poem Mdriyamman tdlaUu, 
lullaby of Mariyammai. 

I am indebted to the Be^. Mr. W, M. Camphell also for this legend 
about Peddamma, see pp. 469—4^7. 

“ Before aught came into existence, hills or fields or trees or plants, all 
was a waste of water. In the midst of this one ocean was sus- 
pended the great world-light. This light meditating all things within 
itself, thought to itself that the Kaliyugam must be brought forth, 
and men and cattle and all things created. Tims meditating, it took the 
form of a woman, and formed in the midst of the waters an island on 
which to rest. In this island she formed a garden, and in the garden 
a well. By the well she planted a mangrove tree and caused an 
ant-hill to arise near the tree. Bay by day she ivent into the garden, 
bathed in the well, ate of the fruit of the garden and adorned herself 
with its fiowers. One day, while she was thus adorned, passion entered 
her heart, and the thought arose “Had I a man, it would bo well.” As 
she passed into the garden giving utterance to this wish, a jessamine 
bough bent over tow'ards her. Plucking a flower from it she said “ This 
will he my husband,” and taking it to the well placed it in the cup of a 
lotus flower which floated on the surface of water. Having done this 
she assumed the form of a bird, a roller (Coracias Indka)^ and settled 
upon the lotus, brooding over the jessamine flower which she had 
placed in it. In time she became pregnant by the flower and laid three 
eggs in the lotus. She gathered these under her with her bill and brooded 
over them. In 72 days one egg, which was three-faced, opened. The lower 
shell became the earth with the all- circling sea surrounding it. The upper 
became the heavens, tlie white of the egg became the stars, the yolk 
the sun and moon. From the black speck in the egg, Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva were born. Of the other two eggs, from one which was covered 
with 72 hairs, the Bakshasas were born. As soon as they were bom they 
rushed ofl to the western sea. The last egg became addled. The goddess 
seeing this, and knowing that from it would come all manners of disease 
to man and beast, placed it aside in concealment. After Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva had been born, she reared them carefully up to their 12th year 
and then gave them each an aerial chariot and a trident, taught them the 
Om mantram, and bade them build for themselves three cities. As she looked 
on them, she lusted after them, and dressing herself in beautiful garments 
and adorning herself with all kinds of jewels, she went up to Brahma and 
asked him to satisfy her desire- He replied “ You are my mother, how 
can I ? ” and shut his ears. She said ‘ It is not so.’ I’ll tell you how it 
is j the egg is my child ; you are bom from it, so I am your grandmother 
and you my grandson. Bo as .1 wish.” He replied “I cannot, go to 
Siva ” She went to Siva, and he gave her a similar answer. At last she flew 
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variously named 6-ramadevatas are in principle identical^ 
and this is also tlie reason why they have so many names 

in common. 

to Yislinii in a rage and addressed herself to him. He saw her wrath 
and was afraid and said ‘‘I consent to your proposal, bnt this is not a 
suitable time, come at midday tomorrow.” She went back to her garden 
rejoicing, and next day at noon returned decked with jewels and gar- 
lands. She found the three in one place and asked Vishnu to fulfil 
his promise. He said “ I -will, but you must first swear to give me three 
things I ask for.” She made an oath, and he asked her for the fairest of her 
1,000 eggs, the ornament of her forehead, and a certain weapon. She gave 
the eye and Vishnu gave it to Siva who placed ifc in his forehead, and thus 
became three-eyed. She gave the forehead ornament and weapon, and when 
she had given all, suddenly her strength and vigour disappeared and she 
became as an old woman of 100 years. She lost all memory of her desire, 
and saw the world and all things clearly. Then she said ‘ The demons 
are increasing’, I go to slay them. Remain you here as guardians 
of this well and garden and send me daily jessamine flowers.’ Thus 
saying she wont to the western sea and began to slay the demons. 
She slew multitudes, but as she slew them their blood fell upon the 
earth, and as it fell, millions of demons sprung up from it out of the 

earth. Then she bethought herself how she might slay them, and at 

last assumed her divine form, and put oiit her tongue. Her tongue 

extended for 120 miles upon the earth, and she began again to slay 

the demons causing their blood to fall upon her tongue instead of 
upon the earth. In this way she slew them all. But a little blood 
had fallen to the earth without her noticing it, and from this Bun- 
dubhi, the buifaloe demon, was born. He, in fear of the goddess, plunged 
into the sea and swam over to Sugriva’s mountain, and lived there for some 
time, daily increasing in strength. At length unable to resist the attacks 
of Yali and Sugriva he left the mountain and made his way to the 
garden of the goddess, and began to defile her well and destroy the 
garden. Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, who were guardians of the place, 
saw the harm that had been done, and on looking for the cause of it, found 
the demon lying upon a bank. They asked him who had destroyed the 
garden, and he said “ It was I.” Who are you ? ” they questioned. I am 
Yishvamitra’s son ; my name is Dundubhi Rakshasa,” he said. Thereupon 
he challenged them to fight, and they attacked him with their tridents ; 
bnt strike as they would they could inflict no wounds on him. He taunted 
them \yith their inability, and they owning that they could do no more, 
challenged him to attack them. He breathed on them and they, with 
their cloud chariots, were carried away in the storm. Then he stamped 
•with his foot, and the earth trembled so that their chariots were shakesi to 
pieces. In terror they rushed off to the goddess and told her of the 
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Mariyamma ranks as a sister of Visnu and of Krsna and 

is tlins known as Mayasakodarl, Narananastangai, Seu- 
kannantangai and Goplantangai. In tke Samayapnrattal 
temple near Srirangani; tkeGramadevata Maiiyamma . 
supposed to be a sister of Eanganatba, and all tke collec- 
rr wkick are made in that temple, are credited to the 

account of Eahganatha. • ,. ... .t,, Q.^th 

Mariyamma is revered all over India, but^in the South 
especially at Kanpanflr (Kr^pa's town) and Samayapuram 

when he stamped MS foot and the earth mMed - ^ 

r .™d.andfr.n 

lier. A a^+.-hill witli 3 Borns which rose half way to the 

these "P the form of an iohiienmon and rushed 

ant hill The demon not seeing her rushed upon the ant- 

r?uLrhi^= « 

friends with ^ the Siddhas marched up to the 

to do battle with the demo . 

upper w«ld, from the ground, the demon fell 

incantations, ^oy saw the demon 

down and died. When tney , , qniov nlaced the head hefore 

«. - “ 11 ? r»l « — »■• 

the goddess with ' ° ^jth the melted fat of the 

a?mon.“ IlrllTtMireyprocured alargequaM^^^ rice and strong 

drink out up and cooked the body and had a great teast. 

'“iMaa.i-. «»rT IS r ss sfi 

tWs amd the history of the goddess is related by the Asadhi peop .e (i ) 
Se mI mm! « L buffate to he sacrificed, a dobey slays it the 

of the image and Hght alamp and place it upon it. 

are oyer, the image is takento the honndaaT of the village and thiown awaj . 
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in Trioliinopoly; in 

in Tadikombn, Vatalagnpdn tlxe 

Periyaknlam_ in ^its^ldglibonrliood ; in M- 

famous Mai'iyamman-k . . , Tv^nt • and in Periya- 

yanur and Tivnvannamalai in feoutk Ar ^ ’ +i,pr nlaces " 

palajam and Ktnoi in Ohinglepnt i and m otk pl 
ke was enpaoed fnon> 

acconnt ot ler ianghtmass, and she .s a ; ■ 

causing in han anger plagues f 5 frou. 

beloved for removing them, and io p ^ ^g^Pen 

the attack of demons ; though she will “1 

a nerson remembers her while the demons oppiess him. 

‘ The special disease with which she is connected, is snml - 

nos and she is therefore called Marimuttu, Miittiimaii- 

yamma, Mutyalamma, Nallamnttn, Sitalsdevi, etc. os 

T aL of small-pox are admitted to her company. In 

^ ° -ncp of the prevalence of this and other diseases, 
consequence ot the pievai. festivals in 

■KTavivamma is much in request, an y y 
maiiyamma m „r.,rwhprp 2 e 7 To her is sacred 

yaX ^ tLkg“t UigKt («up«W o* Srsvana, 

which is called Sitalasaptanu . 

0 a The MSriyamman-taattu quote 

theii- -worsliipof ManyamM^^ ■ ■T-ndrana^aram. Tulukkanam, Mala- 
Ayodhya, Picoaudisanmdlii, Kanjagiii, ^ttaikadu, Paclavidu, 

yalam, Saxnayapi^am ViratapuratB, Tillavanam, Kasi, 

i’eriyapalayam, Arapi, Aruuacalam, Tirn- 

PsivalLadu, Kollimalai, Madurai, Kacox (KaucipuriJ, ^ . 

vanuamalai, inaigimdi, Malayanur, etc. fawcett, Super- 

BcoOnsomcMalsto f f Society of 

iateudeBt of Police Max-iyauima in 

Bombay. Vol. II, PP- " J _ .. ont of Margosa-wood, is 

the village Hoshalli as follow . Baddukal, in the centre of the 

carried from temple to “ Aronnded stone, about 6 inobes 

■ village, on the afternoon ot tlie lir& > . inside the 

.Uo.;;U.^ou.a „U .tor., 

gate of every village. It is wbat is 0 f cattle 
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It appears tliat the ceremonial varies at the different 
temples of Mariyamma, some only allowing bloodless 

one on first going out of the viBage in the morniBg is supposed to p^e it 
some little tribute of attention. It is considered to be as a sentine o 
prevent miscbief entering the village .... There she is wois ippc 
on her litter, over which is made a little booth of llargosa leaves .. 

The following day all men and women of Sudi-a castp pbs i u e 
garments of leaves of the Margosa (little branches tied together) for then 
ordinary clothes, and thus attired go with music to the goddess who 
has been left out all night by the Baddukal), carrying offerings O' mi ' a 

curds called Jlisate. The pujari drinks the offered A buffa o , 

devoted to the goddess since the last feast, and not worked in t e 
then dragged through the village streets, by ropes tied to its legs an o y 
(for it is generally savage), and brought to the goddess with shouts. ere 
is no music. It is beheaded before the goddess by a Madiga man, and ^ re 
head is placed on the ground near the goddess ■with the right foreleg, w im 
is also cut off, in the mouth. People then accomplish vows by sacrifaoos o^ 
sheep, which arc afterwards eaten by the Madigas. About 60 seers o . rice arc 
boiled, and the blood of the buffalo mixed with the rice is thrown round ou • 
side the village. This occupies the people until midnight. . On the third clay 
a gaily decorated cow is broiiglit to the goddess. and she is place 
and wheeled in procession to a certain place outside the village anc c t 
there. In the evening the villagers congregate to listen to some specia^ 
music played by musicians of a neighbouring village. On the ^ ^ 

a little booth of Margosa leaves is erected on the ground near the ^ ^ 
kal, and in it is placed a brass plate containing ashes, red powder used tor 
feminine adornment, bangles of earthen ware, and a gold necklace, as sym- 
bols to represent tbe goddess for the time being. The people congrega e 
there, and a man whose patronymic is Poturaz, brings a small black ram 
to the goddess. The ram is provided by general subscription raised lor 
the festival, and Pdturaz bathes before he brings it to the goddess. Stand- 
ing in front of the goddess he holds the ram in his arms, and seizing its 
throat with his teeth bites the animal until he kills it. He tears the ram s 
bleeding flesh with his teeth and holds it in his mouth to the goddess. The 
body of the ram is then buried beside the booth, and PoturSz is bathed by 
the headmen of the village, who put a new turban on his head and give 
him a new cloth. The people retire after this, and on the Mlowing day 
return to the goddess in the car outside the village, and biing her to the 
little booth and place her inside it, with the brass plate, which is not 
removed. She is left there a while, and the people take their evening food , 
after which she is carried on a litter in procession, with music, to her tem- 
ple. On the following day gram and other grains are offered to the 
goddess? and on the seventh and last day arrangement is made for a 
. buffalo for the next festival. If no one offers to give one, there is a general 
subscription to provide one.** , 
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oblations to be offered witMn their precincts ; others, and 
is by far the greater number, requiring animal sacrifices. 
In some shrines of the latter class the custom of hooli“Swing- 
ing prevails, ie., of men being suspended in the air fastened 
to a pole by hooks stuck in their backs. To the first 
categoi'y belong among others the KannanQr temple in 
Ti’ichinopoly, the Mariyamma-temple in the Town of 
Tanjore and the Periyakulam temple in Madura. It 
must not, however, be understood, that because no animals 
are killed within the limits of the temple, therefore no blood 
is shed at these Mariyamma festivals ; far from it, for the 
worshippers of Mariyamma delight in the taste of meat, and 
the animals are killed at home before the domestic idol, 
instead of being slaughtered by the Pajari at the temple. At 
Koraiigini in Tinnevelli, in TadikOmbu in Madura, in Sama- 
yapuram in Trichinopoly, in the big Mariyammankovil near 
Tanjore and in KoliyanQr in South Arcot, animal sacrifices 
prevail, while at Vatalagupdu, Colavandan and Virapandi 
in Madura, and elsewhere hook-swinging is still practised. 
In Periyapalayam near Madras sheep-swinging has of late 
years been substituted for man-swinging, and at Valpanur 
goat-swinging is introduced at the festival of Ahkalamma. 

Of late also fire-treading, an ancient custom peculiar to 
the Dranpadt-worship of the Pallis, has been introduced into 
the Mariyamma worship. (See note 91 on pp. 98, 99.) 

/C A stout three-forked Margosa-branch is at the beginning 
of the festival fixed in the middle of the altar, and during 
the following fortnight watered every morning by young 
and old, especially by girls and women. The whole popula- 
tion, in order to appear clean before the goddess, submit in 
the mornings to thorough ablutions in the neighbouring 
rivers, tanks and wells. ^ The temple courtyards present at 
the time a curious spectacle, as the boys of the place, 
fulfilling the vows which their mothers, or they themselves 
have made, roll themselves over the ground, while girls and 
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women, wlio have just returned from their bath, run in 
their wet clothes after them, describing with their fore- 
fingers circles on the ground. Other people measure the 
cround with their bodies, standing alternately on their legs 
“or on their heads ; others walk on one leg ; others proceed 
alternately standing and sitting down; sorue have laad aside 
their usual dress and walk about covered from head to feet 
only with thick layers of Margosa leaves. 

On the evening of the fourteenth day before the com- 
mencement of the realfestival, the females begin to prepare 
in their houses the festive meals with a generous admixture 
of meat, especially of fowls and sheep. About seven at 
night the sacred portion of the house is consecrated and 
daubed all over with cowdung water. Eed stripes are also 
drawn along its borders with a preparation of water-colour, 
and in the centre are made with liquid rice fiour drawings o 
various flowers and creepers. The matrons of the household 
put in the same place two or three pots filled with PaUkm, 
(from the Sanskrit Palika), is., twelve days old shoots of the 
nine sorts of grain, navadhdnya,^<'>^ which have been 
anxiously kept from light, so that they may retain their 
brownish colour, and the leaves of this Palikai are also 
covered with Kunkuma and Sandal-powder. Dishes filled 
with rich food are placed in front of these pots, and the 
youngsters of the house greet them with the verse: 

Kadalai ciriipayarii karamani payaru 

Sehgamalanricciyarnkku oirupayaru poduhgadi. 

Pnt to the Red-lotus- Lady (Mariyamma) Bengal gram, 
small pulse, lentils, pulse, and another kind of small pulse. 

A ripe cocoanut is then broken, myrrh and frankincense 
are offered to the Palikai which represents the Goddess, and 
the frasada is indiscriminately distributed among the mem- 
bers of the household. 

These nine grains are' called in Tamil :Nellv. Hlunau, Perumiayar, 
Ka4alai, Moooai, Avarai, Tavarai, Karamaui and Oiiupayar. 
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At tW in the rfternoon pione worehippens 
bodies with lime (.i.ow») end ‘he ,..oe °* P“'“ 
perforate then- hody near the waist on hot si 

LedH dass a thin thW ‘^-gh -h_h* andjtnd ^e 

two tlireacls together m front. P * ^ tTiP threads 

of the inot, and dragging the other ^n by ‘he toa = _ 

after hini, both more on danoing through the | 

carry either smaU bulls or a thousand hghts made of y 

ontUrheads./W.amsandUTe-chiekensa«lbroOTfran^^ 

the tem]3le walls and npatair-houses among _ ^ i 

tear these poor birds to pieces, each person trying 

■W,awi!gValeg,orafeather,orso^ 

bird, (^ocoannts are thrown and broken on the thi e j 
of the temple 3 and great excitement prevails throng 

The Jemple is illnminated at night by wicks of cotton- 
fibre burning in brass lamps, and girls and women carry 
S temple odermgs of dowers, ceooanuts, » “j 

phor rice-flonr mixed with water and shaped mto a con cal 
S : On the top of this jelly they dig a 
about an inch deep, ill it with ghee, put a cotton wmk m 
it and li-ht it. When the Pujan has broken the cocoannt 
camphor is burnt, and everyone touches ^ ^ 

palms of his hands and apply them thus hot 
The people prostrate themselves before ^ ^ 

from the PQinri sacred ashes of cowdung, and offer to the 
temples gifts of eyes (in Tamil called 

hands legs and breast plates, made usually of siher bn 
sometimes also of gold. After their return ^ 

gather round the Palikai beating time witb their hands 

while they sing ; 

Tananai, tananai, tananai, tananai. 

Mundi mnndi Vinayakane Murnga Sarasvatiye. 

They then remove the Palikai to a flowing stream, let the 
shoots be washed away by the current, taking all the whi e 
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care that the pot, which they want to bring back, is not 
broken. Some women retain some of the plants and place 
them in their Tali. 

Before the animals, which are adorned with garlands 
and painted with colours, are sacrificed, saffron-water is 
: poured on their heads, and, after they have shim-ed, they 
! are killed with one blow, a sickle-like axe cutting o eii 
i heads.. It is an inauspicious sign, if more than one blow 
is required. The head of the slaughtered animal goes 
invariably to the washerman, who is so eager to ec 
these heads and to get the milk-rice well boiled, th 
this anxiety of his has passed into the Tamil proveib 
Why do you hasten so, as a washerman does for a 
shei’s head (Enna ni vannan attuttalaikku parandar pol 

^TuastTL’ PQjari boils for himself on three stones two or 
three measures (kalams) of rice and spreads 
leaves, the sharp edges of which he in front to the left of 
the goddess, mangoes, plantains and jackfruits. ns co - 

lection is called Palay am. ,. r. 

After this comes the performance of treading on embers 
and walking through fire, A circular moat 2^ f^^ “ 
diameter and 5 feet deep, is dug in the courtyard of the 
temple. Faggots and big logs of wood are burnt, and when 
the flames have subsided a little, while the hea is s i 
unbearable in the neighbourhood of the ditch, those persons 
who have made the vow, and have fasted and abstained 
from all pleasures for a certain time, walk covere wit 
mango-leaves and flower garlands on the embers in 
the pit, without doing themselves as a rule much harm. 
Other worshippers chant hymns during this time. Red hot 
embers are by the PQjari poured upon the hair of women, 
who also generally escape unhurt. 

If hook-swinging is proposed to be performed, the Ood- 

dess is consulted whether it is to take place or not, and the 
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decision goes in its favour if the voice of a lizard is heard 
on the right side of the Groddess. 

As soon as her consent becomes known, all the houses 
of the place are whitewashed, the payals on the outside of 
the houses are painted with white and red stripes, and 
festoons of mango and margosa leaves, are hung across 
the road. On the third day before the beginning of the 
feast a wooden car, richly decorated with banners and 
plantains, provided with a pith cover and with a brass vessel 
{Kiimhha or Kalasa) on its peak, is constructed and the 
image of the Goddess is on the third day of the feast taken 
from the temple and deposited in the centre of the car. it 
devolves now on the Goddess to appoint the person who 
has to fulfil this task, which in the South is only done by a 
Mara van. White and red flowers are distributed among the 
competing Maravar, who have to fast previously for a fort- 
night. The candidate is then chosen from those who have 
received red flowers by the chief man among the Maravar, 
to whom the Goddess appears in the night of the 14th 
day, and announces the name of the person chosen by her. 
This man drinks a good deal of arrack on the 15th day, and a 
two-hooked iron previously fastened to a long and stout pole 
is inserted behind the big muscle of his back. This instru- 
ment is called Sedil in Tamil. He is then raised into the air, 
swinging from the pole which is fixed on the car, on which 
musicians, dancing girls and the Pujari are placed around 
the idol. The oar is dragged by the crowd through the 
streets, while the man is oscillating in the air. During the 
progress of the car many people prostrate themselves before 
it, and sheep are sacrificed as the car moves on. On its re- 
turn to the starting-place, the hook-swinger is released from 
the hooks and much honoured. Though serious accidents 
seldom happen, they do at times occur. On one occasion in 
Vatalagundii, when a young Marava girl was swinging, she 
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fell from the pole and was killed. She was buried in the 
temple-compound^ and aftei’wards revered as a deity. At 
Virapandi the pole broke once at such a performance^, but 
the man escaped with only a slight injury. 

It is a pity that this detestable custom has been of late 
revived^ as is proved by the hook-swinging festival at Cola- 
vandan which took place the other day. It is high time 
that legislative measures are taken, to prevent its reoccur- 
rence and this relapse into barbarism. 

The slaughter of animals at these feasts is enormous, and 
they betray a very cruel character. Even milch-cows are 
offered to this Gramadevata. This particular fact is very 
significant, when one remembers the sacredness of the cow, 
and the late anti-cow-killing movement.*^ 

Her shrines are generally situated apart, and at a certain 
distance from the dwellings of the people. Some stand in 
fact quite secluded in the jungle. Her temple contains ten 
separate apartments^ and in these she resides for preserv- 
ing the whole world. She sits there on her throne surround- 
ed by Gariapati, Dundubhi, Subrahmai^ya, Parvati, Kali, 
Durga, Valliyammai, Devayanai, Visnn, Laksmi, BhCidevi, 
her son Pavadairayan, Angalammai, Ellaippidari and the 
other six Pidaris, and attended by Yalumuni, Japaniuni, 
Karuppan, Kattan, Cinnan, Pajaikknratti, Nallatangal, Vira- 
taiigal, SerikOdiyammaJ, Anaigundiyalli, Malaiyanurmari 
who has a skull in her hand, and by her servants Mutyalu and 
Eavuttan. Her shiune is sometimes surrounded by a wall, 
with a stone altar in front of it. Opposite to her special sanc- 
tuary is often erected another which contains the figures of 
Virabhadra, Madhuravira, Matangi, besides the devil Kat- 


eoB Mariyamman tdlattu^ p. IL ParaniasivaiiYasalile parpasiu kavu- 
koiiday ” in fclie conrtj-ard of Parama^iyan tLou Last taken a iniicli-cow as a 
sacrifice. 
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tan, a siiepherdess, a Braliman-girl, a merchant’s wife and 
the two doorkeepers .2 7 0 Maviyamma is represented in a sit- 
ting posture and adorned in the same manner as Ellamma. 
Two figures of her stand in her temples ; the one made of 
stone is immovable, while the other, made of metal, is 
carried about at the festivals. Besides these, small images 
of stone or wood are used for domestic worship. If the 
temple has a rich income, sacrifices are made every day, 
otherwise they take place only once a week, namely, 
on Fridays. The women offer to her now and then eatables 
in order to obtain her favour, these victuals becoming the 
perquisite of the PQjari and his servants. 

A great festival in honor of Mariyamma is yearly cele- 
brated during eight days, when fowls, goats, pigs, buffa- 
loes — males of their kind — are immolated, and rice and 
milk are boiled in enormous quantities ; the last day being 
the most splendid. This feast is not held at a fixed date, 
but may be observed in any month of the year. As a rule, 
one of these festivals is much like another, no matter in 
honour of what particular (xi’amadevata it is made. 

Mariyamma dwelt formerly in fire, and resides still in a 
lamp, or in a triangle square {^ccittisho\^0/~ 

cahra) or in a hexagon {^atlwiiacakTa). She is found on 

S 0 eZie?e«!)aZ 3 ,pp.l 6 O— 163. The two doorkeepers are called in Tamil 
SulckmmttadililMTar, weavers of the staff Sukhimattadi. Kdttm is a chief 
of devils, born of an adulterous Brahman woman, exposed by her and 
brought up by a Pariah. He knew the hour and the manner of his death, 
namely, that he should be impaled. He violated all the women, and as 
the men who tried to catch him and to put him on a spit could not do so, 
he impaled himself before them. In consequence Mariyamma took him 
into her service, his duty being to bring to her all those who have hanged 
or impaled themselves. He is even more dreaded than Mariyamman, and 
to him are sacrificed a far greater number of goats and cooks than to her. 
The shepherd woman, Idai^s^j gave buttermilk to tbe impaled Hiittan. 
Kattan had also stolen and outraged the Brahman-girl PappatU and after- 
wards kept her as his mistress. The merchant’s wife, Settippe^, had mot 
wtih the same fate. 
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cross roads, and guards Wl-grounds. ^er chmot is 
Hiade of Nimb wood, and sbe lives often under a Nimb tiee, 
and reclines on Nimb tree leaves, while her bead rests on a 
serpent cushion. Five hundred serpents (nagas) are br ax e 
in her hair, in fact nagas form her chief ornament ; she cax - 
ries, however, a parrot in her hand. Her eyes are filled with 
serpent-poison, and she stings and darts like a snake at ^ 
person who looks at her. In war she represents 
She destroys those who laugh at her. She is fond of m 
L {fonX the resin of the Nimb tree, and especially 
burnt bones. This is the reason why loaves of bread bakec 
tthe form of bones aroofiered to her. Shelikes the sound 
of the pariah drum Tafpattai, of the hand drum V^iMai, 
and in short of all similar musical instruments. 

When mantras are addressed to her, she heals the most 
dangerous diseases, but also removes illness by applying 
ashes and leaves of the Nimb-tree, and of the Wormwood 

plant (Tamil Masipaiiin). On the other ban & e en ei s 

Lo the bodies of girls, and makes them whirl r^nd. ^ 
possessed by a demon, yet she removes the sm of those w 
address her with the holy five letters (pawahsai a) . 

She is regarded as the mother of the Saiva virgins, or 
Kannimur, and is therefore called Sa ftaUnyanam mata. 

to te power over poisou- 
« tones and spells. In the f ollowins I quote a charm against cholera, small- 
pox and othL diseases contained in fke GramadevatapraUMa and ascrib- 
Frt hTip cniDDlement of tho _ 

Vantibhedikutadaimantram, Atharranavedam pai-iMstam. Vitoba-an- 

‘^Ifpostoreanr bhauma amonabhasvatyaddha ahkto ghatnko'tatyanante 
l,a,imPrapTapranihiinsam vidhatte tannal, payadampteSwyamogha. 
AnenamLtreaa amrteSvarim oatnspathamantape pratisthapya gopma- 

tikateva tantrikam'antrair arcayitva balim 

samantad grSmasya vadyaghosSna kalamamaajan^alasambhasa pausic 
ya devim ndvasayed vamivireoanadimarikarogasantir bhavati. 

The PcwcBteara is the well-known 
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Pavadairaycm, who wears the lower garment of a woman, 

is considered to be her son.® ’’ ® 

This short description of Mariyamma may give an idea 
of the position this Gramadevata occupies among the Indian 

people, 

3. Ahgarwmma {AhgUlammaj Anhalamma^ Anhamma), 

Angaramma (Ahgalamma, Aiikalamma, or Ahkamma) is 
as her name ahgdra (in Sanskrit coal or charcoal) indicates, 
specially associated with fire, and this assertion is siibstan- 
tiated by tbe following stories. 

At the beginning Brahman was_ residing alone on the 
Mem. He dug there a deep pit, Om-gwida, filled it with 
sandalwood, placedon it an antilope’s skin, and havingtaken 
his seat on this pile, set fire to it. A great flame rose, and 
when he was about to be seized by the flame, he uttered a 
mantra. Instantaneously the Adisakti Angalamma, who 
had never been seen or heard of previously, appeared in the 
five, and demanded that he should worship her as the 
divine Sakti. Brahman, however, had no offerings to igve 
her, but promised that Rama and Laksmana would adore 
her at a future period. 

According to another legend Angaramma was the 
daughter of a learned Brahman in the Cola-country and 
had acquired such a superior knowledge that she put to 
shame the greatest Paijdits of her period. These men did not 
like to be worsted in arguments and discussion by a young 
girl, and in consequence conspired to disgrace her in public. 
For this purpose they presented her with a beautiful 
smooth cloth, which would, when put on her body, unawares 
slip from her waist, so that she would appear without any 

= This has other nick-names as Kanjavetiyan (mad 

through hemp, cannabis), Kanarefiyan (very mad), AlUmveviymi (opium- 
mad), Ativerivan (excessively mad), SnrSreTOaTi. (wine-mad), Tamveman 
(cHei; of mad men), etc. 
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clothing before the assembly. Ahgaramma accepted their 
present, anddivining their intention, put on the dress in such 
a manner, that it could not slip. Thus attired, she entered 
the assembly, where she thoroughly discomfited her oppo- 
nents, and outoasted those Brahmans, who had attempted 
to dishonour her. Their meanness provoked her besides 
to such a fiery rage, that she was burnt to ashes, hence 

In commemoration of this event the Brahman-women of 
Bettadapuram near Mysore wear on their neck a golden 
imaon of Aftgaramma, besides the tali or mangalyam. Ihey 
also'^tie their cloths in the same manner as Aiigaramma 
tied on the one given to h er by the treacherous Brahmans. 

■978 Theiler. W. S. Campbell writes in continuation of the hrst sto^ 
of Ankaramma (whom he calls Ankalamma) and Brahman, that she 
appeared afterwards at midday in the city of Devagirx, when no 
in the sky blazing like a thousand thunderbolts. The gods erected on 
her arr Ji a large golden temple in the city, but after a while the citiaens 
became disgusted with her and expelled her from the town for which she 
infested them with all sorts of loathsome diseases. At last she relented, 
and sent her younger sister, Kollapati-Afikamma disguised as a heru- 

kula woman into Devagii-i, to persuade the citizens to recall her. V, hen 

these however, heard who the Yerukula woman was, and why she had come, 
thS iew her in their rage into a prison full of vermin Aiigai.mma 
revenged her sister after delivering her, by catching the nine kingly 
brothers of Devagiri, and impaling them in her garden compound outside 

^'Tstudent of mine has favoured me with another version of the second 

stoiT 0^ whom he calls ABgalamma. 

“ A certain Brahmin was teaching the Yeda to his disciples.^ One fau'- 
looking Pariah living nr ar was constantly listening to the recitation ant 
learnt the Veda well. One day, assuming the appearance of a Brahmin 
bachelor, he presented himself before the teacher of the Veda and recited 
the Veda to the teacher’s satisfaction. The teacher took him for a 
min youth and gave him his daughter in marriage. Time passed; she 
LaL of age and was taken to her husband’s home. Then she discovered 
that her husband was a Chandala, returned to her father and stated to hnn 

L matter. He decided that fire alone could purify her. She went back, 

to her husband’s home, set fire to it when allthe inmates were asleep, 
and threw herself into it, but was extracted half-bnrnt. She has over 
since been roaming over the earth, doing acts of malice agamst mankind. 
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The Kuladevata of tlie Saiiketa-Bralimans of Bettadapuram 
is to this day Aiigaraiiinia. 

In fact the women are very fond of Ahgaramina, and her 
worship preponderates among them, while among the men 
it is more or less confined to the performance of animal 
sacrifices. On festival days the women rise early rn the 
morning at4 o’clock, and after fulfilling their domestic duties 
and cleaning their houses with cowdung and sprinkling cow- 
nrine on the floor, they repair with their brass-vessels to the 
nearest river or tank, to bathe and to paint themselves with 
saffron (PalangaU manjal). Then they return home, ake 
their midday-meals, put sesamum oil mto then- ha,ir whio 
is either arranged in snaky braids or in the form of a ball 
entwined with flowers. Attired in their best dresses and 
wearing their many precious ornaments, they go attended 
by their male-folk, to the temple of the Goddess. If a bloody 
sacrifice is to take place the men bring along with them 
the sheep and cocks which are to be killed, the heads o 
which animals are afterwards taken home, ihe women boi 
their rice in their brass-vessels, and are careful to see that 
the grains sink after boiling in a southern direction, which 
is regarded an auspicious omen. Round the rims of t e 

vessel saffrontwigsarewound,andinfrontofthemtbreehnes 

are drawn with water mixed with ashes, and the woman who 
forgets to draw them, must make on the following day 
another boiling. After the worship has commenced, and the 
Pariahs have struck up their music and everybody is 
provided with their pallayam, the Goddess enters mto a 
Lman, who dances before her shrine, consuming pails 
full of saffron-water and eating heaps of margosa leaves. 
After having danced fora while before Angaramma, she 
leaves the temple-compound, and returns dancing to her 
home, eating and drinking in abundance all the way 
till the fit leaves her. Meanwhile the other people will 
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go on enjoying themselves, partake of their meals near 
the temple, and return home early in the morning. 

Occasionally the women bring at moonlight, after e 
meals are over, a new image of the Goddess made by the 
potter, and after arranging themselves in a circle roun 
ingaramma, whirl ten times round her singing the 

following verse, indicating while so doing the 

their roundelay. The fifth time, e.g., one half will begin . 
Amr>i Uli add (fifth parrot play), the other half wi 
add: Paioavarv^ahiUpUda (five-coloured parrot sing), and 
all clapping their hands, will finish with the refrain^puto- 
may permdevi adiya pant&M (wonderfully plays ^ 
Goddess the ball) . After they have sung and danced thus 

ten times, they return home at daybreak. 

If a woman is possessed with adevil, she will bathe 
and repair in her wet clothes at night to the image of 
Ahaaramma, attended by her relatives and an exorcist. 
Plantain leaves are placed before the shrine, the possessed 
woman will move her head in all directions, and the exor- 
cist while beating a drum will sing : , r. .ru 

a For the kneeling legs, 0 mother, for the legs, 0 mother, 

certainly (use) pomcgranate-flower-coloured trouser ; a^ ei 

having risen, put on the legs, 0 mother, on the legs, 
0 mother, tutti-flower-coloured (yellow-coloured) rou- 

He will then ask the devil what his name is, and when he 
tells it, naming generally one of the common 
svamis, the woman will under the influence of the goddess 
touch a knot tied without her knowledge. The devil wil 
low be beaten with twigs of the Arka plant lOalatrojns 
gigantea), confess where and why he took 

v,oman. and promise to leave her, if he_gets^_^ 

-rSvSta kalkallukku tSye Kltellukkutaye tuttipuSalladam am. 
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p»a»s c£ to arint 

takes a big stone and burls it at tb > run 

is supposed to dwell. Her relatwes and tlie exoicist lu 

aftex her, cut the aboTe-mentioned knot from her hair, wind 
tt on an Lon nail and fix it on the tree. The woman wxll 

then bathe and be free from the devil. , . . . 

When only unbloody offerings are presented to Angai 

amma, she is called KanakammSl. +• 

The statue of Aiigaramma resembles those of lUam c 
and Mariyamma. She also appears in a sitting posture, 
with four hands, two of which are raised while the two others 
are bent. The raised hand on the right carries a weapon 
of wood and leather, round which is wound a serpent, while 
that on the left contains a noose (pasa), with which she 
Id ^-P fhp dead • one of the other two hands is 

attracts the souls oi the deaa, one oi 

empty, in the fourth she wears the hea ° ' 

placed a ccowa, heW l,ec ea„ a« two do™ 
and in them are two big earrings, while the locks oi 
hair are raised. Beside her stand two lamps, which a«. 
Lever, not always burning. In her temples which 
resemble those of the previously mentioned Gramadevatas, 

and which are generally 1 ^ 

AiK^aramma stands in the inner apartment, and in tlie outu, 

o-euLrally carved out of wood are found Penyatumbmm 
%ulan I savage forester), Ba^avlrm, a valiant demon 
mladra, Pmuda^ran, who resembles Banaviran ,• the 

AnaeU of Life (the mjirtmdilharar) who have been men ion 
as auending on Bltoca, and arc .« to 
^ *4. Aiia’uruniniu j u ■womun wbo coni 

same capacffy utilised by Anga am , 

mitted suicide by springing in > 'I’-amil 

did many wonders after herdeath^wh^^ 

Da., a had chosoa to displace offered to him, 

Aigaramma and the chief of the devils. i 
he does do uo harm. See Ziegenhalg, p. 167. 
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TihkiicUtt animal; and lastly a powerful demoness Katteri^ of 
wliom tlie people are very much, afraid. 

At leastj once a week, on Fridays, Angarainma is wor- 
shipped in her pagoda. Like the other Gramadevatas she 
also has a yearly festival celebrated in her honour. - " Such 
a feast lasts about eight days, but has no certain fixed 

Tbe Eev. G A". Thomaseny of the American Baptist Mission, gave me 
the following description of a festival of Ahgaramma- at Vinnkonda : 

“ In the year 1884 many of the thatched houses of the town burned 
down, having been set hre to, so it is alleged, by an insane man. The 
many fires frightened the natives who began to enquire what goddess they 
had oifended, and the Brahmin Karnam and others said that Ankamma 
was destroying their houses and would soon kill the cattle and children, 
if she were not propitiated by sacrifices of buffaloes, sheep and cocks. At 
once all the Hindus of Yiuukonda, a large town of about 5,000 inhabi- 
tants, situated about 250 miles north of Madras in the Kistna District, 
secured sheep, tied wreaths of margosa leaves round their necks, and 
placed them outside of their houses on the street. Carts were decorated 
by painting the wheels, and gaudy standards were fastened on them, some 
20 feet high, and on Sunday afternoon the people went to the Ankamma 
temple, a tumble-down building about 6 feet wide, 10 feet long and 
7 feet high. In a corner of this place was a common stone, about feet 
high and 8 inches wide, which represented Ankamma. The stone was 
painted, eyes, mouth and nose put on it, a red cloth with some tinsel was 
wrapped around it, and lights, were placed before it. Bach cart was driven 
three tiines ai'ound the temple, and then the sacrifices were killed with a 
sickle-shaped knife before the idol, some of the sheep being impaled by 
placing their sternnm upon a sharp post and pulling them down, so that 
the wood passed through their bodies. The excitement about Ankamma 
increased, and soon the siiiToundiiig villages sent carts and sacrifices to 
the Vinuconda Ankamma. Messengers who professed to be possessed by 
Ankamma went from village to village, telling people to come and worship 
this Gramadevata. Every day of the week carts came bringing worshippers 
and sacrificers, but Thursday and Sunday were considered the most propi- 
tious da}'s, and on these days sometimes as many as 70 bulfaloes, 2,000 
sheep, and numberless cocks were killed. Ankainiua was said to burn 
houses, kill cattle, cause cholera and give children to barren ■women, who, 
after sleeping three nights near the temple were to become pregnant. 
Some boys and dancing girls, professed to be incarnations of Ankamma, 
and these would sometimes fall into convulsions and prophesy. The 
oldest inhabitant of tihe place did not remember the time when this idol 
had before been worshipped, bat neglecting Ankamma so long was held to 
be the cause of all the calamities lihat befel the people.'’ 
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date. Tlie brazen image of tbe Gramadevata is carried 
round in tbe morning and evening, and on tbe evening of 
tbe last day all tbe villagers, especially tbe women with 
tbeir daughters, assemble before ber pagoda, and light 
everywhere fires for cooking rice, a portion of which they 
present to the goddess and ber attendants, whilst they distri- 
bute the remainder among themselves. Hundreds of such 
rice-fires are thus lit by the women round the temple, and 
illuminate the neighbourhood, while the men sacrifice cooks, 
pigs, goats and buffaloes, part of which they present cooked 

to the goddess. . 

If a person is possessed with a devil, he is brought to the 
temple of Ahgaramma, whose principal office it is to pro- 
tect men from jungle, field, and domestic demons. A sacri- 
fice is then offered, the demoniac is placed before the 
image, a drum {parnbai) is beaten, praises are sung in honour 
of the goddess, and the other necessary ceremonies are per- 
formed, by which the demon is compelled to leave his 
victim.^ 

4. — Pidari, 

PiMri ‘2 f ® is one of the most widely worshipped and most 
mischievous Gramadevatas- Her temples, large and small, are 
found everywhere, especially in South India. She is reputed 
to have a very passionate and irascible disposition, and she is 
for this reason represented on her images with a red-hot face 
and body, and on her head is burning fire. She sits on her 
throne or rather on the altar, with a crown on her head, 
and the emblems of Siva on her forehead. The looks of 
her hair stand up erect, and ornaments are entwined in 
them. From the slit flaps of her ears hang pendants above 
and below, and two flowers are fastened behind her eai’s. 
She carries in her four hands a drum fastened to a snake, 

" See Ziegenhalij about Aiikalamma, pp. 164 — 169. 

- ' s There are seven kinds of Pidari, the EUaijppidari stands on the 
boiiudaries, another is KantippidhrL 
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a tridentj the skull of Brahman and an elephant^s goad. 
As a rale there is no other image in her temple than her 
owBj and she is not surrounded by deities^ as. are the other 
G-ramadeyatas. Near her own image stands occasionally 
VighnesvarUj, and at the entrance of her temple are placed 
two gigantic and horribly shaped demons or Munnadiydr. 
Where her temple is large, she is surrounded by her 
^ eighteen generals with their soldiers. In front of her 
^ shrine stand a married couple of trees, a Pipal (Ficus religi- 

• osa) and a Margosa. These trees must be aboye twenty 
years old before they can be used for worship. The tree- 
couple is duly married with all the necessary ceremonial dis- 

* played at human wedding^ In case of any thing untoward 
happening to this pair, another is planted in its neighbour- 
hood, in order to take its place eyentually. 

W^hen in consequence of drought, murrain, or some other 
reason, it appears desirable that Pidari should be wor- 
shipped, the Brahmans of the village are consulted, and if 
they give in their assembly, or MahmiddU:, a favourable 
reply, preparations are at once made for its celebration and 
subscriptions collected. 

In case of a murrain the ryots choose generally a young 
fat bull as a worthy gift to Pidari, which, when marked 
with a trident {trimla)^ is allowed to roam about at its own 
free will, till the time of its end comes, and it is chosen 
from among the other bulls to be sacrificed. 

These special sacrifices are also celebrated on a Friday, 
when the temple is carefully decorated and pandals erected 
in front of it. The sacrificial bull is then removed from 
the field, bathed in the neighbouring tank or river, and 
taken to the temple. As soon as this is done the Pujari 
rings the bell in the morning, as a sign that the feast has 
begun. 

Fire-treading, though in an altered form, figures also 
at these ceremonials. Those who have made this vow 



streets. He is tied witn wo surung 

iron chains. Music goes along with this troupe and dried 
palmyra leaves are dragged behind in its track. The women 
present, when it passes their houses, a mixture of water 
with saffron, lime and margosa leaves {nalangu) containe 
in shallow brass-trays, and pour it afterwards out m front 
of their houses. After the first has finished its circuit, a 
second procession starts from the temple on the same road 
as the previous one, but the formerly dry palmyra leaves 
are now dragged behind all ablaze in flames, which are 
kept up by pouring ghee on them. This ceremony is 
undertaken to prevent hostile spirits interfering with the 
sacrifice. A third circuit is made after this second has 
reached the temple, and numerous three months" old lambs 
are sacrificed on its way in all the street comers and m 
places which are said to be haunted. The flowing blood 
is mixed with rice and thrown into the air as an oblation to 
the devil. Women and children are allowed to witness this 
procession. After this is over, the women return to their 
homes, to take their evening meal. They then assemble m 
a lonely place, generally on a sandbank formed by a stream, 
or in a tank, where they erect two inches above the ground 
o annarfl ulatform, in the centre of which they place a nevv 
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and clean pot^ whose mouth is covered with a libreless cocoa-* 
nut which is surrounded by flowers. This pot [hardkam) 
is then amidst the sounds of music {KofMmelcm) taken up 
by a properly trained maU;, who places it on his head and 
perfox'ms the wildest dance without letting it drop to the 
ground. 

At last at about 11 p.m. the bull, surrounded by torch- 
lights and attended with music, appears on the spot, where 
the people are already assembled, and a moat as high as 
the bull has been dug. A pole and a cross-bar over 
the moat are provided. The bull is placed under the 
cross-bar and tied to the pole. Towards midnight only a 
few men have the courage to remain, most slink away out 
of fear of the dreadful goddess ; till at last, when only a 
few are present, Pidari will possess a man who with a sword 
lying ready will at one stroke cut off the head of the bull. 
While the outpouring blood is collected in a basin and 
mixed with rice, a man addresses the goddess, crying 
out : Om enru sol, am enru sol, akaradi ukaradi adakkam 
sadaksaram 1 Vali, Kapali, Nili, .Neru, Mali, Bhairavx, 
Camundi, Vallavi, Uddaixdakali, Onkarakali, ^di va, odi vil, 
(5di va (come running) ! Another man throws I'ice balls 
soaked in blood into the air as an offeinug to the devils, 
and he is bound with iron chains and dragged away by his 
friends, lest the evil spirits should catch hold of him. 

With this the ceremony ceases, the goddess is appeased 
and the people I’eturn home. An annual festival, lasting 
between seven and eight days, is held in her honour out of 
gratitude for the protection she vouchsafes to men against 
the machinations and attacks of the devils, as whose queen 
she was for this purpose appointed, when she was expelled 
from heaven and banished to earth owing to her malicious 
and mischievous character. But at her pagoda, especially 
before her image of stone, once a week libations are poured 
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and offerings of fruit and animals are made. THose wlio 
liang^ or poison, or drown tlieraselYes, or die a sudden 
death, or wlio die in consequence of having maliciously torn 
their tongues out of their own mouths, or are killed by 
snakes, become devils and join the company of Pidari.‘^^'^ 


5. — Bhadrakall. 6. — Gwmunda, 7. — D 


BhadmhCdl, Gamunda and Biirga represent three aspects 
of Amba or Sakti in her passionate character or in her dark 
colour. Kail or Bhadrakall, the auspicious Kali, com- 
monly known as Kaliyamma or Kalamma (as in the Tulu 
country), the tutelary deity of Calcutta, became after her 
expulsion from heaven in consequence of her savage dis- 
position — hence also called the — the queen of the 

female demons. Yet, in spite of her fierce and cruel tempera- 
ment she protects men against demons. Siva is said to 
have competed with her in dancing at Cidambaram and 
surpassed her in this performance. Siva is therefore in the 
Tamil country known as the PeyuddcU, he who danced with 
a devil, and for this reason Kali is represented in a 
dancing position. She wears on her head a fiery crown 
entwined with snakes, Siva^s signs are marked on her 
forehead, two lion-fangs protrude from her mouth, she pos- 
sesses ten hands of which two are clapped together and two 
empty, while of the remaining six the throe on the right side 
carry respectively a rope, a parrot and a spear, and the 
three on the left side a drum {damm'u) with a snake, fire 
and a trident. Besides her own images there are found in 
her pagodas those of Viglinesvara, Virabhadra and AghOra, 
Aghora, an euphemistic expression, is in reality an avatara 
of Siva who rushed out of thelinga in order to destroy the 
giant Manitta, to whom Brahman had promised invincibi- 
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lity and wbo had made himself unbeai^able by his presump- 
tion and violence against gods and nien.^®^^ 

To Kah bloody sacrifices are offered^ and the victims are 
not only animals^ but up to late — (and who knows if not even 
at present) — ^linman beings. The investigation against the 
Knlin-Brahmans in the Mahratta country showed of what 
common occurrence were these religions murdei's^ commit- 
ted under the pretence of gratifying the goddess, but really 
done for the sake of covetousness. Kali, under the name 
of Bhavani, was the goddess of the Thugs, who regarded 
themselves lier faithful followers w^hile pursuing their 
nefarious profession. 

Camunda is a counterpart of Kali, and resembles her 
also in her outwai’d appearance, in her erected hairlocks, 
her fiery complexion, and her two lion- fangs. She has, 
however, only four hands, two of which stretched out up- 
wards carry respectively the weapons of Visim, a conch and 
a disc, while the other two are joined and open. Under her 
feet lies the head of the Mahisasura, whom she killed, for 
which deed she is celebrated in Mysore. 

Her temples also generally contain the figures of Vigh- 
nesvara, Yirabhadra (mostly made of wood), the Uyirttun- 
dilkarar, and the devil who acts as her aide-de-camp (erai- 
Icarafpey) , Camunda confers valour on her adherents, and 
assists the wizards in their magic arts, and she is invoked 
by those sorcerers with special spells.- ® ^ 

Durga (Durgamba, Durgamma, Durgiyamma, Durgy- 
amma) is represented with the face of a sheep while 
^ilYrngSimliomiikh^siira on whose lion-head her feet are rest- 
ing. She is likewise of a fiery temper, wears golden orna- 
ments, pearls and gems on her head, has the emblems of Siva 
on her forehead, and carries in her six hands a ring, a sword. 

Compare Ziegenhalg, pp. 170 — 174. 

See Ziegenhalgt -pp. 176 — 187, 
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a trident, an elephant’s goad and a human head.^ The giant 
Simhamukhasnra had been appointed by Aiyanar superin- 
tendent of his garden, and fought with Durga, when she was 
trespassing and doing mischief in it. As Durga n e 
him, she was ordered to look after men and protect them on 
earth, with the further obligation to obey the orders whio 

Aiyanar would give her.^^^ _ 

it is not necessary to describe specially the worship o . 
these three goddesses, as it resembles that of the other 
Gramadevatas. ^ » Thejegends concerni ng ^^a^-^i, 
sss See Zici/enbaifi. pp. 178 — 180. 

» = = About the sacriBces to Duryh compare the paper of Mr. F. lawcett, 
o 267- “In Banivlkal the village goddess is called Durgamma. aud every 
year there is a festival in her honour. In her temple f ® ^ 

Le is usually represented by hve conical earthen symbols called 
The temple is built over a snake’s hole, and besides it is a large margosa 
tree tL tree and the snake (if there is one) are sacred, and consideie 
to be symbols of Durgamma . . The pujari, whose office is “ 

Boya by caste. In his house he keeps the more important symbols of t . 
SeS Vi... two tiny images of Basayana ; a cane staff 3 feet in length 
Lost covered with silver bands (the offering of devotees) and “ 
by a cobra’s head in silver; a female face also m silver and nearly life- 
size On the first day of the feast the symbols, which collectively 
reoresent Durgamma, arc carried on a litter to some water, any tank or 
bv the nniari; and afterwards, together with a new pot 
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Camnnda and Durga are^ moreover, so well known, as they 
are described in tie Sanskrit Puranas, tiat 1 need not 
dilate on tiein. Tiese three have also much in common with 
each other and are distinguished in appearance from the 
previously described four Grramadevatas. These four have 
throughout human features, while Kali and Caiiiunda have 
lion-fangs, and Durga has the head of a sheep ; they are 
represented in a sitting posture, while the other three do 
not sit, but are either dancing, standing, or even riding. 
These seven, with the two wives of Aiyanar (of whom 


right foreleg in the mouth j and on the head are placed some fat from the 
stomach, some hour, a little manure, and a lamp in an earthen vessel. 
Then, men and women of the Boya caste who are under vows to the god- 
dess, divest themselves of clothing and dressed from chin to feet in mar- 
gosa leaves, walk thrice round, the temple. After this they go home, put 
on new cloths and bring each a black sheep as a sacrifice to the goddess. 
These sacrificed animals are afterwards eaten, the heads being given to 
musicians and servants. The sheep that was first sacrificed is then cooked 
at the temple, and with some floor eaten there by ail the flesh-eating peo- 
ple, after offering some to the margosa tree and to the other symbols of 
the goddess. By this time it is 9 p.m. and the symbols are carried back 
to the pujari’s house, a Madiga, with the buffalo’s head on his own leading 
the procession. The pujari pours the water away and retains the pot for 
his own use.” 

A similar description is given further on, in which it is said ; “ Near is a 
temple of Durgamma. Five stones represent her in her temple. The 
people start in procession with music to a' tank, the pujari (a carpenter) 
carrying the kolu going first and following him one of his household 
carrying a new earthen pot with a man’s cloth tied round it and a small 
cloth, in -which is a piece of turmeric, round its neck, and inside it some 
betel -nuts and cocoanut fruits. Gangamma (the tank) is -worshipped by 
breaking cocoanuts and carrying burning camphor, the pot is filled with 
water, and the kelu is marked with red powder and turmeric. The pot 
of water and the kelu represent the goddess. They then go in procession 
to the temple, the kelu is placed in front of the five stones, and the pot 
next it. All go with music to bring Burgamma’s image from the pujari’s 
house, where it is kept, to her temple. The wooden image is dressed 
and adorned j and the pujari carries it on his head to the temple . . 
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i shall speak afterwards)^ form the nine Saktis^ and are the 
principal Gramadevatas, 

According to the Yainons qualities ascribed to Amba or 
Sakti as a Gramadevata^ she is called the Mother^ TUy ; the 
one and principal Mother^ Elmndtrvy Egdttdl (Bgatta^ 
Egamniaii;, Bgatte (in Madras), Ekavalli; the protecting 
Mother, Kattayi ; the good Mother, Nalldttdl ; the goddess 
of righteousness, Gelldyi (Celvayi, Celiiyaminan) ; the shel- 
tering Goddess, TaTiciymmnan ; the auspicious Goddess, 
Kalliydniyammdl ; the self-existing Goddess, Tdntdniy- 
ammcm ; the Mother of welfare, Oemdtte (in PerambQr) ; the 
small Mother, the young Mother, Tdyildlamman 

(Balamba). When granting coolness she is the Kiiluntiy- 
amman ; when carrying a conch she is Geiihodiyamman ; 
when wearing anklets Gilamhdttdl, when flowers Gevantiy- 
amman, when a garland of pearls Kdlamaniyammdl ; when 
lotus-eyed Mtinclahliminiy amman ; when of green colour 
Pacciyamman or Faccaiyammdl, She grants conception to 
women as Paindiyamman (though as such she should per- 
haps be regarded as one of the Balagrahas, or as a Ksu- 
dradevata). She is invoked especially in Mysore by barren 
women as Unmattdmhd to bestow children, and heals boils 
as Bobbalamma. She is the goddess of war as Genaiydttdl, 
of the spear as VUdttdl ; the mother of snakes as Ndgdttdy, 

She protects the village and is as such the UttuhkaU 
tammmn or Ui'amman/^ ^ or Geniyammdl (from Sreniy row) ; 

About the worsliip of Ura'Dimaii compare The Village' Festivals in 
8. India by F. Fawcett, p. 274, lu Kuclligi the village goddess is ITramma 
and her festival is performed in this way. As a preliminary the headmen 
of the village meet on a Tuesday and take five new earthen vessels to the 
temple and put in each live ‘ duddus,’ half a seer of rice, five cocoanut 
fruits, and five betel-nuts ; and put one vessel in each corner and one near 
the place of the goddess, who is now out being painted. Her image is of 
margosa wood. The pots arc covered, and on the centre one is placed a 
lamp which must not bo extinguished for 8 days, while the vessels remain 
as they were placed. Brahmins -worship the pots with offerings of cooked 
rice and other food, etc.’* 
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she protects the soil as Mannamma (Mautamma);'-*®''’ she 
o-uards the various streets and is in the Maratha^ countiy 
adored during the Navaratri-festival as MahaUi Mata, 
■when on the northern gate o£ a village she is called 
VadahjhuvUcalayi ; where three roads meet, as in the Black- 
town of Madras, she is known as the Muccandiyamman, in 
Sanskrit as Trimndhlsvan, the Latin Trivia. 

Sailors when at sea, or those who travel by sea, solicit 
the favour of Alaimdtiyammdl, the Sanskrit Kallohm, 
while some ascribe to the seven Kannimar or virgins (from 
the Sanskrit Kanya, virgin) the charge of the rivers in 
the forests and hills. 


Many Gramadevatas are named after the villages they 

» » » See ibidem, p. 270 : (The goddess) o£ Hfirlipal is called Mannamma and 
her fesfciral is expensive, as 1 .280 seers of rice are reqnired. Preliminary 
to the festival, which occupies 5 days, three seers of paddy are poured on 
the floor of a Madiga’s house ; water mixed with jaggery is also poured on 
it, and a new pot of date palm toddy is placed thereon. The toddy is 
purchased and not devoted in any way. It is left so for 5 days, or unti 
the paddy sprouts, as it generally does on the third day ; and the^sooner 
it does the better the omen for the coming season. The Madiga s ofteo 
is hereditary and he receives a share of the income or profits of the 
temple The night after the paddy sprouts the festival begins by the 

Madiga oai-rying the pot of toddy to the goddess’s temple and jdac^ it 

on a platform in front of it. It is worshipped there during the following 
d-iY In the afternoon of the next day, Mariainma, another goddess, is 
wheeled on her little car, to the left side of the door of Mannamma’s 
temple, and left there. At 3 P.M. a butalo is sacrificed to the right of the 
temple door, by a Madiga. On the next days, 1,280 seers of nee are 
boiled, a sheep is sacrificed where the buffalo was. and eveiy bit of its 
blood, bones and its all, is mixed with tbe rice and scattered round abou 
outside the village. This occupies all night On the next day a small 
black ram is bitten to death by a Poturas, as described before, and this 
sheep is buried with the pot of toddy to the right of the door of the 
temple. Mariamma is then wheeled back to her temple. The flf th aud last 
day is occupied in general worship of the goddess. There is no drinking 
or general feasting. (I have retained the name Mannamma, as it appeared 
in the first print of Mr. Fawcett’s article in the Madras Mail, instead of 
Wannamma, as ifc was afterwards ptinted). 
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the villages after them, e.gf., OcuTammwn 
n district), KaccippatiyUl (Kafijivaram), 
KarilMtammal, KolMramma, Samaya- 
uram near Trichinopoly), Padaimtta'm- 


protect or perhaps 1 
(Hosur in the Salei: 

Kadimha4iyammdl 
2 mrattdl (Samayap' 
man, etc. 

The G-ramadevata is also associatea -witia animais, v.y., 
with serpents, scorpions, birds and trees. The Gramadevata 
of Ktilar or Kolaramma is called Vfscikesvan (from vranka, 
scorpion), for .she heals those who have been stung by 
scorpions; the tutelary deity of Pittapur is Kukkufamha 
or K'lM'utUvan (from hiikkuha, cock). Puttalamma (or 
Valmikinl, the mother of white ants) is worshipped in 
PuttQru ; from puttiha, in Sanskrit white-ant. 

Trees are often regarded as personating the deity, and 
’ the villagers in Guzerat throw pieces of rags on trees 
which they intend to worship, especially on the Sami 
tree, converting it into a deity by this ceremony. An 
instance of this custom supplies the worship of the Tamil 
Yahhalddevl, who is the patroness of the Arka plant or 
Oalatropis gigantea. Certain Brahman families worship 
this Yakkamma (Arkamma, Arkavrksastha or Arkesvari) 
TV„ia;i5Tr5,,+,a The EUaikaranima is revered by 


Under a tamarind tree was born Nammalvar or Sathakopa 
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protects from wild beasts, serpents and thorns, and the 
asalamwntm is uttered in order to avoid them. ^ The well- 
known Telugu Gramadevata Poleramma, PoleriyammAi, 
who is connected with small-pox and thus associated with 
Mariyamma, as mentioned above on p. 471 is by others 
explained as identical Avith Holeyaramma, the goddess^ of 
the Holeyas or Pariahs, and therefore called Oandalamatr, 
MatangT, or Palagaurt. Polalamma is mentioned as a sister 

ofAiikalamma. , _ . 

SOrpanakha, the well-known sister of Ravana, is as iZit/c- 
karam, a person who has her nose cut off, revered in the 
villages of the Nllagiri mountains.^®^ 

In the various sacrifices mentioned above, repeated allu- 


■ Besides these village 'goddesses I may mention • Aooammal (lac 

camma. a corrupted form of Bak|mi). Akkadevatalu (in Pedda 
Alamantal. Allamma, A!icamma.l (in Chittnr). Aumyamman banga- 
lore, one of the personated siddhis, aaiman, mahiman, ag iman, o > 

prapti, prakamya, Isatva and vasitva), Aracattal, Araoattamman, Aratam- 
ma, Aretamma .in Kodavalnru), Asapnra, Anvaiyar, Ayiy.imman ^n Bk- 
kal), BagaH, Bahncara, Balamma, Bafigaramma, Ba.itadevade (Inlu), 
Bdcaraii,' Berai, Bhramararaba, Canalamma, Caigalamma, Cangmlamraal 

(inHarinahalU,brick.goddess),Cavuramma,Oencamma,GeLika!a.ayamma.l, 

k-vallamma, Devyammai, Ekavirika (in Mdpnrii, Blankaliyamma, Ma- 
matticchi, Elugolamma, Ennamma, Galagalamma, Gangamma (in Gai.ga- 
pattanam), Gangayya, Gahganamma, Gfinteramma, Irimyamman, Inih.t- 
tainman, Julemma, Jogulamba (in Alampnri), Kudambariyamman, kam- 
amma, Kedriramma (in Bellari), Kirdtamraa, Kommarama, kouMxma, 
Kondamma, Kondalamma, Konelamba. Kotamma, Krmalamma Km^i- 
yamman, Kuppamma, Kfitalamma. Maddalamma, 

tain), Mamillamma, Mangaliyamman, Mantiyamman, Mai a i, * . 

Marollamma, M3remma, Melkattai, Moraoamman, Muducoatti.., i- 

vamman, Milkamba, Mullittnmahgiliyamman^ Murukatta)., Nacmyar, 
Nagamamba, Nagalamma, N Skalamma,01amma,( Jmattal (sister of Etpyam- 
nian),Paiiyamman. Pallalamma (in Tanapalli), Panaiyattal, Paimiyactam- 
man, Paucjellamma, Patalapouijiyamman, Peramma, Poriyammai, 1 eddaoi 
Polakanima, Polakamma (in Indnknru) Ponniyammt Piillamnia, liuikuu- 
yammal, Pnnnraamma, Pnttalamma, Put^amma, Siiramma, Tallamma, 
Tattamma, Timmamma, TnlakaBamman, GdisaMmma, Uggamuia, Ei.kal- 
amina. VaUiyammal, Vantipauniyamman, Vadavndyamman, Vellaiyam- 
mal, Velagalamma, Vellamma, Venyamma, Tenkammal, Viramma, etc., etc. 
Compare above pp. 184,, 185 about BSvaaa’s connection with the Todas. 
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sion has been made to the custom of representing the god- 
dess by pots, so that the existence of a special Gramadeyat% 
as pot-goddess, need not surprise us. She is called in 
Tamil Kumhattal, in Sanskrit Kimhhamdta^ and in Kana- 
rese Garigadevara. In Tamil such a pot is called Karaham, 

The position of the G-raniadevata as chief deity o£ the i 
non- Aryan population, has been proved, I trust, by the 1 
description contained in the preceding pages, hovrever in- : 
complete and even inaccurate it may be in some respects. 1 
An important feature of the worship of the Gramadevata * 
is the fact that not only does the well-to-do rural popula- 
tion devote itself religiously to the strict performance of 
all prescribed ceremonies, but also the lo'vfest layers of 
the Indian people, the Pariahs, play, as we have seen, a ^ 
leading part in them. It is they who in fact perform the 
sacrifi.ce and become possessed with the goddess, before 
whose presence they appear in person. The prominent posi- 
tion of the Pariahs at the festivals of Brahmanic shrines has 
been already noticed, and it ha,s been proved on that 
occasion that the greater number of such shrines were 
intimately connected with legends, in which the now 
despised Pariah was the favorite of the divinity.^ss I 
felt in consequence entitled to infer that these Brahmani- 
cal pagodas occupy at the present day the sites of former 
places of Pariah worship, and that the Pariahs, though 
deprived of their property, had managed to retain some 
title to it, which seemed to be admitted by the fact that 
their presence was required for the solemnization of the 
religious rites. Still, this participation of the Pariahs in 
the festivals at Brahmanical temples is not so surprising as 
the presence and assistance of Brahmans at the feasts of 
the Gramadevatas, a participation which may be scorned 
by many pious and intelligent Brahmans, but which is 



nevertheless a well-known fact, proving the influence wiiicli 
superstition exercises on the human mind, however free it 
may boast to be. 

These variously named Gramadevatas are all essentially 
of the same nature, and so are also the rites performed 
at their festivals. The majority of the names of the 
Gramadevatas I have quoted, are taken from the verna- 
culars of Southern India, but their exact counterparts will 
also be found in Guzerati and in the languages of 
Hindustan. I have been compelled to confine myself 
mainly to the tutelary deities of Southern India, for in 
spite of all my endeavours, I was unable to obtain satis- 
factory and «tirustworthy information from the Northern 
districts of India. From the knowledge I have obtained, 

I am, however, of opinion that the same religious ideas 
pervade the whole non-Aryan population throughout 
India, though differences may exist owing to local idiosyn- 
cracies,^ Finally, it may be necessary to repeat that in 
the Gramadevata the people revere their local deity, who 
protects the soil of their village or town — or by whatever 
name we may call the community — from all sorts of cala- 
; mities, who grants rich crops and supplies sufficient food 
for men and beast. She represents the Mother Earth, the 
Prakrti, the prototype of the power which afterw’-ards 
\| developed into that of Sakti.^ 

On Aiyanar {Ayyappa or Sdsta)^ 

In the preceding pages I have repeatedly alluded to 
Aiyanm^ by which name the Supreme God of the Gaiida- 
Dravidians is principally known in Southern India, while 
the Kanarese people call him Ayyappa. ® He is indeed the 
f highest ruler among the non-Aryan aborigines of this 

About Aijauar com^iiVQ Ziegenhalg, pp. 148 — 156; see also the short 
note about him by the Bev. W. Kittel in the Indian Antiquary ^ VoL JI, 

168 , ' llll 
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country, and is therefore very appropriately called Sdsta^ 
ruler, by which term he is generally named,// The expres- 
sion Aiyandr is Tamil, but its first portion, Aya^ Ayya^ or 
Aiija contains the ancient Gauda-Dravidian word for father, 
lord and master, while the plural termination Ur added to 
the Tamil Aiyan expresses honor ; the Kanarese affix appa^ 
father, in Ayyappa indicates the same meaning. I do 
not believe that this Gauda-Dravidian word Aya, Ayyci or 
A.iya is derived from the Sanskrit word Arya, respectable, 
though the latter term has in some cases been really 
changed in Gauda-Dravidian dialects into aiya^ aya or 
ayya. 

The infiueiice of Aiyanar has much decreased in course of 
time, but not so much perhaps among the rural people, who 
both love and dread him. He uses his position, as Chief 
of the Bhutas, or of the Ghosts, to restrain them from 
iniiicting harm on Mounted on a wild elephant 

or on a horse, he rides sword in hand ovex’ hills and dales 
to clear the country from all obnoxious spirits. It is 
generally believed that at midnight, preceded by heralds, 
and followed by his retinue, Aiyanar leaves his residence 
to go a hunting. All ride at an awful pace with swords in 
their hands and surrounded by torch-bearers. Any one 
who meets this hunting party on the road, meets a certain 
death, and the sight of Aiyanar, Aiyanhdtciy is therefore 
much feared. The people, howevei*, praise his kindness 
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and say to liim ; 0 Lord of gLosts, who is always pleased, 

who is filled with kindness towards^ all creatures, protect, 
protect, 0 long armed ; to Thee, 0 Sasta, be salutation and 

He is generally requested to grant wealth, to bestow sons, 
to destroy enemies, to avert drought, to secure the favour o , 
women, to destroy the evil effects or omens caused by 

lizards, and similar boons.2 9 2 

Under his special charge are the boundaries, tores s, 
tanks and rivers. In his duties and outward appearance 
he has much resemblance to, nay is really ide ntica 


Bhiifcanatha sadananda sarvablintadayapara 
raksa raksa mahabaho sastre tubkyam namo namah. 

Aiyanar is thus specially revered as the god of hunting, aiK 
Kurgthenauieof Me Lord-father of huntings as Hill-god 

is called Kale Beva. See KitfceUoco citato, p. 168 . 

These wishes are expressed in the following prayers or manUas. Om 

nanio bhagavate hariharaputraya putralabhaya satrunasaya (gaul.dosa- 

’"'rolt ru^ aTS “_Asya foimahasdstainautrasya Rudra 

”Satr'ranSSsi’id“^^^ Sadahgain, Haribaraputraya 

brdayaya namah, arthallbhaya putralabhaya sirase svaha, 
li'khaylivasat, sarvastrTmohanaya kavaoaya hum 

hanaya netratrayaj^ vausat, of thegrelt Sasta Eudra 

The meaning of this prayer is : Of _this inanma 
is the Bsi, Anu|tup the metre, Mahasasta the deva a. . • • ^ . .. . 

“Application for_ securing putra- 

tothe hair-tult. 

with ,a,rvastnmoUmya “hum” by laying the 

jat.ranya.-akanayu“..u^t" to the toe eyes, with matostaya hum 
phat svah.a” with clapping the hands.” ,.„m 

. 1 % .1 

!rr,L‘=i 

rahgavahanaya maha«ayanaroalj.” . , .. 
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with^ Kliandoba and the BralimabhQta/^ ^ ^ who like him on 
horseback pursue the demons sword in hand and do mani- 
fold good to men. As protector of fields, or Ksetrapala, 
Bhairavais mistaken for him, because, in spite of being occa- 
sionally styled Ksetrapala, Bhairavais protection is in reality 
only confined to the temples and their property. On the j 
other hand, if we admit that Siva and Aiyanar are identical, ; 
there is no difficulty in extending this identity to the avata- 
ras of Siva, i.c., to Vlmhhadra and Bhairava^ - ^ ^ who are often i 
identified with Aiyanar. Virabhadra^ is styled Sasta as ■ 


‘^3 3 See above, pp. 157, 298, No. 16, 304. Dr. Wilhelm Germann has in the 
edition of Ziegenbalg, pp. 155, 156, already alluded to a connexion between 
Khaiadoba and Aiyanar. 

20 i This mantra is addressed to Aiyanar as Bhairava, who is called 
k§etrapala and instead of Hariharaputra i^ivahenavanandana : Ksetrapa- 
lamantrah. dm namali ksetrapalasya apaduddharakasya iivakesavanan- 
danasya paramesvaranipasya nilameghasya mahabhairavasya trisnladama- 
rukadharaya sankhacakradharaya kapalatnalasikapaladharaya sakini- 
dakinibhiitapretapisacaparayantraparamantraksasagandharTasvapacIra- 
kruragrahatatakeya karkdt.akake.4avandrikabhaya kurnaramustakhaivaM- 
gadharasya mama sarrasatriisaiiiharauasya brain brim brum hraim hraum, 
hram pi hum phat. sviiha.’^ 

The following stanza is addressed to Kalabhairava : 

Kapalamalikakantam jvalatpavakalocanam 
kapaladharam atyiigram kalaye Kalabhairavam. 

Eight forms of Bhairava are mentioned, viz., asitahga-, candracuda- 
oi' rudra-, kaia-, kapiila- or tamracdda , krodha-, maha-, riiru-, saihhara- 
bhairava. 

In his eighth form as Krodhabhairava he became the ksetrapala 
Aiyatiar: 

Krodlienanena vai baiah ksetraHum raksakd’bhavat 
miirtayo’stau ca tasyapi ksefcrapalasya dhiimatah. 

2 0 5 The stanzas referring to Aiyanar or Sasta in his Sattvika, rajasa and 
tiiiiiasa condition are as follows. In the Sattvika condition he is ctdled 
Virabhadra: 

1. Sdmkaram devamnlain jitaripubahalam syamalam Virabhadram 
Khaikarani vyomakfT'sam ghanighaidninadam khadgakhetagrahastam 
Kuhkaram bhTriinadam hiitavahanayanam dahyamanakhilamsam 
Phatkarani vajradamstram pranaiaripujanapranahantaram icle. 
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possessing the quality of goodness or of sattva^ while Bhai- 
rava is distinctly designated as the son of Siva and Visnu. 
When identified wich Virabhadra and Bhairava^ Aiyaiiar 
; appears in his dark or angry nature,, corresponding to the 
dark element in Siva^s character Aiyanar occupies his 
proper position as Ksetrapala^ in so far as the Gramadevata 
is also a Ksetradevata. It was natural for the Brahmanic 
priesthood^ in its own interests^ to destroy the influence 
the ancient non-Aryan gods still exercised over the masses, 
and the best means to effect this purpose was to heap 
disgrace on those deities, and to vilify them in the eyes 
of the faithful. With this object in view, they invented a 
disgusting account of the incestuous origin of Aiyanar, 
There lived once in ancient times a demon Bhasmasura, 
who by his fervent penance had gained the favor of Isvara 
and obtained from him the boon that whatever he might 
touch with his hand should be turned to ashes. On receiving 
this power, the demon tried to test it on Siva himself, 
who* running away hid himself in a flower which was 
growing in a tank, and thence prayed to Visiiu to rescue 
him. On this Visnu appeared before Bhasmasura in the form 
of Mohini, a beautiful, enticing woman, and inflamed his 
mind to such a degree, that in his passion he lost all control 
over his senses. At last the virgin consented to submit to 
him, if the giant would previously bathe himself in the water 
of the neighbouring pond and then clean and rub oil with 
his hand on his head. Bhasmasura in his infatuation did 
so, and vras reduced to ashes as soon as his hand touched 

2. Santam sjIradaoandi*akliapc]adhavalam oandrabhiramananam. 
candrrirkopalakiinfcakondaladliarani candravadatilm sukam 
vmapusfcakam aksasiltravalayam vyakhyanamudram karair 
bibhrapam kalaye sada brdi mahasastam siivaksidcihaye, 

B. Tejomaiadalamadhyagam trinayanam divyambaralankrfcani 
de vam piispasareksakarmukalaaaumapikyapa trablia)'an 
bifohrapam karapahkajair madagajaskandhadhirdclham maiia- 
sastaram sarapam bhajami varadam traildkyasammohanam, 
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Ills head. Immediately afterwards Siva became acquainted 
with the destruction of his pursuer, left his hiding place in 
the flower, and requested \'isnii, who told him what had 
happened, to assume again the body of Moliinl. Visnu did 
so, and found himself a prey to the uncontrollable passion of 
Siva. The result of this incestuous connexion between Hari 
and Hara, was, so say the Brahmans, Aiyanar, who is 
therefore also called the son of Hari and Hara, or Harihara- 
putra. The pedantic Pandits of the Tamil country go so 
far as to contend that the real name of Aiyanar was 
yanar^ he having been boru in the hai, or hand of Visnu, 

The image of Aiyanar is generally found at the junction of 
two roads, as according to popular belief he wants to learn 
from way-farers about the peculiar position in which he 
stands in regard to his mother ; for Visnu being a male 
deity cannot be called his mother, nor can Parvati be his 
mother, ns she did not give him birth. 

The name Harihara occurs frequently in the modern 
dynasty of the Vijayanagara kings, who attempted to uuite 
to a certain extent Yaisnavism with Saivism,but tliis circum- 
stance is in no way connected with the subject of this 
enquiry. The existence of Aiyanar is an intrinsic portion 
of the ancient Gaiida-Dravidian belief, and long antece- 
dent to the Brahmanic story of his alleged origin. Though 
the names of Aiyanar and Sasta do not occur in all 
parts of India he is, as Lord of the Ghosts, revered by the 
non- Aryan aborigines under one designation or another all 
over the country. In the northern portion of the Madras 
Presidency, especially among the Telugu people, his wor- 
ship appears to be merged into that of Veukatesa, whose 
name indicates a connexion with the Vehkaor Venkata 
tribe, and which must not be explained, as proposed by 
some Paijdits, to signify vm hatayati^ he purifies sin. 
^There is hardly a village in the south of Southern India 
which does not possess one temple dedicated to Aiyanar. 
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Most of tliese shrines are of small dimensions and stand in 
a lonely place to the west of the village surrounded by lofty 
trees. The prettiest spots are generally chosen for the sites 
of such shrines among shady trees near a flowing brook. 
' In woods and forests a stone alone indicates at times the 
abode of Aiyanar, and from such stones sounds are said to 
arise and to scare the neighbourhood. Clay figures — of large 
and small size — representing horses^ elephants^ buffaloes^ 
dogs and other animals or objects are arranged in rows 
under the shade of trees^ representing the gifts of pious 
devotees^ who when they or their families were ill or in dis- 
tressed circumstances^ vowed to dedicate such offerings to 
Aiyanar. The promises made to him are various and occa- 
sionally rather peculiar.^.- 

In times of drought the villagers assemble and raise a 
subscription for a service in honour of Aiyanar. Bice is 
collected from every house^ and on a Wednesday orders are 
issued to the potters to make life-size horses^ occasionally also 
horses with riders on their back, or life-size armed soldiers. 
When the potter has prepared all these figures, the vil- 
lagers go in procession with drums beating to the house of 
the potter, and carry those figures to the temple of Aiyanar, 
which is generally two miles distant from, the village, near 
the boundary stone. A richly decorated and well-attired 
matron carries in front of the procesvsion a vessel full of 
sweet toddy on her head. This procession is called in 
Tamil Pari aduppu, and the vessel Madukkiidam. The 
Pojaris are generally potters. Offerings of food, fruits, &c., 
are then made, and the worshippers take their midday 
meals, irrespective of caste. The people have great con- 
fidence that Aiyanar will be gracious, and grant them their 
wish, which also often happens. 

In some parts of the country, when a child is stricken 
with a dangerous disease, the parents make a vow, to carry 
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it in procession round the village suspended from a hook 
which is fixed in his back. This hook is called in Kanarese 
Sidij and Aiyaiiar goes in consequence by the name of 
Sicliviran. 

At the gates of these temples stand two gigantic guar- 
dians^ Mtmnadiyar, of formidable and hideous shape : they 
wear crowns on their heads and carry stout sticks in their 
hands. They re>semble devils in their appearance^ and have 
lion-fangs projecting from their mouths* The front portion 
of the temple is occupied by the seven mothers^ who are also 
worshipped. ^ ^ Two images of Vighnesvara generally stand 
inside^ one on each side of the door. In the inner hall sits 
Aiyanar between his two wives^ Pfm^a and Ptiskald, in 
Tamil called Pdranai and Putkalai,^ ^ and round them stand 
in the corridor the seven virgins or Kannimdr, who are 
occasionally worshipped^ especially on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, when the crops on dry lands are suffering from 
bli^ht.^^'*^ Ill another building at the side of the temple 
in a sort of vault are kept the wooden images of horses, 
elephants, birds, demons and other creatures on which 
Aiyanar and his wives are carried about in procession on 
festival days. 

When not riding, Aiyanar is generally represented in a 
sitting posture as a red-skinned man. On his head he 
wears a crown ; on his forehead are painted the three white 
lines of the Vibhoti ; in his tuft-like locks hang strings of 

“ ® ^ Ziegenhahj gives on p. 150 tlieir names as Trikarasliri, Mayakarasiin, 
Baktacamiindii, YanaoariMf (Katfei'i), BhagavatT, Balasakti, and Bhuva- 
nasakfci. _ 

^ ■ In this mantra occur the names o£ the two wives of Aiyanar ; Skd- 
nacatvariiii sadak^ard mantrali. PurnapuskaiainMsameta^rithariliaraput'*' 
ray a naraah. 

Seep. 106, Kote 100. The villagers join on such occasions in a 
Picnic Sainamdhanaif anomt the Kanniniar, a woman possessed with them 
begins to dance, and animals are sacrificed. 
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pearls^ whicli adorn also his ears and his neck j and on his 
chest he wears a sort of decoration. Ornaments also cover 
his arms, hands, feet and even his waist. As an emblem 
of his royal dignity he carries a sceptre in his hand. A 
girdle, VahippaUai, encircles his waist and his left leg ; 
flowers hang from his shoulders ; the upper part of his 
body is naked ; while a gay-coloured garment surrounds his 
lower extremities. 

Two or three times a day are sacrifices presented to 
Aiyanar. These take the form either of libations, or of offer- 
ings of food, or of burnt sacrifices, and are accompanied 
by special prayers and ceremonies. Gifts consisting of 
spirituous liquor, or of animals, such as pigs, goats, cocks 
and other creatures, are also presented to Aiyanar, such 
animals being beheaded on the altar outside his temple. 
These bloody and spirituous oflTerings are made by Sudra 
priests or Pandarams without the participation of Brahmans 
who, however, perform the bloodless and purer ritual. In 
fact, as previously mentioned, two sides, a bright and a dark 
one, are distinguishable in the worship of Aiyanar. 

Besides these daily services a special festival in honor 
of Aiyanar is held once a year in every village. This feast, 
which has no fixed date, falls mostly either after the first or 
second harvest, and lasts from seven to nine days. The 
villagers carry the figures of Aiyanar and his two wives 
through the streets, both in the morning and in the evening. 
Every inhabitant is bound to contribute towards the expenses 
according to his means, and to offer to Aiyanar special 
sacrifices in the shape of cooked rice, eatables, drink, or 
animals. xA^iyanar and his wives are then praised for the 
protection and assistance they have granted during the 
past year, and the continuation of his favour is requested 
for the ensuing year. 

Aiyanar is known by various names such as the warrior of 
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a sacred crowiij Timmudiseva'kar ; the good warrior^ Nah 
lasevakarj the god who lives outside the village^ Purattavan ; 
the beautiful sea-coloured^ Punha^alvannan) the Lord, 
Sattan; the husband of POranai, ; the hus- 

band of Putkalai, Putkalaimanalan ; the ascetic, Ydgij the 
stainless, Orumasatdmi ; one who has a fierce weapon, 
Canddyuclhan ; the venerable, Ariyan ; the protector of 
virtue, Arattaikkappon ; the rider on a white elephant, 
VeUaiya7iaiyurti ; the youth, Kiimciran; the father (master), 
Aiymi; the son of Harihara, Hariharaputtwan ; he who has 
a fowl in his flag, etc.^^^ 

The two wives of Aiyanar, Puranai and Puthalai^ have 
yellow complexions. They wear crowns on their heads, 
in one hand they hold a flower, while the other hangs 
down empty. Besides this they have the usual ornaments. 
POranai wears on her forehead the black 
while Putkalai is distinguished by the the three 

holy white streaks {TinmiTii in Tamil). They sit on one 
leg, POranai on the left, and Putkalai on the right side of 
her husband, in w^hose duties and honors they participate. 

With these remarks I finish this biuef discussion on the ' 
position of the G-ramadevatas and AiyanEr, a subject which 
is important enough to attract more attention than it has 
done hitherto, for these divinities represent the national 
deities of the non-Aryan population. Their worship has 
indeed been preserved, but it has been altered considerably 
owing to foreign influence, though not for the better.^ 

On BhiltaSy or Fiends^ OhostSy and Devils, 

Demoniac beings or Bhutas^—be they Fiends, Ghosts or 
Devils, whether created as such from the beginning or at 
a subsequent period, and whether or not the restless spirits 


Compare Ziegentalg) p. 152. 
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of the deceased^ — frighten the mi 
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all of these, but in some Bhutai 
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of Raksases are decidedly bad. 
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xercise their baneful influ- 
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The various 
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See Amaralcdm/l) 1, 1,6; 

Vidyadbaro' pyaro- Y aksa-iiakso-i 
Fisaco Giibyakah Siddho Bhuto’j 
Compare also Vaijayantlj Yaksildyadbyaya, 1 — 5 : 

L Sparsanaud&stvapsarasaB siimadasca ratemadah 
svarve^yasoatlia khaseyo yaksd’fcha siiragayanah ; 

2. Gandbaryo gatugandbarvaxi sicLdbas syus sanakadayaJi, 
bbutaputras tu bbutani bbiztajsca sivaparsyagab ; 

8* Kinnaras synb kimpuru?a mayayo^syainnkbasca te 
gabyaka manicarayas tatba df yajanas sufcab ; 

4. Vidyadbaras tn dyuoaralj kbecaras satyayauvanab 
pisacas syat kapiseyo’nrjur.daryasca pipdakab j 
,5. Petaydnaya dfcd syiiB syaifresy-adyls sarakgasabt 
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prove. The so-called Asuras, Danavas^ Daityas and 
Kaksasas belong to this group. All these are personations 
either of the hostile powers of nature, or of mighty 
human foes, both which have been eventually converted 
into superhuman beings. 

The second group consists of the Ghosts of those who 
once moved as living creatures in this world, but who, after 
having departed their mundane life, roam i^estlessly about, 
until they are united with the Supreme Spirit, and obtain 
Tinal Beatitude by complete absorption into it. 

The third group consists of the V&mls or Demons, who 
persecute, seduce and destroy mankind. These Demons 
are often divided into two classes, consisting of ruling and 
ministering spirits, who are specially known as PisEcas and 
Bhotas. 

The main object of this inquiry is to ascertain, if possible, 
the ethnological origin of these groups, and of the several 
members which constitute them. When this object has 
been achieved, and the dilicrcnce between Aryan and non- 
Aryan demonology has been successfully defined^ the later 
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development of both can be more easily understood^ and 
the modifications^ which the beliefs of both races under- 
wentj can be traced with greater exactness. It is not pos- 
sible^ however^ at this stage of our knowledge to arrive at a 
final decision on this subject, and all that can meanwhile be 
achieved is, to collect as much evidence as possible and to 
arrange the material in a lucid and at the same time accu- 
rate manner. 

A. Aboiii B lends. 

Man-eating ogres and ogresses, formidable giants, treach- 
erous gnomes, mischievous sprites, wicked elves et hoc 
omne geniiSy who delight in teasing and destroying men, are 
called fiends. In Sanskrit literatuxe they appear especially 
as Danavas, Daityas, Eaksasas and Asuras. To this class 
may be added the evil sorcerers and wizards, known in 
the Veda as Yutus, YatiidhUnas and YdtudhamSj Avith 
whom may be conpled the vile Kimidins.^^^ As I have 
already observed, some substantial basis, supplied by 
natural phenomena or events, underlies the assumption of 
the existence of these beings. In the Rgveda Ave encounter 
them as Danavas, or sons of Danu.and Kasyapa ; as Daityas 
or sons of Diti and Kasyapa, in contrast to the divine Adityas, 
the sons of Dittos sister Aditi and of Kasyapa ; as Asuras and 
as Dasas or Dasyus, the human foes of the Aryan invaders. 

The principal of the Danavas, of whom there are seven, 
is Vrtra^ Avho is called the ancestor of the dragons, pratha^ 
majcl ahmimi. He opposes suffering mankind, and is feared 
by aU the gods, whom he openly defies. He keeps back 
and steals the heavenly waters, i.e., he prevents them from 
coming doAvn as rain, and for this offence Indra destroys 
himwifch his thunderbolt.^ Vala^ cave (in Avhich the 

* Compare Scjveda, 1, 35, 10 j VII, 1, 5, oto., and VII, 104 , 2 j X, 87, 24. 

» “» See RgvUu, 1, 82, 3, 4, 0 ; II, 11, 18 i X, 120, 6. 
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raiii“Cows are confined)^ is tlie name of anotlier denion^ 
wlio is in later works called the brother of Vrtra.^^^''^ 
Besides these are mentioned in the B/gveda the Danava 
AtirnavUhha^ the haiidless Kunara who was crushed by 
Indra ; Eityava who causes ba.d harvests and whose two 
young wives (yosi) bathe in milk and ought to be drowned; 
the blaspheming Kuijavak; the demon JarfitJui whom Agni 
killed; Rauhina who ascended into lieaven and whom Indra 
tore into pieces; Eudhikra who was likewise destroyed 
by Indra ; Visisiiora who was vanquished by Mann and 
others.'^ 

/ / 

Anarmni, Namiici, Pif rUj Bamhara^ Srbinday Siimay and 
the Dasa Vrsasipra, who practised the magic ai^ts and was 
slain by Indra, are probably prototypes of non-Aryan 

A female fiend Ao^ayl is also frequently mentioned in the 
Veda.. She is described as ugly, one-eyed and hipped. 
She kills the foetus in the womb and hates Indra.*'^^ 

It is needless to remark that the Athaiwanaveda contains 
much fuller information about these fiends^ and the means 
of rendering harmless their diabolical machinations by the 
use of efficacious charms and mantras. Demons insidiously 
try to inflict injmy (druh), or hurt {mhsas), DruJij when 
personified^ moves in darkness, gets hold of the villain, hates 
Indra-, and finds its slayer in Brhaspati, who preserves 
truth and the sacrifice. ^ " Raksas is connected with all 
that is bad and objectionable ; it is impure, peimicious 

SOS ggQ above, p. 1.5, Note 11. 

= “* II,ll,18;Tin,33,26, 66, 2; 111,30,8; I, 103, 8; I, 

104, 3 ; I, 174, 7 ; I, 103, 8, 104, 3 ; YII, 1, 7 ; II, 12, 12 ; II, 14, 5 ; and V, 
45, 6. 

“O' See Egveda, YIII, 32, 2 ; II, 14, 5 j I, 51, 5 ; YII, 99, 5 ; I, 33, 12 j 
I, 103, 8; and YII, 99, 4. 

“OO Bed Rgveda, X, 155. 

= See kgveda, I, 133, 1 ; II, 30, 9; III, 31, 19 1 lY, 23, 7, etc. Com- 
pai-e Dor Bigveda von Alfred Ludwig, HI, pp. 388, 339. 
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and base.^^® Both engender mischief^ and gods as well 
as men must fight against driih and mhsas in ordei’ to de- 
stroy them, Asiiras and Eaksasas are eventually regarded as 
beings who particularly practise driih and raJi-sas^ and whose 
nature is so undefined^ that no difference is made between 
them and men. Indeed just as the character of human 
beings varies^ so also does theirs vary, and they are, accord- 
ing to their pleasure, hostile or friendly, malevolent or 
benevolent. Occupying a position midway between gods 
and men, the fiends possess like both of them bodies ade- 
quate to their condition, bodies which partake of the 
ethereal elements of the deities and of the earthly elements 
of human beings. Among themselves the fi.ends differ in 
siize and shape, some of them possessing the power to 
assume whatever form they desire. Like gods and men 
they share in the three qualities, and like men they are 
also subject to the laws of transmigration. 

The term Asitray from asu^ life (root as^ to live), applies in 
the RgwMa principally to Varuna, Indra, Agni, but also to 
other gods as Posan, Rudra, Savitr, Soma and the 
Maruts.*^'*^^ In the tenth Mandala it is, however, already 
used in the sense of impious demon, and as such, e.g,, ap- 
plied to Pipru/"^ ^ When the Vedic gods were in course of 
time thoroughly displaced, a fixed distinction was made be- 
tween Grods and Asuras, and a separate creation assigned to 
both, the Gods being created by the mouth, and the Asuras 
by the lower breath of Prajapati.® ^ ^ The Visi^mpurana re- 
lates that Brahman created the Asuras while he was pervad- 
ed with darkness, and that they, his firstborn, proceeded 
from his thigh. When the darkness which developed into 


SOS gee Bgveda, 1, 12, 5 ; VI, 16, 29, etc. 
S09 Compare ab ore, p. 275. 

Compare Bgveda, X, X38, 3. . 

® ^ ^ See ahove^ p. 281. 
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nigM liad deserted liim^ he became pleased/ and from his 
mouth issued the Grocls^ endowed with goodness. In con- 
sequence of these fa.cts^ the A suras pi’evail at night and 
the Cxods during dajdime.® ^ ^ In the account of the crea- 
tion contained in the ManaYadharmasastra^ the Asuras sink 
to a lower depthj, for they were created by seven Mann 
the offspring of the ten Prajapatis; together with the 
Yaksas^ RaksaseS; PisacaSj Gandharvas, Apsarases^ Nagas_, 
Serpents^ wing’ed Birds and Pitrs^ after the Gods and the 
Maharsis or great sages. ^ 

The Asuras^ Danavas and Daityas are engaged in con- 
tinual fight with the Devas^ and their repeated attempts to 
thrust the Gods from their thrones, resemble the efforts 
which the Titans made to defeat the Olympians."* ^ The 
Gods, however, did not always employ fair means to ensure 
victory, but had recourse to mean tricks. At the churning 
of the ocean, the Devas required the assistance of the Dai- 
tyas, and in order to obtain it, promised them an equal share 
of the Yectar or Amrtci which would be produced from the 
agitated sea. The serpent Yasuki was wound like a coi*d 
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head. The latter in consequence were stifled by the fiery 
fumes emitted from the mouth of the serpent, while the Gods 
were refreshed by the pleasant showers descending from 
the clouds. When Dhanvantari appeared with the Amrta 
cup inhis hands, the Daityas tried to snatch it from him, but 
Visnn assuming the shape of a beautiful woman, fascinated 
them and securedthe Amrta for the Gods. They drank it, and 
through this invigorating dimight they w^ere enabled to 
resist the onslaught of the enraged Dait^ms and to hurl 
them to Patala.-’ ^ ^ As the Daityas had refused the Sura 
or Varunl, f.e., the goddess of wine, while the Gods had 
accepted her, the latter, so goes this version, were styled 
S liras ) and the former Asums, 

The number of the Asuras is continually increasing, 
and the stories about them become more complicated and 
wonderful in course of time. It is indeed not difficult to 
perceive that a foreign element, a love of marvels and terrors, 
has joined the Aryan stock, and that these miraculous 
legends are the product of combined Aryan and non- Aryan 
conceptions. The simple stories of the Vedic peinod have 
given place to elaborate descriptions, manifesting the 
change which has come over the religious and ethnological 
constitution of the population. As a plain example of this 
fact, I quote only the remarkable accounts abont Asuras, 
which are contained in the Asurakanda, of the Sivarahasya- 
khanda, a portion of the Safikarasamhita of the Skanda- 
purana. One such story will, I believe, suffice to prove 
this assertion. 

The Mahai^si Kasijapa became through his wife Diti, the 
father of sixty -four erores of Daityas, the natural enemies 
of the Gods or Adityas, the sons of Kasyapa and Aditi, 
Asurmdra was the chief of these Daityas, who married 

See Visnupum^a, li 9, 80 — 109. 
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MaiigalakeM. Their daughter SiirasU was educated by 
Sulcrdcdrijay the instructor of the Daityas, As she proved 
herself a very apt pupil and became thoroughly versed 
in all the arts and sciences which he taught^ he con- 
ferred on h.er_, as an honour^ the name MdyU and resolved 
to make use of her to further his designs which aimed at 
the restoration of the waning power of the Asuras, In 
order to gain this object;, he induced Maya to approach 
Kasyapa and to obtain from him ofepring^ able to fight and 
subdue the Gods. Won over to his plans she repaired to 
the banks of the Ganges^ where by her incantations she 
created a most beautiful pleasure garden near the place 
where Kasyapa was undergoing his penance, and as soon as 
he opened his eyes, he beheld her and fell in love with her. 
But she did not intend to yield so easily to Kasyapa. 
Therefox’e, after informing him that she did not want to be 
disturbed, as she had come hither from Mount Meru for the 
sake of her penance, she disappeared so suddenly, that 
Kasyapa in his excitement fell into a swoon. Maya at last 
consented to remain with Kasyapa, if he would agree to 
assume whatever form she pleased. This he did, and Sura^ 
padmasura was the result of her first connection in the first 
Yumia, besides 30,000 Daityas who were produced from her 
perspiration. The child of the second was Simhavaktra, or 
Tdrakay who had 1,000 faces and 2,000 arms, and was born 
when both had assumed the shape of lions. Together with 
Simhavaldrasura appeared 40,000 Daityas. The third time, 
both becoming elephants, Gajamulcha was born with 
another 40,000 Daityas, and at last in sheep form was born 
the female Demon Ajdmnkhl, After changing their forms 
for some time longer into tigers, cows, pigs, etc., and produc- 
ing vaidotis other Asuras and two hundred thousand Daityas, 
they re-assumed again their original shape. When Surapad- 
masura consulted Kasyapa as to what he should do, the father 
of the Gods advised him to obtain through severe penance 
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the favor of Sambliii. At the suggestion of his mother he 
performed Virayaga with his brothervS at Vatadvipa.iiiorcler 
to acquire wealth and power | while she also imparted to 
them, ail that she had learnt from Sukracarja, They then 
made a sacrifice which lasted for 10^000 years, on a piece of 
ground measuring 10,000 yOjanas, SQrapadma sacrificed at 
the chief pit which extended over 1,000 yOjanas, while Sinx- 
havaktru offered oblations at the 108 surrounding pits ; but 
this sacrifice was not graciously accepted by the deity, until 
Surapadma cut his own body into pieces and threw them 
into the fire. Surapadma then conquered the whole world, 
all the gods included, except Siva. Not content with his 
victory, he maltreated the gods in such a shameful manner 
that they could no longer bear the indignitievS heaped upon 
them, and applied to Siva for redress. ^ 

As Mahesvara thought that the (jods had been sufficiently 
punished for their previous misbehaviour, because SOrapad- 
masura had with Siva^s consent subjected and tormented 
them for a hundred and eight yugas, lie permitted his son 
Sanmiikha or Subrahmaiiya to take the field against the 
Asuras. The cause of Siva^s grudge against the Gods was 

The creation of tbe nine Kan yas from the nine gems of Piirvati^s 
auklot is connected with this incident For when the Gods rushed in de- 
spair into Siva’s room, he -was seated there with Farvati, and 5vhen, scai’ed 
she got lip in haste, nine gems fell out from her anklet. On looking at 
them, Siva saw that they reflected her own image, and this so fascinated 
him that he caused the gems to approach him, which they did in the form 
of beautiful ladies. This proceeding, however, aroused the jealousy of 
Parvati, who invoked a curse on them that they should remain garhJd-m, 
i.o,, pregnant, without bringing forth children. In their agitation brought 
on by this curse, the nine Kanyas produced through their perspiration 
innumerable Cfahas. At last Parvati took pity on their miserable con- 
dition, removed the curse, and they were delivered of nine heroes. The 
names of these nine Kanyas and their nine sons were respectively : 1. 
Eatnavalli and Virabahu, 2. Taralavalli and Tirakesarin, 3. Pausivalli 
and Yiramahendra, 4. Gdmedliavalli and Viramahesvara, 5. Vaidnryavalii 
and Viiapurandara, 6. Vajravalli and Vimraksasa, 7. Marakatavalli and 
Vu-amartanda, 8, Pravalavalli and Yirantaka, 9. NilavalH and Tiradhira. 
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that they all had attended the sacrifice of Daksa^, to which 
he had not been invited^ and he revenged himself on the 
Gods, by creating for their subjugation these numberless 
Asiiras and Daityas. The boon which SurajDadmasuira had 
obtained was^ that he should not be conquered by any exist- 
ing creature or god^ nay not even by Siva himself^ or^ as he 
is called^ by the five-faced or Pancamiikha, As &va could not 
break his promise^ he created Subrahmai^ya or SanmuhJia^ 
the six-faced^ and thus accomplished the destruction of 
the Asuras without breaking his word to Simhamu- 
khasura. At the request of Siva^ Brahman created as many 
Bhatas as could be accommodated within 1^000 yojanas. 
With these myriads of troops , who were joined by the 
330 millions of Gods and lOQ^OOO heroes, Subrahmai.iya 
was able to destroy the Asuras. To give an idea of the 
number of warriors who followed Subrahma^iya, it is said 
that the seven seas were dried up by their marching’ and 
that the sun and the moon were covered with dust.®^'^ 
The campaign of Subrahmanya put a final stop to the 
power of the Daityas- 

Together with the Asuras are generally mentioned the 
Eaksasas. They are described as cruel, deceitful, men- 
eating ogres, who roam about at nights and use witchcraft 
to deceive their opponents and to obtain their object.^ ^ 

^ ^ ' It is said that the God of the seas complained to Subrahmanya about 
this hardship, but the manner in which the latter redressed this w'dl- 
founded chai'ge does not bear repeating. 

See Atmn'dlcdiiu^ 1, 1, 1, 55, 56; 

55. illiksasah kaui/apah kravyut kravyado’srapa asarah 
riitriilcard rritricaral.i karburd nikasatmajah 

56. Yatudhanah puuyajand nairrto yaturaksasi ; 
and Yaijayamtl, Lokapaladhyaya, p. 12, si. 40, 41. : 

‘10. Atha raksfimsi yatiini raksasa alaldhitali 

ratriheara ratricarah kravyatkravyadanairrtuh, 

41. Kaikaseya yatiidhanab purusadah pravabikah 
anusa vidhura raktagrahiis saukava asarah. 
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Efivaiia^ son of Visravas and grandson of Braliman^ is 
regarded as tlie chief representative of the Raksasas. He is 
the powerful foe of Rama^ son of Dasaratha^ and the 
Ramayaiia contains a full account of his greatnesvS and 
defeat. He is as much abhorred by the Brahmans^ as he is 
esteemed by their foes^ the JainS;, and though some Hindus 
declare Rcivana to have originally been a Brahman^ who 
was for his ini(|uity cursed so as to be reborn a Raksasa;, he 
may with greater probability be regarded as the real repre- 
sentative of the original inhabitants of this conntryd'^-’ 

The Yayupurana regards them as descendants of Raksas^ 
son of Kasyapa and Khasa. The meaning of the word Raksas 
which has above been given as hurt, is elsewhere in the Piira- 
nas derived from the word rales, to protect. According to 
the Visiiupuraiia^ the Raksasas^ tormented at their creation 
by excruciating hanger^ appealed to Brahman to preserve 
them from starvation/^ ^ while the Bhagavatapurana 
contends that the Raksasas deranged by hunger, attacked 
together with the Yaksas Brahman who had assumed a 
nightlike body, and that the Creator cried out to them 
not to eat, but to protect him.^- ^ 

The dwelling places of the Danavas, Daityas, Yaksas, 
Nagasand similar beings are the seven regions of Patala, or 
lower world, known as Atala, Vitala, Nitala, Gabhastiniat^ 

See ahovp- pp. 87 --89, 136—138, 184, 185, 375-378, 502. 

See p. 517 ; Visiuopurana, I, 5, 40: 

40. Ksutksriina..iiandhakjirG’ tha so’ srjad bhagavrirhsUitah 
virilpah siaasruia jatas te^ bhyadliavanta tarn prabharn. 

41. Maivam bho raksyatam esa yair uktam raksasas tu te. 

Bqq Bhagavatapurana, 111, 20,18—20; 

18. Visasarjatmanah kayam iiabbyanandariisfcauidinayam 
jagrbur Yaksai'aksamsi ratrim ksutfertsaimidbliavam, 

19. Ksatfcrdbliyam upasrstas te tarn jagdbamabhidiidravtib 
mil raksataniain jaksadhvam itydcuh ksuttrclarditab. 

20. Dnvas tan aha saiiivigno nia mam Jaksata raksata 
aho me yaksaraksamsi ptaja ydyam babhavitha. 
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Mahatala, Siitala and Patala according to the Visnupnrana. 
The Patala is by no means a doleful abode. The sage Narada 
declared after returning from it, that it was far more pleasant 
than the lieaTen of Indra. It is richly adorned with beauti- 
ful woods, streams and lakes covered with lotus. The melo- 
dious songs of birds resound in the air, mingled with the 
strains of musical instruiuents, fragrant perfumes pervade 
the air, which is lighted but not heated in the day by the rays 
of the sun, while the moon imparts light without coldness 
during the night. The beautiful daughters ot the Dana- 
vas and Daityas who reside in splendid palaces, enliven 
these worlds, whose soil is respectively white, black, 
red, yellow, gravelly, stony and golden. ^ 2 2 If we now take 



= Tha names of these seven worlds are varionsly given-, see iilove, 
p. 801, Note 19. 

Compare Yisrnipurana, 11, 5, 1 : — 

I. Vistslra esa kathitali prthivya bhavato maya 
saptatis tu sahasrdni dvijoeclirdyu’pi kathyate. 

*2, Dasasaliasram ekaikam patalam mnniaattama 
Atalam Yitalan caiva Nitalaiica Gabhastimat, 

3. :'i.rahakbyam Siitalau cagryam patfilaricapi saptamam 
yaklah kpSHaruiirih pitasarkarah sail aka ficanab. 

4. Bhilmayo yatra Maitreya varapriisaclayobbitab 
tSsu .Danavadaiteyajatayab satasaiigliasab, 

5. Xivasanti mabanag-ajatayasca mabamune 
svarlokixd api ramyani Putalaniti Niiraclab 

0. Praha svargasadaai madbye Patalebbyo gate divam 
abladakarinab siibbra marjayo yatra snprabbab 

7. isrriiiabharaaabbnsastu Pat;ilam kena tatsamam 
Daityadanavakanyabbir itascetasca sobbite, 

8. Patale kasya na pritir vimnktasyapi jayafce 
Divarkarasmayo yatra prabbain tanvanti natapani , 

9. Sasinawoa na mtaya nisi dyotaya kevalam 
bbaksyablmjyamabax^an amiiditair atibbogibbib 

10, Yatra na jnayate kald gatopi Danujadibbih 
vaiiani nadyd ramyani sararnsi kamalakarilb 

II. Puibskdkilanarn lapasca manojnanyambaratfii ca 
bbiisanani oa ramyani gandhadliyan cannlepanam 

12. Vinavennmrdanganam nadais turyani ca dvija 
etanyanyani codarabbagyabbogyani danavaib. 
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a retrospect of fcliis subject, I believe it will be admitted 
that the Asiiras, Eaksasas and other fiendish demons owe 
their existence primarily to the imagination of Aryan minds, 
but that the non- Aryan element of the Indian population 
contihbuted afterwards considerably to the further devel- 
opment and boundless enlargement of the number, 
activity, and power of these fiend>s. 

B, Ahoid Ghosts. 

Under Ghosts I understand here the spirits of the 
departed. There is hardly a human being in existence, 
who even if he regards this earthly life as ending with 
death and not followed by an here-after, has not at some time 
considered what may become of him, after he has shuffled 
off his mortal coil. The ancient Aryans of India though 
delighting in the pleasures of sublunar life, could not >shut 
their eyes to the stern necessity of leaving it. Birth and 
death are inseparably connected, and death’s companion 
[mviyuhcaidlm] is man. As everyone must relinquish this life, 
one should leave it as late as possible, after having enjoyed 
it for the longest possible time, i.e.^ for a period of at least 
one hundred years. The hymns of the Egveda prefer in 
consequence the breaths of air in this world to the still 
features of death and to the uncertain fate of the next life. 
Death however, cannot be avoided, and the dead must be 
disposed of. In the earliest stages of Aryan society" these 
eventualities had been taken into consideration. Both 
burying and burning the dead were generally resorted to, 
and a distinction is made between burnt [agnidagdka), 
and unburnt {aiiagnidagdha \ see BgvTida, X, 15, 11, 14), 

13. Daitvoragaisca biiujyante Patalantaragocaraih ; 
patalaiiam adlias caste visnor ya tamasi tannh. 

Besides other Piiraiima see Qanidapv.ram^ I, 57, whose third sloka 
differs in the description of Patala; 

3. Krsna sTiHariina pita ^arkara sailakancana 
bhnmayas tatra daiteya vasanti ca bhujangamah. 
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or buried Manes.^^® Besides these the Atharvanaveda 
(XVIIIj 2, 34) mentions two other Manes, calling them 
■jparopta and iiddhita.'^^^ In various hymns of the B/gveda 
we find allusions to these ceremonials, as well as lengthy 
descriptio3is of the proceedings observed on such occa- 
sions. Professor von Eoth has in the treatise quoted 
above given with annotations a classical GJ-erman transla- 
tion of the 18th hymn of the 10th Maiidala of the Egveda, 
which describes most probably the burial of a Ksatriya, 
As it is a very important and significant hymn, I give it in 
the English translation of Mr. R, T. H. Griffith: 

1. ‘-Go hence, 0 Death, pursue thy special pathway 

apart from that which gods are wont to travel. 

To thee I say it who hast eyes and hearest ,* touch 
not our olfspring, injure not our heroes. 

2. As ye hare co7ue effacing Mrityn’s footstep, to 

farther times prolonging your existence, 

May ye be rich in children and possessions, cleansed, 
puritied, and meet for sacrificing. 

3. Divided from the dead are these, the living : now 

is our calling on the gods successful, 

We have come forth for dancing and for laughter, 
to farther times prolonging our existence. 

4. Here I erect this rampart for the living ; let none 

of these, none other, reach this limit. 

May they survive a hundred lengthened autumns, 
and may they bury Death beneath this mountain. 

5. As the days follow days in close succession, as with 

the seasons duly come the seasons, 

See Jacob Grimm Veber das Verhrennen der DeicAew, Berl. Acad., 
1849 j G. Roth Die Toddcnbestattiing im indischen AUerthuniy in the Zeii- 
schrift der Deatschen MorgenUindisekeu Qesellschaft^ VoL VIII, 467 — 475; 
Max Muller Die Todtenhestattung hei den Brahmanen, ibidem Vol. IX', 
I— LXXXII ; Albrecht Weber Eine Legende des Qata^atha Brdhmana uber 
die strafende Yergeltung nach dem Tode^ ibidem^ pp. 237 — 243 ; Muir, 
Original Sanskrit Texts V, 284 ff ; and Heinrich Zimmer Altindisches 
Lehen, pp. 400—422. 

See Athao'vanaveda, XVIII, 2, 34: 

34. Ye nikhilta ye paropta ye’ dagdha ye coddhital;! 
sarvrirastan agna a vaha pitfn ha vise attave. 

See The Symns of the Rigveda, translated by Ralph T. H, Grifiitii, 

Tou ly, pp. 137— m 


'if* ^ *5£ , 
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As each successor fails not Ms foregoer, so form the 
lives of these, 0 great Ordainer. 

6. Live your fuU lives and find old age delightful, all of 

you striving one behind the other. 

May Twashtar, maker of fair things, be gracious, 
and lengthen out the days of your existence. 

7. Tiet those xinwidoived dames with noble husbands 

adorn themselves with fragi'ant balm and unguent. 

Decked with fair jewels, tearless, free from sorrow, 
first let the matrons pass into their houses. 

8. Bise, come unto the world of life, O woman ! come, 

he is lifeless hy -whose side thou liest. 

Wifehood with this thy husband was thy portion, 
who took thy hand and wooed thee as a lover. 

9. From his dead hand I take the bow he carried, that 

it may be our power and might and glory, 

There art thou, there; and here with noble heroes 
may be o’ercome all hosts that fight against us. 

10. Betake thee to the lap of earth the mother, of earth 

far-spreading, very kind and gracious. 

Young dame, wool-soft unto the guerdon- giver, may 
she preserve thee from destruction’s bosom. 

11. Heave thyself, earth, nor press thee downward 

heavily ; afford him easy access, gently tending him. 

Earth, as a mother wraps her skirt about her child, 
so cover him. 

12. Now let tlie heaving earth be free from motion ; yea, 

let a thousand clods remain above him. 

Be they to him a home distilling fatness, here let 
them ever be his place of refuge. 

13. I stay the earth from thee while over thee I place 

this piece of earth. May I be free from injury. 

Here let the fathers keep this pillar firm for thee, 
and here let Yama make thee an abiding-place. 

14. Even as an arrow’s feathers, they have laid me down 

at day’s decline. 

My parting speech have I drawn back as *twere a 
courser with the rein.” 

This liymn stows us the relations and friends assembled 
round the corpse, with the widow sitting in the centre 
of the group. The head-man stands at the side of the dead 
near the lighted altar, and requests Death to spare the living 
survivors. For this purpose he places a stone between 
the mourners and the de^^. as a frontier-mark between 
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the realm of death and the land of the livings and Death, who 
is in possession of the dead, is not allowed to overstep that 
boundary. Moreover, the hope is expressed that none of 
the mourners be removed from life before their time. The 
married friends of the widow whose husbands are still 
alive, and who, dressed in festive gai’ments, do not show 
any sign of grief, present their libation to the departed. 
When the widow has performed the last sad duty she owes 
to her hxrsband, she is asked to sever herself from the dead, 
and, the bond between them being dissolved, she leaves 
her dead husband and returns to the living.^^s After 
this the bow is taken from the hand of the corpse, to be pre- 
served for the use of the community. The body is then 
committed to the earth, and when the grave is closed, the 
earth is asked to lie softly over the dead and not to press 
on him. With a prayer that this participation in the burial 
may not hurt him, the head-man commits the departed to 
the care of the Pitrs and to the protection of Yamato 
secure for him a seat in heaven. 

The famous funeral hymn addressed to Agni commences 
in Mr. Griffith’s translation as follows : ® ^ ^ 

1. Barn Mm not up, nor quite consume Min, Agni : let 

not hiB bod^ or liis skin be scattered. 

0 Jatavedas, wken thou hast matured him, then 
send him on his way unto the Fathers. 

2, When thou hast made him ready, Jatavedas then do 

thou give him over to the Fathers. 

When he attains unto the life that waits him, he will 
obey the Deities’ commandment. 


Prof, von Both observes loco citato, p. 4^75, that this request made 
to the widow to leave her dead husband, contains a clear refutation of the 
assertion of the Brahmans, that the Veda orders the self-cremation of the 
widow. 

Compare about the burial RgvUa, Yll, 89, 1 ; Atharva^avdda, Y, 30, 14 ; 
XVIII, 2, 25, 52 ; XVIII, 3, 70, etc. 

32 7 JS.ijmiis of the Rigvdda, X, 16, Vol. IV, pp. 132, 133. 

Compare Dr. Muir’s Original SansTcrit Texts, V, pp. 297, 298, and 
AtharvnnavMa, XVIII, 2, etc. 
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3. The sun receive thine eye, the wind thy spirit; go, 

as thy merit is, to earth or heaven. 

Go, if it he thy lot, unto the waters ; go make thine 
home in xdants with ail thy members. 

4. Thy portion is the goat ; with heat consume him ; let 

thy fierce flame, thy glowing splendour, himi him, 

With thine auspicious forms, 0 Jatavedas, bear this 
man to the region of the pious. 

5. Again, 0 Agni, to the Fathers send him, wdio oifered 

in thee, goes wdth pur oblations. 

Wearing now life let him increase his ohspriug ; let 
him rejoin a body, Jatavedas. 

While the inanimate body is thus committed to the 
covering earth or the burning fire^ the incorporeal portion 
goes to that other world to which the virtuous or sinful acts 
o£ the person consign him. Various hymns acknowledge 
the existence of a future life, where rewards are obtained 
for the good deeds performed on earth, and punishments are 
meted out for crimes committed in this world ; in fact the 
immortality of the soul forms part of the creed of the 
Vedic religion.*^ 2 8 Preceded by the sacrificial he-goat and 
protected by Pusan, the soul wanders through dense dark- 
ness a long and tedious way, until it reaches the final goal 
and arrives at the region of the blessed, after crossing in a 
boat the river which lies between both spheres. 

The solemn and simple funeral rites of the Vedic times 
gradually changed and became more and more complicated 
and intricate, as the priestly powers of the Brahmans 
increased. Transmigration, a new article of faith apparent- 
ly unknown to the Vedic people, became the chief dogma 
of Brahmanic religion, which also enforced widow-burning, 
it cannot be contended, however, that the later Brahman 
priests invented and introduced this cruel custom, which 
must have been known, though perhaps not observed, in 
Vedic times, as it was also practised by other kindred Aryan 
races. 
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The custom of biiryiDg the dead was abandoned and only 
followed ill the case of rery young children and holy her- 
mits. Gremation of the body was introduced into general 
use^ and the ceremonial fashioned accordingly . For the sup- 
port of the ghosts of the Preta or deceased^ and of the 
Fathers^ or PitrS;, food must be supplied^ and this is offered 
in the shape of balls consisting' of rice and flour. 

Also libations of water (udaka) must be poured out for the 
refreshment of the Pitrs, and as this duty devolves on 
the nearest relations, they are respectively called Bapindas 
and SamanOdakas. The custom now is, as soon as a man 
has died, for his son or next heir to place six rice-balls 
at six different places. The first is deposited, at the 
place where death has occurred, this ball is called Sara, the 
second at the house door is known as Panthriy the third is 
laid where four I’oads meet and named the fourth 

is placed where the corpse is set down and Btjled Bhuta, the 
flfth or Sadhaka is put where the firewood is heaped to- 
ether, and the sixth or PrUa where the bones are collected. 
The first four pipdas are respectively devoted to the Bhu- 
midevata, Vastudevata, Bhota and to the Dasadisas (ten 
regions).^ 

After all the prescribed ceremonies of the funeral 
necessary for cleaning the corpse, leaving the death-house, 
carrying the body to the burning-place, together with the 
muttering of the indispensable Mantras, have been per- 
formed, the corpse is duly cremated. On the first morn- 
ing after the funeral a human figure, representing the 

See II, 5, 40 — 53. 

48. Sac] eva niaranastlinne dvari catvarake tatka 
■ ‘ risriime kaHthacayaiie tatlia saficayane khaga. 

f 49. Mrtistiiane save nama bhilmis tasyati devata 

/ panfclio dySri bliavat tena prita gyad vastudevata. 

I 50, Oatvare kheoaras tena tiisyed bhntadidevatii 

I visrame bliiitasanjno^ yam tustas tena diso dasa. 

I oitayara sSdhaka iti saficitati preta ucyate, 
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deceased^ is made of eartb and some food; sucli as rice Hour; 
is thrown over it. After this is done; it is again destroyed 
while Mantras are uttered, and the mourners return home. 
When arrived here Findas or rice-balls are offered, to 
the PtUcLj or ghost of the departed; who is now represent- 
ed by a stone (pasaria); which is buried in a small pit; 
made for this purpose near the house. One rice-ball is 
offered every morning during ten dayS; wdiile loose rice (bali ) 
is presented in the evening. Another stone should be 
buried on the bank of running water; as a rule under 
the shade of an Asvattha tree. No Pinda; but Vasodaka 
(cloth-water) and Tiludaka (gingili-seed water); are offered 
to this stone. Whether the whole ceremony iS; as cir- 
cumstances permit; performed in one, three or ten dayS; 
the libations of the V^asodaka and Tilodaka in the evening 
must coincide in number with the offerings of the Pindas in 
the morning. During the first year a memorial service is held 
every month. The ten previously mentioned Pii^dasare offered 
mainly in order to supply the Px’eta with a hody {prUasanraj^ 
yUtanamnra) with which he has to appear before Yaina in 
order to receive the judgment due to him for his deeds 
when alive. Half of the oblation is devoted to the con- 
struction of this body, one-fourth to the servants of A'amU; 
and the remaining fourth is intended as nourishment to be 
consumed by the spirit of the dead. The formation of the 
Pretakmm^ which is a true miniature likeness of the de- 
ceased; proceeds according to the Grarudapurai^a in the fol- 
lowing manner, Other accounts contain slight variations. On 
the first day the crown of the head is formed; on the second 
ears, eyes and nose; on the third neck; shoulders; arms and 
chest ; on the fourth navel; private parts and buttocks ; on 
the fifth kneeS; shanks and legs ; on the sixth all the en- 
trails ; on the seventh the veins ; on the eighth the teeth 
and hair ; on the ninth the seminal fluids ; on the tenth the 
body has been completely formed; btit; the Preta is by this 
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time ravenously hungiy^ an extraordinarily large Pinda 
must be given, to satisfy liis appetite. ^ ^ In consequence 
a large lieap of cakes, food of all kinds, the Prabhutabali^ 
is on the tenth day in a funeral procession carried to the 
waterside, and throwm into the water. It is not necessary 
that the ten Pindas should be offered daily; they may 
be offered all at once o.u. the tenth day, as is the custom 
ii.i Griizerat. The main thing is that they are offered, for 
unless and until they are offered the poor Preta hovers 
over the burning place and wanders restless over the 
surface of the earth. On the eleventh day the Narayanabali 
is offered, and a bull (mlavrsa) and a heifer (vatsatarl) are 


See Garudajmrana, II, VI, 31—37 : 

31. Dina 111 dasa yan pindiin kiirvantyatra sutadayah 
pratyahaiii te vibbajyante caturbhagaili kbagottama. 

32. Bhagadvayeiia debas syiit trtlyena yamanngah 
ti'pyanti hi caturthena svayam apyiipajivati, 

33. Aboratrais tii navabliir deho nispattim apnuyat 
siras tvadyena pindeaa pretasya kriyate tatha. 

34. Dvifcryena fcu kartiaksiniisikas tu sainasatab 
gala m sabhn j avaksa m si trtiyeiia fcath ii. kramat . 

35. Caturtbeiia ca piwdeiia Trlbhilingagudani ca 
Jamijaiighe tatlia piidaii paucamena tu sarvada. 

36. Sarvainarmani sai^theiia saptamona tu nadayah 
dantaldmanyastamena Firyantu navamena ca. 

37. Dasaiuena tu pfiriiatram trptata ksudviparyayah 

To the snnra of the SinrtiratQaka..ra (Evaiu anvaham dattaih pinclaib 
pretakrtih smaryafce) the Sndhfvildcana VI (M.S. leaf 1351) remarks : 
Pratiiame’hani yat pindam tena mdrdhabhijayate, 
caksussrotre nasika ca dvitiye’hani jayate, 

Bhnjau vaksas tatha giTva trtiye’hani jayate, 
nadisthtinam giidam iiiigam caturtheTiani jayate. 

Urii tu pahcarae jheyau sa;stiie carma prajayate 
Baptame tu sira.s sarvu jayante natra sarhsayah. 

Astame tu krte pinde sarvaromauyauantaram 
navame viryasampattir dasame ksutpariksayah. 

Dasame ca tu piydena trptib pretasya jayate 
asaucante tatassamyak piadadanam samapyate. 

Tatra sraddham pradatavyam sarvavaraesvayam vidhih 
ekdcldistat pisacatvam pitrtvam pindayogatah. 
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let loose; which ceremony is called ¥rsatsarja7ia. For sui- 
cides no pindas ai^e offered daring the ten dayS; but the 
i^drayanabali is performed on the eleventh.^ When the 
Sapindlkarana has been performed on the twelfth day the 
deceased becomes, so far as his x’elations on earth are con- 
cerned, a Pitr, Up to the performance of the ten pii;idas 
the dead remains a Preta, through the Narayanabali he 
becomes a Pisaca, and by the Sapindlkarana he is promoted 
to the position of a Pitr. Here again it is not necessary to 
perform all these ceremonies within the space of twelve 
days, but as life is uncertain, and difficulties may after- 
wards arise, it is thought better to begin and finish with 
them as quickly as possible* The Sapindlkarana may thus 
be performed on the 12th or 45th day, or after six or 
twelve months. There are sixteen Sraddha,.s to be 
observed, the 9 Sraddhas (navasraddhani) are made while 
the deceased is still a Preta, on the 1st, 3rd, 5 th, 7th, 9th 
day, and on the 1 Ith day when a Pisaca.^®"' However, I 
may remark here, that the term Pisdca is never pronounced 
in the funeral ceremony. 

When the Pretasarwa has been duly formed, the deceased 
sufficiently equipped for his journey to Yama, sets <uit 
on it, but he arrives in the town of Yama only in the course 
of the second year. If no pindas are given, Yama pro- 
vides the Pi’eta with a body, which in consequence of the 

® ^ ^ See Qar‘wiapu7*ana or II, VI, 39 — 46 about Suicides and V'T^wisarjana : 

39. Nimittam durmrtim krtvayadi narayatio balih 
ekadasahe kartavyo vrsotsargo’pi tatra vai. 

® ^ “ See ihidenif 48 — 53 : 

48. Bvadasa pratimagyani adyam sanmasikam tathsi 
sapiridikaraaali caiva trtiya so^asx mata. 

49, Dvadasabe tripaks© ca sanmase masike’bdike 
trtiyam soc]asim enam vadanti matabhedata}). 

See 'iHdem, 7l : 

Pratbame’hni trtiye va.paHcame saptame tatba 
navamaikadase oaiva navaSraddham prakirttitam. 
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tronbles it undergoes ouits journey toYain a is generally called 
Yutanamrira, After serving bis due term of punislimeBt in 
hell^ tlie deceased reappears as a Preta on earth roaming 
about it in hunger and thirsty disturbing and harassing the 
living. The dead^ for whom the prescribed Pindas have been 
spent^ wanders the same road as the others, but under far 
better conditions, as he has obtained a proper Pretasarira. 
He has first to pass the Vaitaram river, which is a hundred 
yojanas broad, and filled with pus and blood. To cross 
this stream he has to present to the boatmen a cow as 
his fare."' By this time six months have gone, and the 
wanderer arrives in the seventh month at the town Bahva- 
'pada (great misfortune) ^ hence he starts and reaches in 
the eight Nanakrandapuray the city of manifold crying 
here he stays for a month, weeping and lamenting when 
he thinks of his charming wife and the pleasant home he 
has left behind in the tenth he reaches Sutaptana- 


33^ See 123— 127 : 

123. Vrajatas tatra marge fcu tatra Vaitaraiai subliii 
satayojaiiavistirna pdyasonxtasaBkula 

324. Ayati tatra drs\'axtte navika clMvaradayah 

te vadanti pi^adatta ganr yadi VaitaranI tvaya 

325. Nflivam eiiam samai*oha snkhenottara vai nadim 
tatra yena pradatta gauli sa sukkenaiva tarn taret. 

126. Adayi tatra gbrsyeta karagrahantu navikaih 
ukhaih kakair vrkoltikais tiksnatuadair vittidyate. 

127. Mantijanam kitam daBam ante Vaitaraiu kkaga 
datta xxapam daket sarrani mama lokantu s.a nayet. 

See 128: 

128. Saptame masi samprapte xxnre Bakvapade mrtak 

vrajate sodakam bkixljtTa piadam vai saptamasikam . 
2 3*5 See ihidemy 131 : 

131. Masyastame diikkkade tu pure bhuktvatka sodakam 
pi M dam X3rayatyasan tarksya NanSkrandapiire tatak. 

2 37 See ihicleon, 132, 133 ; 

133. Narame masi d at tarn vai Nanakrandapiire tatak 
pindam asnati karunam nanjikraBdan kardfcyapi. 
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gara^^ ^ ^ which appears to be a very hot place ; at the end 
of the eleventh he comes to the town Raudra ; ^ ^ ® and when 
the twelfth month is completed^ he arrives at Sitadhya, 
which is situated near Yama^s town^ Samyamana.^^^ 
The residence of Tama he approaches in the second year. 
It must not be forgotten that the PrUasarim is able to 
accomplish his journey only if the necessary Piiidas are 
offered to him. Yama himself is surrounded by thirteen 
servants who are called Sravana.^'^'^ According to the 
good or bad character of the Preta^ Yama presents a 
pleasant or terrible aspect. To the bad he shows a face 
with horrible tusks^ and with a terrible frown ; he is covered 
with mouths that are deformed and frightful ; he is afflicted 
with hundreds of diseases ; a stick leans against his stout 
arm and he carries a noose in his hand ; so that he ex- 
hibits altogether a hideous aspect. 

To the good;, however, he appears in quite a different form, 
kind and friendly, with rings adorning his ears, a crown 
on his head, and carrying along with him prosperity. ^ ^ ^ 

^ ® ^ See iUdemf 134 j 134 *. 

134. Dasame masi dattam vai Sutaptanagaram tatah 
sarannevani vilapate halahatihatah pathi. 

See ibidem^ : 

136. Dasame masi pitidadi tatra blinktva. prasarpati, 

mase caikadaSe purae puram Eaudram sa gacokati. 

Seeihidenii 140: 

140. Nyunabdikanoa yacobraddham tatra bliunkte suduhkhitab 
samp ur we tn tato varse Sitadbyam nagaram vrajet. 

See 145 : 

145. Trayddasa pratiharalj ^ravana nama tatra vai 

sravanah karmatas tusyantyanyatlia krodham apuiiyuh. 

See^Wem, 11, 6, 147: ' ' ‘ ' 

147. Dam§trakaralavadanam bbrnkutidaruiaakrtini, 

virupair bhisaaair vakbrair vrtam vyadhisataih prabhiim 
datidasaktamahabahum pasabastam subbairavain. 

See ibadem, II, 6, 149 : 

149. Ye bu punyakrtas tatra te pasyanti yamam tad?i 

saumya ki'tim kuadalinam mattlimantam dhrtasri 5 "ani j 
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Yama; the son of Saranyu and ot V ivasvat, tne cwin- 
brother of Yami, whose offer to marry him he refused as 
immoral, nowhere appears in the Veda as a judge of 
the dead, and the punishment of the bad is no concern of his. 
He is mentioned as the first man that died and found 
the way to the other world, to which he eventually guides 
other mortals. His messengers among men are two hoiii- 
ble dogs, which strike terror into those who behold them 
and which everybody tries to avoid and to pass by. In 
the Puranas and in other later works Yama appears as the 
judge of the dead. The distance from this world to the 
residence of Yama, amounts to 86,000 yOjanas,®'*'* and 
the making of this journey is the first trial the dead have to 
undergo. The good already experience now the fruit of their 
good actions, for they are supplied with all they want and 
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who resemble their master in dreadful ugliness^ begin to 
roar in a frightful manner. ^ ^ Citragupta then reads out the 
judgment at which he has arrived after a careful examina« 
tion of the record which he has kept of the good and bad 
actions of the deceased, a judgment which displays even- 
handed justice. Accordingly the good set out for heaven, 
and the bad are pushed into hell, each to reside in their 
respective ’places among the gods, pitrs, men, or the 
damned, until they rejoin once more the living world, in a 
shape previously assigned to theni.^^^ The more modern 

® Another reading lias in' aloka 47, 22 instead of 32. BeeVyhamin- 
XXIX, 47— 50 : 

47. PralayaTnbudanirghosd ailjaniidHsaoiaprabbal.i 
vidjutprabliayudhair bhimo dvatriin sadbh ujasaib y uiuh, 

48. Yojanatrayavistaro raktakso dirgbanasikab 
daiiish'akaraiavadano vupitulyaYildcanal), 

43. Mrtyujvarridibliir yuktas Citraguptd vibbisanah 
sarve diitasca garjanfci yaniatiilyavibhlsauah. 

50. Tatd braviti tan sarviin kampamanainsca papinah 
socatah svani karmaai Citragupto yamajnaya. 

Compare Gancda^puram, II, 19, 6 : 

6. Saptadhanyasya danena prito clba-rmadhYajd biiavet. 
tatra gatva pratihard brnte tasya stiblKisubbam. 

See Garudapurana, II, 19, 14 — 16: 

14. Evam Iqdena sampasyet sa aarab krtakarmayn. 
daivikim paitrkim yonim mannslm vatba narakini. 

15. Lbarmarajasya vacauan ninktir bhavati va tatab 
manusyatvam tatab prapya suputrab piitratani vrajet 

16. Yatha yatba krtani karma tam tarn yonim vrajeii narab 
tat tatbaiva ca bbiifijano vicaret sarvalokatab. 

See also Vrhanmradlya, XXIX, 57 — 61 : 

57. Dbarmarat paksapiitantn na karoti lii he Jaiuih 
vicax*ayadhvam yiiyam tad yusmabhis caritam pnru. 

58. Daridre’pi ca mdrkbe ca pandite va sriyanvite 
ad by 5 vapi ca dhire va samavarti yamab snirfcab. 

59. Citragnptasya tad vakyam totva te papinas tacla 
socantali svani karmani tusnim ti?thanti nilcalab. 

60. Yamajhakarinas sarve candadya ativegitah 
narakesu ca tan sarvan praksipantyativegitah. 

61. Snddhakarmapbalan te tu bhnktvante papalesatah 
mahitalanca samprapya bhavanti sthavara day ab. 
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iloctrine carefully recognises three kinds of spheres into 
which the soul of the deceased enters^ those of Final 
Beatitude; Heaveii; and HelK In the first sphere 
Brahman is reached by the Bevayana^ in the second the 
ascent to the Moon takes place by the PitryUna ; and 
the eyentual descent from it is performed in the reverse 
manner. The difference in the conditions between the two 
stations may be briefly defined as that existing between 
niryuna and sagiuia (see pp. 387 — 90; 411). With Brah- 
man he remains until the end of the Kalpa,; after which he 
is reborn ; in Heaven and Hell he passes the prescribed 
period until his reappearance on cartli. As a Sannydsrii 
is believed to obtain ALolc, sa or Final Beatitude after his 
death; the otherwise obligatory ten Findas are not offered 
after his burial. 

The difficulties which beset this subject are considerable; 
not only on account of its nature; but also on account of the 
obscure language in which it is discussed. I think it there- 
fore advisable to say a few words in explanation of an 
expression which is often used in connexion with this topic. 
This is the word Aiivdhika, which is in various writings 
used in difi’ereut senses. Its first meaning is iransporf- 
aide. In such a sense it already occurs in KaiylUds SotraS; 
when lie contends that the body is not necessarily a gross 
ouG; for there exists also a transportable one. This is com- 
posed of three of the five elements that form the living 
body (see p. 406) ; they are the last three : tejas light; vctyib 
air; and akuia ether; which rise npwardS; while prthwl 
earth; and d-pah water; go downwards. This dtivakika 
body is strictly reserved for men and is never imparted 
to other living beings.^ In the BrahmasQfcras of Dvai- 


Comi^arc Snbhagavata^ IJy 2, 21, 22, and Brhadaramja'kdpanisad 

Vb2, 2. 

Bee Kapila-Shtrff, Y, 103: ‘‘ Ka stlullatn iti niyama ativahikasyapi 
vidyamanat viU.’ * 
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payana we find tlie Ativahikas mentioned again in tke 
aphorism “ Transfortable through their sign ” and Sankara- 
carya expresses a donbt whether this term applies in the 
Upanisads to the signs of the Road {margacihna which the 
spiritual body has to traverse after death), or to the places 
of enjoyment Qihogahhimi) , or to the leaders of the wander- 
ing spirits (liSiaro In the Ghmddgya- ■ 

Erhaduranyalia-Upanisads it is connected with certain 
stages, through which the ghost of the deceased has to pass 
in order to obtain Eiual Beatitude or HeavenA*^' To the 
first the pious or knowing (jMnin) is led by the northern 
way, while he who is only practising his work (/caraim), 
reaches the second by the southern road. The deities on this 
southern path presiding over smoke [dhhma), mght {rUtn), 
the dark fortnight {aparapah^a) , the sis southern months 
{^addahsinayancmasah), the sphere of the Manes {pitrma), 
and ether [aliasa], lead him on, until the not yet beatified 
spirit reaches the moon [cmdramas] where the Gods use 
him. To Final Beatihide on the other hand the pious are 
guided under the safe conduct of the genius of the rays of 
light {arcis), day {ahan), the bright fortnight {apuryamafia- 
pahsa), the six northern months {sadudagayanamasah), the 
year (samvatsara), sun {dditya), moon (candramas) and 
lightning (wdi/Mi), whence a not-human personage leads 
him to Brahman.® ® ^ 

Seo Ynchaspatya, p. 653, about this statement from the Vismidharma : 
Ativahikasanjiio’ sau deho bhavati Bhargava 
kevalam tan laanusyaBam nanyesam praninam kvacit. 

= s ‘ See BrahmasStra XV, ^ 4 : Ativahikas taUifigat. The Commentary 
of Sakhamcarya remarks about it : » Tesvevarciradisu sarii&yah kim etani 
maroucihuanyuta bhogabhiimayo’tha va netaro gantraam iti.” 

3 5% See 01^nddgyopanisad,V,10,l-4,i “ Tadya ittbam vidulj ye oemo 
raaye sraddha tapa ityupdsate te’roisam abhisambhavantyaroiso har ahna 
apfiryaiuanapaksam apnryamanapaksad yan ^a^udaiiiieti masamstan (1) 
masebhyas saAvatsaram saravatsarad adityam adityao oandramasam oan- 
dramaso vidyutam tatpuru§0’nianavas sa enan brahma gamayatyesa 
devayanah panfcha iti (2); Athayaime gi-ama istapurte dattam ityupaaate 
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We see tliiis a peculiarly devised processioia, in whicli 
one presiding genius leads the spectral body from this stage 
to tlie next. Thou gli the Vedic poets had already admitted^ 
as previously iiientioned, a division of heaven similar to 
that of the earth into three spheres^ in the highest of which 
the Manes dwell, these simple conceptions no longer 
satisfied the imagination of later generations.*""^ 

Ativahika indicates also the body with which a spirit 
enters into all the three places, whether he obtains mok§a^ 
ascends to heaven," or is hurled into hell; and, lastly, it 
denotes a soul sojourning in helL^^^' 


dhnmam abliisambhavanti dhiimacl ratrim ratrer aparapaksam apara- 
paksad yan saddak^iaeti masamstan naite saravatsaram abliiprapnuvanti 
(3) ; Masebbyah pitrlokam pitrlokad akasam akasac candramasam esa somo 
rajataddevanilin annam fcam deva bhaksayanti (4) .” Continued on p. 551. 

The expression hhaksayanti does here not mean eat but use (enjoy) 
according to BahJcardcarya\s Commentary to this place : “ Kim tarhyupa- 
karanamatram devanara bhavanti te stripasiibhrtyadivat ; drstas canna- 
sabda upakai'anesu striy{3^nnani pasavo’nnam viso’nnam rajuam ityiidi. 

With respect to the presiding Deities consult ibidem .* Srutyantaradye ca 
satyam hiraHvagarbhakhj'aTn. npasatc to sarve^arcisam arcirabhimanilm 
devatam abhisambhavanti pratipadyante. 

Compare with the above given quotsitioii Chdndogydpani^adf IV, 15, 6, 
tmd Brhaddrajiyalidpanisad, Ylj — 16 ; and see p. 551. 

The Ativdhilcas are not always given in the same order and number ; so are, 
e.t/., now generally twelve diirahil'as mentioned as leading on the northern 
road to Pinal Beatitude (Mulcti). They are : the ray of light, or day, 
the bright fortnight, the six northern months, the year, the wind, the sun, 
the moon, lightning, Varuna, Indra and Dhatr j as indicated in the 
following sloka : 

Mukto’roirdinapurvapaksasadudahmasabdavatamsumad 

glauvidyudvai'unendradhatrmahitassimantasindhvaplutah. 

See abore, p. 275; Ef/reda, V, 60, 6; VII, 164, 11; Atharvanaveda^ 
XVIII, 2, 48. 

3 51 Compare among others the Commentary to Asvalayana’s Qrhyasuira, 
IV, 4, 8 ; Janumatre garte etavatkalam ativahikam sariram asthayahitagnih 
sam skaram pratiksate tato’smilldke dagdhah san avatan niskramya dhdmcna 
saha svargam etiti sruyate. 

See Vai jay anti, Lokapaladhyaya, 38 : 

Naraka jantavah prota yfityil apyativahikah 
prdtrih pardta vetala gandharvas sattvaka gmhah. 
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The number of the various pits of hell varies. The law- 
books of Maxiu and Yajnavalkya mention twenty -one by 
name; while the Yisi^upurana and Bhagavatapurana mention 
twenty-eight. The Garudapurapa goes so far as to speak 
of 84 lacs, or of 8;400;000 pits of helL'’^'" Into all these 
many dungeons sinners are thrown. According to the 
sin each has committed a particular cell is assigned to him. 
After he has expiated his sins in hell; he once more 
joins the living creation; but on doing so his previous Pre- 
tasaiTra disappears. The same fate overtakes also the 
spectral body which has left heaven to undergo rebirth in 
the world below. Unless the individual is born again as a 
Dvija or Aryan twiceborU; no Pindas ai^e offered for a 
Preta or Yatan&mrlm which arises at the death of any 
subsequent rebirth. This existence and change of the 
astral body of a departed creature is a very significant 
feature; helping uS; as it doeS; to appreciate the peculiar 
system of the Indian transmigration or SamsUra, It indi' 
cates an essential point where it is at variance with the 
Egj’-ptian dogma. 

As the body of every creature is liable to decomposition; 
as soon as tbe soul has left the body, particular care must 
be taken to keep the body as intact as possible, and to 


See Manavadhanna^astm, IV, 88—90: 

88. Tamisram andliai^misram maharauravarauravam 
narakam kalasatranca tnaLaixarakam eva ca. 

89. Saiijivatiam raaliavlcim tapanam sampi^atapaBam 
samhatanca sakakolam kudmalam piitirarttikam 

00. Loliasankum rjisaiica panthanam sal mail m naclim 
asipatravanancaiva lohadarakam eva ca. 

Compare Ydjnavalhyaj III, 222 — 224. These two lists do not altogether 
coincide in the names of the hells. 

Compare also Fismfpwnwa, II, 6, 2 — 6; Bhagavatapurana, Y, 26, 6,7; 
Qariidapurana, II, 4. 

The subject is likewise treated in VIr. FitzEdward Hall’s edition of H. H. 
Wilson’s translation of the Visfupuranta, Yol. TI, pp. 214, 215. 
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secure its preservation^ it has to be embalmed^^®^ because^ 
according* to the Egyptian religion^ the soul effects its 
reunion with the body, after it has returned from the sub- 
terranean regions, previously to its final absorption into 
Osiris. During its separation from the soul, the body 
pants for reunion with it and entreats the god of An 
(Heliopolis) to permit it to do so.^^® In India, on the 
other hand, the preservation of the body was never re- 
garded as a matter of religious importance. In fact 
the body by being buried or burnt was delivered over 
to destruction; and allowed to resolve into the various 
elements which composed it. Whether the corpse was 
buried, or whether it was burnt, the dissolution into 
its component elements was the main object. 

After the earthly body had been disposed of, it was deemed 
necessary to provide the shelterless soul with an artificial 
raiment, and through the agency of oblations and mantras 
a counterfeit substitute of the body was produced. In the 
case of pious sages, who, renouncing the pleasures of life, 
end their days in deep contemplation, the offering of 
the Pii^idas becomes unnecessary, for they enter at once from 
this world into Final Beatitude or Moksa, and are thus until 
the end of the Kalpa exempted from the pangs of rebirth. 

There exists, therefore, from the very outset a great differ- 
ence between the Egyptian and Indian doctrines, though on 
many points they show a great deal of resemblance. 

Jfa, the Groddess of Truth, and Soros guide the soul of the 
deceased to the nether world, where it is laid in the scales 
and weighed by Anubis, Horos and Thoth, the last marking 
the result. Led by Horos, he then appears in the presence 
of Osiris, who, attended by his guards and surrounded 

® ® ^ See Booh of the Dead, chapter 154. The gross body, Ka and soul 
of the Egyptians have by some been compared with the sthula-, suhsma 
and hararana- sarira in Sanskrit. 

® ® ® See ibidem^ chapter 89. 
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by seventy 4wo judges, pronounces tlie final judgment. 
If tlie examination takes an unfavourable turn, and ends 
in a sentence of condemnation, tbe bead of tbe shade 
is cut off either by Set, Horos, or some demon. If behead- 
ing is not deemed a sufficient punishment, the guilty shade 
is thrown into an ever-flaming fire, which enveloping him 
burns continually. Awful and wonderfully variegated tor- 
tures are inflicted on the wicked, whom seventy-five hell-pits 
of various conditions are ready to receive. The most dread- 
ful punishment of all is, however, utter annihilation, or the 
so-called second death.^^® Life is on the contrary the 
most precious of all gifts, and Ra is therefore called 
life.3^0 

On the other hand, those who have escaped conviction do 
not at once reach the goal of highest bliss. They have to 
undergo purification by fire, pass through a series of por- 
tals beset with monsters which bar their progress, and 
escape dangers that threaten their existence. To over- 
come these perils and to deceive their enemies, the shades, 
imitating the example of Osiris, occasionally assume during 
their stay in these trying regions, which are known as 
Amenii, Teser or Glier-mder, forms of various animals, such as 
crocodiles, adders and hawks, a proceeding which may have 
been mistaken for a migration of the shade into some other 
body. Yet, as this temporary change in the external 
appearance of the shade only takes place in the nether- 
world, and does riot imply a rebirth on the surface of the 
earth, it differs from the transmigration of souls and can- 
not be taken as identical with it. It is true that the de- 
ceased appears in a certain picture in the shape of a pig, 
when escorted on a bark by the two dog-headed apes of Thoth, 
but as this voyage is subsequent to the judgment passed by 
Osiris on the dead, the ship conveys him most probably to an 


gee ibidem f OIX, 11. 

gee ibidem, OltXI, and elsewhere. 
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infernal place of torture^ and not to the earth to appear there 
as a pig. The soul of the cleansed shade is on the other hand 
nltimately reunited with his body, in order to return to life 
and to be for ever merged into Osiris,^ ® ^ While the most 
ancient Egyptian records do not contain any evidence for 
the dogma of Transmigration, whether Metempsychosis or 
Metensomatosis,'*^®^ prevailing among the Egyptians of old, 
it may yet be possible that some doctrines embracing it, 
may at one time or other at a later period have found access 
into Egypt. At all events we have it on the authoiuty of 
Herodotos, that the Egyptians not only maintained that 
Demeter and Dionysos (Isis and Osiris) ruled in the nether- 
regions, but that the soul of man w^as also immortal, and that, 
after the destruction of the body it entered into that of 
another animal, and, after assuming the forms of all beings 
that exist on earth, in water and in the air, it took again 
the shape of man ; such a rotation being completed in the 
space of three thousand years. ® ^ ^ Pythagoras — though not 
named by Herodotos, who intentionally abstained from 
mentioning any Greek writers as having borrowed this 
doctrine from the Egyptians but published it as their own — 
is generally regarded as having imbibed his knowledge 
on this point during his stay in Egypt. This is possible, 
even px-obable, but not certain. The religious preservation 
of the body by embalment and the annihilation of the 
sinner by the second death, is in my opinion, frima facie 
incompatible with the doctrine of transmigration. The 
fact of the corpse being preserved with the object of 

Compare The History of Mgy^ptian Religion by Dr. 0. P. Thiele, 
London, 1882, pp. 67 — 73, mdChaldean Magic by Fr, Lenormant, pp.Bls — 86. 

aes diflcerence between Metempsychosis and Metensomatosis is 
that- the former term is applied to express the wandering of a soul into 
other human foodies or the wandering of different souls into one foody, while 
Metensomatosis implies either the confinement of a soul in another 
natural foody, or the migration of a soul into different bodies. 

See Herodotosp II, 123. 
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securing to tlie soul^ during its infernal wanderings, its 
legitimate liabitation on earth, precludes the assumption 
of the existence of a belief in a transmigration of the soul 
into different living bodies. 

With respect to the statement of Herodotos, we must 
bear in mind that the cost of embalming and the ability 
to secure the permanent protection of the embalmed body 
require not only very considerable means, but also a 
powerful influence extending beyond the grave ; such as 
only a few distinguished persons in the whole nation could 
possess, if we except the king who in ancient Egypt united 
with his oflS.ce that of high priest also. In these cir- 
cumstances it is quite possible that in course of time dis- 
satisfaction spread in Egypt with a religion which, at the 
expense of the many poor, favoured the few rich. Though 
we do not possess any historical records in proof of such a 
movement, there exist indications which suggest the possi- 
ble existence of such a commotion, which, if it took place, 
was probably encouraged by the priests, who were jealous 
of the royal ascendancy. A complication of this kind would 
be favourable for the adoption and spreading of a faith, 
which promised eternal life to every one and opened to 
the poor and oppressed the prospect of a future life with a 
change for the better and the assurance of ultimate bliss, 
I do not believe, however, that the Egyptian religious 
belief, exercised a direct influence on India. On the other 
hand it is necessary to refer to Egypt in order to show by 
a juxtaposition of the systems current in both countries, 
the material differences which existed between them.^®^ 

If we now return to India, we find that among the ma- 
jority of non-Indian scholars the opinion prevails, that 
though the Veda clearly contains the doctrine of a life 
after death, and admits the immortality of the soul, it does 


»*** See above, pp, 283, 284. 
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nowhere hint at the transmigration of souls. This opinion 
was nearly forty years ago expressed by Professor Albrecht 
Weber. Professor Paul Deussen has adhered to it in his 
system of the Vedanta^ and it has lately been again 
confirmed by Professor Zimmer.®®^ While this view is 
taken by European Orientalists^ I must not conceal the fact 
that the Brahmanic priests and pandits entirely disavow it. 
They contend on the contrary that the idea of transmigration 
is found in the Egveda already; and especially in Egveda 
X; 16; 3. Indeed the commentary ascribed to Sayaija clearly 
explains the former verse as referring to transmigration; 
and he does the same in his commentary to the Taittirl-- 
yaranyaha,^^^ This being the case, so much is clear; 


365 See Dr. A. Weber’s Legende des Satapatba Brahmana in tbe Zeit- 
schrifb der dei^tschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Yol. IX, p. 238 : ‘‘ In 
den Liedern des Eik ist nocli keine Spur der Seelenwanderung oder des 
Hasses der Einzelexistenz zu finden”} Bas System des Vedanta, von 
Dr. Pan! Deussen, Leipzig, 1883, p. 385 : Die alteste Ansicbt, wie sie in den 
Hymnen des Eigveda herrsoht, kennfc nocli keine Seelenwanderung ” j and 
AUindisches Lehen von Heinrich Zimmer, p. 408 : “ Von der spatern indis- 
chen Lehre der Seelenwanderung haben wir jedoch im Veda keine Andeu- 
tung.” On the other hand Sir Monier Williams remarks in his Religious 
Thoughts and Life in India, p. 281 : “ It is remarkable that in some passages 
of the hymns (X, 58, 7 j 16, 3) there are dim hints of a belief in the pos- 
sible migration of the spirit of the deceased into plants, trees and streams.” 

3 66 Compare Sayana’s commentary to Bgveda X, 16, 3 : ** He preta te 
tvadiyam caksur indriyam sdryam gaochatu prapnotu atma pranah vatam 
bahyam vayum gaochatu api ca tvam api dharmana sukrtena tatphalam 
bhoktum dyam ca atra ca sabdovikalparthe dyulokam va prthivim ca 
prthivim va gacoha prapnuhi, apo vantariksalokam gaccha prapnuhi yadi 
tatrantarikse hitam sthapitam te tava karmaphalam osadhisu sarlraib 
sariravayavaihpratitisthapratiti§thati.” Sayanacarya’s commentary to the 
same verse contained in the TaittiriyaranyaJca VI, 1, 22 is even more explicit ; 

He preta te tvadiyam caksuh indriyam suryam gacchatu, atma pranali 
bahyavaynm gacchatu, tvam api dharmana sukrtena tatphalam bhoktum 
dyulokam bhuldkah ca gaccha va jalam gaccha, caksuradindriyasamarth- 
yam punar dehagrahanaparyantam tattadadhisthatrdevata tvaya dyulo- 
kadisu sarire svikrte pascut tvam eva prapsyati. Yatra yasmin loke te 
tava hitam sukham asti, tatra gatva 6§adhisu pravisya taddvara pxtrdeha* 
matrdehau pravisya tatra tatrdoitani sarirani svikrtya tai^ garirail^ prati- 
sthito bhava. 
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that whatever may have been the idea of the Vedio seer on 
the subject of transmigration, whether he believed in it, or 
whether his words accidentally favoured an interpretation 
not intended by him, but afterwards applied to them, — the 
indigenous tradition corroborated by the accepted commen- 
tator, connects the above Vedic verses with the dogma 
of transmigration, a circumstance which seems either to 
have been entirely overlooked, or not treated with proper 
attention. This evidence of Sayana is by no means an 
unimportant matter, for though tradition may be wrong, 
it should not without sufficient cause be rejected as false 
and irrelevant, especially when no positive proofs exist 
to refute it absolutely. And here I have to mention a 
peculiar incident. The sage Yajmvalkya in -the Brhada- 
ranyakOpanisad is asked the question where is the dead 
person whose speech enters the fire, whose breath the air, 
whose eye the sun, whose mind the moon, whose ear the 
space, whose body the earth, whose self the ether, whose 
hairs of the body the shrubs, whose hairs of the head the 
trees, and whose blood and semen the water ? This pas- 
sage; though much enlarged, greatly resembles 5'gveda X, 

16, 3. Px’ofessor Paul Deussen, one of the most learned and 
thoughtful Sanskritists of the day, is inclined to re'oegniz,e'>. 
in this extract the genesis of the doctrine of the migration \ 
of the soul, and yet apparently does not apply a similar I 
meaning to the Vedic verse, where the same sentiment is 
likewise expressed, as Artabhdga had most probably this 
verse in mind when he asked his question.^ 

3®^ See Dr. Paul Deussen das System des Vedmta^ p. 406 : ‘‘ Zu dieser 
merkwiirdigen Stelle, in der wir, wre es scheint, die Genesis der Seelen- 
wanderungsleiire selbst vor Angen haven.” and Brhadaranyahdpamsad 
III, 2, 13; Yajnavaikyeti hovaca: yatrasya punisasya mrtasyagnim / 
yagapyeti vatam pranasoaksur adityam mauas caudram disah 
prthivim sariram akasam atmausadhir loaaaaui vauagpatin kesa 3-^ apsa 
Idhitanca retasca uidhiyate kvayam tada ptiru?o bhavatiti.” 

Compare p. 630. 
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I am myself in agreement with those who decide against 
transmigration being originally an article of the Yedic 
dogma^ but I take my stand on another ground^ for even if 
the two Yedic allusions should refer to the doctrine of 
Metempschychosis^ one must not forget that the portion of 
the Rgveda^ in which they are founds does not belong to the 
most ancient, but to a subsequent period already exposed to 
foreign influence. So much is at all events certain, that the 
idea of the peregrination of the soul through various bodies 
pervades the whole population of India and is expressed in 
its Lawbooks and Purai^ias.^^® Perhaps the earliest quota- 
tion of transmigration is contained in certain passages of the 
ChandOgyOpanisad and BrhadaranyakOpanisad, though the 
above mentioned term Ativahika which occurs in the Kapila- 
Sotras, may be understood as insinuating it. Brhadaranya- 
kOpanisad, the older, simpler and more concise of the two 
Upanisads, alludes to it in two places as follows. That very 
Self is Brahman, endowed with knowledge, mind, life, 
“ sight, hearing, earth, water, wind, ether, light and no light, 
desire and no desire, anger and no anger, right and wrong, 
^^and everything. If he is now endowed with this or that, 
this means, that according as he acts or behaves, thus he 
^‘becomes ; if he works good he becomes good, and if he 
works bad, he becomes bad ; he becomes pure by a pure 
deed, and bad by a bad one. They also say here, that 
man is endowed with desii'es, meaning, that what he 
desires, that he resolves, and what he resolves, that he 
^^does, and according to the deed he does, he gets. About 
this is a verse : On whatever object a man^s mind is 
intent to that he goes together with his deed, and after 
he has received the final reward of whatever deed he 
^^does here (in this world), he returns from that world to 
this world of action. So far as to him who desires, but 

Compare on this subject among others Afwnt I, 60, 117 j II, .201 5 
ZII, 39 — 51, 55-— 72 ; Adi^armn XC and Vknv^%rd^ II, C, 82, 38. 
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now about him who does not desire ; o£ Mm who not desir- 
mgj free from desires^ has obtained his desires^ or desires 
the Self^ the breath does not pass away^ bnt being Brah- 
“ man^ goes to Brahman.® ® ® 

Those who thus know this and those who worship in the 
forest faith and truthj they enter into the light of the 
•^^pyrej from the light to the day^ from the day to the 
'^bright fortnight, from the bright fortnight to the six 
northern months, from the months to the world of the 
^^Gods, from the world of the Gods to the sun, from the 
sun to the sphere of lightning ^ and a spiritual personage 
having appeared leads these with lightning endowed 
^'spirits to the world of Brahman. In these worlds of 
Brahman they live elevated for years ; for them there is 
no return. 

But those who conquer the worlds by sacrifice, liber- 
ality and penance they enter into the smoke of the pyre, 
^^from the smoke to the night, from the night to the dark 
fortnight, from the dark fortnight to the six southern 
months, from the months to the world of the fathers, 
from the world of the fathers to the moon, and having 
reached the moon, they become food. The Gods feed 
there on them, as the sacrificers feed on the king Soma, 
as he waxes and wanes. When, however, (the effect of 

® ® ® See BrhadaranyaJcdpanisad IV, 4, 5 — 6 ; Sa va ay am a tma brabma vijna- 
namayo manomaya^ prapamayas caksxirmaya^, srotrauiayali prthivimaya 
apoinayo vayuinaya akasamayas tejomayo’ tejomayah kamamayo’ kama- 
mayab krodhamayo* krodbamayo dharmamayo’dharmamayali sarvamayas 
tad yad etad idammayo* domaya iti yathakari yathacari tatha bhavati 
sadbakari sadhar bbayati papakari papd bbavati puayah panyena karmana 
bbavati papah papena ; atbo kbalvalmb kamamaya evayam parasa iti sa 
yatbakamo bbavati tatkratar bbavati yatkratur bbavati tatkarma kurute 
tad abbisampadyate. (6) Tadesa ^loko bbavati : Tad eva saktab saba 
karniaaaiti lifigam mano yatra nisaktam asya ; prapyantam karmaaas 
tasya yat kmceba karotyayam, tasmallokat ptmar aityasmai lokaya 
karmaiaa iti, nu kamayamano^ tbSkamayamaao yd* kamd niskama apta- 
kama atmakamd na tasya atkranianti Brabmaiva san Brabmapyeti. (6)” 
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their actions) passes away, they re-enter the ether, from 
the ether to the air, from the air to rain, from rain to 
earth, and having reached the air they hecome food. In 
a fire-like man they are again sacrificed, and are thence 
born in a fire-Hke woman. Eising upwards to the worlds, 
they thus surely revolve. Those who do not know these 
two paths, become worms, birds and serpents." 


>See ihidem, VI, 2, 15 — 16; “ Te yaevam etad vidiir ye cami aranye 
sraddham satyain upasate te’rcir abliisambiiavantyarciso’liai' ahna apur- 
yamanapa;k3am apuryamanapaksad yfin saiiinasan udaiiiuiditya eti mase- 
biiyo devalokain devalokfid adityam ildityad vaidyutam tan vaidyutrin 
puruso manasa etya brahinaldkan gamayati te tesu brahinalokesn parah 
paravato yasanti tesiim na punar ayrttili (15). Atha ye yajiiena daneiia 
tapasa lokan jayanti te dliumam abliisambhavanti dbizmad ratrini riitrer 
apaksiyamanapaksam apaksjyamawapaksad yan saHmasau daksinilditya 
eti masebhyah pitrldkam pitrlokac candram te caiidrani prapyannam 
bbavanti, tarastatra dev5 yatha somam rajanam apyayasvapaksiyasyetye- 
vam enamstatra bbaksayauti tesam yada tatparyavaitj^athemam evakasam 
abbinispadyanta iikiisad vaynm vayor vrstiin vrsteh prtlimm te pxtMyim 
prapyannam bbavanti, te piinah purusagnan hnyante tato yosagnan jayante 
lokan pratyntthayinas ta evani ovannparivartante’tlia ya etau panthanau 
na yidns te kiiab patanga yad idam dandasdkam.’* 

The Ohdnddgydpanisad discusses this subject in two places, in IV, 15, 5 
and V, 10, 1 — 8, the iii’st portion of the latter has already been given on 
pp,, 540, 541. Chdnd.dgija IV, 15, 5 runs as follows : “ Atha yadu caivasmiu 
chavyam kurvanti yadi ca naax'isam evSlbhisambhavantyarciso’har ahna 
apuryamanapaksam apnryamanapaksad yan sadndahheti masarhstan 
masebhyah samyatsaram saihvatsarad adityam iidityac caiidramasarn 
candramaso vidyutam tatpuriiso’manayah sa’ enan brahma gamayatyesa 
devapatho brahmapatha etena pratipadyamiina imam manavam avartam 
nayartante navartante.” 

I continue the extract from the Chandogyopanisad (see p. 541) as it differs 
considerably from the Brhadii rally akopani wad : ‘‘Tasmin yavat sampatam 
usitva^ tbaitam eyadhyanam punar niyartante yathetam akasam aksisad 
yaynrn vayur bhutva dhinnd bhayati dhiinnl bhutva' bhram bhavati (5). 
Abhrambhutya meghobhavati niegho bhiitva pravarsati ta iha yrihiyava 
osadhiyanaspatayas tilamasa iti jayante’to vai khalu durnisprapatarain 
yd yo hyannam atti yd retah sincati tad bhiiya eva bhavati (6). Tadja iha 
ramauiyacaraua abhyaso ha yatte rainaaiyam yonim apadyeran brahma- 
ydnim ya k^attriyaydnim ya yaisyayonim va* tha ya iha kapuyacarapa 
abhy^sd ha yatte kapuyam yonim Spadyeran svaydnim va sukarayonim ya 
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The purport of this passage is quite clear. It gives ex- 
pression to an idea that the spectral body passes into higher 
or lower spheres according to the merits of its deeds^ and 
describes the return passage of those who have ascended by 
the Fitry^na to the blissful abode of the moon : a view which 
in its outlines^ no doubt^ was already widely spread among 
the Indian population before Buddha appeared and preach- 
ed his doctrine, or else it would not be easy to explain how 
the belief in transmigration could have so quickly found ad- 
mission into the minds of the Hindus. It is my opinion 
that the origin of this belief must be traced to the con- 
ception of the non-Aryan races who inhabited India in 
ancient times^ and whose descendants still inhabit it, 


cantlalayonim va (7). Atliaitayoh pathor na katarena ca na tan imuiii 
ksudrauyasakrd uvarfciiublintani bbavauti Jayafij^'a niidvasvdtyetat trfcijani 
stBanam tenasau loko na sainpnryate tasniaj Jngnpseta.” 

The way leads in the Biliadaraayaka (VI, 2, 15) from the nortliern 
months to the world of the Gods {devald lea) , while in the Chaiidogya (VjlO, 1) 
it leads to the year (samvatsara'K About this difference between dcvaldha 
and samvafsarci see Sahkaracarya’s commentary to Brahmasiitra IV, 3, 2. 

Accoi'ding to the Cbandogyopanisad the lemmin after leaving heaven 
becomes respectively ether, air, smoke, mist, cloud and rain ; and is reborn 
as rice, barley, herbs, trees, sesanium or beans, from which state it is very 
difiicnlt to escape. However, as such plants are eaten, he may obtain 
rebirth t) trough this process, and, if deserving, be reborn as a Bx^ah- 
inan, Ksatriya or Taisya, while, if unworthy, he will become a dog, a pig, 
or a caiylilla. Compare M ahahhdrata^ A diparvan XG already quoted above. 

I disagree with the statement of the late Bishop Calclwcii which 
he makes on p. 581 of the second edition of his excellent Gom^arative 
Grammar of the Gravidian Languages : Neither amongst the Shamanites, 
nor amongst the primitive, un-Brahmanised demouolaters of India is 
there any trace of belief in the metempsychosis.” The Shamanites whose 
name is derived from the Sanskrit ^ramana, religious mendicant, believe 
that the soul is only enabled to obtain the body of a perfect Shamaiiite 
after repeated migration through different human bodies. With respect 
to the primitive Indian demonolaters the remark is far too sweeping, for 
our knowledge about their religions beliefs is as yet too limited and inaccu- 
rate to allow us to make such a positive statement about the principles of 
their faith. At all events the Todas, whose , ethnological connexion with 
the Qauda-Bravidiaus I hope to have coholusively proved (see pp. ISO —193 
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When speaking of the Sahkhya system of Kapila I 
observed that the admission of Prakrti into his philosophy 
must have been due to that very same cause ; and it is a 
most striking coincidence that the term AtivaJiika is already 
found in Kapila’s SatraS; an expression of such vital impor- 
tance in the doctrine of transmigration.® ’■2 Though it is 
quite impossible to prove at the present moment what really 
took place in remote antiquity, I think I am not far from 
the truth, if I ascribe the Indian doctrine of transmigration 
to the original inhabitants of Bharatavarsa. If we do 
this, all becomes easily explainable ; for if the Brahmans 
adopted this idea from the Ganda-Dravidians. we need not 
wonder that this doctrine found so easily general acceptance, 
and is still so popular in this country, and that Buddhism, 
which promulgated it, spread so quickly among the people. 

Indeed the main difference between the worship of the an- j 
oient Aryans and that of the non-Aryans may be stated as | 
consisting in the former revering theil^^ of Nature, while • 
the latter adored the Manifestations of the Forces of Nature. 
This distinction explains the higher status which character- : 
ises the Aryan belief when compared with the non-Aryan. ■ 
It expresses the gulf which separates the Male from Ae 
Female Principle, and it explains the superiority in position ; 

and 453) believe in transmigration (compare Col. W. E. ilarshall’s Phrcno- 
loo-ht amongst the Todas, p. 188), and it is not at all necessary to su^oso 
tliat they derived tWs dogma from a foreign source. Tbe same applies to 

the MjmahdUs (seeOol. Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 257). 

Lieut. Shaw ascribes to the Paharias (Tuppohs of Mudgeway,_ Ghni-ry 
and Munnnary) a belief in a Supremo Being, in a future state and in trans- 
migration. The soul of a sinfnl man migrates either into an animal o 
the brute creation, or into plants (seeAsioric Besearc?ies, IV,pp. 46 and 48). 
Lieut. Siiaw thinks it probable that the idea about metempsychosis is 
borrowed from the Hindus. See also Sir W. W. Hunter’s Tiie Annals of 
Rural Bengal, p. 210, according to which the Santals believe that good 
men enter into fruit-bearing trees. I could multiply my quotations on 
this subject, but all statements pm et contra must be taken with reserve. 

.3 7 a gQQ ahove^ pp» 401 — 406. 
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and conception maintained by the Aryan over the non- 
Aryan divinities. It is also manifested by the tendency 
towards abstractness so fully developed among the so-called 
Aryan and Semitic raoes^ in contrast to the predilection 
towards concreteness so apparent among the non-Aryan 
tribes ; a fact to which I drew attention more than fourteen 
years ago in my Classification of Languages.^,/ 

(J. On Devils, 

In the preceding discussion on the Gramadevatas and 
Aiyaoar I had occasion to refer repeatedly to the Devils. 
The former are regarded as the superiors of the latter, who 
have to obey their orders. One of the principal duties of 
the Supreme Spirit or the Great Father and of Mother 
Barth, i.e., of Aiyanar and the Gramadevata, consists in- 
deed in preventing the Devils from hurting and torturing* 
In fact the unbridled malignity of these Demons 
excited the fear of the people to such a degree, that the 
religious fervour of the non-Aryan aborigines concentrated 
itself in a worship for protection against these evil spirits, 
which eventually assumed the garb of Demon-worship or 
Demonolatry. In this way the adoration of a Supreme 
Spirit or Male Divinity and the worship of the principle of- 
Female Energy, as represented by the Gramadevata, are 
quite compatible with the existence and prevalence of 
demonology in this country The ancient Akkadians had 
similarly recourse to their chief gods, Ea, the lord of 
Heaven, and Davhina, the lady of the Earth, in order to 
obtain from them protection against the wicked demons. 
These people of hoary antiquity invoked the help of the 
Spirits of the Heaven and of the Earth against the evil 
spirits when in disti^essed circumstances, for without their 
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support the supplication was inefficient. I quote as an 
example of this kind the following incantations 

The wicked god^ the wicked demou; the demon of 
the desert, the demon of the mountain, the demon of the 
sea, the demon of the marsh, the evil genius, the enormous 
the bad wind by itself, the wicked demon which 
seizes the body, which disturbs the body — Spirit of the 
Heavens, conjure it ; Spirit of the Barth, conjure it 

^^The demon who seizes man, the demon who seizes 
man, the Qigim who works evil, the production of a wicked 
demon; — Spirit of the Heavens, conjure it; Spirit of the 
Earth, conjure 

' It is a very curious and interesting incident that these * 
evil spirits, the Utiiq, Gigim and Maslmn, had particular . 
fractions, derived from the sexagesimal system of numera- : 
tion, assigned to them according to the position they occu- : 
pied in the rank of the demoniac company. The fraction ’ 
indicating the much-feared JfasMm was or the 

Gigim were described by -1^ or and the Xltuq hj ^ or -I- 
Whole numbers were on the other hand reserved for the 
Gods. The belief in the mysterious power inherent in 
numerals is not confined to the ancient Akkadians and 
Chaldeans: it pervades the Kabbala and is also found 
in India, where the Gods likewise are represented by 
numbers; and this, I deem, the proper place to introduce 
the following remarks. 

It is not unknown that the method of expressing by 
numbers the secret powers of divine nature has-been ascrib- 
ed to the philosophical system known as the Sanhhya which 
relates to Number. Aphorisms of this kind, are, however 
not extant in the present Sankhya. In consequence many 
learned sages, such as Saukaracarya, have declared, that 

® ’ * See ahovej pp. 3^6, 327 about Ea and DavHna and Chaldean Magic^ 
by Fi'angois Lenormant, pp. 3 — 11. 

See Chaldean Magic, pp. 25 — 27. 
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the sutras, at present ascribed to Kapila, were not the same 
he originally esponnded.®^® If we now take into considera- 
tion what I have previously said about Kapila, and the 
foreign source from which his teaching concerning Prakrti 
was probably derived, and add to this statement the fact 
that the antiquity and originality of the Chaldean numeral 
system is acknowledged by all competent scliolars, these 
suppositions gain much in probability. The ethnological 
connexion between the original inhabitants of India and 
those of Chaldea is corroborated by philological and theo- 
logical evidence, and this further accord in the mysterious 
ust of numerals for the expression of divine secrets, sup- 
ports the assumption that the teaching of the genuine 
Kapila was based not on an Aryan, but on a non- Aryan or 
Turanian foundation. 

The Chaldean demons were of two kinds. A cosmical char- 
acter belongs to the most powerful, who subverted by 
their nefarious proceedings the regular order of nature. A 
prominent place among these demons is occupied by the 
seven malevolent Maskini, who ransack heaven and earth, 
disturb the stars and interfere with their movements, though 
they themselves live in the bowels of the earth. The 
generic name of all the inferior Akkadian demons is 


3 > 0 Compare on tHs subject the Discourses on the Bha,javatgith by 
T. Subba Bow, b.a , B.t., p. VI. 

» ^ See ChaUcan Magic, pp. 26, 27 = “ We are bettor acquainted wxtb 

all that relates to the spirits of an inferior and decidedly malevolent order, 
the demons properly so called. Their generic names is Vtug, which has 
nassed from the Turanian Akkadian into the Semitic Assyrian, he “amo 
mm however, further takes the more limited and special signihoation o 
a particular kind of demons. The other species are the Alai or destroyer, 
c^led.iu the Assyrian Aim, the Oigim, in the Assyrian Bfcim, the meaning 
of which is not known ; the Trial or warrior, in the Assynan GaUu ; and 
lastly the Mafikim- or slayer of ambushes; in the Assyrian Rainis. Asa 
general rule each class is divided into groups of seven, that most important 
magical and mysterious number/’ ; 
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Tlie ancient Chaldeans inliahiting under a clear and 
generally cloudless sky the continuous plains of Mesopo- 
taiiiia possessed rare opportunities of watching the stars and 
their niovements. They assigned peculiar divine powers 
to the most important stars and to cei'tain clusters. Thus 
originated the worship of the stans : and of the ancient 
Chaldean religion Sabesism became an offshoot. That name 
is derived from the Semitic word .mha, army, host. The 
Sabamns saw in the stars of the heaven the bodies of those 
Gods, who occupied an intermediate position between the 
supreme deity and men, over whom they exercised a power- 
ful influence, 'ilie planetary gods (Sun, Moon, Venus, 
Mercury, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn) were represented by 
images in their temples and thrice worshipped daily. The 
Sabccans practised astrology and the magic arts, and used 
talismans against evil spirits. They also believed in the 
transmigration of souls. Harran in Mesopotamia was their 
centre during the middie ages, Muhammad opposed Sa- 
bjnism, and the Koran asserts that Abraham left Ur Chas- 
dlm in consequence of the prevalence of Sabmism. The 
Yezidis or worshippers of the Devil sprang from the 
Sabmuns. This sect, which suffered great persecution both 
from Muhammedans and Christians, have a, tradition that 
they came originally from Bassora. They revere the 
Devil as 3Ieleh Tuous^ King Peacock, or Mslsk el Ivout^ the 
mighty angel, who, now punished and in disgrace for his 
rebellion, will eventually regain his high position, and who 
sliould be revered, because he has at present the power of 
inflicting evil on mankind, and may afterwards again confer 
benefits on his worshippers. 

The connexion between the ancient Oha,kleaiis, Sabinans 
and Yehudis is a liistorical fact ; though it need not be spe- 
cially mentioned that the rcdigion of the lattei embodied 
in itself portions of various beliefs, ® I iiitnoduce 


Ninoi'cli and its remains by Austin Henry Layard, Yol. I, pp* 290- 
300. “ The Yezidis recog'iiize one Supreme Being ; but, as far I could learn. 
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the tenets of the Yezidis into this discussion in order to 
prove tlie development of the Chaldean religion into 
devil-worship. 

The belief in demons came after the Babylonian exile 
into the Hebrew religion and passed from it over into 
Christianity. 

they do not ofier up any direct prayer or sacrifice to Him . . . The name of 
the Evil spirit is, however, never mentioned ,* and any allusion to it by 
others so vexes and irritates them, that it is said they have put to death 
persons who have wantonly outraged their feelings by its use. So far is 
their dread of offending the Evil principle carried, that they carefully avoid 
every expression which may resemble in sound the name of Satan, or the 
Arabic word for ^accursed ' . . . When they speak of the Devil, they do so 
with reverence as MeleJs Taoas, King Peacock, or Meleh el Kouty the mighty 
angel . . . They hold the Old Testament in great reverence, and believe in 
the cosmogony of the Genesis, the Deluge, and other events recorded in 
the Bible. They do not reject the New Testament, nor the Koran j but 
consider them always less entitled to their veneration . . . They baptize in 
water, like the Christians i if possible, within seven days after birth. They 
circumcize at the same age, and in the same manner as the Mohammedans, 
and reverence the sun, and have many customs in common with the 
Sabsnans , . . They have more in common with the Sabi^ans than with any 
other sect . . . The Yezidis have a tradition that they originally come from 
Basrah, and from the country watered by the lower part of the Euphrates i 
and that, af fcer their emigration, they first settled in Syria, and subsequent- 
ly took possession of the Sinjar hill, and the districts they now inhabit 
in Kurdistan. This tradition, T?idth the peculiar nature of their tenets and 
ceremonies, points to a Sabsean or Chaldean origin . . . There is in them 
a stenge mixture of Sabgeaiiism, Christianity, and Mahommedanism, with 
a tincture of the Gnostics and Maniohasans. Sabaeanism, however, appears 
to be the prevailing feature ; and it is not improbable that the sect may be 
a relic of the ancient Chaldees, who have, at various times, outwardly 
adopted the forms and tenets of the ruling peoples, to save themselves 
from persecution and oppression ; and have gradually, througli ignorance, 
confounded them with their own belief and mode of worship. Such has 
been the case with a no less remarkable sect, the Sabmans, or Mendai (the 
Christians of St. John, as they are commonly called), who still inhabit tbe 
banks of the Euphrates and the districts of ancient Susiana.^’ 

Like the Yezidis so also do the Dravidian Onions acknowledge a Supreme 
God, as Dharrai or Dbarmesh, the Holy One, who is perfectly pure, but 
whose benevolent designs are thwarted by malignant spirits. Mortals 
neglect in consequence Dharmesh and adore the evil spirits. (See Col. 
Palton’s Ethnology of Bengal^ p. 266.) 
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Among all the kindred Turanian tribes demonology lias 
thus existed since the oldest times, and we find it still 
flourishing throughout Northern, Central and Southern 
Asia : in Siberia as well as in Kamtchatka, Tartary, Mongo- 
lia up to the confines o£ China, in the Himalayan region as 
well as in the whole Indian Peninsula situated on its 
southern side. It is found in fact all oyer India, though 
it prevails particularly in certain districts, such as Nagpore, 
Guzerat, Kanara, Malabar, Tinncvelly and Travancore.^ 

It is also spread among the inhabitants of the adjacent 
island of Ceylon.^®® 

In Southern India these devils are commonly called 
Bhutas, Pisdcas or Pmjs, the latter word being their name 
in Tamil.®® 1 Some Hindus contend that the devils were 
sent into the world to punish great sinners for their bad 
deeds by tortui’ing them in this life and after death. 
Others say that the devils were originally created good, 
but became bad, and committed such atrocious crimes that 
they were in consequence cursed and transformed into 
devils. Their number is always increasing as all join them 
who die suddenly or meet a violent death, either at their 


See tlie essays of the late Bishop Caldwell on The Shanars of 
TinneveUy,’' published by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
184!4^, and on the Ancient Religion of the Rramdicins^^ VII Appendix, 
pp. 579 — 597 of his second edition of the Bravidian or Sonth-Indian Family 
of Languages ; the Bhut Nibandh^ an essay, descriptive of the demonology 
and other popular superstitions of Gusierat by Balpatram Daya, translated 
by Alexandex' Kinloch Forbes, Bombay (after 1849) ; The Land of Charity 
by the Rev. Samuel Mateer, London, (1871), pp. 189—220 5 The Belief in 
the Bhutas, Devil and Ghost worship in Western India by Mr. M. J. Walhouse, 
in Vol. Y (1876), pp. 408—423 of the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute; etc. 

About Ceylon consult Yalchun Nattannawa, a Cingalese poem, de- 
scriptive of the Ceylon system of demonology, translated by John Callaway, 
late Missionary in Ceylon, London, 1829, 

» 8 ^ The derivation of the Tamil Tey is unknown. Its original meaning 
Is evili bad ; and it is in this sense also applied to wild or obnoxious plants. 
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own hands or otherwise.^ Their appearance is horrible ^ 
they are represented as quite blacky with abominable faces 
and distorted and emaciated figures. In fact they were so 
ugly that they took fright at their own hideousnesS;, and ran 
away when they saw their own images ; tliis was at all 
events the opinion of the ancient Chaldeans.'"^® The chief 
Ceylonese devil is the Great Black Ood^ the son of the queen 
Karandoo Bana. He walks and plays in the midst of the 
Seven Seas ; the people who behold him get sick. The 
Black Female Devil dwells under the rocks and stones of 

According to tlie Bliut Nihandh by Balpatram Daya, p. 7, tbe follow- 
ingpersonsbecome Devils, or Bhiitas : If a man at tbe time of death has his 
affections excessively fixed on a son, or a wife, or a house, so that on 
account of the tenacity of that affection his life does not readily part from 
his body but quits it after a violent struggle, he, when he dies, becomes a 
Bhut. The man who dies fighting with his face to his enemy goes to 
Swarg, and he who in a cowardly manner is slain with his back turned 
to the foe, departs to Narak. In either case, if at the time of death he has 
been very solicitous about his property, or any thing else, he becomes a 
Bhut. He who falls by his own hand, or by poison, or commits any other 
kind of suicide, becomes a Bhut. He who dies of the bite of a snake, is 
struck by lightning or drowned, or crushed by the fall of earth, etc,, or 
burned — or when in any other case his death is sudden, becomes a Bhut. 
He who dies on his bed or in an upper room, or wdio is defiled after death 
by the touch of a Sudra, or other defilement, is also a Bhut.^^ 

See Chaldean Magicj pp. 50—53 : “The Chaldeans represented the 
demons under such hideous forms that they believed that it was sufficiont 
for them to be shown their own image, to cause them to fiee away alarmed. 
The museum of the Louvre has lately bought a very carious bronze statu- 
ette of Assyrian workmanship. It . is the figure of a hoiTible demon in 
an upright position with the body of a dog, the feet of an eagle, the claws 
of a lion, the tails of a scorpion, the head of a skeleton but half decayed, 
and adorned with goat's horns, and the eye still remaining, and lastly 
four great expanded wings. This figure was originally suspended by a 
ring behind the head. On the hack there is an Akkadian inscription, 
which informs us that this hideous creature was the demon of the South- 
West wind, and by placing this image at the door of the window, its fatal 
infiuence might be averted . . . The monstrous forms thus assigned to 
the demons, which w'ere composed of parts borrowed from the most differ- 
ent animals, were also, according to Berosus, characteristic features of the 
first rudimentary beings born in the darkness of chaos, before Bel-Marduk 
the demiurgus began his work ” 
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tlie Black Sea^ and makes cHldren ilL^ ^ ^ Devils vary mucli^ 
however^ in outward appearance. Tkey reside generally^ 
as mentioned in tlie incantation above,, in deserts, on moun- 
tain peaks, in malarious marskes and in tlie sea. Tliey 
prefer to dwell, according to the opinion of tlie Natives of 
India, on trees wliick are not used for sacrificial purposes, 
especially on palmyra-, umbrella-, or tamarind-trees ; some 
haunt houses, or hover about in the air ; some wandei’ 
restlessly from one place to another, preferring as their 
homes, burial and burning grounds, gibbets or places of 
execution.^®" They are always hungry and thirsty. The 
throats of some are said to be as thin as the eye of a needle, 
but yet they can swallow at once twelve buckets of water, 
and as their food they gobble all kinds of dirt and refuse. 
They delight in perpetrating mischievous and malignant 
deeds. Their name is legion. The passions which lead 
men into temptation and afterwards to perdition are per- 
sonified as Devils, in the form of bad habits and diseases 
which are peculiar to them and from which they suffer.^ 

See Yahhtm Nattamiaivd, pp. 3, 4. The person who represents the 
Black Devil is described as follows : “ IG. He received permission from 
sixteen hundred queens ; he has a black turban on his head ; he has four 
firms 5 a sword in one hand, and a shield in the other. A mark was fasten- 
ed to his head in order to make sixteen faces, like those of a tiger and 
deer. 17. Having held a great elephant with his two hands and head, he 
sucked its blood with his mouth, and covered the whole body wdth the 
entrails. He is dressed in black habitxnents, Ixaving a picture of the black 
devil for a vestment, and rides on a bullock. 18. His whole body is black, 
and he rides on a black bullock. The breast also is black, and a demon is 
in it. In his left hand is a pool of blood and white food. May the sicknesses 
caused by the Black Prince be taken away this day.” 

The female figure of the planets has a monkey’s face (p. 7), and other 
evil spirits are dilferently described. 

See Chaldean Magic, pp. 30, 31 : In another iplace it is said that 
the Utuq inhabits the desert, the 1/as dwells on the heights, the Gigim 
wanders in the desert, the TeZaZ 'steals into towns.” Compare Takkun 
Nattannawn, pp. 2, 3, 6, 8 and 14. 

(,3 36 ziogenbaLg quotes on pp. 183 — 186 about eighty such Devils, and 
Dr. Graul in Ms liaise nach Ost-Indien, IV, p. 333,, states that he possesses 
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According to popular superstition the demons and the 
mischief worked by them can only be removed by the 
use of multifarious incantations and by sacrifices^ a fact 
already asserted by Diodorus Siculus when speaking 
of the Chaldean magi.^^^ The Chaldeans were indeed 


famous for tlieir knowledge of tke magi( 
king of Assyi'ia^ tke Sardanapal of the 

J arts. Assarbanipal;, 
Greeks became such 

a list of 123 Devils and 40 Bhutas, and that he \ 
of the latter amounted to 721. The late Bev. ! 
Mission, communicated to me a list of the Bhii 

sras told that the number 
Mr. Manner, of the Basel 
tas worshipped in South 


Hanara, wliich I have arranged in alphabetical order. The male Bhutas 
are the following'. Babhariye (slave wbo became a Muhammeclan and did 
all kinds of mischief), Darn (slanderer), Ginde, Gulige (of whom are 
varieties, the Antargiilige or air-haunting G-., Caiikaragulige, Hnnyagulige, 
and najandagnlige), Giirumarle (fool of a giiru), Jarandaye (Bhiita who 
gits on horseback), Jumadibante (servant of Jumadi), Kalknde (Bhuta with 
an umbrella, the stone-mason of the Gautama monument at Karkal), 
Kalrutti (Bhuta of Kalkude and Orte), Kanberlu (demons of former slaves), 
Kantanutrijumadibante (servant of K.), Kiln (base), Ketrale ^gluttonous), 
Kinnibagge (instigator, who goes a little bent), Kodadabbu (demon of 
Pariahs), Kodamanataye (who rides on a horse), Koragataniye (Koraga 
born on a Sunday), Kukkendaye (who sits on a Mango tree), Kulataye 
(family or tank-bhnta), Kunclaye (humble), Kurupergade (the little 
master), Kuriyaddaye (who plays with boils ?), Mallabagge (who is much 
bent and makes himself invisible), Meisandaye (who rides on an ox), 
Mereru (demons of former slaves), Mudadaye , (the eastern), Nalkeit^ye 
(four-handed), Nandigone (blood-sucker), Panjadaye (wbo lives in Pahja), 
Panjidaye (who keeps pigs), Pahjurli (who rides on a pig), Kuppepahjurli 
(heap of P.), Pahjurlibante (servant of P.), Pattoridaye (prattler), Posa 
(or Mai'lajumadi), Punje (cock), Devupuhje, Lakkarasupuhje, (cock of 
Lakka Eaja), Nahkolye (tbe fettered), and Sonne (winking Bhuta). 

Of the female Bhutas I may mention ; Abbage and Darage (two twin 
sisters who also died at the same time), Beikaddi (uncombed), Javuma- 
dimalu (virgin), Jikkini (wife who troubles her husband after death), 
Jumadi (Kantanutrijumadi or Kanterijumadi, Malejumadi, Marlejumadi 
or (foolish J., Saralajumadi), Korapolu (carrion eater), Korati (Holeya 
woman), Madakorati, (Holeya- woman on the roof), Kuhjaladdi (forest 
tramp), May andalu (invisiblemaking), Mayelu,Pil-oamundi (Tiger-camundi), 
Pofctelu (dumb), Subbi (who shows herself), Taddyadajji (gimdmother who 
sits on the stairs), Tanimaniga (Holey a-woman), Tapped! and Tukatteri 
(fiery Katteri). _ - 

: BebBiodorus Siotdus, n, 29.' ' 
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and more especially 
order to spread and promote 
.pened to the public his large library 
rolls which he had deposited in 
He also acquired, with 
from all quarters of his vast empire, rare and 
' ! on theogony and cosmology, and enter- 
great number of writers and copyists to reoopy 
iptions and to compile huge 
collections thus made, not 


an enthusiastic student of antiquarian, 
of theosophical, lore, that in 
useful knowledge he o; 
of clay tablets and papyrus 
the temple of Nebo at Nineveh, 
great pains, 
important works 
tained a 

important but fading ini 
encyclopedias. Among i 
the least important are 
formulas of conjuration 
arranged in three parts, 

Gods ; the second, incantations for curing diseases ; and the 
third imprecations to drive away wicked demons and 
spirits. I need not mention that only fragments of this 
interesting collection have been preserved. 

To the chanting of these imprecations supernatural 
power was ascribed, a power which perhaps in its mode of 
operation, resembled the more modern display of mes- 
merism and hypnotism. Specially trained experts were 
«mnlAved at Chaldea for this purpose, who corresponded to 
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They are seTon ! They are seven ! In tlie depths of the 
ocean, they are seven ! In the brilliancy of the ocean they 
are seven ! They proceed from the ocean depths, from the 
hidden retreat. They are neither male nor female, those 
which stretch themselves out like chains. They have no 
spouse, they do not produce children, they are strangers 
to benevolence, they listen neither to prayers nor wishes. 
Vermin come forth from the mountain, enemies of the god 
Hea, they are the agents of the vengeance of the gods, 
raising up difficulties, obtaining power by violence* The 
enemies ! They are seven ! They are seven ! The enemies ! 
are twice seven, Spirit of the heavens, may they be con- 
jured I Spirit of the earth may they be conjured 
The evil demons were turned away from places, by hanging 
their images on doors or windows.s^^^ Diiferent sorts of 
talismans were used. Some acted like incantations to prevent 
demons from entering into the house, others were fastened 
to the furniture or to garments, to ensure safety against 
diseases, demons, and misfortunes. They were made of 
different material, such as cloth or stone.^^^ 

All diseases were ascribed to demoniac agency and in- 
cantations were uttered to counteract the evil and to restore 
health to the sufferer. We read thus; ^'Disease of the 
bowels, the disease of the heart, the palpitation of the 
diseased heart, disease of the vision, disease of the head, 

See p. 10. 

See p, 62. 

See pp. 46, 47. 

On page 8 Mr, Lenormant gives a description of a talisman : Two double 
bands of white cloth upon the bed on the platform as a talisman if he 
binds on the (riglit) hand, two double bands of black cloth if he binds on the 
left hand, the bad demon, the wicked Alai, the wicked Gigim,iMe badTeiu^, 
the wicked god, the wicked Mashim, the phantom, the spectre, the vampyre, 
incubus,^ succubus, nightmare, wicked sorcery, the philter, liciuid-poison, 
that which gives pain, that which hurts, that which is evil, their head upon 
s ead, their foot upon their foot, they never seize him, they will never 
re urn. pirit of the heavens, conjure it I - Spirit of the earth, conjure it I 
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malignant dysentery^ tlie tumour which swells^ ulceration 
of the veins, micturition which wastes, cruel agony which 
never ceases, nightmare : Spirit of the heavens conjure it ! 
Spirit of the earth conjure it!^^ 

Painful fever, violent fever, the fever which never leaves 
man, unremitting fever, the lingering fever, malignant 
fever : Spirit of the heavens, conjure it! Spirit of the 
earth, conjure it 

Let the disease of his head depart. May the disease 
of his head he dissipated like nocturnal dew. May he 
be cured by the command of Hea ! May Davkina cure 

''him 1^^3 9 2 

All calamities which befall suffering mankind, whether they 
appear as war, fire, flood, drought or epidemic disease, are 
in India and in the countries in its vicinity ascribed to the 
evil demons, as was done in ancient Chaldea. In fact, all 
kinds of maladies but especially those which attack men 
suddenly and startle by their frightful aspect, such as 
cramps, convulsions, epileptic and other fits, are by devil- 
worshippers imputed to the mischievous agency of evil 
spirits. In order to cure the patient, supplications must 
be made directly to the harassing demon, or the aid of a 
tutelary deity must be invoked, in India the aid of Aiyanar 
or the Gramadevata is sought, just as the ancient Akkadians 
called upon the Spirit of Heaven and the Spirit oF Barth 
for protection. 

In Ceylon, where demon- worship pi'e vails, the Great Blach 
God seizes men and frightens them so that they fall sick with 
burning colic and inflammation of the bowels, while the demon 
Maha 8ohon inflicts chin-cough, leanness of the body, thirst, 
itching of the body, windy complaints, dropsy, weakneSvS, 
consumption and madness. Yoy the relief of the sick 
See ihideni, pp. 4, 5, 22. 

39* See Yakhii-n Natfannaivdi pp. ], 2, 7 — 13. TBe devil gives thus 
swelling, fever, head-ache, inflammation of the bowels, phlegm, colic, con- 
sumption, asthma, etc. 
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no doctor, but conjurors and exorcists are called in. Tbe 
famous Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, when visiting south- 
western China, witnessed in the province Yunnan the pro- 
ceedings of such devil-conjurors, who professed to heal the 
sick by incantations. His graphic and accurate description 
which is well worthy of being quoted, is given below. 

See The Boole of Sir Marco PoZo, by Col. Henry Yule, c.B., Vol. IT, 
pp. g3— 55, 

Let me tell you that in all those three provinces that I have been 
speaking of, to-wit Carajan, Vochan, and Yachi, there is never a leech. 
But when any one is ill they send for the Devil-conjurors who are the 
keepers of their idols. When these are come the sick man tells what 
ails him, and then the conjurors incontinently begin playing on their in- 
struments and singing and dancing ; and the conjurors dance to such a pitch 
that at least one of them will fall to the ground lifeless, like a dead man. 
And then the devil entereth into his body. And when his comrades 
see him in this plight they begin to put questions to him about the sick 
man’s ailments. And he will reply: ^ Such or such a spirit hath been 
meddling with the man, for that he hath angered the spirit and done 
it some despite.’ Then they say : ‘We pray thee to pardon him, and to 
take of his blood or of his goods what thou wilt in consideration of thus 
restoring him to health.’ And when they have so prayed, the malignant 
spirit that is in the body of the prostrate man will (mayhap) answer : 
‘ The sick man hath also done great despite unto such other spirit, and 
that one is so ill-disposed that it will not pardon him on any account j’-— 
this at least is the answer they get if the pafcient be likely to die. But if 
he is to get better the answer will be that they are to bring two sheep, 
or may be three ; and to brew ten or twelve jars of drink, very costly and 
abundantly spiced. Moreover it will be announced that the sheep must 
be all black-faccd, or of some other particular colour as it may happen ; 
and then all those things are io be offered in sacrifice to such and such 
a spirit whose name is given. And they are to bring so many conjurors, 
and so many ladies, and the business is to be done with a great singing of 
lauds, and with many lights and store of good perfumes. That is the sort 
of answer they get if the patient is to get well. And then the kinsfolk of 
the sick man go and procure all that has been commanded, and do as has 
been bidden, and the conjuror who had uttered all that gets on his legs 
again. 

So they fetch the sheep of the colour prescribed, and slaughter them, 
and sprinkle the blood over such places as have been enjoined, in honour 
and propitiation of the spirit. And the conjurors come, and the ladies, in 
the number that was ordered, and when all are assembled and everything 
is ready, they begin to dance and play and sing in honour of the spirit. 
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These men endeavour by their incantations to expel the 
devil from the person, in whom he at present abides. Every 
person, who thinks himself competent, may act the part of 
an exorcist. The proceedings begin with the usual invoca- 
tions, and when the presence of the ' devil has been estab- 
lished by the mad antics of the possessed person, the exorcist 
begins his proceedings by requesting the devil to leave 
his present quarters^ without giving further trouble, and to 
discontinue haunting the patient. When, as is to be 
expected, no notice is taken of this demand, recourse is 
taken to more forcible means, and the devil in the person 
who gives shelter to him, is severely beaten and kicked. 
Eventually the devil submits, and is then asked to give 
his name, the place whence he came, and the reason for 
visiting and troubling the person into whose body he 
entered. After replying to these questions he leaves the 
place and is then often regaled with a sumptuous repast, in 
order to pacify him and to cover with marks of respect his 
undignified retreat. Such sacrifices, and the ceremonies 
observed at them, are with slight differences throughout 
the same, although the taste of different demons very often 
does vary, soma preferring a goat, while others have a 

And they take flesh -broth, and drink, and iign-aloes, and a great number of 
lights, and go about hither and thither, scattering the broth and the 
drink and the meat also. And when they have ‘done this for a while, 
again shall one of the conjurors fall fiat and wallow there foaming at the 
mouth, and then the others will ask if he have yet pardoned the sick man ? 
And sometimes he shall answer yes ! and sometimes he shall answer no ! 
And if the answer be no, they shall be told that something or other has to 
be done all over again, and then he shall be pardoned; so this they do. 
And when all that the spirit has commanded has been done with great 
ceremony, then it will be announced that the man is pardoned and shall be 
speedily cured. So when they at length receive such a reply, they an- 
nounce that it is all made up with the spirit, and that he is propitiated, and 
they fall to eating and drinking with great joy and mirth, and he who had 
been lying lifeless on the ground gets up and takes his share. So when 
they have all eaten and drunken, every man departs home. And presently 
the sick man gets sound and well.’’ 
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greater liking for a cock^ a pig or some other animal. There 
exists^ however^ with respect to intoxicating liquor a great 
agreement of opinion as to its being acceptable.^ 

I have already alluded to the dances which form a 
prominent feature of demon- worship. Such dances are of 
common occurrence among the Shanars in Timievelly ; and 
in Ceylon the dancers, who perform, appear to put on hide- 
ous masks differing according to |the external appear- 
ance of the demon represented.®^^ i The principal part at 
such an occasion is played by the chief or one of the leading 
men of the village, occasionally also by some man or woman 
who is moved by the spirit. The person, who enacts the 
part of the demon appears in peculiarly monstrous garments 
and decorations, resembling as nearly as possible the demon 
whom he represents. As the dance is accompanied by 
music, it may be mentioned that one of the most prominent 
musical instruments, besides tom-toms, horns, and clarionets 
is an enormous bow, which is placed over an empty brass- 
pot. On its wooden frame are tied rows of bells, and to 
it are tightly fastened a number of strings. By striking 
the latter a shrill sound is produced which is accom- 
panied by the tinkling bells and the vibrations from the 
brass-pot, which is struck with the hand. When all 
things are ready, the musicians begin to play a slow and 
quiet tune on their instruments, while some one beats 
time with his hands. At this moment the devil-dancer 
appears and commences to move about slowly. By de- 
grees the music becomes quicker and shriller, and with 
it the performer getting more excited, whirls round in a 
frenzy, and flourishes his staff covered with bells, until 


s 9 5 Bead above^ p. 488. 

See BisBop Caldwell’s Tinnemlly Bhanars and bis essay on the 
Ancimt Religion of the Dramdians^ quoted above on pp. 585, 586. Compare 
also Yakkun Nattcmndwhf p. 3, and the PrctcHces of a Gapua, iUdom, 
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lie has worked himself to such a state of excitement^ that 
he loses all control over his movements^ and the demon 
appears to have taken possession of him. When he has 
arrived at such a condition the people worship him as 
a deity^ and the bystanders ask him questions on all 
subjects about which they desire to get information^ to 
which question they obtain somehow obscure and oracular 
ans’wers. These devil dances are generally performed at 
niglit.^^^ 

In the Desci'ipUve hithnology of Bengal by Colonel Edward Tinte 
Daltoiij O.S.I., OR pp. 232, 233 is described a similar dance of tho 
Mnasis, which was often witnessed by Captain Samnelis : ‘^The Baiga is 
always the medium of communication, but he assembles the people to aid 
him ill the invocation. Musical instruments are produced, dancing com- 
mences, and tho invocation to the spirit is chanted until one or more of 
the performers manifest possession by wild rolling of the eyes and involun- 
tary spasmodic actions of the muscles. . . . The affection appears con- 
tagious, and old women and others who have not been dancing become in- 
fluenced by it in a manner that is horrible to contemplate, . . . The affection, 
says Captain Sainuells, comes on like a fit of ague, lasting sometimes for 
a exuarter of an hour, the patient or x>ossessed person writhing and trembling 
with intense violence, esx)ecialiy at the commencement of the paroxsym. 
Then he is seen to spring from the ground into the air, and a succession 
of leaxjs follow, all executed as though he were shot at by unseen agency. 
iJux’ing this stage of the seizure he is sux^x^osed to be quite unconscious, 
and rolls into the fire, if there be one, or under the feet of the dancers 
without snstaining iujury from the heat or the pressure. This lasts for a 
few minutes only, and is follow'ed by the spasmodic stage. With hands 
and knees on the gTound and hair loosened, the body is convulsed, and the 
head shakes violently, whilst from the mouth issues a hissing or gui*giing 
noise. The patient next evincing an inclmation to stand on his legs, the 
b;ystanders assist him and place a stick in his hand, with the aid of which 
he hops about, the sxiasmodic action of the body still continuing and the 
head performing by jerks a violently fatiguing circular movement. This 
may go on for hours, though Captain Samnelis says that no one in his 
senses could continue such exertion for many minutes. When the Baiga 
is appealed to, to cast out the spirit, he must fii’St ascertain whether it is 
Gansam himself or one of his familiars that has jDOSsessed the victim. If 
it be the great Gansam, the Baiga implores him to desist, meanwhile 
gently anointing the victim with butter j and if the treatment is success- 
ful, the patient gradually and naturally subsides into a state of repose 
from which he rises into consciousness, and restored to his normal state, 
j; feels no fatigue or other ill-effects from the attack.** 
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Malabar and Kanara are likewise wellknowii centres of 
tbe devil-worsbip. Mr. M. J. Walhouse gives an interesting 
account of a devil dance in a village in Kanara : — 

The festival always takes place at night, and about 9 o’clock all the 
villagers assemble in their best attire, the women wearing all their orna- 
ments, and their heads, as well as often the men’s, thickly garlanded with 
flowers. Tom-toms and drums are beaten, and the Pujari, or priest, takes 
the Bhuta-sword and bell in his hands, and whirls round and round, imi- 
tating the supposed mien and gestures of the demon. But he does not 
aspire to full possession, which in aboriginal rites like these is only given to 
a representative of the aboriginal tribes, now the lowest castes. A Dlier, 
one of the slave caste, at other times regarded with contempt, but now 
advanced to the foremost post, comes forward naked, save a waist-band, 
and with all his head and body grotesquely and frightfully besmeared 
with white, yellow and red paint. Over his head, and tied to his back, there 
is a sort of an arch, termed Ani, made of green cocoa-tree leaves, with their 
ends radiating out. Por some time he paces up and down, within a ring 
formed by the crowd, flinging about his arms, gesticulating wildly, leaping, 
and shaking his body furiously. Meanwhile a dozen or more tom-toms and 
drums are beaten incesBantly and stunningly, with a continually increasing 
din j and the Dher presently breaks into a maniac dance, capering, bounding, 
and spinning vehemently, whilst the instruments redouble their noise, the 
power of the Bhata being estimated by the fury and persistence with 
which the Dher dances. The multitude around joins in raising a long, 
monotonous, howling cry, with a peculiar vibration. At length the Dher 
stops, he is full of the demon, and stands fixed and rigid, with staring eyes. 
Presently he speaks, or rather the demon speaks from him, in loud, hoarse, 
commanding tones, wholly unlike his o-Wn, or indeed any natural voice. 
He addresses the headman of the village first, and then the principal 
inhabitants in due order, for any neglect of etiquette on this point by the 
Bhnta would infallibly give rise to great resentment. After thus sx^eaking 
to the principal villagers and asking whether all the people are present, 
the possessed Dher goes on to say that the Bhuta is pleased with the per- 
formance of the ceremony, and exhorts all the people to belxave justly 
and charitably to one another. Various disputes and litigated matters, 
especially when evidence and ordinary means of adjustment fail, are then 
brought forward and submitted to the decision of the Bhuta, and his award, 
pronounced through the Dher, is generally, though not ahvays, submitted 
to. After this the demon desires to have food, and the Dher eats fried 
rice and drinks the milk of young cocoanuts j or, if the demon he repre- 
sents be one of low degree, he eats animal food and drinks arrack. He 
then distributes ai’eca flowers and pieces of cocoanut to all assembled in 
due order of precedence, and the Bhuta passes away from him, he loses 
his commanding mien and tones, and relapses into the servile drudge.”^ 

See Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Vol. V, pp. 413, 414. 
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Among the WagrieSj Bhils and other aboriginal tribes in 
the Dekhan and Guzerat the same customs prevail; the 
principal demons there revered are named Khodiyal^ 
Meladij Senabi, Barochi, Totabf, Butiya, Sikotar, Kesurbai^ 
Vantri^ the Khapar TOginiSj the Zambdis and Vissoti. 
The first six of these are demons and the last six are de- 
monesses. Vissoti is said to occupy a supeinor position 
among these demons^ and not to be altogether bad-natu red. 
Some of the abovementioned devils/ like the Senabi, do 
notenter into bodies, but are invoked to drive away the 
devils who have taken possession of men,^^^ 

I obtained this information from a native gentleman of Alimedabad. 
Mount Girnar near Junagar is the principal seat of Khodiyal^ who is wor- 
shipped throughout Guzerat by olferings, consisting respectively of 6^ seers 
of Labshi (wheat flour mixed with jaggery and boiled in water), li seer of 
jaggery, f seer of sugar, a goat and a bottle or more of liquor. Silcotar is 
the wandering ghost of an impious woman who enters the bodies of men 
and is driven out by a Bhuva or devil -priest. She is also at times revered 
as the goddess of the sea, who restores ships which have been wrecked at 
sea, and stories are told to this effect. The Yogims are of three kinds, 
Piti-(aower), LaZ-(red) and Kesur-(hair) Yoginis. They are invoked 
when epidemics, especially cholera, rage in the country. With their hair 
hanging over their shoulders, their faces painted with red colour, the 
Bhuvas assemble at a prominent Ydgini-tem pie, and after having partaken 
of a liberal supply of intoxicating liquor, jump about, protending that the 
Yogini has entered them, and that they speak in her name. At hrst the 
Palyogiin appears alone, complaining about the neglect she and her 
sisters have suffered threatening the arrival of her sisters Lalyogini and 
Ke&uiydgini, if she is not properly appeased now. The people made then 
in their homes the requested sacrifices consisting of a goat, rice, ghee and 
liquor, and in the evening Pulybgini is in a small carriage, resembling 
a children’s toy, taken with tomtom beating out of the town, and in the 
dead of night drives to the limits of the neighbouring village, where the 
chief Bhuva leaves her without looking backwards. The inhabitants of 
the next village when they find the caxu’iage on the next morning are fright- 
ened by the arrival of Pulyogini and send hex' with similar ceremonies 
to another village. The Zamhdis are the ghosts of bad women and are 
distinguislied as Pul, Rambha, Dipa, Dharma, Juhu and Bhunba-Zambdis. 
Bakini and Chudel are included in this group. These Zambdis appear 
generally in different shapes deluding benighted travellers on their way. 

I give these details about the Guzerati deities with the intimation 
that I have not been able to verify them. 
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The Pisacas are in South India attended by peculiar demo- 
niac servants^ who are popularly known as Bhutas, They are 
smalh bub stout and of red colour. Pigtails surround their 
heads, their faces are horrible and lion fangs protrude from 
their mouths. As they are created for the special purpose 
of being servants, they do not mind doing the lowest and 
most menial services, and are quite satisfied with their 
position, which cannot be said of the Pisacas. The BhQtas 
are generally employed as gatekeepers of their masters, 
watching those who enter and go away, or fetching or 
carrying off somebody.^ ^ ^ In the Persian plays which are 
often performed in India, black Devils or Pisacas and red 
BhQtas appear and serve in the court of Indra. 

The temples which are dedicated to the worship of the 
devils present generally a very mean appearance, though 
some are of considerable size. The majority of these places 
are constructed of mud, withGut stone or brick, in a pyra- 
midal form, covered with white-wash and streaks of red 
ochre, a stone or a small heap of earth serving as an altar. 
Occasionally a low square groundwork of stones or bricks 
terminates in a pyramid or obelisk, the angles of the pyramid 
generally corresponding with the cardinal points. These 
pyramidal obelisks are according to the late Bishop 
Caldwell a distinguishing characteristic of devil worship.^ ^ ^ 


See Ziegenhalg, pp. 186 and 187, 

Oonipare Bishop OMwelVs Tinnevelly Shanars : “The places in 
which fcbe demons are worshipped are commonly termed Fe-cdil-% or devil 
temples. A heap of earth raised into a pyramidical shape and adorned 
with streaks of white-wash, sometimes alternating with red ochre, con- 
stitutes in the majority of cases, both the temple, and the demon's image, 
and a smaller lieap in front of the temple with a flat surface forms the 
altar. The devil-pyramid is sometimes built of brick and stuccoed over; 
and when thus built of coherent materials it rises into something of 
the shape of an obelisk. So far as I have seen, the angles of the pyramid 
are made to correspond with the cardinal points. Its height rarely exceeds 
<Mght feet and is generally less than five. This pyramidal obelisk is a distin* 
guishing characteristic of devil-worship,” 
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According to the Eev. S. Mateer a small pyramidal erec- 
tion or obelisk of four or five feet in height stands in front 
of a devil temple^ or even by itself. ^ ^ ^ These obelisk shrines 
represent^ no doubt^ a very ancient style of architectore. It 
is here worth mentioning that of the two kinds of temples 
which are found among the Todas/the Boa (Boath) which 
is regarded as the older form of building and of which 
there are only four left on the hills, is such a conical 
structure looking from a distance exactly like a church- 
steeple. These conical shrines are surrounded by a circular 
wall.^^^ 


See Mafceer’s Land of Charity, p. 213: ‘'Pe coils, or devil temples, 
are very numerous throughout the country. They bear no resemblance 
whatever to the Brahinanical idol temples, being in general mere sheds, 
a few yards in length, open at one end, and mostly quite empty. Indeed, 
images are no essential element in demonworship. In front of the devil- 
temple, or sometimes without any covered edifice, there stands a small 
pyramidal erection or obelisk four or five feet in height, generally built of 
brick and stuccoed which is always associated with this worship and takes 
the place of an image j but it is impossible to ascertain the origin or 
meaning of this symbol.*’ 

Mr. M. J. Walhouse says loco cifa#o, p. 412: “The general buildings 
dedicated to these demons are called Bhntastans, and when dedicated 
to one of the superior, or very popular, Bhutas, sometimes of considerable 
size ; but far more commonly a small plain structure, four or five yards 
deep, by two or three wide, with a door at one end, covered by a portico 
supported on two pillars, with a thatched roof, and windowless. In 
front of it there are usually three or four T-shaped pillars, the use of 
which is not clear. They are said to denote that the building is a 
Bhiitastan, and flowers are placed, and cocoanuts broken on them at 
ceremonies. Inside the Bhutastan there is usually a number of images 
roughly made in brass in human shape, or resembling animals, such as pigs, 
tigers, fowls, etc. These are brought out and wox’shipped as symbols 
of the Bhixtas on various ceremonial occasions. The Bhutas themselves 
are usually represented by mere rough stones.** 

See above, p. 186. The priest in charge of a Boa is a Vorshal or 
sacrifice man, who belongs to the second class of priests. Some scholars 
doubt, whether the Boas, though now appropriated by the Toda-s were 
erected by them. See Col. Marshall’s A Phrenologist amongst the Todas, 
pp. 168, 169 and Mr. Breaks’ Account oftho Nilagiris, pp. 14, 15. 
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From tlie foregoing exposition I may now be permitted to 
deduce a few conclusions. The simple and poetic worship 
paid in the Vedic songs to the physical forces of Nature^ 
gave place in course of time on the one hand to a rigid-, 
sacrificial ceremonial, propounded and enforced by priests, 
and on the other, to an exposition of philosophical systems 
trying to explain in a more liberal way the creation and 
existence of the Universe. These systems were already at 
an early period modified by contact with the ideas enter- 
tained on this subject by a foreign race, which occupied 
India.,j^hese non- Aryans belonged to the great Turanian 
I race which reigned then over civilised Asia, with Mesopo- 
I tamia as their centre. They believed in the existence of 
i one Supreme Spirit of heaven, with whom was associated 
and admitted to an equal, and eventually even superior, 
share of power the Goddess of the Earth. Both ruled 
i supreme over the good as well as the evil spirits who 
1 disturbed and tortured men ; over men and the entire world. 

■; Associated with this doctrine was a belief in the transmi- 
] gration of souls after death. The combination of these 
= Aryan and non-Aryan systems affected the beliefs of both 
: nations, and the result of this connexion is apparent in the 
i present religious state of India. 
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PART IV. 

THE BHAEATAS. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Introductory REMAiiKs. 

Tlie hope which I expressed afc the beginning of the 
third Part that a.ii inquiry into the system of Indian theogony 
would corroborate the conclusions that had been previously 
arrived at by the linguistic evidence^ has not been disap- 
pointed. Both inquiries indeed have elicited the fact^ that 
the Aborigines of India belong on the whole to one and the 
same race which being composed of Gandians andDravidi- 
ans I should like to call Bharat an. In order to determine 
for a race the position to which its thinking powers en- 
title it;, or to ascertaiig as it were;, its mental index^ it is 
necessary to study the formation of its thoughts^ in their 
linguistic and philosophical or rather religions;, aspects 
as revealed in the framing of words and sentences^ and in 
the expi'ession of. ideas. For finally fixings however, the 
place to which an individual or a commiinity is entitled 
in the ranks of mankind^ the condition of the mental 
qualifications must be supplemented by physical evidence, 
such as ethnology alone is able to furnish. It is there* 
fore of great importance that the results of the ethnolo- 
gical investigation concerning the population of India 
should coincide with those gained by the help of philology 
and theology. In fact these three sciences agree in their 
conclusions that only two chief races exist in India. ^ 

^ Bead The Tribes and Castes of Bengal^ by H. H. H'islej, Ethiiogi’aphic 
G-Iossary, VoL I, pp. XXX, XXXI: The data thus obtained from 6,000 
persons, repre^ 3 f 3 utmg 89 of the loading castes and tribes in Northern India, 
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// With these remarks I may proceed now to inquire into 
‘ the political status of the ancient inhabitants of India, The 
: two principal and rival races we meet here^ are styled in 
? Sanskrit Arya and AnUrya^ names which correspond to 
! the modern Aryan and non-Aryan_, the latter being also 
i descxnbed s^sDasyu and-Dasa.^ The former represents the 
invaders of India, the latter its original inhabitants ; for even 
if the Bharatas or Gauda-Dravidians had at an earlier 
period immigrated into India, we possess no information 
about this fact, and, so far as our knowledge goes, they 
s occupied the country at a pre* Aryan epoch on both sides 
^ of the Himalayan mountains.^ 

from the Bay of Bengal to the frontiers of Afghanistan, enable us to dis- 
tinguish two extreme types of feature and physique, which may be provi- 
sionally described as Aryan and Dravidian. A third type which in some 
respects may be looked upon as intermediate between these two, while in 
other, and perhaps the most important, points it can hardly be deemed 
Indian at all, is found along the northern and eastern borders of Bengal. 
.... With this type, which may conveniently be described as Mongoloid, 
we have for our present purpose no immediate concern. Except in the 
districts of Assam and North-Eastern Bengal, it has contributed com- 
paratively little to the evolution of caste as it now exists in India, and may 
be left out of consideration in the attempt to trace the stages of g’rowth 
by which the prevailing state of things has been arrived at. 

See Die Anthro-pologie Indiens von Einil Schmidt, p. 3. “ Das Endre- 

sultat der mtlhevollen ausgedehnten Untersuchiing ist, dass wir es inindien, 
weiin wir von dem ausgesprochen fremdartigen Bassenelement der mon- 
golischen Bewohner der Nordgrenzeu absehen, wcsentlich mit zwei ver- 
sohiederien Eassen zu thun haben. Schon die altesten Drkunclen, die Veden, 
iassen einen Kampf zweier verschiedener ethnischer Elemente erkennen, 
einen Kampf der zu tiefgreifenden socialen Gegensatzen gefuhrt hat. Dass, 
aber diese soziale Sonderung (die Kaste) varm, d. h. Farbe genannt wird, 
ist bezeichnend dafur, dass urspriingUch der Gegensatz ein solcher des 
Blutes war j es war der Kampf einer eingewanderten, hellhaiitigen mit 
emer schon ans^ssigen dunkelhautigen Basse. Die exakten Untersuchungen 
Eisley’s bestatigen von naturvpissenschaftlicher Seite her die auf histori- 
sober Grundlage gewonnene Anschauung. Es handelt sich danaeh urn 
zwei Grundformen/’ 

1. Der ariscJie Typxis. 

2. Der dravidische Typus.’* 

* See abo'i^e, p. 13, 
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We are likewise witliont any reliable information about 
the events which marked the progress of the Aryan inva- 
sion and conquest of India^ but thus much is clear^ that no 
sooner had the country been finally occupied^ and its 
foraier inhabitants been subdued or expelled^ than the 
victors began to quarrel among themselves, and open strife 
and war broke out between the several tribes hitherto 
united in kindred friendship. ^ The songs of the Egveda 
are full of the valorous deeds performed in such inter- 
necine expeditions, which became the more frequent, the 
more the resistance of the aborigines declined, for the less 
the Aryans had to fear them, the more they could indulge 
in combats among themselves/ Occasionally the excessive 
strength of one tribe gave to others a welcome pretext to 
oppose and subdue it, and in order to overthrow the growing 
ascendency of a clan, confederacies were formed to remove 
the danger which threatened the independence of the rest. 
Among such confederacies one of the most renow'ned is that 
of the five tribes, wliich comprised the Tiirvasa^ Yadu, AnUy 
Druhyu and Puru. ^ The various wars which were waged by 


^ In tlie Veda fcexfc occur the following tems denoting live races : panca 
hrstayah (Ug. Ill, 2, 10; 53, 16) ; panca hsitayah (-Kg. I, 9 ; 176, 3 ; V, 
35, 2, etc.) ; panca carsa^ayah (Bg. V, 86, 2 ; VII, ’75^4!) ; panca j ana h (Eg, 
III, 37, 9; 59, S, etc.) ; panca mmiavdh (Athart\ III, 21, 5 ; XII, 1, 15 ) ; panca 
mdnumh (Bg, VIII, 9, 2), etc. The expression Ji re races refers probably to 
the five tribes above mentioned who occur thus in Bg. I, 108, 8, as Pro- 
fessor Knhn has first pointed out. Elsewhere in Yaska’s Nirukta III, 8, 
(see Roth’s edition, p. 54) panca jandh are explained as : “ Gandharvah pita- 
rd deva, asnra raksarhsi ” ; and in the Aitareyabrahmaiia III, 31, we read t 
Paiicajanyani etad nktham yadvaisvadevam sarvesam va etat panca 
jananam nktham devamannsyajaam gandharvapsarasamlsarpanam ca pitr- 
nam ca.” In the Sanskrit dictionary of Professors Bothlingh and Bothy 
Vol. II, p. 412, we find tinder the word, Tersti : ‘*I)ie fnnf Volkerschaften 
(panca Icrstayyh ; vgl. auch ksJHy carsaniy jana) ist Bezeiclinimg fur alle 
Volher, nicht bloss fiir die arischen Stainme ; eine alte Zahlung, fiber deren 
ITrsprung wir in den vedischen Texten keinen ausdrucklichen Aufschluss 
finden. Vergleichen kann man, dass die Weltranme oder Richtnngen 
ofters als ffinf gezahlt werden , , , wobei man als ffinfte Richtnng die nach 
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SudaSy the f amons king of the Trtsus^ brought about vSuch alli- 
ances in which Aryans and non-Aryans fought together on 
both sides. It is indeed very difficult to decide in every single 
case whether a tribe is of Aryan or of non- Aryan origin^ 
because the evidence on this point is so deficient that the 
opinion of scholars is of necessity much divided. General 
opinion is unanimous on the point that the Trtsus were a 
powerful Aryan tribe^ and that the jealousy of the two great 
Brahmanic sages^ Vasistha and Visvamitra, who at various 
times occupied the office of high priest to king Sudas^ 
caused to a great extent those wars which ended at last with 
the disastrous overthrow of the Trtsus. Even after Visva- 
mitra had been conipelied to make room for his rivals 
fortune remained faithful to Sudas. He defeated king 
Bheda^ and under the guidance of Vasistha the Bharatas, 
to 'whom Visvamitra belonged^ were broken like staves 
(Eg. VII;, 13; 18; 19; VII; 33; 3; 6; etc.); and the ten 
kings who opposed king Siidas '^mre thoroughly defeated 
in the battle on the banks of the ParnsnT (Eg, VII; 18 ; 
83; 6; 8).'^ But the Aryans on either side were not strong 
enough to fight these combats unaided with any chance oi' 
success; and hence required the support of allies, whom they 
sought and found in the camps of their national foes who 
took part in this battle of the ten kings. The non-Aiyan Pak- 



der Mitte . . , d. h. die Arier als Mittelpmikt and am sie liGriim die Natio- 
nen der vier Weltgegcnden zu ziihlen hatte ; vergl. die entsprecliende 
Funl'tlieilang von Indien bei Hiaen-thsang . . , Kacli vediscbeni Sprachge- 
braach dai'f die Zalil filnf niclit als Bezeichnang einer mibestimmten Viel- 
heit angoselien werden.” Tbe five ti'ibes are mentionied by name Ryveda^ 
I, 108, 8) — Yayati, mentioned in the JRfjveda, I, 31, 17 and X, 63, 1, is 
in the latter place called the son of Kahasa, and is in the Mahabharata 
(Adiparvan LXXV) and the Paranas named as the father of Tarvasa and 
Tada (by Devayam) and of Ana, Brahya and Piiru by Sarmisiha. Bead 
Lassen’s hhdUcliG Alterthumskumle, Yol. I, pp. 719—722, 726 and Anhaiuj, 
XX and XXI, and compare Roth’s X'wr LUteralnr and QcacMchte des 
'■da, pp. 132, 133, ' 

^See pp, 582; ,P6— 598. 
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thas, Bhalanas, Alinas^ Sivas and Visaijins fought on the side 
of Aryans against Aryans and non-Aryans.® Many tribal 
names besides the above mentioned occur in the Rgveda, 
such as the Ajas^ Bharatas, Cedis, Gandharis, Kikataa, Ru- 
samas^ Sandikas^ Sigriis^ Simjus, Usinaras^ Vaikai^iias, 
Yaksus and others. Except in a few cases where the 
Aryan or non-Aiwan origin of a clan is pretty well ascertained^ 
as e,g, the Aryan extraction of the Trtsus and the non- 
Aryan of the Klkatas^ we are quite in the dark as to the 
ethnological race to which most of these tribes belonged. 
The Amts are thus by some claimed as Aryans^ while others 
explain the term Ami as applying to non- Aryan people^ 
and the Bharatas are identified with the Kolarian race,^ 

Another difficulty in this inquiry is the uncertainty felt in 
knowing or deciding whether a proper name, if used in the 
singular number, applies to an individual, to a family, or to 
a tribe, for the exact meaning often cannot be gathered from 
the context; as is the case with names like DrbhikaJ 
Kavasa, Nahusa, Srnjaya, Taruksa, Tugra, Vetasu, and 
others. It is also possible that the plural of the name of a 
person occurriug in the Veda, only applies to his pos- 
terity, and not to a tribe, the wider meaning being also 

See Rg^eda YII, 18, 7. 

The Aryan nationality of the Ann is upheld by Px’ofossor Zimmer, the 
non- Aryan by Professors Lassen, Botlilingk, Roth, Grassmann, and Air. 
Hewitt. 

Professor Lassen says Indische Altertkiims'kmde, p. 710 : Von seineni 

vierten Sohne A-nu^ oder Anava werden die Geschlechter der Mlekha 
abgeleitet and nach deni Xorden verlegt. Ami bedeutet eigentlioh Mensch, 
im Veda wird die Becleutung jedoch beschrankt auf feme, dem Arischen 
frenide Tolker, und das Wort bedeutet nur scheinbar einen besondern 
Volkstamm.” 

Mr. S. F. Hewitt has assigned a Kolarian origin to the Bharatas and 
conjectures that the Anus, identifying them with the Kathi, were also 
Kolarians. 

^ Di-hhika is by the German lexicographers decribed as a demon, while 
Professor Ludwig (Vol. Ill, p. 207) thinks he recognizes in them a tribe 
which reminds Mm of the and A e/jjSf/c/tat, 
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admissible, especially when referring to a feudal commiinity, 
such as prevailed among the Scotch clans. 

As the Egyeda is a compilation of songs by different 
authors of different times, it is, I think, rather hazardous 
to use the language or the meaning of one stanza or song 
for the explanation or interpretation of another, unless the 
authors of both are the same, or cogent reasons favor such 
a proceeding. If we meet thus with considerable obstacles 
in elucidating the details of the clan-formation in Vedic 
times, we must also on the other hand not oveidook that, 
however deficient our knowledge of this period is and always 
will be, so much is certain that the Aryan invasion of 
North India was successful, that the border-country was 
permanently conquered, and that the subjugation of the 
adjacent provinces to Aryan rule had in consequence 
become an inevitable destiny'. It is, however, quite a 
different matter to dilate on the ethnological constitution of 
the invaders, whether or not they formed a homogeneous 
group of Aryan tribes. It is not only possible, but also 
highly probable, that friendly aliens swelled their ranks, and 
that, as is generally^ the case with migrating peoples, the 
weaker tribes whom they had dispossessed were compelled to 
follow in their tracks. When immigrating, or victoriously 
invading, swarms of people settle down as a stable commu- 
nity, their various heterogeneous component elements amal- 
gamate gradually into one national body, which presents 
to the outside world the aspect of a united nation, when even 
itsmultigenerous origin is still conspicuous and lives fresh 
in the memory of others. By and by with increasing 
power, the admission to citizenship will be rendered difficult, 
till it may be altogether denied to newcomers. We have 
in the United States of North America a modern instance 
of the formation of such a state, and the foundation of 
Yenice by frightened fugitives who were joined by bold 
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adventurers was followed in course of time by tlie estab- 
lishment of the proudest aristocracy, which displayed its 
exclusiveness by the closing of the golden book. A like 
fate befell the Aryan settlement in India, which, free and 
liberalin its constitution at the beginning, became by degrees 
conservative and exclusive, till at last by priestly prepon- 
derance it developed the most successful and pernicious 
system of caste the world has ever known. Yet before 
this social edihce had assumed the immutable form it now 
exhibits, there preceded a time when its various portions 
existed separately and were not mixed with others. There 
can be no doubt that though the national Aryan stock 
prevailed among tlie Brahmans, many foreign bodies had 
joined before it became consolidated as a Brahmanic caste : 
but once thus constituted it remained on the whole 
unchangeable, even if at times strange elements found 
access to it in a surreptitious manner. 

In spite of all the difficulties which surround this ethno- 
logical mystery the Veda has preserved some slight intima- 
tions which may throw light on this important question. 

Among the most interesting episodes which are found in 
the Bgveda, Aitareya-Brahinapa and other Vedic 'writings, 
as well as in the Mahribliarata, Ram ay ana and Piiranas, 
must be numbered the rivalry and contest between 
Yasistlia and Visvarnitra. 

Oil Vab'istha. 

The origin and history of the life of Vasistha have, 
from the importance attaclied to them, always been a 
subject of the greatest interest and even in ancient 
times were the favorite topic of legendary accounts.^ In 

« Among European scliolars Professor von Koth in his Litterafiir unci 
Geschichte des Wccla, Professor Christian Lassen in hia Indlsche Alter- 
thumshiinde, Professor Albrecht Weber in his Indische Studien^ Professor 
Max Muller in \m Hutory of Ancient BansTcrit Literature, and Dr, John 
Muir in his Oriyinal Sanskrit Texts (especially in Vol. I) have much 
contributed to the elucidation of this Yedic pei'iod. 
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tlie Rgveda lie appears as a sage^ a priest and a poet, 
its seventh maiidala being ascribed to biin. As the domestic 
chaplain of king Sudas, the grand-son of Pijavaiia and the 
famous king of the Trtsas,^ he became the rival of Visva- 
initra. He is said to have belonged to the tribe of the 
Trtsns, to whose king, Sudas, the Mahabharata alludes as a 
Sodra ; a circumsta,nce which proves how little historical 
reliance can be placed on that epic He was a friend of 
Varuna, but having lost his favom% in order to regain it 
he humbly implores the forgiveness of the incensed God, ^ ^ 
He teaches Indra the Viraj metre, and in return receives for 
this instruction the explanation of the formula of expiation 
{prTiyascitta) the same God also imparts to Vasistha the 
devotion {brahman), while to Visvamitra he only grants 
the recitation 

Vasistha is called the son of Varona and Mitra and of 
the nymph Urvasi. For when he had inconsiderately caused 
Nimi to lose his bodily form, the king retaliated by pro- 
nouncing a similar curse against his foi*mer domestic priest, 
in consequence of which Vasistha^s male energy entered into 
Varuna and Mitra, but left them at the sight of Urvasi. As 
Agastya was born on the same occasion, he became, as it 
were, a brother of Vasistha. 

The enmity of Visvainitra subjected Vasistha to many 
trials and hardships. He lost all his hundred sons. His 
son Sakti was either killed by the sons of Sudas, or all his sons 
were according to the Mahabharata and Sayana^s com* 

^ Bee'Mgveda, VII, 18, 4, 5, 21-25 j VII, 33, 1-6, etc. Suclas is also 
occasionally called the vson of Pijavana. 

See Santiparvan, LX, 38: Bddrali Paijavano nilma salmsranam ^atam 
dadau. 

Bce BgvUa, VII, 86. 

See Batapatha- Brahmana, XII, 6,1, 38. 

See Bad-vUhia- BrahnemU; 1, 5. 

Bee Bg'oHa, VII, 33, 10, Hi Vismpnram, IV, 5, 6, and Bhdgavata’. 

IX, 13, 1— 18, 



mentarj to Rgveda VII, 104, 12, devonred bj a Raksasa. 
Conformably to the Epic the maciimations of Visvamitra 
made kingKalma^apada, tbe son of Sudasa, when transform- 
ed into a man-eating Raksasa, swallow all the sons of Va- 
sistha. ^ « Sayai^a connects the murder of Vasistha’s sons with 
this story and explains the Vedic Terse in which the bereaved 
sage indignantly repudiates the accusation of being a 
Raksasa or Yatodhana, which had been insidiously brought 
against him, as referring to the calumnious statement that 
Vasistha had in the shape of a Raksasa eaten his own sons. ^ 


Compare the YII,4, 7, 1 . See also Mahabhfirata, 

Adi^iarvan^ GLXXTIII, about Kalinasapada, the son of Sudasa, 22nd 
descendant of Trisanku, meeting Saktr, the son of Yasisiha, in the road 
and the consequences of their quarrel. It appears that both reports refer 
to the same occurrence, and perhaps the persons alluded to in the T. S. as 
the Saudasah and Kaimasapada, the son of Sudasa, (and in consequence a 
Saudiisa), are really identical with each other. 

See Rgrediij \ II, 104, 12. According to Sayana in his coiiunentary, 
V. 12, a Rfiksasa who had slain the hundred sons of Yasistha, assumed the 
form of the latter, saying that he (the Raksasa) was Vasistha and 
Yasistha the Raksasa : 

‘‘ Hatva putrasatam pnrvam Yasisthasya niahiitmanah 
Yasistham ra-ksas’osi tvam vasis(ham riipam asthitah 
Aham Yasistha ityevam jigharhsii Raksaso’ bhravit 
Atrottara rco drstii Yasis(heneti nah srutam.'* 

See the end of the introductory remark of Sayana to Rgveda Yll, 104, where 
he quotes the Brhaddevata as follows ; 

Rsir dadarsa raksoghnam putrasdkaparipliitab 
hate putrasate kruddhah Saudasair dulikhitas tada. 
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position. Manu mentions Mm as one of the ten Mali arsis ; ^ ^ 
the Visnupuraiia acknowledges Mm in one place as one of the 
nine mind-born sons of Brahman^ while be is called in another 
one of the seven sages of the present or Vaivasvata Man- 
vaiitara.^® The Mahabharata also is not consistent in this 
respect. The Adiparvan does not include his name among 
the six great sages^ but the Santiparvan adds him as the 
seventh, and names him also as one of the twenty-one Praja- 
patis:^'^ the Eamayana, however, is silent on this subject. 

Vasistha had various wives. By Urjja he had seven sons, 
butSakti (or Saktr) was not one of these. Another wife Aksa- 
mala is said to have been of low birth, but was elevated to a 
, high position by her husband ; some identify her with Arun- 
dhati, who is well known as being the zealous and jealous 
wife of the sage. She is regarded as one of the Pleiades, and 
by her union with Vasistha was revered as the mother of the 
seven great patriarchs figuring in the sky as the constella- 
tion of the Great Bear. By the wife of his son Sakti he 
became grandfather to the posthumous Faramm, 

Vasistha is also mentioned as one of the superintendents 
of the month Asadha, and as a Vyasa or divider of the 
Veda in the eighth Dvapara. Hh was the owner of the 
celebrated cow Surabhi which excited the covetousness of 
Visvamitra, and was accoi*ding to later traditions the inno- 
cent cause of the protracted enmity between both sages, 
as Vasistha did not want under any conditions to part with 
his favorite Kamadhenu. 

Vasistha communicated his knowledge to king Janaka. 
He was the priest of Nimi, son of Iksvaku, whom he cursed 
for retaining Gautama; he was the teacher of Sagara, 
Iksvaku’s 37th descendant ; the sacrificial priest of Kalmasa- 
* ^ See ManUf I, 35, 

See Visnwpuramy I, 7, 5 j and III, 1, 14. 

See Bantiparmn, CCVIIl, 2—5, and CGCXXXl V (iiryt Calcutta 
edition OOCXXXVI), 38-35. 
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pada^ Mitrasalia or Saudasa, 50th in descent from Iksvaku 
and the priest of Eama^ his 61st descendant. According 
to the Raghuvamsa he procured progeny to king Dilipa^ 
by inducing him to pay respect to his favorite cow Surabhi. 
These few statements prove that Yasisthalike Agastya and 
Visvamiira lived for many ages beyond the usual limit 
assigned to human life 

Vasistha is the one sage whom the Brahmans particu- 
larly love to glorify, and whom they therefore endow with 
all kinds of virtues to make him worthy of their reverence 
and worship. By doing so, however, they have artificially 
created a superior being who is placed beyond the range of 
historical research. On the other hand they go to the 
other extreme in vilifying as much as possible the character 
of his great rival and enemy Visvamitra. With these 
remarks I now turn to Visvamitra. 


On Visvamitra, 

The seer and priest Visvamitra, the author of the third 
Mandala of the Rgve da which contains the famous Gayatrl 
(III, 62, 10), first appears prominently in the Rgveda, in his 
official capacity as the priest of the Trtsn-king Sudas, 
whose affairs he for a while conducts satisfactorily, but 
whose court he has to leave owing to the influence of 
Vasistha. The exact position in which both priests stood 
to the king is not clear. Visvamitra was most likely only 
temporarily employed, but having expected to keep his 
post permanently, felt much aggrieved when through the 
influence of Vasistha he was disappointed in this hope; 
and henceforth he directed his hatred aigainst the king 
and his priest. Vasistha was, as has been suggested, by 
birth a Trtsu, and Visvamitra a Bharata, the former repre- 
senting the ruling, the latter a section of an alien tribe 

See Muir’s Ofigin>al Banshrit Te^ots, Yol, I, p. 337. 
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wliicli songlit its fortunes by entering into the service of a 
mighty and noble prince. With respect to Visvamitra^s 
nationality^ there are two possibilities. He was either an 
Aryan of liberal mind^ who had embraced the cause of the 
aliens^, in this case of the Bharatas^ with whom he became 
in course of time thoroughly identiiied^ or he was of non- 
Aryan extraction^ i.e., a Bharata. If so^ considering the 
high position he occupied from the firsts, it is very probable 
that his immediate forefathers had already become natur- 
alized among the Aryans, and participated in the enjoyment 
of Aryan privileges, which Visvamitra inherited from them, 
and of which he made the utmost use owing to his great 
mental qualifications and fearless disposition. ^ i ThatVis- 
vamitra, a high-minded and ambitious man, should try his 
utmost to elevate himself and the Bharatas by seeking for 
them an alliance with the most powerful nation of the 
neighbourhood, need not create any surprise. The moment 
appears to have been well chosen, for the times were 
troublous, and the league was acceptable to Sudas, as the 
martial Bharatas considerably strengthened his army. On 
the other hand the Bharatas, up to now a rather insignificant 
and even despised race, gained a political position which 

See Notes on the early Msto 7 'y of Northern India by J. F. Hewitt, in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland^ Yol. 
XX, pp. 345, 346 : “ The whole story shows the opposition between two 
parties, one strictly Brahminical, represented by Vaaistha, who wished to 
bring the people completely under Brahminical rule, to enforce the caste 
distinctions between Aryans and non- Aryans, to restrict the right of offer- 
ing sacrifices and acquiring learning, with the advantages thence resulting, 
to those who were of pure Aryan birth, and received as Brahmins into the 
sacred caste. The other was the party of compromise, who wished to 
give Aryan privileges to the ruling classes of the native races, and to take 
their gods into the Aryan pantheon. The party of compromise, who were, 
as Vi 9 vamitra describes the Bharatas in the Bigveda, the far-seeing people, 
won the day. The advantages of securing the alliance of the ruling 
classes of the native races were too great to be neglected by those who 
looked at the question in its widest aspects, and they w^ere formally re- 
ceived into the highest castes,” 
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placed them socially within the pale of the snperiox’ class^ 
a position which, when once obtained, could not easily be 
wrested from them again, because the rank secured in those 
days was afterwards permanently acknowledged by the 
establishment of the distinctions of caste. The personal 
ambition of Visvamitra was at first centred in acquiring 
and permanently maintaining the post of domestic chaplain 
to king Sudas and his family. Perhaps this apparently 
selfish object was really prompted by not altogether selfish 
designs, for his personal promotion was of the greatest 
import to the Bharatas. When these entered into a com- 
pact with the Trtsus, Vasistha, if then present at the court 
of Sudas, may have even promoted the treaty as strengthen- 
ing the position of the Trtsus. At all events he neither 
suspected any danger arising from this alliance nor did he 
penetrate into the ultimate object and secret aims of Vis- 
vamitra, so that the latter was for a while able to insinuate 
himself into the good graces of the king and gain popularity 
with the people. But when Vasistha fathomed the designs 
of Visvamitra to supplant him, he presumably lost no time 
in counteracting and frustrating them. Visvamitra was in 
consequence either forced to resign his post or was deposed 
from his office, which event put an end to the alliance of the 
Trtsus and Bharatas, The latter under the lead of Vis- 
vamitra, separated themselves from the Trtsus, and when 
open war was declared, sustained at first a defeat, 

Visvamitra was still in the service of Sudas when he 
sang: 

9. The mighty sage, god-born and god-incited, who looks on 
men, restrained on the billowy river. 

When Visvamitra was Sudas’ s escort, then Indra through the 
Kusikas grow' friendly. 

10. Like swans, prepare a song of praise with pressing-stones, glad 
in your hymns with Juice poured forth in sacrifice. 

Ye singers, with the gods, sages who look on men, ye Kusikas, 
drink up the Sonia’s savoury meath. 
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11. Come forward, Kusikas, and be attentive ; let loose Sudas’s 

horse to win Mm ricbes. 

East, west, and north, let the king play the foeman, then at 
earth’s choicest place perform his worship. 

12. Praise to Indra have I sung, sustain er of this earth and heaven. 

This prayer of Visvamitra keeps secure the race of Bharatas. 

On leaving Sudas^ Visvamitra^ who appears to have re- 
treated unmolested^ recrossed with his wealth and his Bha- 
ratas the rivers Vipas and Sutudri^ after imploring them 
to stop flowing until he and his friends had passed^ and to 

resume their course afterwards : 

11. Soon as the Bharatas have fared across thee, the warrior band, 

nrged on and sped by Indra, 

Then let yonr streams flow on in rapid nation. I crave your 
favour who deserve our worship. 

12. The warrior host, the Bharatas, fared over : the singer won 

the favour of the rivers. 

S-well with your billows, hasting, pouring riches. Fill full your 
channels, and roll swiftly onward.-® 

The end of the 5Srd hymn in which Visvamitra expresses 
his hatred against Vasistha and threatens him with revenge 

See Bgveda III, 53, 9—12 : 

9. Mahan rsir devaja. devajuto } stabhnat siudhum arnavam 
nreaksah, 

Visvamitrd yad avahat Sudasam apriyayata Kusikebhir Indrah. 

10. Hamsa va krnutha slokam adribhir madanto girbhir adhvare 

■sute'Saca. ■ • , , 

devebhir vipra isayd nicaksaso vipibadhvain Kusikah somyam 
madhu. 

11. XJpa iDreta Kusikas cetayadhvam asvam mye pra muncata 

Sudasah 

raja vittram jahghanat prag apag udag atha yajate vare a 
prthivyab 

12. Ya ime rodasi ubhe aham Indrani atustavam 

Visvaniitrasya raksati brahmedam Bharatam janam. 

The translation is taken from Mr. E. T. H. Grifiith’s Hymns of the 
Bigveda. 

33 See Bgvedai III, 33 : Sayana confirms this statement in his preface to 
the hymn : “ Pura kila Yisvamitrah Faijavanasya Sudaso rajnah purohito 
habhiiva. Sa ca paurohityena labdhadhanah sarvam dhanam adaya 
Yipat-Sntudryoh samhliedam ayayavanuyayur itare, athottitiranr Yisva- 
mitro gadhajale te nadyau dxstvottarauarthana adyabhis tisxbhis tustava.” 
Compare yitska*s Nirukta, II, 24. See Griffith’s translation. 
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was^ as Professor Rotli has already pointed out, written at 
a later period than the preceding verses quoted above, and 
the last or 24th vers© shows this clearly in the following 
words : — 

These sons of Bharata, 0 Indra, desire dissociation 
not association, 

They urge their steed as against a constant foe, and 
carry a strong* bow in battle*'*^^'^ 

- See Prof. Botli’s Litteratur mid GeschicMe des Weda, p. Ill : Diese 
Sohne Bliarata’s, o Indra, kennen (feindliclies) Abwenden, nicht (freund' 
liclies) Hinwenden. Sie sportien ihr Boss; wie einen ewigen Feiud tragen 
sie den starken Bogen (spahend) umlier in der Schlacht.*’ 

Professor Both discusses this hymn at some length and says on pp. 121 — 
123: “ Diese {(Yasistha’s) Familie also angehoiig dem Yolkstamme der 
TritsUi war es, welche ihrem Fursten Sudds den wiclitigen Dienst leistete 
durch ihre Anrufung die Huld der Gdtter im Kampfe von den Feinden ab 
imd anf seine Seite 7 ai wenden. Wie stimmt aber hiemit, was Yi^vamitra 
von sich und den TCu^ika riihmt, dass durch ihr Opfer Indra ttir Sudds 
gewonnen worden sey ? und wie kann er die aufPordern Sudas* 

Schlachtross zu weihen, damit es ihn zum beutereichen Siege fiihre ? Wie 
konnte, was anch durch Nil'. II, 24, bestatigt wird Vif^vamitra neben 
Vasishtha Priester des Sudds gewesen seyn, da wir doch von ihra sehen, 
er gf'hdre dem Yolksstamme der Lharata an, und die Bharata werden von 
Skidds und den Tritsu durch Yerdienst der Yasishthiden be^degt ? Ich ver- 
siiche eine Losting der Widerspriiche nicht, indem ich die eine oder andere 
Angabe fxir falsch erkliire, sondern beicle fiir geschichalich balte.” 

Pie Losiiiig scheint mir in den Yersen 4, 21 bis 24zaliegen, welche die 
Tradition, wie wir sie in der Aniilcramanl in ihrer iiltesten Form haben, 
als Yerwuuschungeii der Vasishthiden auffasst. Was in dieser dunkeln 
S telle das Peutlichste ist, dass ist der Ahsdruck eines durch Hintanset- 
zung gekniiikteu Stoizes, der Kache droht, im Aiunde Viqvdmitm^s selbsfc 
Oder niiudestens eines Bharatiden. Per Feind ist in den Besitz einer 
Wiirde oder einer Macht gekoinmen, welche Virvdmiti'a zuvor inne hatte. 
Waren es nun Vl^vdmitra und die KiiQ-ilcay welche’ den Sudiis zum Siege ge 
fiihx't und einer entsprechenden Stellung und Anschens genossen batten, 
und firiden wdr in den iibrigen Hymnen die Vasishthiden an derselben 
Stelle, so kann es kaum etwas Anderes als eben dieser Yortheil seyn, der 
ihnen von dem Feinde ans der Hand geAvunden wnrde. Ich nebme also an 
wie schon oben angedeutet — dass die fiinfzehnte Hymne des vierten Anuva- 
haim Mandala Vicvdmitra’s Bruchstticke von Liedern jenes Rishi ans ver- 
schiedeueii Zeiten enthiilt, und dass jenes Stuck, in welchem Vigvdonitra 
sich und die Ku-gilca^ als Priesterschaft des Sudas darstellt, alter ist, als 
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Visvarait^a^s angei^ it is probable, carried him often too far, 
and he wreaked his revenge in an -unjustifiable manner, thus 
laying himself open to the charges of cruelty and meanness. 
But though he was no doubt a man of a fierce and unre- 
lenting disposition, still the Mahabharata and other Epic 
and Pauranic poems appear to have delighted in exagger- 
ating to an incredible extent the misdeeds which Visva- 
mitra was accused of having committed. His main offence 
certainly was that he, a man of non-Brahmanic extraction, 
forced his way by mere mental and physical superiority into 
the sacred circle of the ruling priestcraft, and into the 
exclusive pale of the domineering race, a presumption which 
though crowned with success, stamped the perpetrator in 
the eyes of bigoted Brahmans with a stigma which could 
neither be effaced nor condoned. 

Visvamitra is generally called the descendant of Gadhin 
or Gathin, or the son of Kiisika, from which name the 
frequently used patronymic Kausika is derived. His birth 
is connected with the well knowm legend that the ancient 

die Verwimscliinig, welche das Ende jjeries SuMa bildet. Vifi-mnnira unci 
die Seinigen wiiren durcli den wachsenden Einfiuss des Vasisbfcha Qe^ 
schiechts von Buda^ weg zu dem Stamme der Bharata gedrangfc worden, zn 
den Feinden Sudds' und der TrifsUi nnd von dort ans schworen sie ihren 
Gegnerii Kaelie . . . Wera diese Vermuthung zn weitgreifend sobeinen 
wolite, der milsste, -vvozn gar kern Grand vorliegfc, die Stelle 4, 9, bis 11 fiir 
anterschoben erklaren and annehmen, dass V^uamitra sfcets den Bharata 
angebbrfc liiitte.” See Dr. 1. Mair’s Ot'igmal Sanskrit Texts, Vol. I, p. 372. 

The meaning of this verse is so far clear that it distinctly says that 
henceforth Visvamitra and his followers the Bharatas, will have nothing 
io do with Vasistha and his partisans, and that they will only" meet in 
battle, to which the Bharatas will urge their steeds and carry their bows. 
The translation is, however, not easy, and the various versions differ con- 
siderably. The text is: “Ima Indrana Bharatasya piitra apapitvam 
oikitur na prapitvam, hinvantyasvam araiiam na nityam jyavajam parina- 
yantySjau.’^ The commentary of Say ana is as follows : “ He Indra Bhara- 
tasya putra Bharatavamsya ime Visvamitra apapitvam apagamanana 
Vasisthebhyas cikitur jananti prapitvam na jananti sistaih saha tesam 
sahgatir nisti, brahmana eva ityarthah.** Br. Muir conjectures Yol. I, 
p. 354f, (Fu) sisthaih for 
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sage Ecika liad prepared for Iiis wife Satyavati a disli^ 
wliicli would make her the mother of a son endowed with 
all the worthy qualities of a Brahman, while her mother, 
the wuie of Gadliin, was to eat another preparation, in 
order to obtain a brave warrior as her son. Through the 
fault of her mother, Satyavati changed the food, and each 
woman ate the dish prepared for the other- In consequence, 
Gadhin became the father of Visvamitra, while Ecika 
at the instance of his wife Satyavati postponed the birth 
of a formidable and murderous Ksatriya for a generation, 
causing the curse to fall on her grandson, and not on her 
son. She became eventual 1}^ the mother of Jamadagni 
who in his turn marrying Ptenuka, the daughter of Eenu, 
had as his son the fierce matricide Parasurama.^ ® 

Visvamitra calls himself the son of Kusuka.^ ^ Indra is 
likewise in the Egveda addressed as the son of Kusika.^^ 
According to the legend, Knsika, while living as a Brahma- 
caiun, desired to have a son like Indra, who thereupon out 
of fear was born as the son of Gathin, and Indra in this 
manner obtained the name of Kausika."^ ® Visvamitra is also 


See Hariijajhsa, XXVII, 16 — 37. 

2 6 See Rgveda, III, 33, 5, above : “Alive Kasikasva silnuli.” 

2 7 See Rgveda I, 10, 11. Sayaiia remarks on this verse that thongli 
Visvamitra was fciie son of Kusika, in reality it was Indra : “ He Kansika 
Knsikasya putra . . yadyapi Yisvaraitiah Kusikasya pntrab tathaiii tadrd* 
pei-iendrasyaivdtpannatvat Ivusikapntratvam aviriiddbani ayam Yrttuntd* 
nukramanikayam nktah : Kiisikas tvaisiratliir IndratTilyam pntram icchan 
brakmacaryam ca cacara tasya indra eva Gathipntro jajne iti.’’ 

2 6 See ’Qarivammy XXVII, 12 — 16 : 

12. Kusapiitra babbnvur H catvaro devavarcasali 
Knsikali Knsanabbasca Knsambo Mnrtimamstatba. 

13. Palilavaih salia samvxddho raja vanacarais tada 
Kusikas tii tapas tope putram Indrasamapraibham 
Labeyarn iti tarn S'akras trasad abbyetya jajnivan. 

14. Pnrne varsasahasre vai tam tu Sakro byapasyata 
atyugratapasair drstva saliasraksali puraiidarab. 

15. Samarfchah pntrajanane svam evamsaxn avaaayat 
piitratve kalpayam asa sa deveiidrab snr5ttamab. 
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called Yisyaratha, Tlie Sarimmsa gives a list of the sons 
of Yisvamitra^ beginning with Devarata^, who is identical 
with Snnahsepha^ the son of the Brahman Ajigartta^ or ac- 
cording to others of the Brahman Rcika; whom Yisyainitra 
saved from being sacrificed by buying, adopting and finally 
placing him at the head of his sons. The fifty elder sons of 
Yisvamitra scorned the proposal of their father,, while 
Madhucchandas, the oldest and representative of the fifty 
younger sons, consented to acknowledge Sunalisepha or 
Devarata, a name he had been given by Visvamitra, as their 
eldest and senior. In consequence Yisvtoiitra cursed those 
elder sons, causing them to have as their descendants the 
low castes — Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas, and 
Mutibas.^^ The history of Sunahseplia is very peculiar 

16. Sa Gadhir abhavad rajii Magbavan Kausikah svayam 
Panrakutayabliavad bharyam Gadlustasyam ajayata. 

Compare with this ibidem, XXXII, 43—- 62. 

See Aitarcya-Brohmat^a, VII, 15, So’ jigartam Sauyavasim rsitn 
asauayaparitam arawya upeyayaj tasya ha trayah piitra asuli : Sunahpiic* 
chah, Sunahsepah, Sunolarignla iti.” This Ajfgarta sells his second son to 
Bohita. See Dr. M. AUareya-Bmhmaninin, Vol. I, p. 180. According 

to the Earivemh; XXYII, 42, Sunahsopha is the second son of the sage 
Bcika. Bead sldkas 41 — 48 and 53-56 : 

41. Anrvasyaivam Beikasya SatyaTatyani mahayasah 
Jamadagnis tapo viryajjajhe brahniavidam varali. 

42. Madhyania^ca Sunahsephali Snnahxmcchah kanisthakah 
Visvamitram. tu daySdam Gadhih Kusikanandanah. 

43. Janayam asa x)utram tu tapovidyasamatmakain 
prax^yn brahmar^isamatam yo*yam sax>tarsitam gatah. 

44. Visviimitras tu dharmatma namnsi Visvarathali smrtab 
Jajue Bhrguprasadena Kausikad vaihsavardhanah. 

45. Visvilmitrasya tu sutad Devaratiiclayas smrtah 
prakhyiitiis trisE lokesu tesam namani me sinu. 

46. Berasravah Katiscaiya yasmat Katyayamlh smrtah 
Salavatyam Hiranyakso Renur jajue’tba Renuman 

47. Sankrtir Galavas caiva hiudgalas ceti visrutah 
Madbucchandd jayasoaiva Deyalasca tafchastakali 

48. Kacebapd Haritas, caiya Visvamitrasya te sntah 
tesam -kbyatani goferani Kausikanam mahatmanam. 
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and significant, not on account of liis adoption by-Visva- 
mitra, but because, in consequence of this adoption, the 
succession to the priestly office of Visvamitra in its senior 
branch reverted to the Brahmans, a caste to which Sunahse- 
pha belonged by birth. Devasravas and Devavata are in 
theEgveda called Bharatas, and Sayana explains this pat- 
ronymic as meaning the two sons of Bharata/^ ^ Devas- 
ravas occurs elsewhere, as we have seen, as the son of 


53. Yisvamitratmajanani tu Sunahsepho’grajali smrtalit 
Bhai*gavah Kausikatvam hi praptah sa munisattamab. 

54. Visvamitrasya putras ta Sunabseplio’bbavat kila 

Haridasvasya yajile tu pasutve viniyojitab 

55. Devair dattah Suiiabsepho Visvamitraya vai punab 
Devair dattab sa vai yasiuad Devariitas tato’ bliavat. 

56. Bevaratadayah sapta Yisvamltrasya vai siitali 
Brsadvatlsutascapi YisvamitrSt tathaBtakab. 

Compare about Yisvamitra’s birth and progeny Vismi'pnmna^ lY, 7, 
14—17. 

About Sunahsepha’s adoption and the curse of Yisvamitra against bis 
fifty eldest sons, see AftoSya-B'm/imana, YII, 17,18; (17) Neti hdvaca, 
Yisvamitro deva va imam mahyam. arasateti saba Bevarato Yaisvamitra 
iisa . . . Sa bovaca Sunabsepliab, sa vai yatba no jiiapay a rajaputra tatba vada 
yatbaivarigirasab san iiupeyam tava putratam iti sa hdvaca Yisvamitro 
iyesttio me tvani putraRam syiis tava srestba praja syat, upeya daivam me 
dayam teiia vai tvdparaaiitraya iti, sa bovaca Sunabsepbab, sanjniinanesu 
vai brnyilt sauhardyilya me sriyai yatha’ham Bbaratarsabhdpeyam tava 
putratam ityatba ba Yisvamitrab putrau amantrayam asa Madhuccliandab 
%notana Bsabbo Rraur Astakab ye ke ea bbratarab sthanasmai jyaistby- 
aya kalpadbvam iti. (18) Tasya ba Yisvainitrasyaikasatam putra Ssub, 
paficasad eva jyayaihso Maduocbandasab, paiieasat kaniyaihsab tad ye 
jyayamsd na to kusalam moTiire. Tiin ami vyajabarrintan valii praja bba- 
ksistetifca etendhrab Pundrab Sabarab Pulhida Mdtiba ityudantya babavd 
bbavanti Yaisvamitra dasyunam bbnyistbab. Sa bovaca Madhucobandab 
paficasata sardbam van nab pita saujanite tasmimstisthamahe vayam, puras 
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Yisvamitra, and Devavata may be another designation for 
Devarata, under which name Sunahsepha was adopted by 
Yisvamitra. In this case Bharat a may^ either as a pei\sonal 
or a tribal name, refer to Yisvamitra.*" ^ I must also not 
omit mentioning that according to the legend Yisvainitra 
fell in love with the nymph iVlenaka, and that the daughter 
of both, Sakuntala, married Dusyanta, the son of this union 
being king Bharata. This is another incident of the close 
connexion between Yisvamitra and the Bharatas, ^ 

Yisvamitra is like his rival Yasistha an instance of 
great longevity. He performs at one time the duties of 
chaplain to king Sudas, he elevates Trisahku to heaven, 
he officiates as hotr-priest at the sacrifice of Hariscandra, 
he lives during the reigns of Ambarisa., Dasaratha and 
Rama, i.e., he performs his duties during 34 (from the 28th 
to the 61st) generations of kings of the line of Iksvaku. 
Dr. John Muir has fully pointed out this peculiarity."'*^ .. 

We need not be surprised too that the genealogical 
tables concerning the descent of Yisvamitra do not agree, 
and that the same Parana sliould contradict itself on this 
subject, as is the case with the parentage of Jahnu in the 
HarivamsaJ^^ These inaccuracies give ample cause for 
complaint, hut as I do not attach great historical impor- 
tance to the genealogical tables contained in the Maha- 
bharata, Eamayapa or other Epic and Paiiranic poems, so 
far as the most ancient times are concerned, I have only 
quoted these statements to impress on the reader how 
unreliable they are, and how necessary it is to accept them 
with caution. 

See ZXYII, 55 j XXXII, 55, 61 j and Aiinreya-Bmlimam 

as quoted in the preceding note ; see also JVinir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, 
YoL I, p. 353. 

See Mahabharata, Adiparvan, ItXXll-JjXXTV, 

See Original Sanskrit TeMSf Yol. I, p. 362. 

See ibidem, p. 353, 
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The position which Visvamitra occupies in ancient Indian 
, history is so important^ because he^ a non-Brahnran, and 

probably not of pure Aryan descent as belonging to the tribe 
of the BharataS; raised himself by his own exertions to the 
; highest pinnacle of dignity, thus securing for himself one 

after another the titles of Rajarsi, Maharsi and Brahmarsi.^ ^ 

I If Visvamitra w-as not really an Aryan noble, the personal 

: nnd bitter opposition against him is easily explained. The 

I popular feeling of the mass of the Aryans fomented by the 

I priests must have been strongly incited against the intrusion 

of a foreigner, though after the caste-restrictions had been 
once established and enforced, the fact of their previous 
non-existence was ignored for political reasons. The un- 
friendly treatment which Visvamitra received at the hands 
of later reporters, shows clearly that a hostile feeling 
still prevailed against him, long* after the real circum- 
stances of these events had been forgotten. Vasistha still 
remains the favorite, and is praised for his patience and 
magnanimity, the great Brahmanic virtues, while Visva- 
mitra is described as formed of inferior clay and credited 

i with vindictiveness, cruelty and deceitfulness. As, howevei*, 
he at la.st succeeded in becoming a Brahmarsi, Vasistha, 
, his steady opponent, had to acknowledge this fact, and 

J became reconciled to him. 

: Professor Lassen when reviewing* the combat bet^veen 

V Vasistha and Visvamitra thinks that a real war, in which 

; barbarous nations took part, did not take place, that Vasis- 

^ tha gained his victory not by warriors but by his priestly 

I I'od, and that the legend acknowledges the superiority of 

I the Brahmans, as Visvamitra could only obtain his Brah- 

} manic dignity in the same manner as Brahmans do.^^ 

;; ^ Balakancla in the Rdmayana^ sargas 51 — 65, contains the history 

f YisYamitraj^ancl the Mahahhamta in various Parvans, as the Adiparvan, 

I chap. G9 ttj Udyogaparvan, 105—118, Anusasanaparvan, etc. 

I See Christian Lassen’s Indische Alterthumshunde, Yoh I, pp. 718, 
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On the Bharaias. 

After these short sketches of the lives of Vasi^tha and 
Visvamitra, as we find them contained m the Vedic, 
Epic and Panranic writings, I now turn to consider the 
position of theBharatas, to whom Visvamitrabdonged,anc 
of whom he was the chief in lay and ecclesiastical matters. 
He is, as we have seen, repeatedly called Bharata m the 
Egveda, either directly or by implication when this name 
is given to his sons; and other Vedic works, like the 
Aitareya-Brahmaiia, where he is addressed as best of the 
Bharatas,8f acknowledge him as such. The Bharatas 
appear to have owed their fortune mainly to the energy 
and statecraft of Visvamitra, who raised them from an 
apparently low and dependent position to independence 
and power. The weakness of the Bharatas may be inferred 
from the defeat they saffered, a defeat to which Vasistha 

alludes.®® 

The verse in question is explained by Sayana as alluding 
to a calamity which had befallen the Bharatas whom he 
identifies with the Trtsus, and from which Vasistha their 
priest had extricated them. This identi fication of the 

719 second edition, (725, 726 in first edition) ; “ Ihr Kampf mit seinen 
Motiven nnd seiner Maschinerie gehort der Form dea aiiagebtldejn 

Enos an. Dahin gehfirt die Wunderknh, die alles erwunsehte erscl afit 

an einem wirklioben Kampfe mit Wafien und einer Betliedignn,, dcr 
fremden Yolker. der entarteten Krieger nnd der Urbewohner be, demselben 
Indenken sind wir nioht bereohtigt, da diese nnr Sckopinngen der 
Dicktnng knd. Anoh wd der eigentlicbe Sieg von VasisPia mcht dmc .i 
■Waffen gewonnen, sondern dnrch seinen Stab. Die _ Sage 
yollendete Deberlegenbeit der Brabmanen dar. weil Yisvatmtra - 

wird die Dnznlanglicbkeit der Maoht der Kriegcr anznerkennen and seme 
Brakmanenwiirde nnr nach der Weise der Brahmanen erreiobte.” 

” See Aitareya-BrShmam, YII, 17 : Bharata r§abba. 

» See YII, 33 , 6 ,i Dae# ived goajanasa agan pariocbinna 

Bharata arbhakasah. abhavaooapnra eta Vasistha ad it Trtsnnam viSo apra- 
thanta.” Compare p, 678, 
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Trfcsus with the Bharatas is evidently wrong."® The con- 
text is also not in favour of this interpretation, which, 

SO far .from being supported, is disproved by evidence. Tlie 
account in tbe Egveda makes it very improbable that Va- 
sistha was ever the priest of the Bharatas, and if he acted 
in those days as such, it must have been at a time when the 
Bharatas first joined theTrtsus, and Visvamitra did not think 
it advisable or was not yet strong enough to openly oppose 
Vasistha. But after Visvamitra had with his followers 
seceded from the Trtsus, his connexion with them was 
broken for ever, and he, the foremost leader of the Bharatas, 
identified himself thoroughly with this people. On the other 
hand Vasi#ia's position towards this tribe is totally differ- 
ent, Though some scholars following the interpretation of 
Sayana,^<^‘ regard Vasistha as the leader of the Bharatas, 

3 9 See Sayona to Egveda Vil, 33, 6 : ‘‘Go ajanaso gavam preraka daada 
iva yatka daudliali paricchinnapatropasaklia bkavanti tadvad Bharatah 
Trtsunam eva rajuam Bliarata iti namriiitarexadpadanam iatrubhih paric- 
chinua evasan it evakilrartliak arbkakasorbliaka alpascasan adit pariccbin. 
natvad anantaram eva tesiim Txtsdnlim Vasi§tliak para eta purohito’blia^ 
vacca tatpaiirohityasamartliyat Trtsnnam visali prajah aprathanta avar- 
dhayanta.” Compare on tke other hand Sayaiia to Bgveda, III, 53, 24<. 

Professor Both has repeatedly pointed out the inaceuracy of Say ana 
and in his essay Zur Liiteratur and Geschichfe des Weda so^jB on -pp. 93, 
94; “Beider Uebersetzung des Folgenden babe ichzu oft von Bajana 
abgeben mussen, als dass der Zweck dieser Blatter es gestattete, uberali 
die abweicbenden Erkliirungen desselben anzufiihren ; icb erwahne dersel- 
ben darum nur an den Stellen, wo der von mir angenommene Sinn zwei- 
felhaft und des Commentators Auffassuug der Best einer altern ricbtigen 
seyn kann/’ 

* o Professor Budolph Hoi b gives in his work Zur Litteratur and GescJdch- 
te des Weda, p. 90, the following version ; “ Wie Stabe des Ochsentreibers 
warden die wiiizigen Bharata zerborchen ; Vorkampfer wurde Vasishtha, 
ausbreiteten sich alsbald die Stamme der Tritsu.” 

Professor Alfred Lxidung, Vol. II, p. 656, translates this verse as follows; 
“ Wie Stiibe, Treibstocke der Binder abgeschiilt (von Euiden und Asten) 
waren die Iiilfloscn Bharata, Vorkampfer war ihnen aber Vasisiha, darum 
breiteten sich weit ausz die Stamme der Trtsu.” He identifies in Vol. Ill, 
p. 172, the Trtsiis with the Bharatas. Mr. B. IT. H. Griffith^ Yob III, p. 44, 
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most critics disagree with Sayana^, and ascribe tlie defeat of 
tlxeBIiaratas to the action of Vasistha. Considering the ques- 
tion in all its bearings^ I think that the Vedic verse should^ 
without straining its meanings be understood in the latter 
sense. For the course of subsequent events it is imniaterial 
what position is ascribed in this verse toVasisiha^ — whether 
as a friend at the commencement of their relations, or subse- 
quently as an enemy of the Bharatas, — so long as the Bhara- 
tas are not identified with the Trtsus. The Bharatas who with 
Visvamitra allied themselves at fii^st with the Trtsus, were 
perhaps a numerous troop of adventurous mercenaries who, 
like the Goths in the Eoman Empire, sought service at the 
foreign court of king Sadas, attracted by his reputation 
for liberality. Received very kindly on terms of equality, 
they ingratiated themselves by their valourous acts still 
more with the king and with his high priest Vasistha, 
until the latter discovered the ambitious designs of Visva* 
mitra to supplant him. And it was just in time; for 
Visvamitra had already been appointed domestic chaplain 
to Sudfis. Vasistha got rid of liis rival, compelling him 
to retire with his followers fi’om the court, but allowing him 
to retain the wealth he had acquired. Thus came to an end 


agrees with this view ia liis rendering : “ Like sticks and staves wherewith 
they drive the cattle, stripped bare, the Bharatas were found defenceless ,* 
Vasishtha then became their chief and leader and widely were the Trtsus’ 
clans extended.” To tliis he adds in note 6 : “ Bharatas : apparently the 
same as the Trtsus.” 

Sec Dr. Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. I, 320 : “ Like staves for 
drmng cattle, the contemptible Bharatas w^ere loj^ped all around. Ya- 
sislitha marched in front, and then the tribes of the Trtsua were deployed.” 
Compare also Professor Heinrich Zimmer’s AUindisches Lehen, p, 126: 
“Wie Ochsentreiherstbeke warden die winzigen Bharata zerbrochen ; 
Fiihror (gegen sie) -ward Vasishtha, und es breiteten sich aus die Gaue der 
Trtsa i ” and on .p. 128 ; “ Der endliohe Ausgang ist freiiich eiu anderer. 
Walirend die Trtsu verschwnnden sind in spaterer Zeit, strahlen in hellem 
Lichte die Bharata.” 
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the alliance between the Trtsiis and Bharatas, and henceforth 
began the continual rivalry and intrigues between the two 
priests to acquire supremacy. 

The Bharatas seem to have been so well known as soldiers 
of fortune that their name became synonymous with 
mercenairies^ like the Swiss who obtained in modeim times 
a similar reputation. This appears to be the meaning of 
a sentence in the Aitareya-Brahmai^a in which Sayana 
explains the meaning of Bharata as denoting 'warrior, and 
even in the Egveda there occurs a passage where a similar 
meaning is implied in the term Bharata.^ ^ 

Prom want of reliable historical information, we are com- 
pletely in the dark as to how the great change which be- 
fell the Bharatas came about. All we know is that they 
appear all on a sudden as the representatives of the great 
Aryan race which gave its name to India. In my opinion 
the Aiyan invaders were comparatively few in number and 
felt the necessity of admitting to their ranks the most power- 
ful and respected classes of foreigners. To these latter 
belongedin the first place the strong and numerous Bharatas, 
whose ambition it was to force for themselves admission 
into the Aryan pale wfith the enjoyment of equal rights. 


Bgq Aitaretja-Brahmana, 2^ 25 (in Dr. Hang’s edition, Yol. I, p. 44, 
and Voi. II, pp. 128, 129) : “ Tasmad dhapyetarhi Bharatah satvanam 
vittim prayanti,” wliich in Yol. II, p. 212 of Botlilingk’s ’ and Kotli’s dic- 
tionary is translated deshalb treten nocli liente Kriegskneclite in den Sold 
(freier, odier) Krieger, xiit, Br., 2, 25. Sap wenigstens dera Sinne naoh ricli- 
tig: Bliarata yocldharali satvanam sarathinam vetanam sampadayanti.” Dr. 
Hang (Yol. II, p. 128) makes as to Bharatas tlie following remark : Sayana 
does not take tliis word here as a proper name, in which sense we generally 
find it in the ancient Sanskrit Literature, but as an appellative noun, 
meaning ^ warriors.’ He derives the word from hhara cattle, and tan to 
extend, stretch, to which, etymology no modern philologist will give his 
assent. Satirm is here explained by Sayana as ‘ charioteer.’ 

Compare Rgveda, II, 36, 2 : wliere Bharatasya sanavah are explained by 
Sayana to mean sarvas3-a jagato bhartix Eudrasya pntrali,” (the Maruts) 
the sons of Eudra the warrior. Compare Griffith, Yol, I, p. 393. 
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For support they could always rely ou their warlike aud 
independent kindred who had not joined them, u ■ wi i 
whom they kept up friendly relations for some time at least 
That the Bharatas outside the Aryan pale were lespec e 
and numerous, we know from Sanskrit sources,'* - 

Though the Aryanised Bharatas became thus the govein- 
ing tribe among the Aryans in India, it must not be forgot- 
ten that they, in their turn, adapted themselves m many 
respects to Aryan manners and customs, adopting what 

seemed advisable and politic, and retaining what th^y weie 

not specially required to yield; perhaps, often only yielding 
temporarily for the sake of appearance. 

This connexion between the Aryanised and non-Aiyan 
Bharatas is a matter of considerable importance,^ and 
legend has not forgotten it. For while Yisvamitra is by 
his adherents and fifty younger sons the representative of 
the Aryanised Bharatas, he is by the descendants of his 
fifty elder sons whom he cursed, the reputed ancestor of the 
barbarous and non-Aryan Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, 
Pulindas and Mutibas, a fact to which I have already 
alluded,^ 3 1 do not intend to connect Visvamitra personally 
with th^e lower tribes, though there is no doubt that the 
Aitareya-Brahmapa does so. It is, however, very significant 
that the existence of a relationship between the high and 
low caste Bharatas is already admitted in early times. 

When speaking of the Bars or Bhars I pointed out 
their identity with the Bharatas, an idea which had pre- 
viously presented itself to Sii' Henry M. Elliot.^^ Their 
name can be connected with the Sanskrit Barbara or Var- 
vara, the wellknown Aryan word for barbarian, which latter 


from the .Hon®o®&„XXXn,l, 53, as quoted ahove o 
« See ahove, p. 592, and AitaTpya-Brahmatta, VII, 18. 

See pp. 87 — 47. 


■‘V,* ■' 


n p. 39. 
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term may have originated from their harshly-pronounced 
tribal name Bar, It has in my opinion nothing to do with 
hat or bar^ the Banian tree, which etymology has been pro- 
posed by Sir Alexander Cunningham, and has lately been 
recommended again by Mr. J. F. Hewitt. The latter 
scholar is also inclined to admit a non-Aryan origin of the 
Bliaratas, but he prefers a Kolarian soni'ce, while the 
Bharatas belong according to my opinion to the Ganda- 
Dravidians of whom they appear to me to form the very 
nucleus. 

I hope I have made it clear that, the Bharatas being the 
most powerful and numerous nation in India, this country 
should be named after them Bharatavarsa, though the 
form Bhdratavarsa is in more common use.'^® 


See above p. 42, and Notes on the early Mstory of Nortliern India, 
Fart II, by J. P. Hewitt, in the Journal of me Eoycd Asi^ Society, 
‘Vol. XXI, p. 2S0. I may here remark that the first part of this book con- 
taining the observations about the Bars was published previously to 
Mr. Hewitt’s Notes. 

See Lassen’s Indische Altertkmnshunde, Vol. I, pp. 704, 705 (first edn., 
p. 714) : ‘‘ Wiihrend das znletzt genannte Geschleeht seinen Namen durch 
nach ihm benannte Stiidte der Nachwelt aufbewahrt hat, ist der Name der 
ihminder iiltesten Zeit eng verbiindenen £7iaruia an keine OertlichkeiG 
gebunden ; ihr Andenken hat sich dagegen erhalten in dem Namen Bliarata 
fiirdasganze Indien, die grosse Schlacht imd das grosse sie erzahtode 
Epos. (Da der Name der Bharufa in den Vedischen Liedern vorkommt 
und claher alter ist, als die Benennung Bharata, kann der Name des Kdnigs 
nioht wohl, we Her angegeben, aus dem Namen des Landes gebildet 
worden sein, sondern ist clerselbe, wie der Volksname, so wie Pan*, Yadu 
nnd Turvac.a zugleich als Namen der Stamme und der Xonige sioh finden.) 
Wir miissen diesem Volk deshalb eine grosse Bedeutnng fiir die altesto 
Geschichte znerkenuen. Sie spricht sich auch darin aus, dass der Komg 
dieses Namens als der erste Eroberer der gauzen Erde in der Sage gilt and 
daher die Beinamen Snrvahhauma und Sarvadamana, erhalten hat. Wenn 
dieseUebertreibungder Dichtung die K.echnung geschrieben werden muss, 
so wird doch insofern diese Ueberlieferung gereohtfertigt, als in einer 
der altesten vorepischen Schriften von Bharata erwahut wird dass er 
vom HimHaJa an liings der Yamuna und der Gangd grosse Fferdeopfer 
verrichtet und dadiirch die weite Macht der Bharata gegriindet habe. 
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The nominal ancestor Bharata is, so far as I know, not 
mentioned as a king in the Egveda, yet the term may per- 
haps be occasionally taken as applying to the ancestor of 
the Bharatas, though in by far the greater number of cases 
it applies to the tribe«^^ While speaking of the word 
Bharata, I must not omit to mention that Agni, the god of 
fire, is called Bharata in the Egveda, and that Sayana 
explains its meaning in this context as the bearer of the 
oblation,^® 

To some other meanings of this word I have already 
alluded, but the best information on this subject is to be 
found in the great Sanskrit dictionaries of Professors Both- 
lingk and Both. 

When the Bharatas had once established their supremacy, 
they ruled for a long period extending their sway far to the 
east ; and the expression of Panini when he mentions the 
eastern Bharatas supports this supposition.^"’'^ Their non- 
Aryan origin had by this time been entirely forgotten, and 
they ranked and were esteemed everywhere as the genuine 
representatives of the noblest of Aryan races . Th e Bharatas 
appear to have been divided at an early period into two 
branches. These, however, did not immediately sejiarate, 
but kept united for a long time under the leadership of 
one chief, until the reigning family became .extinct in its 
direct line. These two main branches were represented 

In Bgveda, VII, 16, 4, Sayana explains tlie word Bharata as 
Bausyantih^ the son of Diisyanta ; bat there is no special reason for this 
interpretation. With respect to Sayana’s commentary, however reliable 
it may be on the whole, we must never forget that it was compiled not quite 
six hundred years ago. 

See Rgveda^ II, 7 ; I, 5j IT, 25, 4. Sayana explains in this last verse 
Bharata as meaning “ bearer of the oblation,’’ haviad hharta. He evidently 
connects Bharata with the root hJir^ to bear. Eead also Muir’s Original 
Sanshnt Texts^ Yol. I, pp. 348, 349, note 145. 

See in the SansJcrit Worterhuchf Yol. Y, pp. 211 — 213, and Bothlingk 
Sanskrit Wbrterbuqlb. in kurzserer Fassung, Yol. lY, p. 252. 

C a ; See II, 4, 66 1 “ Be^vaca iSah Bracyabharatesu.” 
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eventually by the Kuru-Pancalas^ the latter being after- 
wards replaced by the Panda vas. These two tribes of 
the EharatoB correspond to the original divisions of the 
Indian aborigines into G-audians and Dravidians. 

The Rgveda does not mention together the double race as 
the Kuini-Pahcaias^ nor does it separately name the Eurus^ 
Paiicalas or Paijdavas. It is therefore probable that at that 
time the Bharatas continued to live united as one great 
nation ^ 

111 two songs of the Bgveda a tribe of the Krivis is spoken 
of as dwelling in the neighbourhood of the upper Sindhu 
and AsikiiL^ ^ the Satapatha-Brahmana the Krivis are 

identified with the Pahcalas^ who are said to have been called 
in ancient times Krivi. The term Kuru-Krivi would in these 
circumstances be synonymous with KuTii’^Pancalciiy a term of 
frequent occurrence. ^ If this is the case, and there is 
no reason to doubt it, the term Krivi is in my opinion 
formed by a sort of assonance from the original word Kuru, 
a mode of formation which is by no means unusual iii the 
Gauda-Dravidiaii languages, and which also occasionally 
occurs in Sanskrit. By modifying in a slight manner the 
first and principal word, the second term, without having 
any special meaning of its own, is made to indicate in a 
vague way all similar things. For instance if the first word 
of such a compound denotes a man, tribe, animal or any other 

® ^ Ifc is Just possible that an allusion is made to the two diyisions of 
the Bharatas in the famons hj'mn in which Vasistha extols the victory of 
Sudas, and announces that the king had scattered twenty-one families of 
the two Vaikaraa tribes, if tliis expression can be explained as referring to 
the ICuru- PaiiCtiias or Kui’u-.Krivis- See Rgvdda, VII, lb, 11 : likam ca 
yo vimAatini ca sravasya- Vaikarnayor janiin raja nyastah.*' See ZiminePs 
Altindischea Lehen, p. 103. 

See RgrScia, YlII, 20 , 24 , and VIII, 22, 12,- Say ana explains Krivi 
in the first place as moarjing a well. 

See Satayaiha-'Bvcihmana^ XIII, 5,4,7: Krivaya iti ha vai pura 
Paucalan acaksate . ” 
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tiling, the second signifies any person or thing resembling 
the first. The compound Knru-Krivi is, I take it, an example 
of this kind. This fondness for assonance is a striking 
peculiarity of the Hindus. A few examples in common use 
will suffice to illustra.te this habit. The Telugu and Tamil 
people say thus gitrmmii girramu or huderiMderiwhen they 
want to speak of horses and similar animals, sadram gistram 
denotes all kinds of sciences, glmdn all kinds of things, 

pustaham gistahmi all kinds of books, and katti gitti all kinds 
of knives.^ I have previously derived Kum from a Gauda- 
D ra vidian root, mdKrivi is in this case formed according 
to grammar, for the first vowel of the original word becomes 
in this reduplication invariably i, and in a dissyllabic like 
Krivi^ the i of the first syllable kri necessitates an i in 
the second. In these circumstances I cannot accept 
the derivation proposed by Professor Lassen, who sees in 
the word kuru a malformation of karu.^^ I need not add 
that the expletive hrivi in this connexion is not a real name, 
though it may have afterwards become a nickname for the 
Pancalas. The word Krivi m the Egveda has also 

One even often liears sucii amusing repetitioDS as gentleme'ii gintle- 
men, tuotiblem gimhlem, etc. It appears that the favorite letter used in 
this peculiar i'ediiplication is g, though k is also used ; at all events 
the word begins with a guttural. In Sanskrit we meet occasionally 
among I'elatives, such assonantic names, e.g, Ydpayata and Vaidayata, 
Oddayata and Caiknyata, Saikayata and Ksaikayata, Jaiyata and Kaiyata, 
"etc.. ■ ■ 

® ® See above, pp. 109 — 113. 

See Christian Lassen’s Indische AlterthvimsMmile, Vol. I, p. 733; 

Die Pandava sind die Kachfolger der Kuru, diese and die Pancala werden 
uns in vorepischen Schriften als die zwei Hauptvdlker Madhyadesa’s ge- 
nannt. Die Kuru werden im Bigveda gar nicht genannt, iind die Paiichala 
nicht init ihrem iilteren Namen, sondern mit Krivi . . Der Name Kuru is aus 
Kuru, d. h. thatig, entstellt.” Bead also Zimmer’s A Itindisches Lehen, 
p. 103 ; “ Ben Namen der Kuru deutet Lassen durch Annahme eiaier Zw'isch' 
enf orm fearw ; fasst man sie nun als die * Hauer, Metzler’ oder auch die 
‘ Thatigen,’ sicher aiis derselben Warzel und mit einem nahe verwandten. 
Suffixe gebildet ist der Name der Krivi aus karvi darch krvi (cf. Jagxvi).” 

The king of the Kri vis is called Krawya, 
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other meanings. On the other hand the word Ktmi is by 
itself not found as a tribal name in the Rgveda^ yet it forms 
no doubt part of such expressions as Kuruhga and Kuru- 
kwas which occur in it. The compound Kuru-Krivi sug- 
gests to my mind the supposition^ that the Kurus must have 
been predominant at the time when it came into use. Yet I 
believe that the Pahcalas represented originally the older and 
stronger section of the Bharatas. The Bharatas became sub- 
divided into two great halves ; the Kurus being the leaders 
of the one^ the Pancaias or later on the Paiidavas those of the 
other set. The same division is, as intimated above, repre- 
sented among the non- Ary an Bharatas by the Gaudians and 
Dravidians. While the Brahmans among the Kuru- Pahcalas 
classed themselves according to the people among whom 
they lived, so also did their descendants divide themselves 
at a subsequent period into Gauda-Brahmans and Dravida- 
Brahmans.^'^ 

The Mahabharataand the other Epic and Panranic works, 
though not following a scientific system in the genealogical 
arx'angement of the various tribes, still acknowledge the 
descent of the Pahcalas and Kurus from Bharata, and by 
doing so admit, in an indirect way, what I have taken great 
pains to prove. Bharata, who in the ahabharata is repre- 
sented as the son of king Dusyanta and Sakuntala, the latter 
welhkiiown as the daughter of Visvamitra, appears through- 
out as the first and greatest king of the Bharatas, in short as 
the founder of the race. According to the Aitareyabrah- 
mana he was consecrated by the sage Dirghatamas, the son 
of Mamata, and having conquered the whole world, per- 
formed numerous horse-sacrifi.ces, and gave away mil- 
lions of superbly decked elephants. In short the deeds 
he performed were as far beyond those of his forefathers, 
or of any succeeding person be longing to the five 


® “ See ahovBj pp. 21, 22, 116, 117 and 118. 
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classes of men^ as the sky is beyond the reach of mortal 
hands. Bhumanyu succeeded his father Bharata in the 
kingdom. After Bhumanyu came his eldest son^ the great 
monarch Suliotra, who conquered the whole world up to the 
sea;, and whO;, according to one tradition was the father of 
Ajamulha; while according to another he was his great-grand- 
father. Ajamidha had six sons by his three wives Dhumini^ 
Nilr and KesinL Eksa was the eldest and succeeded his father 
as king^ while from Dusmanta and ParamesthiU;, the two sons 
of Nllij are said to have descended all the Pahcalas.^ ^ In the 
time of Samvarana^ the son of Rksaj a fearful famine broke 

^ ^ See Aitareya’-Brahmana, VIII, 2S 5 also H.T. Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous 
Essays, Vol. I, pp. 37, 39 in Ins article On the Vedas, or sacred writings 
of the Hindus/’ See Mahahhnrata, Adiparvan, XOIV, 17 — 19 ; and XOV : 

17. Bathaiitarjam sutan panca pancabhutopamamstatah 
Ilino janayam asa Dusmaiitaprabhrtin nrpan j 

18. Diismantam Siirabliimau ca Fravasum Vasum eva ca 
tesam jyestho’ bliarad raja Dusmanto Janamejaya. 

19. Fiismautad Bharato jajiie vidvan Sakuntalo nrpah 
tasmad Bliaratavamsasya vipratasthe mahad yasah. 

IHdem, XCV, 28, 29, 31. 28 : Dusmantah klialu Yisvamitradiihitaram 
Sakuutalain namopayeme, yasyam asya jajile Bbaratali. 29 : Atranavam- 
saslokau bbavatah : 

Bhastra mata pi tub putrd yena jatah sa eva sah 
biiarasva putram Dusmanta niavamamstbrih Sakuntalam, . . 

31, Tato’sya bharatatvam 

This sloka contains another explanation of the word Bharata. S'akuntala is 
called an apsaras in Sathapatha-Brahmawa, XIII, 5, 4, 13. See p. 602. 

According to the Adijgarvan, XOIV, 30—33, Suhotra is the father of 
Ajamidha. 

30. Aiksvaki janayam asa Suhotrat prthivipate 
Ajamidham Suraidhahea Pnrumidhahea Bharata. 

31. Ajamklhd varas tesam tasmin vamsah pratisrhitah 
§at pntran so’ pyajanayat tisxsn strisu Bharata. 

32. Eksam Dhuminyathd Nili Dusmanta-Faramestbinau 
Kesinyajaiiayaj Jahnum sutau ca Jala-Eupiaau. 

33. Tatheme sarvapancala Dusmanta-Paramesthinoh 
anvayalj Knsikii rajan Jahnor amitatejasah. 

In XOV, 33--35, it is stated, that Stthdtra’s son Hastin was the father 
of Viknntana, who in his turn became the father of Ajamidha, 
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out and many people died from pestilence^ drought 
and other calamities* To crown all^ enemies invaded the 
country^ and the Bharatas were beaten. At last the king 
of the Pahcalas set out with his enormous armies to subdue 
the whole worlds and directing his attack against Sahiva™ 
rana, he utterly defeated and compelled him to leave his 
country, together with his wife, children, relations and 
ministers, obliging them to seek shelter on the banks of the 
Sindhu where they remained for a thousand years. 

Most probably it is this invasion of the Pahcala king 
Durmukha to which the Aitareyabrahmai;ia refers, when 
it reports that the Pahcala Durmukha was consecrated by 
the sage Brhaduktha, and through the knowledge which 
he thus acquired became king, a position not previously oc- 
cupied by him, and went conquering the whole earth. 
Lassen who comments on these passages, points out the 
remarkable fact that Durmukha is mentioned in the Brah- 
mana immediately after Bharata.®^ 

See Adiparvan^ XOIV : 

34. Jala-Eiipiiiayor jyestliam Eksam almr janadhipam 
Bksat Samvarano jajiie riljavamsakaral} satali. 

35. Arkse Sariivaraae rajan prasasati vasuiidharam 
saiiksayak simahan asit prajanam iti nah sratam. 

36. Vyasiryata tato rastram ksayair nana-viclliais tada 
ksuiimrtyubhyainanavxstyii vyadhibliisca samaliatam. 

37. Abhyaghnan Bbaratamscaiva sapatnanam balaiii ca 
calayan vasudliaficemam balena caturarigiaa. 

38. Abliyayat tauca Pdncalo vijitya tarasa mabim 
aksauhinibliir dasabliis sa enam aamare’jayat. 

39. Tatas sadaras samatyas saputras sasuhxjjaBah 
raja Samvaraaas tasmat palayata mababliayat. 

40. Sindhor nadasya mabato nikunje ayavasat tadii 
nadivisayaparyante parvatasya samipatal}. 

41. Tafcravasan baliiln kabin Bharaia dargam asritab 
te^am nivasatiim tatra sabasram parivatsaran. 

See Aitareya-Brahmamij VIII, 23 i Aindram aiababbisesam Brbad- 
uktba rsir Buriimkhaya Pimcalfiya provaca, tasmad Durniukbab Paucald 
raja samvidyaya sainmatam sarvatab prfcbmm jayan pariyaya,” 

See Indische Alterthumskimdef Yol. I, p. 735. 
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Sarhvaraiia was tlie.n visited^ so relates the Maliabharata^ 
by the great sage Vasistha, and after appointing him his 
family priest^ regained his country; became the supreme 
lord of the earth; and taking as his wife Tapati; the 
daughter of the sun.; became through hei^ the father of 
Ktmi, As Kuru was %^ery righteous; he was made king 
by the people; and conferred fame on the country called 
after him Kurujangala; and sanctified Kuruksetra by his 
penance. 

The whole story as told in the Mahabharata is very im- 
probable; especially the introduction of Vasistha and the 
retreat of Samvarana to the Indus. This Samyarana; most 
likely the last of the Bharatas in the direct line of suc- 
cession; was expelled by the PancalaS; and the Bharata king- 
dom thus came to an end.^^ Then followed a long time of 
anarchy during which the Pancalas retained their power. 

The Granges separated the Pancalas into Northern and 
Southern Pancalas. In . the commentary to Paijini the 
Eastern and Western Pafioalas are mentioned.^ ^ The 
Pancalas were nearly connected with the PandavaS; who 
in fact became later on their representatives and were even 
called PancalaS; an appellation to which the fact of their 
being five in number have contributed. They became 
also by Draupadi^s choice; the sons-in-law of Drupadu; 
king of the Pancalas. 

The term Pancala is differently explained, but contains 
most probably the number five {panca). The descent of 
the Pancalas given in the Harivamsa and Pura:gias differs 
from that quoted above from the Mahabharata. The five 
Pancalas ax’e in the former the sons of Haryasva; sixth in 
descent from Ajamidha. Their father is said to have 

See Adiparvan, XGV, 42 — 49., Abouij Samvarana compare also ibidem^ 
;XOY, S7, axid oBapters XOIY,,aHXXIII— OHXXV.' 

Seo Bhdgamtapmmba^ lY, 25, 50, 51 5 and Pamni, II, 103. 
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originated tlieir name by declaring tbat bis five sons were 
sufficient for tbe protection of tbe country {fanca -f 
The name may have also been so called from the country 
consisting of five districts^ similarly as the Panjab obtained 
name from five rivers 

The word Panoala appears grammatically to be formed 
by the addition of the primitive affix to the cardinal 
number pcmca, ^ ^ It is possible too that the name may have 
been formed by means of the Gauda-Dravidian alaiiy like 
Yellala;, Ballala^, Bhillala, Bangala, etc.^ ^ 

The Pancalas were not unknown to the Greek and Roman 
geographers and historians, for we find them mentioned 
by Ptolemy, Arrian, Pliny and others.®® 

With respect to my derivation of the name of the town 
of Benares or Varanasi, I think it not amiss to mention 
that it is reported to have been founded by the Pancala 

See HarWtsa, XXXJI, 63—66 : 

63. Ajamidlio’ paro vamsal.i sri3yatam piTiru8otta.ma 
Ajamiclliasya Niiinyam Sasantir udapadyata. 

64. Piirujatili Susantes tu Bahyasvali purajatitalj 
Bahyasvatanayah paiioa babhuvur amardpaiiiah. 

65. Mndgalas Srujayascaiva raja Brhadisas sinrfcah 
Yavmarasca vikrantab Krimilasvasca panoamali. 

66. Paiicaite raksanayalam desanaiTi iti visrntali 
paiicanam viddlii Panoalan sphitair janapadair vrtan. 


According to the Yisaupuraiiaj IV, 19, Ajamidlia had by his wife Nilini 
a son Nila, whose son was Saiiti, whose son was Susanti, whose son was 
Purajanu, whose son was Caksns, whose son was Haryasva (the Bahyasva 
ofthe Harivamsa and Agnipxxrana) and whose iiv'esons wereMudgala, Sriija- 
ya, Bxhadisii, Pravira and Kampilya, There are great variations in these 
names in the various Piirataas. Compare H. H. Wilson’s VUhmi^urana) 
edited by Fitzedward Hall, Yol. Y, pp. 144, 145. 

See Bhagavatapura^a, lY, 29, 7 1 Fahcalali panoa visaya yanmadhye 
Navakham pnram. 

See Theodor Benfey’s Sandhuch der Sanskritspmehe, p. 151. 

See above, pp. 104, 105, 

See Ptolemy’s Gcographia, YTI, 1, 51, where the town Tla<r(rdha is 
mentioned ; Arriani Historia Indica, II, 6, 7 j 0, Plinii Seoiindi HistoHa 
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king Divddasa^ the son of Sudeva, who through his grand- 
father Haryasva, king of the Kasi and Ajamidha, was a 
direct descendant of Bharata^ and by nationality a 
Bharata.^^ 

The Pahoalas were ultimately ousted by the Kurus. To 
connect Samvaranawith the Kurus superhuman influence was 
required^ and this is intimated by making Tapati, a daughter 
of the god Vivasvat and the younger sister of Savitri.^® 
Kuru became the reputed ancestor of the Kurus. The 
Mahabharata contains two genealogies of the Oandra or 
Lunar dynasty, the first ends with Devapi, Santanu and 
Bahlika, the sons of Pratipa, and the other with Asvame- 
dhadatta, the son of Satanika,’'^ For the first table 


See above, p. 41, also Mahabharata, Anuiasanaparvan, XIII, 9 — 15; 

9. Kasisvapi nrpo rajan Divodasapitamahah 
Haryasva iti vikhyato babhuva jayafcamvarah. 

10. Sa vitahavyadayadair agatya pnrusarsabba 
Gaiigayamunayoi' madbye sangrame yinipatitah. 

11. Tautu liatva narapatim Hailiayas te mabaratbali 
pratijagmiib purim ramyam vatsya namakutobliayab. 

12. Haryasvasya ca dayadah Kasirajo ’bhyasicyata 
Sudevd devasankasab saksad dharma ivaparab. 

13. Sa palayam asa mahim dharmatma kasinandanah 
tair vitabayyairagatya yudbi sarvair vinirjitab. 

14. Tam atbajaii vinirjitya pratijagmur yatbagatam 
Saadevas tvatha Kalild Bivddaso* bhyasicyata. 

15. Bivodasas tu yijnaya viryani tesam mahatmaiiam 
Varaaasim mabateja nirmame ^akrasasartat. 

In tbe Harivamsa, Visnupurana and elsewhere Biyodasa is the son of 
Badhryasva, the son of Mudgala, the son of Haryasva (or Bahyasva). In 
Bgyeda, YI, 61, 1, is mentioned a Bivodasa, a son of the sage Yadhrjasya. 

See Indische Alterthumskunde, Yoh T, pp. 734— 736 j Adi^arvan, 
GBXXIII, 7. 

See Adi^arvan, XCIY and XOV. According to the 94th chapter 
Kv,m had five sons, Avik^it, Abhisyanta, Caitraratha, Muni and Janame- 
jaya. Avihsit’s sons were Pariksit, SabalaSva, Adiraja, Yiraja, Salmala, 
tJooaissravas, Bhangakara and Jitm. Vourih^it had six sons, Kaksasena, 
TJgrasena, Citrasena, Indrasena, Susena and Bhimasena. Janamejaya^s 
sons were Bhxtarastra, Pandu, BMxka, Nifiadba, Jambunada, Kundodara, 
Padati and Yasati. Bhrtaraptra’s sons were Hastin, Yxtarka, Xratha, 
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Dlirtara-stra and Panda are tlie sons of Janamejaya^ the 
grandson of Knru^ in the latter Dhrtarastra^ Paijdn and 
Vidura are the grandsons of Santana^ the brother of Devapi 
and son of Pratipa* The gennine line of Kuru seems to 
have ended with Devapi and his brothers. Of the genea- 

Kundina, Havissravas, ludrablia and Bhiimanyn, and of his grandsons are 
mentioned Pratipa, Dharmanetra and Sunetra. Pratipa had three sons. 
Devapi, Santanu and Bahlika. Devapi retired into the forest and 
Santanu, the youngest of the three brothers, suceeded to the throne. 

According to the 95th chapter Kuru married and had a son Yiduratha, who 
married Madhavi and had Anasvan, who by Amrta had Pariksit, who by 
Suyasas had Bhimasena, who by Kaikeyi had Pratisravas, whose son was 
Pratipa, who by Sunanda had Devapi, Santanu and Bahlika. Devapi went 
as a boy into the forest and Santanu became king, who by Gaioga had 
pevavrata also called Bhisma. Bhisma out of kindness married his father 
Santanu to Satyavati, known else as Gandhakali. Satyavati had by a 
previous connexion with the sage Parasara a son Dvaipayana, the cele- 
brated Yyasa, Santanu had by Satyavati two sons, Yicitravirya andOiti'an- 
gada ; the latter was killed by a Gandharva and Yicitravirya becoming 
king married Ambika and Ambalika, the daughters of the king of Kasi, 
but dying childless Satyavati asked her son Yyasa Dvaipayana to beget 
o&pring for his brother, and he, obeying his mother, begat Dhrtarastra, 
Paiidu and Yidura. Dhrtarastra had 100 sons by his wife Gandhari, of 
whom the most renowned are Duryodhaiia, Dussasana, Yikarna and Citra- 
sena. Pandu had two illustrious wives, Kunti or Prtha and Madri. Pandu 
while hunting killed a deer which was playing with his mate, and this 
deer being a sage, cursed him so that he might experience the same feelings 
as he had felt. Out of horror Pandu became pale, and not being able to ap- 
proach his wives, he asked them to raise offspring for him, and Kunti had 
thus by Dharma a son Yudhisthira, by Maruta Bhima (Yrkodara) and by 
Sakra Arjuna, while Madri had Nakula and Sahadeva by the two Asvins. 
When Panda had died and Madri burnt herself with him, Kunti brought up 
the children, who went to Hastxniipura and were introduced to Bhisma and 
Yidura. Draupadi became their common wife and Yudhisthira had from 
her a son Prativindha, Bhima a son Sutasoma, Arjuna Srutakirti, Hakula 
Satanika, and Sahadeva Srutakannan. Yudhisthira had besides by Devika 
a son Yaudheya, Bhima by Yalandhari Sarvaga and by Hidimba Ghatotka- 
ca, Arjuna by Subhadra, Yasudeva’s sweet-speaking sister, Abhimanyu, 
Nakulaby Kareaumati Niramitra, and Sahadeva by Yijaya Suhotra. These 
were the eleven sons of the tive Panrlavas. Abhimanyu had by Uttarii a 
stillborn child who was revived by Kunti and called Pariksit, Pariksit 
married Madravatl and had by her Janamejaya, who had by Yapusthama 
two sons Satanika and Sankukarna. Satanika married a Yaidehi and her 
son was Asvamedhadatta. 
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logies contained in the Adiparyan of the Mahabliarata^ 
the first which ends in the 94th chapter appears on the 
whole more trustworthy^ yet it does not altogether inspire 
confidence. The genealogical account in prose contained 
in the 95tli chapter is no doubt extracted from the 
previous pedigree to which are joined some additions^ for it 
gives as a rule only one son^ the successor to the throne^ 
but it names on the other hand the wives of the kings. 
It is arranged with the avowed intention to fix and to 
strengthen the position of the Pandavas^, by introducing 
into the pedigree several mythical personages. The 
Purai^ias supply a third pedigree which much resembles 
the latter. 

It is hardly imaginable that Janamejaya, to whom Vai* 
&%iapayana relates the pedigree of the royal race to which 
the king himself belonged^ would have listened quietly to an 
account; the untnistworthiness of which especially with 
regard to the more recent times was so manifest; and the 
incorrectness of which no one could know better than the 
king himself. Peculiarly enough the only J anamejaya who 
occurs in the first genealogical table is the father of Dlirta- 
rastra andPandu; while in the other account JanamejayU; to 
whom the events of the past are told; is the great-great-- 
grandson of Paridu. This contradiction is too apparent to 
require further comment. 

After these cursory remarks about the descent of the 
Kurus and PancalaS; I may mention that at a subsequent 
period both tribes dwelt as neighbours in MadhyadesU; the 
Kurus living north-east of the Paficalas. Both are 
often mentioned together. Thus the Aitareya-Brahmai^a^^ 

’s See hidische Alterthumshunde, pp. 737, 738. 

Bee Aitareya-Brahmanaf Till, I4ii Ye ye ca KumpaiicaEjiaHi rEja- 
iish sayasosmarairam rajyayaiva te*bMficyaute, rajecyenan abliisiktaij 
Soakfata.’* Compare also ^ataJ^^atha^Bmhmanay V, 7, 2, 8 ; III, 2, 3, 15s T, 
5; 2; 5; etc, 5 VS^asmieyi Bamhitd recension), XI, 3, 3s 6, 3. About 
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reports tliat the kiogs of the Kuru-Pa^hcalas were conse- 
crated to the kingship together with the Vasas and USna- 
ras and got the title of king. 

In such a vast country as India is, it must happen that 
in the course of time kindred individuals and tribes became 
settled in different districts, and were for the sake of distinc- 
tion called by such names as express these differences. 
These distinctive appellations can be likewise used for 
marking periods in the history of those to whom they 
apply, if once their origin is known and their significance 
is accepted. And this is not rare in India where it 
still not unfrequently occurs that whole villages, and even 
smaller districts, are in times of war, famine or other cala- 
mities deserted by their inhabitants who settling in another 
place, apply the name of their old habitations to the new 
home, distinguishing the old from the modern, by adding to 
it the necessary local distinctions. We have thus an East, 
a North, a West, and a South Madura. One section of the Ka- 
narese is known as the Badagas or Northerners, while among 
the Vaisnavas the two main sects are designed Northerners 
(Vadakalai) and (Southerners) Tehkalai. Instances of this 
kind exist also in Sanskrit, where we meet such expressions 
as Uttarahuravahj northern Kurus, DaJcsmaJcuravah, south- 
ern Kurus, UttaramadraJi^ northern Madras, TJttarakdsaldli, 
northern Kosalas, Prdhhusaldhy eastern Kosalas, Uttara^an- 
calarn (rastram) North Pancala, Daksinapancalam, South 
Pancala, etc. 

The ancestors of the Gauda-Dravidians lived, as I have 
already pointed out, on both sides of the Himalaya, and 
Professor Lassen had good reason for fixing the abode of 
the Uttarakurus beyond this great mountain chain. In 

Kurn-Paiioalas see also Professor Julius EggeHiig^s introduction to the 
translation of the &tapatha-Bi'ivhmauaj Voh XII, pp. Xlil — XLIII of the 
Bacred Boohs of the East, ' , ■ 
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like inanner the Bahlikas^ and other kindred tribes of the 
Bharatas, the Pahlavas and Pallayas, lived beyond the abode 
of snow. Those Gauda-Dravidians who resided in India 
remembered of course quite well at the beginning their far 
distant relatives^ but the longer the separation continued^ 
the dimmer became the recollection^ till the existence of 
these people liyed only in the legend^, and was looked 
upon as a matter of mere imagination possessing no real 
foundation. Peculiarly enough we find this very opinion 
expressed in two different places in one and the same work. 
In the Aitareya-Brahmaua it is contended that the various 
nations who live in the northern region beyond the Hima- 
laya^ such as the Uttarakurus and Uttaramadras, are conse- 
crated to glorious rule ; but a little further on it is said that 
the land of the Uttarakurus is the realm of the gods^ which 
no mortal can conquer. The Mahabharata^ Eamayaua^ 
Puranas and other Sanskrit works contain repeated allusions 
to the Uttarakurus. The fame of this country had spread 
even to foreign nations, and Ptolemy speaks of the town, 
mountains and people of the Ottorokorrha. Plinins and 
Ammianus jMarcellinus, and other classical writers mention 
them also.”^^' Professor Lassen has sufiiciently proved that 
the country named after the Uttarakurus was not a myth, 


Bee Aitare ija-Bmhtnarta, y III, 14 : “Tasmiid etasyam udicyam dm 
ye ke ca pareaa Himavantam janapadah Uttarakurava TJttaramadra iti 
vairajyaya eva te* bhisioyante,’’ and VIII, 23 ; “ Yada brahmaiaa uttara- 
kuran jayeyam atha tvam u ba evaprtbivyai raja syas senapatir evate’ham 
syam iti. Sa bovaca Vasisthas Satyabavyo devaksetram vai tad na vai 
tad martyd jetnm arbatyadrnkso me a'ta idam dada iti.” Compare Hang’s 
Aitareya-Brahmamm, Vol. I, pp. 203 and 211 ; Colebrooke’s Miscdlaneouu 
Essay$, Vol. I, pp. 38—43 ; Professor Weber’s Indische Btudien, Vol. I, 
p. 218, and IX, pp. 341, 342 ; Mnir’s Original Banshrit Texts, Vol. I, pp. 492, 
493, and Vol. II, pp. 324, 325. 

See Olandii Ptolemaei Geographla edit. G. F. A. Nobbe, Vol. II, 
pp. 128, 129, 130, and 245, or VI, 16, 2, 3, fyos ^OrropoKo^pas ; VI, 16, 5, the 
people ^OrropoKo^pah and YI, 16, 8 and TUI, 24, 7 tbe town ^OrropoKo^pa 
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though the recollection of it had faded away and the people 
of India treated it afterwards as a divine fable land.^® 

The Kurus and the Paiicalas were the two principal tribes 
of the Bharatas, who alternately lived in close friendship 
withj or fought against, each other in fierce battles. Such a 
sanguinary and pernicious war forms the legendary subject 
of the Mahabharata, which has as its special theme the 
fortunes of the great Bharata family, but which includes 
within its voluminous pages an encyclopedia of ancient 
Hindu history, geography, divinity and cosmology. This 
is not the place to enlarge on the age and authenticity of 
the grand Epic- Suffice it to say that some portions are 
evidently old and must undoubtedly have been written 
before the birth of Christ. It is, however, curious that no 
clear and distinct allusion to the Mahabharata is found 
in the older Sanskrit writings. 

The original Mahabharata, for it is pretty certain that 
the Epic in its present recension is of later date, sided, in 
the fight between the Kauravas and the Panoala-Pandavas, 
with the brave, honest and noble but ill-stari’ed Kauravas 
who succumbed not to the valour but to the insidious tricks 
of their enemies. For to mean wiles fell victims the wise 
Bhisma, the confiding' DrOna, and the fierce Karna, while 
DuryOdhaua, whose real name appears to have been SuyO- 
dhana, was disabled by an unfair blow on his thigh and 
then killed by Bhima. When the poem appeared in its 
original form, the deeds of the Kauravas wei*e still fresh 
in the memory of the people, but when the older genera- 
tions had disappeared, the recollection of these deeds be- 
came gradually dimmer and dimmer, so that the infamous 
behaviour of the Paiidavas was entirely forgotten, and the 
two parties changed sides in the later litei’ary works so far as 

See Lassen’s Essay in the ZciUchrift Jiir die Kunde dea Morgenlandes, 
II, 63 ff, and Indiache Alterthumahunde, Tol. I, pp. 612 and 802 (613 and 
684, first edition). 
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the moral character of both was concerned^ the intriguing 
Pandavas being white- washed and extolled^ while the upright 
Kauravas were blackened and calumniated. Yet though 
Brahman writers and revisors tried their best to pervert the 
tenor of the whole poem^ representing the Pandavas as 
genuine Aryan warriors endowed with valour^ candour and 
humanity, and to represent the Kauravas as vile tyrants ; the 
facts were too strong to make it possible for them to succeed 
in obliterating the whole past. In spite of all their endeav- 
ours to omit altogether, or to explain away all questionable 
incidents in the career of the Pandavas by introducing 
supernatural agencies or inventing religious motives, the 
case was too clearly against them to obtain their object, nor 
could they entirely silence the objections of pious critics. 

The genuine Kuru dynasty ended as we have seen with 
Santanu, because his sons Oitrahgada and Vicitravirya died 
without leaving any offspring. In this difficulty their 
mother Satyavati had recourse to her son Vyasa Dvaipa- 
yana, the son of Parasara, whom she persuaded to obtain 
issue from Ambika and Ambalika, the two widows of his 
deceased half-brother Vicitravirya. Through this con- 
nexion were born Dhrtarastra and Pandu, who could not, 
however, be regarded as genuine Kauravas, as neither their 
reputed father nor their mothers had any Kuxm-blood in 
their veins. It iias been suggested that in the older recen- 
sion Bhisma took the place of Vyasa, ^ ^ in which case Dhrta- 
rastra and Paiiclu at least would belong to the Kuru-family, 
yet this objection is in reality of no importance. None 
of the wives of blind Dhrtarastra or of pale Pandu were 
Aryan ladies by birth, Gandharl was a daughter of the 
king of the Gandharas, Kunti or Prtha was a Bhdja princess 
and Madrl belonged to the iloxi-Aryan Madras. The 

' ’ See Frofessor Adolf HolfczTOaan’s Indische Sagen, Bmieitnng, p, XIII. 
About the Mababharata consult ‘‘"Xw Geschiclite mid Kritih des Mahahhirata 
yon Dr, Adolf Holtzxnanu, Prof, an der Universitat Freiburg i. B’*., Iiiel,I892. 
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legend^ moreover, makes Panda impotent in consequence 
of a curse he had incurred while hunting, and Kunti became 
a mother of her three sons Yudhistliira, Arjuna and Bhima 
by associating with the gods Dharma, Indra and Vayu as 
her temporary husbands, while Madri became in a similar 
manner through the assistance of the two As vins the mother 
of Nakula and Sahadeva. Yet not satisfied with their mira- 
culous birth the five Pandavas became enamoured of one and 
the same woman, and Arjuna won for them all Draupadi, the 
daughter of Drupada, the king of the Pancalas. This most 
flagrant case of polyandry was leather a disagreeable circum- 
stance, but the ingenuity of the Brahmans was quite equal 
to explain it; and Draupadi is said to have had five husbands, 
as Siva had willed it so because she had prayed in her 
previous birth five times for a husband. On the other hand 
the five Pandavas should be regarded as five incarnations of 
Indra and in consequence as one man. This occurrence of 
polyandry and other peculiar customs connect the Paridavas 
and Kauravas closely with the non-Aiyan inhabitants of 
India, among whom these habits prevailed. Even among 
the Uttarakurus the women were not bound by their mar- 
riage bonds, but chose their mates as they pleased without 
showing any regard for the feelings of their kinsmen. 
This fact would by itself furnish strong evidence of the 
existence of polyandry in Northern India in ancient times, 
independently of the circumstance that this custom still 
flourishes there. ^ 

Bee Mahahharata, Adiparvan, OXXll : Pandu tells his wife Knnti 
that the women were in former times not kept within bouses and depend- 
ent on husbands and other relatives, but enjoyed themselves as best as they 
could. This practice was not regarded sinful, and is still in vogue among 
the Uttarakurus. It was, however, abolished by Svetaketu, the son of the 
sage Uddalaka, when he saw that a strange Brahman in the presence of 
his own father took his own mother a'way with him. 

3. Atha tvidam pravaksyami dharmatattvam nibodha me 
puranam rsibhir distam dharmawklbhir mahatmabhih. 
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It is here perhaps not out of place to mention a peculiar 
custom observed at the Asmmedlia or horse-sacrifice^ ■wliich 
may be regarded as showing traces of non- Aryan origin* 
The reigning queen {mahist)^ desirous of a son and heir, 
must in company with other favorite wives of the king, as 
the vUvdtCij parivrkM and fdlakaM^ spend the night near the 
slain sacrificial horse, exposing herself to him as to a hus- 
band. According to the Taittiriya-Saihhita, the pifiest 
leading her to the horse says : ^^0 Amba, 0 Ambika, 0 Am- 
balika, 0 blessed one, who is covered with a Tvampila-cloth ; 
you both shall enjoy yourselves in heaven/^ as tlie queen 
complains, that no one leads her, and that the horse sleeps. 

4. Aniivxtah Idla piira striya asau varanane 
kamacaravihiiinpyah Rvatantriis cai’uliasini. 

5. Tasam vyaccaramSnanam kaumarat siil)liage patin 
nadharmo^bhnd vararohe sa hi dharmah pnrabhavat. 

6. Tancaiva dharmam pauranain tiryag yonigatah prajah 
a dyapyannvi dhiyante kamakrodhavivarjitah . 

7. Pramiiwadrsto dharrao’yam piijyate ca maharsibhih 
nttarpSLi ca rambhorii knrusvadyapi pnjyate. 

8. Sfcnnam anngrahakarah sa hi dharmah sanatanah 
asmimstn 161?e na ciran marydd^yam siici smite, 
sthapifca yena yasmacca tan me vistaratah srnu. 

9. Babhnvoddalako nama maharsir iti iiah sratam 
Svetakdtiir iti hhyatah putrastasyabhavan miiiiih. 

10. Maryadeyam krta tena dharmya vai Svetaketiiiia 
kopat kamalapatraksi yad artham fam nibodha me. 

11. Svetaketoh kila pura samaksam mataram pitiih 
jagraha BrShmanah pilpau gaocliuva iti cabravit, 

12. Bsipntiras tatah kopam cakaramarsacoditah 
mataram tarn tatha drstva. niyarniinam balad iva. 

13. Kruddham tam tu pita distva jSvetaketum iivaca ha 
Ma tata kopam karsistvam esa dharmas sanatanah. 

14. Antota hi sarveaara varnanam ahgana blmvi 
yatha giivah sthitas tata sve sve wnie tatha prajah. 

15. Bsiputrd’tha tam dharmam Svetaketur na caksame 
cakara eaiva maryadam imam stripumsayor iti. 

In spite of Pandu’s words his very grandchildren transgressed this law 
introduced by Svetaketu. Bee ahove^ pp. 214 and 216, about the practice 
of polyandry among the Kunawaris, , 
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The qtieen from under the white silk cloth^ where she is 
with the horse^ utters four times farther complaints to the 
other queens^ about the futility of her designs^ as the horse 
is sleeping’. Thej^ however^ console her and say that she 
will nevertheless g’et her reward, for the horse does its 
duty though she does not perceive it, and that she wiil 
ultimately obtain a son. The aboveraentioned Kampila 

The Taitfyirlya^samliUa, YII, 4, 19, l—S reads 1. Ambe Ambillyaiu- 
bike, na mix nayati kascaiia, sasasfcyasvakah, siibhage kampilavasini su'^'arge 
loke samprornvatlia m, aham ajani garbhadham a t\^am ajasi garbbadham, 
tau saha caturah padah samprasarayavahai, visa vam retodha retodadbatn- 
tsaktbyor grdam dhehyah jiniiKlah Jim anvaja, yah stria am jivabhojano 
ya asam 2. biladliavanah, priyab atriaam apicyab, ya asahkrsae laksmani, 
aardigrdira paravadhit. Ambe Ambalyambike xia rna yabhati kascana, 
sasastyasvakah, nrdhvam enani uccbrayafcad veimbharam giraviva, athiisya 
madhyam edhatam site viite punanniva. Ambe Ambalyambike na ma ya- 
bhati kasoaiia sasastyasvakah yaddhariaiyavani atti na 3. pnstam paki 
manyate, sudra yad aryajiira na posaya dlianayati. Ambe Ambaliyambike 
na ma yabbati kascana sasastyasvakah, iyarii yaka sakuntika liaiam ifci 
sarpati, ahatain gabhe paso ni Jalgiiliti dhaaika. Ambe Ambaliyambike na 
ma yabhati kascana, sasastyasvakah, ma ta ca te pita ca te’gram vrksasya 
rohatah 4. pras din miti te pit5 gabhe mustim atamsayat.” 

Compare with this Taiftirhjahrahinana, III, 9, 5, 1 — 13. 6. Yathoktasya 
mitopacdrasyannsthnnartham pratiprasthatrkartrkam patnyanayanani 
vidhatte.” Ambe Ambrilyambika, iti patnim iidanayati abvataivainam 
“ iti, ambadisabdaih pratiprasthata mahisim sambodhayati, tena tarn 
ahvayatyeva etaccanyfisam apyiipalaksawam. 7. Yaduktam sdtrakdrena 
subhage kampila/vasiniti soi<\ena vasaaadhvarynr mabisim asvanca praccha- 
dyeti,-tasmin mantre prathamabhagasya tatparyara darsayati. Subhage 
kampilavrisinitynha, tapa evainum upanayati iti. Atra pratiprastbiltn 
mabisim sambodhayati, he snbhage saiibhagyayukte, he kampiiavasini 
sxiigarartliam vicitradukiilavastropete, anena sambodhanena mabisim 
‘ enam,’ ‘ tapa eva,’ prapayati, mrtenasvena saha bhogartham ahvanam 
Bantapahetutvat tapasthaniyam/’ 

The Vajiasajidyi-Samhifa (Madhyandina recension, XXIII, 18) has: 

Ambe Ambike’mbalike na ma nayati kascana sasastyasvakah siibhadri- 
kam kampilavasiuim,” 19. Gauauan tva ganapatim havamahe priyanun- 
tvii priyapatim havamahe nidhinuntva nidhipatim havamahe vasd mama.’’ 

About the A^manedha se‘e Rtyveda I, 162 and 163 ; and Eamayana, Bala- 
mnda, XIII (XIY) 35, 36 : 

35. Patatripa tada sardham siisthitena ca cetasa 
avasad rajaniin ekam Kausalya piitrakamyaya, 

36. Hofcadhvaryustathddgiita hayeiia samayojayan 
mahisyah parivrtyarfcham upodham aparam tatha. 
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is a town in the Pnficala country, where certain precious 
kinds of cloth were manufactured. 

Professor Weber is inolmed to estplide tie feords 

Saiiihits. for wbiob Subhagl stad m tie 

TaLnya-SaibhitS. .e referring to Subliadrit, tlie iv. e of 
Arinna, and the name. Ambii. and Ambalrka as applying 
to the mothers of Dhrtaraetra and Pan u. n ns cast 
whole passage would point to an event m the history of the 
Kern-Pancalas. 'rhongh such an explanation won d suit 
mv purpose, I am afraid that it cannot be accepted. 
akLwever, satisfied that the ceremony is of non- Aryan 
origin, and therefore I have quoted it,*’® 

It would not be difficult for me to produce 

andli^nn (p. 1J3) 

36!) as follows : “ maWsya parivrttyathaTavatam aparam tatlia. The Gian- 
rnTfliHorreads hcMena instead of hafena. The eomaentary of the 
Batn’ayana (Govindarajiya) says: “Atra afitram: AmU AMyiMeiti 
iapanti mahisi asvam upasangamya gammm tva gana^ahm haxama jj - 
Jbhmfantrya ntsaktyor grdam dhehiti pi-ajanane prajanauam sannxdhaya 

upavUati. SMag-e KawpllavM Hi k§anme.ia vasasa adlxTOryul, mahi- 

:riaxn oa prachadya vP^a van: r.t5dhah - ^ 

- Sf^m ritrimrtviiahyajamanain 3agarayaiitT. (Dasaiatha gives 

'meonv queens' the jiahisi,'Pariypkti,YaTata and Palakali b. tho HoJ-, 

MhtaL Udgatr and Brahxnan (Atharvan) priests respoctwely as thex 
tfves. The priests retxxrn the queens after the cere.noxxxal agaxnst a 

^’t?ql*proLsorVeher’s Bistory of Indian Uteratwe, pp. 114, 115 “ The 

mLax. or principal wife of the king, perforxn.xxg his sacrifice, mx^st 
in order to obtain a son, pass the night by the side ot the howe tliat ^ h , 
been immolated, placing its iiina on her v^asfha ; with her tellow-wi^es, 
who are forced to accompany her, she pours forth her sorrow in this 
lament : ‘ 0 Amba, 0 Amhika, O Ambalika, no one takes me (by force 

to the horse) s (but if I go not of myself) the (spiteful) horse will he with 
(another, as) the (wicked) Subhadra who dwells in Kampila.’ Kampila is 
a town in the country of the PaSchalas. Subhadra, therefore, would seem 
to be the wife of the king of that district, and the benefits of the ®ma- 
’ ynedha sacrifice are supposed to accrue to them, unless the mahtsJu consents 
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ners and customs prevailing among tlie Kurus^ Pancalas 
and Pandavas fartlier evidence to show that they resemble 
those of their non-Aryanised relations beyond the pale, but 
I believe that sufficient proofs have been already brought 
forward in support of the non- Aryan descent of the 
former. It must also not be forgotten, in cases like these, 
that it is quite impossible at this distant period to give an 
accurate and concise description of the manners to which 
the people of India adhered in those days, though we may 
be able to give a general account of them. 

If I now summarize the conclusions to which I have 
arrived concerning the Bharatas, I contend that the Bha- 
ratas mentioned in the Bgveda, principally as the followers 
of Visvamitra, were warriors of non-Aryan origin, who 
disconnecting themselves early from their aboriginal 
kindred and gaining access into the Aryan pale, became 
by their superior prowess and influence the representative 
tribe of the Aryan race, as their relatives beyond the pale 
were the representatives of the aboriginal inhabitants. They 
were divided into two great branches, the Kurus and Pah- 
cala-Pandavas, round which were grouped the other smaller 
clans. In a similar manner tw’^o great tribes, the G-audians 
and Dravidians, formed the chief component parts of the 
non-Aryanised Bharatas, who, split up in numberless sub- 

voluntarily to give herself up to this revolting ceremony. If we are justi- 
fied in regarding the maliisM as the consort of a king* of the Kurus, — and 
the names Amhikii and Ambaiika actually appear in this connection in 
the Mahabhfirata, to wit, as the names of the mothers of Bhritarashira 
and Paiidu, — we might then with probability infer that there existed a 
hostile, Jealous feeling on the part of the Kurus towards the Pailchalas, a 
feeling which was possibly at that time only smouldering, but which in 
the epic legend of the MahSbharafca we find had burst out into the flame of 
open warfare. However this may he, the allusion to Kiimpila at all events 
betrays that the verse, or even the whole book (as well as the correspond- 
ing passages of the Taitt. Brrihmai.ia), originated in the region of the 
Panchalasj and this inference holds good also for the eleventh book of the 
Kanva recension.” I quote from the first edition, as I have not yet seen 
the second edition of the History of Indian Literature. 
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divisions^ were spread over tlie wliole length and breadth of 
India, and even beyond it;, if we include the Uttarakurus 
and Bahllkas with their immediate kindred who lived 
beyond the Himalayan mountain range. I have given a 
list of these various tribes in some previous chapters. ^ 

I Though the non- Aryan population everywhere consider- 
ably outstripped the Aryans in numbers, the latter, except 
in the case of some northern districts, though forming in 
fact only an infinitesimal fraction of the inhabitants of the 
Indian peninsula, were nevertheless able to gain and to 
retain dominion over the numberless aborigines by the 
display of their superior mental and physical powers, to 
, exact implicit obedience to their behests, stamping on them 
I the seal of divine ordinance, by arrogating to themselves 
I the title of God>s on Earth. ^ And yet while occupying 
without dispute the position of lords over the whole country, 
these masters wheu naming the land could not find a more 
suitable appellation for it than oue which contains the 
name of the most prominent and povrerful indigenous race, 
the Bharatas, connecting it with their eponymous king 
Bharata. In consequence, I prefer as India/s name the 
designation Bharatavarsa, or land of the Bharatas. Indeed, 
if I may venture a suggestion, I think that as a general 
name comprising all the inhabitants of India that of Bharata 
should have the preference, because all classes and clans 
of the population can put in a claim for it. Even the 
Brahmans, to whom it does not properly apply, could 
have no objection to it, in consequence of their ancient 
and intimate connexion with the Bharata-kings, and their 
present high position as principal leaders in temporal and 
spiritual matters of the population of Bharatavarsa. Such 
a name will bridge over the great social chasms, which 
divide at present the Hindus, and perhaps bring together 
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in union the two great antagonistic sections of the original 
inhabitants, which since the earliest times o£ antiquity have 
lived estranged from each other, not always, perhaps, in open 
enmity and war, yet never in sincere friendship : I mean 
those divisions which appear in history at various times and 
occasions as Kurus and Pahcalas, Gaudians and Dravidians, 
Kurumbas and Pallas, etc. To all these kindred tribes, 
as to the Kurus and Pancalas of old, the term Bharata can 
be applied, as it includes all Aryanised and non-Aryan 
Indian clans within and without the Aryan pale, and 1 
consider that by accepting such a time-honoured and 
honourable name as their national designation, a great 
step towards national unity would be taken in India. 
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Amma ... 99,294,418,421,422,460, 
452,457,464,471 


46 


116,221 


. : . 467, 

471 
165 

.. 164—67,170 

17 

16,17 

421 
471 

.. 317,338,340,350 

Ammianus Marcellinus 614 

Ammonites 340,360 


Ammacliar 
Ammai . . , 
Amma-Kaveri 
Amma Kodaga 
Amma] ... 
Amman . . . 
Ammanna 
Ammani 
Ammenon 


Amoghaksi 

Ampnpparai 

Amratakesvara 

amrita 

Amiirkdttai 

amrta 

Amrta ... 

Amrtalinga 

Amsa 

Amiarupial 

Amytheon 

An 

Anaiguxadi 
Anaigua<Jiyaili . 
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Ananga ... 
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67 

400 
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244 
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368 

275 

448 

382 
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482 
266 
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Anasaya ... 

Anas van ... 
anati 
Anava 
Anoammal 
ancestor worship 
anchay (post messen- 
gers) ... ... ... 221 

ancient commerce of India 11,12 
Anda (andai) Knruniba, 218,219, 
229,231,282 

andavan ... 104,105 

Ande Koyagar ... 171,173,175,179 
andiyan ... ... ... 105 

Andra .. ... .• 278 

Andhra ... 50,86,134,692,593,600 

Anclhrakaumudi 88 

ancli ... ... ... 104,105 

Ane (Any) Knrumba 217,221,232 
Anegundi, see Anaigundi. 
Ahgalamma 98,464,471,477 ,482, 
485-491,602 

angara 485 

Ahgaramina, see Angal- 
amma. 

Angara Varma ... ... 173,175 

Angels of life (Uyirttuu- 


Annedotoi 
Anniyamman 
Antargnlige 
antariksa ... 

antarmatr 
antaryami 

antevasin 

Anthocephalus cadamba 268 
Ann (god) ... ... 318,323 

Ann (people) .,.283,577,578,579 
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391 
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Anabis 

Annppar 

Annlasanaparvan 
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apana 

apahcikrtabhuta 
aparapaksa 
Aparna ... 
Apastambagrhyasiitra 
Aphrodite 
apobaterion 
Apollo ... ... 

Apollodoros 


221 

543 

89 

156,353,361, 
381,575,610 
326 
379 

539 
412 
406 

540 
419,420 

360 
■ .126 
: 322 ,:' 
■■ ■’ 28 ';' 
■■ ■ ,317' ■' 


dilkarar) 

469,439 

Apsaras ... 

24,351,424,439, 

Anhalpiir 

91 


514,519 

Anhiilwarra 

81 

ap uryama napaksa 

540 

Awikhela 

456 

Arabian traveller 

78,80 

animan ... 

502 

Aracattal, Aracattamman 502 

Anirnddha ...391,429,433,434 

Arachosia 

... 35,162 

Anjana ... ... ... 

302 

Aradharapporiil 

471 

Afijana ... 

456 

Arai, Arai-arat ... 

322 

Ahjenadn (XJnjenaud) ... 

212 

aram 

36 

Ahkalamma, Ahkamma, 


aratn 

28 

see Ahgalamma. 


aranda (arundi) 

225 

ilnmai 

107 

Arani 

475 

annadikam 

344 

Aral* 

126 

Annapurna 

398 

Ararat 

■ 320,321,322 
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502 
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arasn 

Arattaikapp5n ... 

Aratamma 

Arava 

aravam... 24,25, derivation of 
Aravalli Hills ... 
aravn 

Araxes 

Arayi 
area 

arcana ... 

Archaeological Survey of 

India . . . 21,38,40,41,42,45,82, 

86,93,105,114,117,134,137 
144,161,162,179,213 
arcis ... •• ••• 

Arcot (North) 26,62,59,99,199,294 


79 

28 

126 

517 

390 

410 


Arcot (South) 
ardandu (ardundu) 
Ardhakotika 
Ardhanarisa 
aredonda ... 
Aretamma 
Argalfi 
axghya ... 

Arliat 
ari 

Arian 
ArimuttuvajLiyammai 
Arippukkar Klavarai 
ariselu 
arisi 

Aristoteles 
ariva 


97,99,199 
255 
400 
365,371 
255 
502 
456i 
344 
19 
141 
160,161,162 
471 
64 
12 
11 
129 
28 


Arinna ... 84,101,120,184,146, 

140,147,392,396,397,429, 
431,611,617,620 
Arlca ... 247,249,390,488,501 

Atkamma, Arkaviksastha, 
ArkeSvari ... ... 
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Armenia ... ... 322,323 

Armenian 320,321, (patriarch) 322 


398 

78 

609 

351 

12 

548 

410 


62 
255 

67 

380,475 

68 


Arogya ... 

Aror 

Arrian ... 

ArrowsmitVs Map 

Arsi 

Artabluiga 
artha 

artisan classes of the 
population 
arudonda 
Arulmahgai 
xArnnacalam 
Arumacala Mudaliar 
Arundhati, 51 (reborn as 

a Caadali), 433,449 

ariiva •• 

Ai'ya ... 12,86,90,93,431,505,676 
Aryaman ... 276,396 

Aryan 9-15,23,26,38,39,43,48,71, 
94,117,133,135,142,155,167,271, 
274,281,282,284,287,310 (deities), 
311,326,336,359,364,371,372,377, 
397,398,399,402,421,436,455,458, 
513,516,526,530,542,653,554,550, 
557,616,621,622,623 
Aryan invader ... 43,155,577 

pale 621,623 

pantheon ... 397 

population (race) 

of India ... 04,142,526,580 


AryO'Indian theogony 
Asiidha ... 

Asadhi people 
Asadi 
Asadi 
asafoetida 
asal 

Asala, Asalattal 
asalamantra 
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400 
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asana 

... 340,410 

Asiipiira ... 

602 

Asarbanliabal 

316 

Asfnd Boulah 

263 

Asiibimaei", Mr. 

135 

Asbraf 

263 

Asia 

93,161,186 

Asiatic Eesearclics 79,123,339 

Asiatic Society, 

Journal 

of tbe Boyal 

34,37,38,40,41,44, 


45,47,49,81,102.123.150,153, 


166,158,162,199,210,214 372 
Asiatic Society of Bengal 123 


Asiatic Society of Bom- 

bay, Journal of 110,122,124,137 

Asil-Kurumba 

231,233 

Asia 

... 313,320 

Asmaka ... 

144 

Asoka 

34 

asm 

28 

Assam 

... 44,141,156,576 

Assarbanhabal (Assarba- 

nipal) ... 

... 316,562 

Assyria . . . 

562 

Assyrian 

...314,331,536,560 

As taka ... 

593 

astaini of tbe Burgapnja 398 

Astalaksnii 

362 

Astarte . . . 

314 

Astarte ... 

314 

Astrology 

86 

Astronomers, 

Indian ... 334 

asu 

578 

Asura 15,90,114,188,273,276,281, 

282,361.352,354,355.365. 

378,515,516,518-23,526 

Asurakanda 

520 

Asurendra 

520 

Asnri 

403,404,405 

Asyamedlia 

101,134,618,619,620 
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... 610,611 

Asvapati 

... 446 

Asyarudba 

424 

Asvattba tree ... 

278,396,532 

Asvattba 

402 

Asvatthaman 

382 

Asvins (the two) 

276,278,302, 

Atala 

360,425,434,435 

524 

Atandai, Atanday, Atow- 

dai, Atouday, Atunday 255 

atci 

09 

Atbarvaii 

272,277,620 

Atbarvaveda 

60,272,372,484, 

Athene ... 

517,527,541,577 

398 

Athens ... 

314 

Athy s 

38 

Atx (Adi) ... 

68 

Aiivahika 

539,540,549,553 

Atlantis ... 

313 

Atmadevata 

448 

Atman 

282 

Atinabhii ... 

287 

Atondai Cola 

236 

Atri 

... 371,449 

A ttahasa 

... 371,400 

attal 

51,52 

Attavana 

■ ... 221 

atti ... 

107 

Attock 

113 

Aiidh (Oiidh) 

39,4^ 

Audra 

134 

Aufreclit, Prof. 

413 

Aurangabad, Gazetteer of 

82,136,143,159,161,188 

Aurmanabha 

... 307,517 

Australasia 

. ... 313 

Auvai 

68 

Auvaiyar 

502 

Ava, Kingdom of 

221 
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340 
610 
400 
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303 
471 
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471 
502 

34,120,376,475 
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... 184,186 

... 38,40,41 
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Baal 

Babbariye.. 
Babbruvabana 
Babylonia 
Babylonian 
Bactria 
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Ba«ur5 (Bogra) - ^ 

Bato ... - 33,39,41,42 

Bahlana. Balliana see Balia. 
BaBlika (TaUika) 610,614,622 

Baliraioli (Bharaioli) 

Babroli ... 

Babncara 
Babuda ... 

Babvapada 
Babvrca ... 

Babvrcopanisad 
babyabbabti 
Babyamatr 
Babyasva 
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327 
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398 
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195,226—229,243,613 
Badakay lokanad ... 301,803 
Badari forest ..315,817,327,331, 


Badarikaarama . 

Badari vana 
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BadbryaSya 
Baclnera ... 

' >,l«ala .M , 


332,852,354,402 

353 

353 

475 

610 

' '.42 

.A „ 444,502 
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Baijnatb ... 

Baijn ... 

Bailagar 

Bailnr 

Bainenivandlu . . 

Bairagi 

Bairoba ... 

Bais of Baiswara 

Bajantri 

Bakada ... 

Bakcbos ... 
bala 
Bala 
bala 

Bala 

Balabbadra 
Balabbadrika ... 
Balabbi, Balabbipiira 

Balabbit .. 
Baladeva... 
Balagraba 

Balakand^* — 

Balakasva .** 

Balamba ... 

B^ambika 


39 

39 

502 

214,215 

535 
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424 

409 

447 

609,610 

569 

376 

376 

89 

54 

470 

348 

137 

46 

199,200 
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Balamma 

602 

Ballora 

... ■ -.5 

Balanasana 

15 

Balmer, Lieut. 

204 

Balanfl 

105 

Balrampur 

115 

Baianisiidana 

15 

Balthasar 

161 

Balaurpa 

85 

Balucbes 

35,37 

Balantipnrgoii ... 

105 

Baluchistan 

35,37 

Balarala ... 

79 

Balvala . . . 

89 

Balarama. . . 87,130,310,348,449 

Bana 15,40,378,383,383,433,449 

Balarati ... 

15 

Banalinga 

383,384,385 

Balasakti 

511 

Banacceri 

68 

Balasiidana 

15 

Baiiares see Benares. 

Bal-ca-rae 

81 

Banariipini 

456 

Baleokuros 

81 

Banavasi (Banavasee, 

Balfour, Dr. Edward, 

199,201,202 

Yanavasi), 

173,175,178,179,269 

Balhana Bahlana, see 

Balia. 

Bandelgot 

46 

Balhara ... 

78-80 

bandi 

146 

ball, bali 

... 6,300,532 

Bandobene 

131 

BaU ... 15,40,98,414,449,465 

Bandogarb 

105 

Bali 

87 

Banerjea, Bev. K. M. ... 321 

Balibandhana 

... 15 

Ban gala 

609 

Balidhvamsin ... 

15 

Bangalore 

502 

Balibaxi ... 

15 

Bangaramma 

179,502 

Balihantr 

15 

Bani Sbima 

192 

Balikaputra 

78,79 

Banian-tree 

42,601 

Balindama 

15 

Banivikal 

497 

Ball, Mr 

211 

Banling 

339 

balla 

6 

Bantadevade 

602 

Balia ... 14,35,70,72,77,78-82,105 

Bantar 

89 

Balla-ca-Eae 

80 

bapa ... 

157 

Ballagrama 

78 

Bappa 

79 

Ballaji 

362 

bar, bar ... 

42,43 

Ballaksetra 

... 78,79,81 

Bar 

39,41 

BalKla ... 14,78,101-107,609 

Bar, (Bhar) 

13,30,32,33,35,37,47, 

Ballantyne, J. B. 

... 4’Od 


48,503,600,601 

Ballapalleui 

79 

bar 

43 

Ballapur 

... 74,79 

bara 

37,43 

Balia Baja (Rao) 

... 78-81 

Bara 

39,40 

Ballasamudra<m 

79 

barii 

... * ... 43 

Ballava 

3 

Bara Banki 

39,40 

ballein 

3 

barabar ... 

37 

Balli 

... 79,80 

Barabar ... 

39,40 
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Becaraji 502 
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Behar 39,41,42,141 

Bebistiin ... ... 110,113 

Beikaddi 5G2 

Bejapore ... ... 200 

Bel ... 283,315,316,318,319 

Belar ... 160 

Beldar 292 

Belemnites ... ... 340 

Belgaum 78 

Bella Peiinu 150,152 

Belial 105 

Bellam ... ... ... 85 

Bellary 200,475,502 

BelMardnk 660 

Belluru 116 

Belounja 23 

Belsazzar 17 1 

Benares ... 38,39,40,41,46,68,74, 

138,141,292 (Brahmatemple), 
293,295,374,376,379,609 
Benett, W. G., Mr. ... 47 

Beiifey, Prof. Theodor ... 609 

Bengal ... 22,33,44,45,117,113,119, 
120,124,141,146,149,152,155,156, 
260,262,264,268,379,474,576,576 

Castes and Tribes of, 675,576 

Ethnology of ... 264 

Bengali 10,118,268 

Bera Peimu 152 

Berai ... . . ... 602 

Berar 42,149,151 ,173,175,262 
Berat, Beratgurh ... 81 

BeriCLetti 39 

Berme, Barmore, 299,301,303 

Bermegnnda ... 300,303,304 

Beroasos \ . .. 316,317,318,322, 

323,326,327^500 


Baradeva 

Baragaon 

BaragM 

bar all 

Barama Devi 
Baramahal 

Bariinasi 

Baranda 

Bara Bai ... 

Barawara 

Barbanda 

Barbara 

Barber’s bridge 

Bardaotis 

Bareilly 

Barendra (desha) 

Barhaj 

BarhSnpnr, Sultans of 
Barhapara 
Barhar (Bharhar) 
Barliiya 

Baria 

Barikera 

Barind 

Barkiir 15f 

Barliar 

Barna (Varana) ... 
Baroa 

BarooH ... ... 

Baroda 

Barok 

Barr 

Barrhai 

Barwan 

Basava 

Bassora 

Bastar country ... 
Basu 

Bat 

batein 

Batraja 
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Bestvara Kurumba 

233 

Betakan 

186 

Betikhaxi 

182 

Bethlehem ... 

161 

betia 

106 

Betta Kurumba. ..207,223,224,229, 


230,232,233 

Bettada Ohicama 

223 

Bettadapuram ... 

464,48-6,487 

Bettigoi... 

80,84 

Bhadohi (Bhardohi) 

40 

Bhadoi ... 

38 

Bhadra 

398 

Bhadrachalam . . . 

141 

Bhadrakali ... 429,464,469,495 

Bhadrakahcana ... 

102 

Bhadrakarai 

... , 308 

Bhadrakaraika. ... 

400 

Bhadrasundari ... 

398 

Bhadresvara 

401 

Bhaga 

... 275,425 

Bhagal ... 

231 

Bhagala 

... 424,456 

Bhagalpur 

44 

Bhagavad Ramanujacarya 62,387 

Bhagavadgita 

392,407,556 

Bhagavan 

67 

BhagaYatapura wa 

... 23,24,86, 

268,310,313,324,404, 

430,524,542,582,609 

Bhagavati 

511 

Bhagirathi 

367 

Bhagyalaksmi ... 

363 

Bhairava ... 157,160,222,224,237, 

294, 416,417,471 ,456,507,508 

Bhairavi ... 

...398,444,494 

bhakti 

409,410,449 

Bhal 

79 

bhala 

9 

Bhal ana .. 

34,35,519 

Bhalesaltan 

46 


Bhalla 14,19,170,1^7 


Bhaluah ... 44 

Bhaman ... ... 45 

Bhamani ... ... ... 3 

Bliandira 366 

Bhaiigakara 610 

Bkaimmati ... .. 449 

bkar ... ... .. 43 

Bliar see Bar ; census of 

tlie ... 45 

Bhar Baja 40 

bhara 43 

Bharabhuti ... ... 400 

Bliara Bhuya 44 

Bharudis (Bhar-abiidis) . 41 

Bharaich... ... ... 40,41 

Bharat ... ... .. 38 

Bharata(kmg),350,600,601,610,622 
Bharata(people), 38, 39, 101,578-623 

Bharatacampu 84 

Bharatan... ... ... 675 

Bharata^’ama ... ... 401 


Bh aratavarsa (Bharatavar- 

sa) 43,117,216,353,553,601 ,622 
Bharati ... 286 


Bhardih ... 
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Bhai*doi ... 

38 

Bharga ... 

39 

Eharhut ... 

40 

Bharin 

46 

Bharkhari 

40 

Bharna ... 

40 

Bharosa ... 

39 

Bharpatva 

38 

Bharsawan 

40 

Bhartipur 

40 

Bhartrhari 

392 

Bharukaccha 

3 

Bharwara 

40 

Bhasa ... 

286 

bhasikam 
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Bhimasena 
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Bhisma (Bhismaka) 
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615,616 
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Bhoja 
Bbojak ... 
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Bbopadeya 
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BhudevI ... 

Bhiigdla ... 
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Blinmia .. 
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Bbumiya ... 
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315 
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141 
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44 
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84 
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340 
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72 
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401 
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398 
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84 
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Boddn Coorgs ... 
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314 
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315 
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44 
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26 
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371 
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326 
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449 
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26 
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27 
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317 
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181 

Barada ... 

. ... 35,142 
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159,388 

Barage ... 

. ... 564 
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Darwin’s theory 
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Beussei 

1 , Prof. Paul 

547,548 

Dris<a 
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223,281,579 
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Dasau 
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Devadigar 
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376 
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376 
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449 
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Bigambara ... ... 367 
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DioPithus ... ... 125 
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Dipti ... ... ... 429,430 
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Bkarana ... ... 411 
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Dharmi ... ... 358 
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Dravida- Brahman 21 , 1 17,1 18,605 
Dravidian 5,6,13,17,27,28,31,44,50, 
55,57,69-72,93,94,101,105-7,109, 
110,116,117,110,122,137,155,164, 
168,180,182,207,216,220,237,558, 
559,568,576,603,605,621,623 
dance, 44;— grammar 27,28,31, 
55 ; — languages 106,107,110, 
164; — race 13,168,180,237, &c. 
Drbhika ... ... ... 579 

Driiuila 26 

Droiia 187,615 

Droi-mparvan ... ... 187 

Drsadvan ... ... 454 

drub 617,518 

Druliin 285,287 

Bruhyu ... 577,578 

drum ... ... ... 33 

Drupada 608,617 

Drybaktai 114 

Diibner, Pr 127 

Dubois, Abbe 226,248 

Dudh Kaur 210 

Duka, Dr. Theodor ... 37 

Dokdlika ... 456 
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Dundubhi 482,473 

Durandhari 471 

Dia*ga 188,197,237,268,368,369, 
371,374,414-16,418,420, 
422-24,428-30,443,444, 
446,449,452,456,464,495-98 
Durgamba (Durgamma) 237,466, 
496,497 

D lU'glpa ja ...308,403,414,415 

Durgastava 424,430 

Dugawa 225 

Durga 368,360,371,374 

Durgi 368,424 

Dormuklia 607 

Durvasaputri 456 

Duryddhaiia ... 187,611,615 

Dussasana 611 

Dusyanta 101,133,594,602,605,606 

Duthoit, ]\Jr 41 

Dvaipayana 539,611 

Bvandva ... ... 396 

Dvaparayuga ... 307,328,329} 
330,337,684 

dvara 338 

Dvaravati ... ... 401 

Dvija 542 

Dwiira lliith 213 

Dyaus ... 402 

Dyiiiock, Dr. .. ... ‘>^68 


E. 

Da (Dakin) . . . 283,318,31.9,326 
(fish), 327,398,564 
Earth (goddess of) 154,4D2,452, 
453,457,468,564,573 
Eda-Kurumba ... 229,230 

Edda 454 

Egatta(Egattaji)... ...52,55,499 
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Egg (golden) ... 284 

Eggeling, Prof..Inlius ... 613 

Egypt 80,315,316,381,382,546,546 
E^ptian ... 283,307,315,316,318, 

*327,331,333,381 , 543- 46 
Eivunnalay ... ••• 

Ejuruppa — ••• 224,237 

Ekaksaropanisad 

Ekavirika . ••• ••• 

Ekamatr 

Ekambaresifarasvamikovil 95 

Ekanatka 


449 
409,410 
419 
419 


399 

502 

556 

263 

6 

502 

502 

462 

501 

422,491 

7 

52 

7 

323 
266 
6,29 


ekantabhakti 
EkaparnS 
Ekapatala 
Bkavira ... 

Ekavirika 
Ekim 
Ekoji 
ela 

Elamatticlii 
Elaxikaliyamma 
EUaicatti 
Enaifeai*aTnma 
Ellaippidari 
Elapnr 
Elattal 
Elavur 
El judi 

elepliant electing a king 

ella(vella) 

Eilaninia, Ellaniinai, Ellatn- 
man .. 62,73,461,464,465-69,471, 
472,489 

Ellamnttammai ... 464 

, 

Ellapar * 

Elliot, Mr. C. A 41 

Elliot, Sir Henry 38,80,82,119, 

264,600 

Ellis, Mr, E. M. ... 57,217.244,252, 
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Elora (Yeliira, Vernl) ... 6 

Elngolanima ... 502 

Elur (Velur, Yelnr) ... 5 

emu (inemu) ... ... 29 

En ... ... ... 186 

Energy, priociple of Fe- 
male, 368,388,398,402,414,428, 
436-447,450,451,457,550,654 
Ennamma ... 502 


enu (nenn) ... 

29 

Eranoboas 

114 

Erech 

317 

Eridu 

315,327 

erika, enika, ernku 

208 

Erikelavadu, Erikeladi, 


Erikelasiini ... 

208 

Eriwan 

321 

Ernada (or Tamiiri) 

226 

Erode 

296 

erra 205,206,207 ; Erra Golla, 

207,228 ; Erravandlu 202 

eriigii ... 

205 

Eruka (Ernku) 

208,209 

Ernku vadu 

201 

esa (vesa) 

29 

Ethiop, Ethiopian 

180 

Ethnology of ^^engal, see 

Col. Dalton, 23,209-11,266,558, 


569,575 

Ettiyaminan 

501,502 

Bnedorachos 

317 

Euphony 

4 

Euphorbia 

460 


Euphrates 

Europe 

European 

Eurotas 

Evalkarappey ... 
Everest, liev. E..., 
Evil Spirit 
exorcist ... 


12,126,322,558 

80,101,129,313 

34,122,547 

126 

496 

340 

558 

667 
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E3’'irkottai 
evuta (voyiita) 
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244 

29 


Fammada 
Fawcett, Mr* Pi’ 


... 156 

47M9'7,499, 
500 

FazlGliiizi •*. 

Female Energy) principle 


o»% see Energy. 

Fergusson, Mr. F. 

Feridiin... 

Ficns Beligiosa 
Fiend 
fifth caste 
Fire-race 
Fire-walking 
Fire-worship 
Fishermen made Brahmans 


... 81)177 

... 279 

492 

513,515,516-26 
64 
90 
98 
188 
165, 
167 
315 
81 


Flavins Josephus 
Fleet, Mr. 

Bhood, (innndatioix) 107 , -"fee deluge. 
Forces of nature **. 

Fonlkes, Bev, Thomas ... 73 

Franks, Mountain of the, 

(Farangimalai) ... 7 

Friday , worship on ... 469,483,492 

Frye, Lieut. J. P. **• 

Bhinzha ... 


0. 


Gabhastimat 


524 


Gadaphara (Gudaphara). 160,161 

Gadhin S91,592 

Gajamiikha 

Gajanana *.« 

Gal -v V 

Galagaiamma «• 


367 

125 

5P2 


Galava ... 
Gam Devi 
Gana 

Ganambika 
Gananatha 
Ganapata 
Ganapati .. 


Page. 
592 
154 

369 
389 
158 

137,295,375,390,455, 
466,482 

Giind (Ganda) .. 144,146 

Gaud (Gond) ..." ... 350 

Gandaci, see Gaadaki. 
gandaka (rhinoceros) ... 114 

Gandhakala ... ... 611 

Gaadaki (Gandak) 114,339,340, 

* 347-51,356-58,360,383,384,385 
Gandakipurana ... 353 

Gandaphares ... ••• 161 

Gandara, Gandari ... 113 

Gandarai ^14 

Gandaris, Gandari tis ... 113 

Gandha ... 4.65 

Gandhamadana 400 

Gandhara, Gandhara, 

Gandhari ... 1 13,364,449,606,616 


Gandhari 

Gandi^arva 

Gandophares 

Ganesa 


■579 :': 

■396,424,467,514,:'; 

:■ ■ 519 , 477 , 611 - 

161 

157,339)371,389, 
390,444,446,449 
Ganesa (Salagraraa) 348 

Ganesajanani ... 

Gahga (Ganges).. 34,40)83,90,117, 

120,125,126,129,130,138,143,144, 
214,307,312,350)367,370,373,370, 
396,419,448,456,601)608,610,611 
Gangabhrt 
Gahgadikara 


Gahgadvara 

Gafigakulatar 

Gahgamma 


456 
222,223,231 
... 370,401 
100,107,212 
97,493,502 
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Gahganamma 

Page. 

503 

Gaiigappatiana ... 

502 

Garigaputra 

136 

Gangayya 

502 

Ganges, see Ganga. 
Gangotri ... 

376 

Ganjam ... 8,99,144,145,147 

Ganoba ... 

157 

Gansam 

.569 

Ganteramma 

502 

Gaonka Korawa... 

199 

Gar 

119 

Garbhhagrha ... 

249 

Gardner, Mr. Percy 

... 161,179 

Garigadevara ... 

503 

gariman ... 

502 

Garnda 

.. 346,368,369 

Garudapnrana 

. 341,351,626, 

631,536-38,541,642 

Gathin 

... 566,591 

Gaiida (Dravidian) 

... 862,364,370 

Gauda (molasses) 

119 

Gauda (town) 

117,121,148 

Gauda ... 22,112-17,119,120, 

Gau(5a-Brahman ... 

141,144,221,223 

21,117-21,605 

Gauda- Dravidian.. . 

9-11,21,52, 


109-11 , 131, 134, 189, 193, 
207,237,266,282,287,305,308, 
318,328,336,398,412,421,422, 
461-54,458,463,464,604,506^ 
609,652,563,575,576,601,603' 
604,606,613,614 


Gauda-Golla 220 

Gauda, king, Eastern ... 120 

Gaudaka ... ... 113 

Gaudadesa 119,120 

Gandapada ... 403 

Gaude ... ... ... 116 


Gaudian ... 13,82,72,109,112, 

116-19,130,132,134,140,142,165, 
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156,159,160,164,179,261,453,603, 
605,621,623—, derivation from 

ko, ... 109 

Ganl) (Sarasvati) ... 286 

Gankarna... ... ... 138 

Ganla ... ... 114,116,142 

Ganli ... ... 116,141,142 

Ganada ... ... ••• 12 

Ganadal, Gauadan ... 00 

Ganr ... 11^ 

Ganr Brahman ... ... HO 

Ganrtaga... HO 

Ganra, 113,114,117 (town), 118,119 

Ganresvara H^ 

Ganri ... 368,369,399,421,4.24,426, 
447,448 

Gautama ... 371,403,404,449) 

662,684 


Gautame^alihga 
Gautami ... 
Gautamiya 
Gaya 
Gayaknp 
Gayatri 


380 

'-':,' 434 '^".. 
, ' , 413 ,' 

291,400,401 
... 291 

.. 276,289,290,368,369, 
378,397,399,423,424,585 

Gayelhutty pass 181 

Gaynigara 373 

Genealogy of the Malabar 

Gods 375 

Genesis ... 319,322,332,333,336, 

548,558 

gentlemen gintlemen ... 604 

Gerard, Br, J. G- ... 340 

Germann, Rev, Dr. 340,374,875, 
379,467,507 
Gesenins, Wilhelm ... 11 

Ghat (ghaut) ... 135, 140,149,150, 
172,226,353,254 
24 

.^■455,456,611,'; 

83 


Ghatodbhava 
Ghatotkaoa 
Ghelote race 
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mmx. 


Ghost ... 422,509,510,518,526-550 
Ghrawa ••• 

Ghnrry - 

Gigim ... ••• 555,556,561,564 


Ginc^le 

Ginjahalyaaa 
Girina (Girisa) 
Gisdhubar 

Glasftird, Mr. 0. L. R. 
Gnostic 


563 

370 

365,450 

317 

149,153 

558 


109,113,116,185 


Go (Oow)'Brahmin ... ^6 

Goa - 

Goatot 219,224 

W2,143 

Goanda ••• 

Gods ... 273 (vedic), 375 (Genea- 
logy of Malabar), 382,622,540, 
550,552,557,560 (Great Black 

God), ... 

Goda 

Godapliara ^61 

Godavary ... 146,14*^,149,151,187 

Goddess of Earth, 398,452-54,554, 
556, (~of Truth) ... S43 

Goddina Bakada ... ^61 

Godu 

Goetz, Rev. Jacob ... 803 

goggodi 

gohatya ... ••• 

Gojar, Rev. Oh 297 

Gokarna ... 137,138,269,870,375, 

379,380,400,401 
Golden book of Venice ... 581 

Goldsmith caste ... 61,68 

Goila 219,220 

golladu, gollavridu ... 218 

Gollata - 219 

Gdloka . • • • . • 602 ,351 ,354,447 

Gomanta Mountain ... 268,401 

i '’'.;i|6|^edhavalli -m«; ' 622 

; ' ' 
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Gomati 

Gonand 675 

Gond 32,68,81,82,109,115,132,134, 
142,143-61,187,210, 
211,364,436 

Gonda, Gdnda . . . 13,111,112, 

113,114 

Gondu... ... .*• 115,116,148 

Gdndu ... ... 

Gondal (Gondhal, Gondhul) 148, 
160,161 

Gondala (Gondhala) cere- 
mony ... ... 159,160 

Goudali (Gondhali, Gondhi), 156, 

160 

Gondaloi ^^6 

Gondana worship •*. 159,160 
Gondhal, Gondhala, Goud- 
hali, see Gondal, Gon- 
dala, Gondali. 


Gondaphares 

Gdadavana 

Gondavara 

Gondi 

Gondish affinity 

Gondii 

Gondophares 

Gondii 

Gondvana 


161 

113 

113 

... 109,110 
214 
160 

... 160-62 
... 144,145 
148,149,150 


Gooddine, report of Mr. R. N. 48, 

49 

Gopa 682 

Gopaladesikahnikam ... 364 

Gopala-Salagrama ... 848 

Gopalatangai ... 


Gopi 

Gdpikapati 

Gor 

Gorakhpdr 
Gor-Brahman 
Gbircha ... 




382 

364 

348 

474 

268 

443 

115 

38,40,45,263 

-46 

201 
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Gudapliara i-Wrow 

gudda ... ••• ••• 

guda 

Guduvaiiceri ... ••• 

Gudwa ... ... 

GaLa (Salagrama) ... 

Gnliavasin • *.• 

Giilayaka 

Guliyakali ... "* 

Gajarat (Guzerat, Guza- 

rat) ... 117,118,124,135,136, 

139,196,262,373,571 
Gujar’s daughter . . . 290 

Gujarati ... 61,504,— deities 571 

Gujjara ... 

Gnlige ... ... 

Gumsur ... ••• 15c 

gunas, tliree ... .. 28^ 

Gund ... 

Gundert, Dr. ...107,110,111,134 


gorre (sheep) ... ... 218 

Gorys 

Gosavi 

Gossa Pennu .** .•• 152,153 

Gotes ... ••• 

Goth 

Gottingen 

Governnient Oriental 

MSS. Library 65,176 

Govinda ... •• 241,361 

Grahay u thapayuthap a . . . 456 

Gramacandala ... ... 62 

Gramadevata .. 327,378,398,413, 

449-504,508,513,554 
Gr amadevatapratistha . . . 453,455, 
458,460,462 
Grant, Mr. Charles ... 141,142, 
146,148,149,153 
grantha (kirantam) ... 3 

Grassmann, Prof. ... 

Graul, Dr. 

Great Bear ... ... 276 

Great Father, Great 

Mother 

Grecian influence ... 381 

Greece ^32 

Greek 3,11,12,17,28,128-31,144, 
160,161,275,276,278,313, 
315-17,331,334,381,545, 
562,609 

Greenlander ... 314 

Grhalaksmi ... ... 363 

Gxhyasutra ^41 

Gribble, M. J. ... ... 

Griffith, Mr. B. ... 527,529,588. 

597,599 

Grigg, Mr. H. B. 183,186,186,196, 
217,225,228,230,269 
Grimm, Prof. Jacob ... 527 

Guda 117,119 

Gudalur .. ... 182,193,258 


Gundoforus 
Gundophares 
Guadu ... 
Gunnybag-weave 
Guntur . . , 
Gupta era 
Gur (molasses) 
Gurcari ... 
Gurh-gajni 
Gurjara ... 
giirramu girrara 
Gursee ... 

Guru 


’ ' 604 ' 

:... ^ 142,143 
59,60,61236, 
373 (gurava), 456 

Qurumarle ^32 

Gurunatha ... 200,235,236,454 
Gutschmid, Prof. ... 161 

gutta ... .. - 116 

Gutta-Koi 146 

Gutturals, interchange of 1 11 



Hariliara 

Hariliaraputra 506,613 

Harinaballi 

Hariicandra 400,401,594 

Harita ... ••• 

Harivaktra ... ••• 367 

Harivarasa ... 10,35,36,38,39, 

59,125,419,420,429-32,434, 
591,592,594,600,604,609,610 
Harkness, Capt. A. ... 185 

Harlajhari ... ••• 376 

Harran .■ ••• 

Haryasva ... 608-10 

Hasalar •• 

Hasdo, source of ... 139 

Hasisu-adra 317 

Hassamnr 

Hastigiricampu ... ... 253 

Hastin 606,610 

Hastinapura ... 120,210,401,611 

Hastipa ... 

Hasti§aila 29c 

Hathayoga, hatliayogiii, . . 41S 

liatya ... 13( 

Hang, Dr. M. ...279,330,592,593 


Gruxarat, sec Gujarat. 
Gw ala 


Habashi 

Haiga . 

Haibaya ... .. • 910 

Haimavati 418,419 

Hakki-korama, Hakki- 

koraw. ^91 

hala ••• 

hale ^9 

Halepaiki ... ^9^ 

Hall, Dr. Fitzedward ...23,36,144, 
152,257,268,331,379,542,609 
Hal (Halu, Pal) Ouruba.. 221,224, 
230,232 

halia 196 

halli ... 190 

hainbatar ... ••• ^36 

Hamilton’ s bridge in M adras 7 
Hainirpur ... ... ^9 

Hamsa 297 

Hamsavahana .. ... 2S7 

Handay Bavalar 325 

llaxide (Handi, Handy) 

Karumba .,,218,219,221,224, 

230,232 

Hantx 334 

Hanuman (Hanumanta) 161,224, 
456 

Kara ... 367,509 

Ilarapunyaliully ••• 224,225 
... 285,313,324,338,355,363, 

390,427,443 

ida ■■■■■.^■■593 

Haridwar ... 376 

l^-ftOT bar ^ f 199 


Haughton 
havanix ... 

Haveli 

Haviga Brahman 

havirbhu 

HaviSravas 
Havyaka Gotra ... 
Hayagriva 
Hayyahgavina ... 
Hea, see Ea 
Heaven (god of).. 
Hebrew ... 3,10,11,33 

Hebros 

Hegodu devana cotay 
Hektenes.,. 
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Heliopolis ... 318,643 

Hell 285,529,539 

Helote 122 

Hemaoanclra 268 

Heniad Pant 142 

Hemakuta 402 

Hendley, M. J. H. ... 84,85 

Henotbeism ... ... 273 

her a (seeker) ... .. 44 

Hera ... 398 

Hercher, Air. Hxid. ... 127 

Hermaeas 179 

Hermaic (Hermetic) book 313 
Hermes (Trismegistos) 331,335 
Hei'odotus ... 86,129,382,545 


Hervay Samudra 
Hewitt, Mr. J. F. 


222 

139,579,586, 

601 


Hibiscus .. 

Hidimba ... 

Highlanders 

Hikkoduwe Somangala 
Terunamse 
hima 

Himadri ... 

Himalaya 


418 

611 

70 


301 
421 

... 401 

17,20,142,143, 
213,311,312,324,325,326,336, 
340,370,377,379,396,398,340, 

601.613.614 
Himalayan ... 539,576,622 

Hiinavat ... 811,324,401,419,446 

Hindi ... ... 211,214,261 

Hindia ... ... ... 157 

Hindu ... 1,2,21,49,60,64,67,69, 

70,76,77,91,93-05,102,140,144, 
147, 150-52, 154-59, 170, 194,195, 
200,204,209,210,221,235,241,282, 
(caste), 287, (worship), SOI (cos- 
mology) , 303, (god) , 361, 365,372, 
381,392,414,453,490,514,553,559, 

604.606.615 


• 

651 
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Hinduism 

258 

Hindustan ...118,201,264,282, 

504 

Hindust§tni ...10,43,49,157,255, 

268 

Hinglaz (goddess) 

139 

Hihgula ... 

399 

Hippokura 

81 

Hiram 

10,11 

Hiranyagarbha ... 

... 280,287 

Hiranyaksa 

... 310,592 

Hiraftyaksi 

399,429,430 

Hislop, Hev. Steph. 

... 160,209 

Historia Naturalis, sec Pliny. 

hita 

29 

Hitopadesa 

120 

Hiven Tsang 

37,81,83,117 

Hlaiurn 

191 

Ho 

... 130,214 

Hoangho ... 

315 

Hodgson, Mr. B. H, 

8,29,214 

Hokran 

291 

hola (field) 

156 

hole (pollution) ... 

66 


Hoieya ... 14,32,50,63,54,56,85, 

156,164,169,171,173,175,207,290, 
380,502,562 

Holeyaramma 502 

Holstein 192 

Holtzmann, Prof. Adolf.. 616 
holy thread ... ... 68 

Hoobashee, see Hubashica. 

Hooerkes 177 

Horns 283,316,543,544 

Hoshalli 475 

Hosur 501 

Hotr priest ... ... 272 

Hri 429,430 

Hubasika (Hubushiea, 

Hoobashee) ... 171-73,175-78 

Hughes, Mr. A, W. ,«» 37 
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HujlBZ - 

Hulikal drug 192,227 

Hultzsch, Dr. E ... — 

human sacrifices to Bura 
Deo and Tari Pennu 
153, among Todas to 
Bhumidevi 

Hunter, Sir W.W. ... 48,123,124-, 
145,146,155,216 

Hurlipal ... *•' 

1 QR 

Euttagar... - »• 

Huviska (Hooerkes) 177,178,179 
Huzvaresh 

Hwen Tsang, see Hiven Tsang. 
Hydaspes 126,129,140 

Hyder ... ... 

Hyderabad 200-21,209 

Hymns, Vedic 274,372 


lamblichos 
Ibu Batata 
Ihu Klxurdadba 
Icclia (pur) 

Ichthyopbage 

Ida ... 

Idaippen ... 

Idaiyan 
Idavida ... 

Idungcaiyar 
Ijyamana... 

Ikkattukottai 
IkSTaku ... 
liavaiuyar 

Ilankattukottai ... 

tlar 

Ilavan (Yila-van)... 
lllapur ... 

Ilvala 

Imperial Gazetteer 
; India (see Sir W. Hun- 


331 
134 
SO 
401 

7 .! . 

311,324 

483 

218,230,232,237,239 

87 
57 
224 
244 

256,403,584,785,594 

63 

244 
64 

' , ; . ^ 

... ■ ■ ■ 

69 
of 
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Inackos ... 

incantations .*• •** 

Incarnations of Yisnn ... 3^6 

T .. 280 

India 1,9,15,19-21,29,32-36,39,42, 

43,46,58,61,62,67,68,84-6,88-90, 

92-98,100,101,104,107-9,112-16, 

118,120,121,123-26,128-32,134, 

139,142,143,147,148,156,160-62, 

174,177,179,180,187,189,192,198, 

199,201,207,209-12,214,215,225, 

231,255,256,260,261,263,268,269 

271 (Aryan invaders of), 283 , 
284 , 289 (Brahman’s worship 
in India), 291 (caste), 303 , 327 , 
328 , 359 , 363,364 (Brahmanic 
community of), , 370 , 371 , 373 , 

374,375,377,379,381,382,386, 
485,552,553,559,575,603 
Indian Antiquary ... 47,49,54 

55,57,58,81,82,85-88,98-101,111, 
130,140,142,146,148,155,157,174, 
175,185,187,190,206,234,261 ,265, 
314,335,370 (—pantheon,— po- 
pulation) 

T - ... 

Indira 

Indische Alterthumskunde, 

see Lassen. 130,310,374,610, 
612 

Indische Studies of Prof. 

Weber... 72,369,380,412 

,, ll4; 

Imdo-Soythiaa 79,80.177,178 

Indore ■■■ 

Indrar.! .. 290,398,457 

indra' ... 12,14,18,90,273,27 5.281, 

289,806,358,398,418,425,427,430, 
433,447,449,517,518,625,541,587- 

89,617 

Indratlia — ••• 

Indradjamna 
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Indrajit 

322 

Indraknlatar 

107 

Indranagaram ... 

476 

Indrasena 

610 

Indrasadra 

222 

Indravafci 

151 

Indnkurn... 

602 

Indus ... 20,35.78,86,125,126,128, 
129,139,608 


Insignia of Yelialas and 


Parialis 

51 

Iranian ... ... ... 

36 

Iranic 

275,279 

Iravat 

97 

Irbitoi 

36 

Iriciyamman 

502 

iron cow of hell 

148 

Irula 

64,191 

Irulatamman 

602 

Isa 

159,466 

Isa khan ... 

44 

ISana ...279,361,368,385,386,449 

Isatva 

502 

Isis 

283,383 

Ismenos ... 

126 

Istadevata 

389,464 

Isiar 

317 

Istnbar 

317 

Tsvara ... 225,366,403,408,409, 

419,457,489,508 

Xsvari 

438,471 

ita 

29 

Itaiyar (Idaiyar), Yatnka 

63 

Italy 

382 

Itahkai .. 

62,95 

ivii (iiivn) 

29 


I. 


.Tacani ... ••• 225 

Jagadekamalla ... 21,22 
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Jagadamba 

416 

Jagajampma sattige 

223 

Jagannatha ... 

... 54,55,76 

Jagat ... ... 

387 

Jagatsrastr 

287 

Jahnavi ... 

896 

Jahnn 

... 594,606 

Jaigisavya ... 

371 

Jain Missionaries... 

67,100,286, 

245 

Jaina ... 60,62,241 ,245,248 ; -basti 

245,248j — priests, 245| — rites, 
241 

Jainism ... 

47,67,235-37 

Jaiyata 

604 

Jakaneri grama ... 

229 

Jakkedaknln 

300 

Jala 

... 406,607 

Jaladnrga 

... 455,456 

Jalaja ... ... 

340 

Jalalpnr ... 

40 

Jalamnrti... 

468 

Jalandhara 

143,355,401 

Jalandharabarana 

371 

Jalamma 

502 

Jamadagni 

466,466-69,593 

Jambavati ... 

449 

JaiYibhanf ... 

... 429,430 

Jambti ... 

429 

JambudTipa 

... 117,353 

J ambnkel var a ... 

385 

J ambnkesvaram . . . 

379 

Janibxmada 

610 

Jambunades'y art 

399 

James, Lient.-Ool. 

289 

Jamshid ... ... 

279 

Janah, panca ... 

577 

Janaka ... ... 

... 404,584 

Janakapnra 

340 

Janaloka (Janoloka) ... 302 

Janamejaya 

120,606,610-12 
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JaBaBgama 

Jamappar 

Janardana 

JaBpnr (Janupur) 

.Taatrarar 

Japa 

Japamala 

Japesvara.*. 

Jar a 

Jarasandha 

Jarandaye 

Jariitha 

Jas 

Jashpar ... ... 

Jatadlaara 

Jaska, see Yaska. 

Jatamalin 

Jatavedas,-si 

Jatharagni 

Jati 

Jatibkedaiiiil 

Jatimalil 

Jatindramatadipika 

Jatisaagraliasara 

Java 

JavadB. 

JavamadxBialu 

Jaya 
Jayabrole... 
Jayadbvaja 
Jayanti ... 

Jay anti pura 
Jayapnram 
Jejiiri 

JenkinSj Sir B. .. 
Jensen, Bev. J. .. 
Jenn Knrumba .. 

Jeretniah 

Jew ... 

Jeypore 

\ JesbJaJi ibn Omar 
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... 17,19 

Jhansi 

Page. 

141 

63 

Jhurias 

149,154 

312,358,361 

Jihva 

405 

38,40 

Jikkini 

562 

63 

Jilla-Court decision 

58 

396 

Jiraga chapagodii 

223 

297 

Jitarl -• 

610 

400 

Jnana 

449 

. . , 449 

Jhanaprakasa matam 

244 

43 

Jnanavetti 

51 

562 

Jhanambika 

296 


517 
401 
210 
134 

371 
429,430 
24 
456 
95 
117 
309 
62,71,95 

131 

233 

562 

399,429,430,448 

294 

... 38,39 

399 

... 265,266 
292,293,295 
158 
152 
55 

223,226 

322 

.. 180,313 

.. 34,35,147,151 

... 323 


Jnanin ... 287 ( 
Jodhpur 
Jognlamba 
JoriPennn 
Josephus, Flavius 


Joshimath 

Journal of Bengal Asiatic 
Society, see Asiatic 

Society 

Journal, Bombay Asiatic 
Society. 

Journal of the B. A. So- 
ciety of Oreat Brita 
and Ireland ... 

Juang 

Jubbalpur 

Jngah Penmi 

Jugdulpur 

JuhuZambdi 

Jumadi... 

Jumadibante 
Jumna 
Juno 

Jupiter ... 


47 

502 

152 

315,318,322, 

332 

213 


138 


Jvalamukhi 
Jyeshet Pushkar 
Jyoti 
J^otilinga 


372 
82,83 
122 
152 
154 

562 

562 

34 

398 

. 276,334,366,398, 

557 

399 

290 
456 
37^ 



INDEX, 


Kailasa 


Kaiuiaroii «.* 

Kairavini 

TCaitabha 

KaitaMianasini ... 

Kaivalya 

Kaivalyopanisad 

Kaiyata 

Ivaiyaaar 

Kaiyo 

Kaksaseiia 

kal (theft) 

kala 

kala (liar) 

Xvala • > r 

Kala 

Kalabria ... 
Kalaciikarar 

Kaladgi 

Kalagawclika 

kalage 

Kalugninidra 
Kalahandi 
Kalahasfci ...253,22 
kalam 

Kalamardana 

Ka’anuiia 

Kaiahjara 

Kalanos (KalySaa) 

Kalar 

kalaris 

‘Kalaihsarnpis^i ... 
Kalaratri... 
Kalardpiiu 
kalasa 

Kalatiai (Kalantini) 
Kalatt iirkottai , . , 

Kalauer 

Kalaureatcs 
Kuiutiria, nyjiipli " 
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Ka (Egyptian) 28-1,287,543 

Kabbala 

Kabul 

■Kaca 

Kacchapa 

Kaccipadiyal, Kacoippatiyal 471, 

501 

Kaclii ... 

Kadalai 47”^ 

Kadalilr 245 

Kadamba, Kiidamba 176-79,259, 
261-69 

Kadatnbatree ... 264-66,268 

Kadamban, Kadambn 

(flower tree) ... ••• 267,263 

Kadamban (unruly feUo>Y) 269 

Kadambara 

Kadambari 

Kadambariyamman ... - 503 

Kadambatavi 267 

Kaelambayanam ... 267 

Kadambn ... ... 267,268 

ICadaphes ... ... 179 

Kadiri 54 

Kad Knrnmba 269 

Kadphlses ... ... 177,179 

Kadrii ... ... 435,449 

Kadii-Golla 329 

Kada-Knnimba... 223,224,225,230 
Kacpukal, Kadiikalanimai. 471 

Kadnmpadi ... ... 475 

Kadnmbadiyammal ... 501 

Kaf 11 

Kahasuma 196 

Kaikeyi ... ... 611 

Kaikkolar 61 

Kaikofi ,.4 M. ... IM 
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Kahmros 

12S 

Kali 52,130,154,196,200,203,233, 

237,395,399,415, 116,4.21,429,444, 

448,449,452,467,467, 495,44)6,493 

ICali-Kurnmba 

233 

Kalidasa... 

17 

Kalighatta 

446 

Kalikai ... 

196 

Kalikapnraea 

415 

Kalikatantra 

413 

Kalima ... 

196 

Kalincla ... 

129,130 

Kalindi 129 , 449 ;— Blielana 130 

— Karsaaa 

130 

Kaiinclisii 

130 

Kalinga ... 

84,133,191,370,386 

Kaliyamma 

... ... 495 

Kaliynga ... 

118,307,328,329,330, 


334,337,465,466,472 

Kaliyurkottai 

244 

Kalki ... 

307,309,444 

Kalkude 

562 

kalla (lie) 

' 257 

Kalla (r) ... 

64,89,257-60,267 

Kalla, KalhaPia, Kahlana 72 

. Kalla-Bantra 

199 

Kalla Kurtimba (Korama) 123, 

131,132,201,221 (kolli), 232, 


233,257 


Pa^e, 


kallam (theft) 
hallan (thief) 
kallajjatitalaiyan 
kallahketfcu 
Kallistheiies 
Kali ol mi ... 
Kaliusisapacla 


■ ;.:-257/ ; 
r; .;257v' 

269 
;259:. 
129 
600 
583,584 

Kalpa 302,312,313,324,325,365, 
639,543 

Kalnitti 

Knlyanapattana ... ... 

KaWiilii ... ••• 


Kama 

... 196,410 

Ktmacarini 

399 

Kamadeva 

193 

Kamadhenu 

... 289,584 

Kamadhuk 

396 

Kamagama 

434 

Kamakala 

424 

Kamakhya 

399,413,416 

Kamakfii 

... 196,471 

Kamala .. ... 

399,442,444 

Kamalalaya 

... 400,401 

Kamalamha 

... 296 

Kamalasana ... 

... 287 

Kamalayoni 

Kamancla (Kurumha) 

287 

prahhu ... 

... 244,245 

Kamamma 

... 502 

KSmatanii 

lOS 

Kamataraya 

... 194,196 

Kambala 

... 399 

Kainbali(Cumly) Kurum- 

ba, 218,219,224 229,230,232, 
233,259 

Kamban 

... 250,252 

1 Kamboja 

... 35,36 

Kammalar 

58,59.65,94 

Kamniara 

65 

Kammarurukal ... 

63 

Kampila 

618-21 

Kampilya 

... 609 

Kamrnp ... 

44 

Kamsa ... 

... 429,430 

Kamsalajati 

61,62 

Kamtchatka ... 

559 ;; 

Kamuka 

399 

Kanakammal 

489 

Kanaka (Kanakka) Piliai- 

kal 

... 211,255 

Kanakavati 

176 

Kanakavalli * ... 

17 

. Kanakhala 

400 
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Kanara 105,1 38,168,173,1'78,247, 
304,379,539,670 
Eanarese ... 3,4sl0,27,28,33,36,51, 
66,84,97,105-7,224,231,255,257, 
110,131,133,163,169,218-20,258, 
265,503,504,511,613 

Kanaxij (Kanoj) 117-19 

Kaxianjia ... HO 

ICanavenyan ... ^^^5 

ICanberla ... ... ^02 


KancT,Ivaiicipnram ... 53,59,62,95, 
216,217,222,236,250,251,256,258, 
296,379,385,394,399,456,470 


Kancij^ar... 

63 

Kand 

143-161 

Kan da 

112,161 (god), 303 

Kandaliar... 

113 

Kandala ... 

155,156 

Kandali ... 

156 

Kan dal oi... 

... 32,80,82,84,113 

Kandappa . 

161 

Kaiidara ... 

112 

Kanclaroi.., 

113,114 

Kandarpa... 

369,390 

Ivandarpa Karayana Eai 44 

Kaxidasvami 

303 

Kan dell Kao 

158,306 

Kandesh ... 

80 

Kan dll 

149 

Kandipatna 

114 

Kandiya ... 

159 

Kandoba ... 

157,158,306,507 

Kawdola ... 

113 

kaadob, kaadolaTina ... 32 

Kandy 

301 

Kanerkes... 

177,179 

Kanet 

213 

Kangra ... 

145 

Kangnndi... 

231 

Kanb 

360 

Kanb-rrf-h 

159 
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Kam-Kurumba 

229 

Kaniska ... 

177-79,375,381 

Kanjai ... 

303 

Kanjagiri... 

475 

Kanjavepyan 

485 

Kauka ... 

291 

Kankaladhara 

371 

Kankana ... 

... 248,371 

Kanmalar .. 

479 

Kannadiyar 

60 

Kannadi Golla 

220 

Kantaandr.. 

... 474,475 

Kannapiiram 

... 475 

Kannar ... 

64 

Kannimar... 

477,500,511 

Kamnitaiya Ceniyar ... 63 

Kanoj 

118 

Kanparia... ... 

46 

Kantadesb. 

159 

kantam ... *• 

110 

Kantantilrijainadibante 562 

Kanlarijamadi .. 

562 

Kantippidan 

401 

Kanva recension 

of tb© 

■wbite Y a j m* Ve da ... 621 

Kanya ... 

. ... 500,522 

Kanyaknbja ... 

22,117,118,133, 


385/401 

Kanyaknmari . 

... 52,308 

Kapalamocana . 

402 

Kapali ... 

429,471,494 

Kapalika .. 

... 458 

Kapaliix ... 

390 

Kapi ... 

... 11,403 

Kapila 67,68,307,384.302,396,309, 

403-6,429,449,409,539,553, 5o0 

Kapila 

... 399,429 

Kapil ar ... 

67, 68 

Kapilasdtra 

529,539,553 

Kapilayastii 

308,403 

Kappal taecar 

... ... 64 


INCEX, 


Kapiial Vafetar 

app t'^ orfi 

ICappti 

kaxm 

ICavaiyar 

Karajar ... 
karakam ... 

Klarali 

Karaniaai 
Karamara 
Karapasaandari ... 
iCaraadoo Bana... 
Karafli 
Karatoya... 
Karavira 
Kardiicluan 

Kardama 

Kanlii 

Karciiumati 

Kari (Kali) 

XCarikkattammaL.. 

Kai’inkali 
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156,173,1^5 

52 

• 64 

156 

463,404,503 
... 420,430 
478 

... 173-75 
4,71 
560 
471 

... 45,48 

40i 
323 

... 449,404 
323 
611 
230 
501 

... 230,237 


KarUal ...151,209,303,304,305,562 


Kartotafea 

Karmadiya Kixrmuba ... 229 



karmavrtta 

karmasiddlil ••• 

Kamiin - 

Ivarna ... 

Karr-iaGolla ... - 

Karaam ... ••• ••• 459,490 

Karuata ... 22,117,1^4,221,223-25, 
230,269 

Karaata Kuruaiba ... 343 

Kax’xiatio *** 

K.arnixl ... •»* 

ElartaYiryarJona (Salagranm) 848 
Karttikai (Karfcik) ... 290,447 

, /Oritikeya ' , — 15,4-01 

... , 


karu - 

Karuppan ... 

Karuppaana 

Karuppamaiiasarkal ... ®37 

TT - 296 

Karur 

karvi 

Karwi ... 

Karya Themaniin .*• 

Kasbar 

Kasliniir (KasmTia) 1,117,144,881 
Kasi, King of Ibe, 510 

Kasi 265,293,345,475,610,611 


Kasikbanda 
Kasinatba . ... 

Ka§Iyatra.. 



Kasmlramandala 

Kaspar 

Kasiha ... 

Kaatiiri ... •.« 386 

Kasyapa (Kasyapa) 516 
Kata ... ’*• 

Katampan, Katambn, etc. 
see Kadamban, etc. 

Katkenotlieism 

Katlii ... 


413 

414 
74 

.. 375,381 
401 
161 

.. 429,430 
286,362,513 
516,520,524 

m 


Kathiawar (Kattywar) 78,136,148 


Kati 

Katikaikott-ai 
KattaB ... 
Kattayi ... 
Katteri ... 
katti gitti 
Kattiyam... 

Kata 

Katiilya ... 
Katuradu... 
Katwar ... 
Katyayana 


... 482,483 
499 

... 489,571 
604 

! ... 259 

269 
151 
147 
129 

. 104,368,424,592 


KEtvavam 369,418,439,430,434, 

*■ ■' ' 487 



Krra ... ... 

Ivrrala, 69 (Keralam) 101,133, 
163,165,169 
Keri (street) ... ... 193 

Kern, Prof. S3 

kesara ... ... ... 341 

Ke^ava ... ... 361 

Kesiin ... ... 87,606 

Kesurbai... ... 671 

Kesuryogini ... ... 571 

Ketaki (flower) ... ... 288 

Ketrale ... ... ... 562 

Kbade Patbar ... ... 158 

kbadga ... ... ... 157 

Ivhadgaravana ... ... 45G 

ICbagesvari ... ... 351 

Kbairwara ... ... 85 

ICbamam (district) ... 147 

Kbaud people ...32,140,144,157 

KhaiKla 100,112,113,159 

kbauda ... ... ... 157 

kliaada, khandii, kbaiic]e, 

(sword) ... 157 

' Kbanda-desa ... ... 150 

j Kliaadagiri 148 

I Kbaadala 148 

•i'" 

Kbandapara ... ... 148 

Kbaadava ... ... 113 

Kbaadavaprastba ... 113 

kbaadc (sword) see Icharjda 157 

Khands Rao ... 157,158,306 

Kbaade Raya ... ... 137 

KbaiKlesa(Kbandesb)142,144,14S, 
157,150,191 
Kbaadesvam ... ... 371 

Khaadoba 14,137,140,157-60, 


Kautirya 

Kaaberi ... 
Kauberlu... 

kaufe 

Kaula 

Kaiillagireya 

Kaulubba 

Tvaaliita ... 
Kaiimari ... 
KaumaHla 
Kannclar ... 

Kauninda 

Kaur ...123,201 
Kaurava ... 35 

Kauravi ... 
Kaiisalya 

Kansambi 

Kausika 

Kansiki 

kayaca 

Kavas 
Kaverl ... 
Kayeripattanam... 
Kaverya ... 

Kavilal 

Kavilkar ... 
Kavuada ... 
Kayankvila . 
Kayayarohana ... 
Kazak (Cossak) ... 
Kearns, Bey. 1. P. 

Kedara 

Kedaramma 
Kedaresalibga 
Kedar Rai.. 

Kedu 

Keikadi ... 
kel (to ask) 

Kelu 

Kenna 

Ke no pan! sad 


Kbaadoji „ 
Kbandwa 
Kbapar Yogini 
Kbar (Khor) 


INDEX, 


Kharoiid 

Khas 

Kliasa 

Xl'iasl 

Kliecara 

Khem 


Khei)er 

Kliizrpiir 

Klioclala (pickaxe), wor- 
ship of 


Kliocliyal 

IChol 

Khond ... 83,110, 

Khonda 

Xhondistan 

Mdatu 

Kiggalnad 

Kikata 

Kila Taluttiii* ... 
kiliiada ... 

kile 

Ivilu 

Kiliyenduuavald 
Kiirildin ... 

Kings, book of, ... 

Kinnara ... 

Kinnibagge 

Kira 

Kirata 

Kiratainma 


131 

83,110,111,113,189,463 
112 


4*24,514 

502 


17,19, 155, 456 
502 


Kinia(-8abara) 83 

Kirti 449 

Kirtipilsaaa Pilndya ... 24 

Kiskindha parvata ... 401 

Kistna district 293,490 

Kltanatba 456 

Kifctel, Eey, F. 28,87,111,163,170,. 

190,196,297,305,375,376,377,380 
Klambi Pennu 353 


leitopbon ... - ' ■ 

' • 1’ 

■: 




klesavrtta 

Knee 

ko 

ko (cow ?) 

Koand 

Koar 

Kobaliratbabali 

KoGch. 

Kocli tribes 
Kocclii 


koda 

Koda 

Kodadabbu 
Kodaga ... Ill 
Kodaga 

Kodaku (Kudakn) 
Kodairi (monkey) 
Kddainanataye ... 
Kodanad 


190,191 

111 


562 

.2,183,162-69,179 
... 162-164 


191,192 


Kodatiia ... 
Kodatba betta 
Koda\ar ... 
Koddi 


Kodc 

Kodi-idai iifiyaki .. 
Kodu (kodiilu) ... 
koda (steep) 
Kodiirnudi 


184,191 

192 

192 

191 

471 

191 


13,109,111,145 

111 

296 


Koeri ... ... .. 144 

koh 110,151 

Kohatur ... ... ... 195 

Koli-i-nuh 320 

Kobitiir 148 

Kobri 334,141 

Koi ... 100,112,113,141,143-161 

Koidhora 148 

Koikopal 151 

Koil prince 131 

Koilabhutfil ... 151 


■imm 


wxmm 


tv 
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koiiiga (pi. of koi) 

... 145,146 

Koie 


122,149 

Koiri (Kocri) 

... 141 

Koler ... 


122,123 

Koital 

113 

Koleroon 


258 

Koi cor 

147 

Kdiliapur... 

... 

134 

Koifciir ... 115,1.48, 119, 151 

Koli ... 34,112,121,124,130-59 

Koi\yai’‘ ... 

148 

Koli city ... 


134 

Kokal 

183 

Kolies Mahadev . . . 


160 

ICokaanr ... 

179 

Kolikkodiyon 


513 

Kokvali ... 

186 

Kolikod ... 


124 

Kol 121-24., 129-35, 141,192, 209 

Kdlisarpali 


121,133 

Kola (Kola) 101,112,113,121,123, 

Kolish (dialect) ... 


214 

124,132-34,201,205,209 

KoHyaniir 


475,477 

Kola 

298,300,303 

Koliyapparai 


57 

Kola 

. . . 495 

Kolia 


199 

Kolacki 

124 

Kollaclam 


258 

Koladesamu 

134 

Kollagira 


134 

Koladya 

124 

Kollagiri ... 


133,134 

Kolagiri. (Kollagiri) 

... 113,133, 

Kollaka ... 


133 


134,187 

Kollar 


64 

Koiahala ... 

113,133,134 

Kollapati-Ankainina 


486 

Kolam ... 133,134,148,151 

Kolla-pnra 


134 

Kolamaniyauima 

499 

Kollegal 


221 

Kolami ... 

124 

kolli 


233 

Kolanada 

134 

Kollimalai 


194 

Kolanca ... 

... 133,134 

Kolnar 


154 

Kolapura... 

... 124,399 

Koloslies ... 


314 

Kolai* 

123,124,501 

Kolpiir 


134 

Kolaramma 

... 501 

Koliika ... ... 


142,143 

Kolarees ... 

... 132,134 

Kolumalai 


, 475 . 

Kolaria (name of India). 123 

Koliita ... 


:'142,143'' 

Kolarian ... 9,121 

-24,128,130, 

Kolya 


187 

132,134, 209, 213, 215,5’r9, 601 

Kolyagireya 


113,187 

Kolaries 

... 123,131 

Kolvagiri 


133 

Kolaris ... 

129 

Kohvan 


135 

Kolarnn 

124 

Komalavalli 


17 

Kolaspnr 

124 

koinattikal ,,, 


63 

Kolaswanlpam ... 

134 

Kommalamtna ... 


147 

Koia-tiri (Kolatfciri) 

134 

Kommamma 


502 

Kolattanadu 

... 133,134 

Kona ... .. 


109 

KolavaMdlii 

209 

Konamma 


503' 

Kolbarea... 

124 

Konaraya 


. 461 
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I’age, 

Kond ... 14B-161 

Kowcla ... 13,110,112,150,151 

kOMcla 111,112 

Kowda (r aine of Caadalas) 1 5G,1 57 
KoBclailatti Vellala ... 247 

Kondala-nii'na 

Kcndali 

Kondaloi 

Kondanmia 

Kondarndii 112,145 

Ivondli 144,142 

Kondocliates ... 

Kondota 114,191 

Konelamka ' 

Koneru ••• 293,294 

KoBga (Kongu) 134 (kiog), 163 
iBSCiiptioii, ... 164,170 

KoBganx, Korigmx, KoBgixxii 163 

Konkati 

Koiikana ... ... 

179 

Koiikanapxira ... “• 

Koniu 

konta 

Kontakossyla-emporium... H'i 

Eontala 13,113,166 

Kontalavarkal ... — 

konu 

Koava ... ••. - 

Konyasira 

Koolee, see Kdlx. 

Kopais lake 

kopk 

Kopkes ... 

Koorske wanloo, see Kor- 
cii 201,232 

kora ... 13,110 

Koraca (Koracka, Koracaru 

Korackaru) ... 34,110,112,180, 
201,207 

, Eoraga 112,132,156,158,159, 

162,168-180,5.62 
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Koragataiiige ... 6G2 

Korauxa ... 112,180,201,209,257 

Koramaravan 201 

Koran 323,657 

Koran gi id (Korangiidy am- 
. man) ... .. ••• 475,4/7 

koraogu 101 

Korankaloi 114 

Korano ... ... *'• 17/,!/ 8 

Korapoki ... ... ... 562 

Korati ... »• ^62 

Korava, Koravami, Kora- 

Yarn, Koravara,Korawa 110, 
112,160,162,180,199,201,202, 
205, 208-10, 214, gl7 


KoravaSji 

84 

Koravaramiyam 

84 

Kora\Ta*dik 

134 

Korba (Zaniindar of) 

... 210,211 

Korea (Korcarn, Korckar, 

Korckax'a) 

112,180,201 

Kordyan nionntain 

322 

Korea 

... 210,211 

Korear 

114 

Kori (Kokri) 

... 134,141 

Korindiur 

114 

Koron 

34 

Korondik 

134 

Korrazalu 

147 

Korsaru (Korcarn) 

112,180,201 

Kornka ... 

230 

Kornka Golla ... 

219 

Korunkala 

114 

KoTOviavasayar 

201 

Korvaru 

... 201 

Korvi 

201 

Korwa 

130 

Korygaza 

... ' 114 

Kosala 114,116,120,613 

(Uttarakdsala) 

... 114,115 

, kQ|a (fort) 

... Ill 
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Kota ... 33,112,132,162,182,113, 

366,366,392,417,419,430,443,444, 


190-96,227 

446,447,449,474,819,526 

Kotagii-i ...183,101,102,194 

Ivisnapiiigairi 

429 

Kotalienu... 

SOI 

Krsnaraja 

260 

Kotaka 

194 

Krsiiarayamariitappa Devar 267 

Kotamalai 

194 

Kr s wa-SiIiagTilma 

348 

Kotamma 

502 

KrsHay aj nryeda 

.. 272,360 

Kotaya 

194 

kxsuryali (pauca) 

577 

Koten 

185,192,193 

krta 

330 

koti (end) 

111 

Krtamala 

312,313,324 

koti (monkey) ... 

233 

Krtasuca 

401 

Koti-Knramba . . . 

233 

Krtayuga ...307,328,329,330, 

Ko|itirtlia 

401 


331,337,377 

Kottam ... 

260 

.Krtya 

456 

Kottlxara 

194 

Kisaikayata 

604 

Kottitomdar 

255 

Kiatriya ... 39,90,103,152,167, 

Kottumelam 

494 

169,226,261,262,310,883,450,467, 

kotii (sleep) 

163 


527,552,591 

Kotyaksi 

399 

Ksetra ... 

842 

Koya (Koyavadu) 

109,145-47 

Ksetradevata 

... 398,451 

Koyamfoattur 

168 

Ksetrakanda 

158 

Koyana ... 

110 

Ksetrapala 

.. 507,508 

Kdyi 

13,109,112 

Ksetra Tarma ... 

178 

Kraivya ... 

604 

ksitayab (paiica) 

577 

Kramer, Mr, G. ... 

113 

ksiidb 

449 

Kratlia 

610 

K.sadradevata 

499 

Kraimoadvipa ... 

134 

ku (ko) ... 100-12, 

141,144,191,214 

Kreta 

330 ! 

K libera ... 

87,279,368,449 

Erimililsva 

609 

KLibjam.i'aka 

401 

Ki'ishna distriet 

292 

Knca .Kaiiakkar ... 

63 

Krishija river 136-38,187,225,261 

Kueavar ( V ad nka) 

63 

Krislmamacliai'ytilii, Mr. N. 31 

Kiic^ 

163 

Krislinasyami Iyer, A. 

n.A. 63 

Kiida 

161,164,190,230 

Krlvi 

... 603,604 

Knclaga 

.. 146,219 

Kriy3* 

449 

1 Kiidamaii, Kudayan ... 28 

Krodkabkairaya ... 

507 

kuderi kideri 

004 

Kronos ... 

318 

kodirai (kmmdai) 

5 

k|s (to ploxigh) ... 

261 

Kiiduni 

268 

krsaa 

261 

K ad iimba-j see Kiiriimba ... 23 1 , 26 1, 

Kisua ...97,137,169,160,309,310, 


264, 2G7 

3*48 (SalagrSma), 361,363,385,363, 

Kudimibi... 

... 261,262 


85 
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kiicliinii 

... 247,262 

Kiibn, Prof, 


Kui 

110,112,144 

Kni Dina 

146 

KniPrufi 

146 

Kuklla mountain 

111 

Kukkendaye 

5S2 

Kukkatamba 

501 

Kukkiitesvarl ... 

501 

knla ... ••• 

140,206,209 

Kulaba 

138 

Knladeyata ...448,463,464,487^ 


501 

Kulalpur 

124 

Kulambi 

... 261,262 

Kulan (or Kola) Port 

124 

Kulandfin, Kulandai 

75 

Kularnava 

... 413,416 

Kulasankaramairi 

51 

Kulavara 

209 

Kulataye 

... 562 

Kulbunga 

124 

Kuldab ... 

124 

Kuli ... 131,136,136,139.140 

Kulianpiu- (Kalya ijapnra) 124 

Kuleb 

131 

Kulesyari 

399 

KuHgadu... 

131 

Kulika (serpent) 

302 

Knlin-Brabman ... 

496 

Kulina 

416 

Kolinda ... 123,142-45,213,214 

Kulindopatyaka ... 

145 

Kulindrine 

144 

Kulinga ... 

145 

Kulippaxai 

57 

Kulkeri ... 

124 

Kullavakiirti 

124 

Kuller-kaber 

124 

KuBeyar ... 

205 

'' ' ... 

145 


Knllnkabliatta 
Kiillnm ... 
Kullung riyer 


413 

124 

124 

124 

440 

... 236,260-52,255 


Kulna 
Kulodvalia 
Kulottiiiiga 
Kulpac, Knlpain, Mpi ... 124 

Kialra} Ktilsi ... 124 

Kuin .. 112,124,143-45,200 


„ : ' 154/ ■■ 
■■■■' . .... ^ 

^''l42-44:'y\, 

... 201,206 
S3 
136 

... 865,613 

/\..: ; ■;420'.: 

399,429,456 
,:481 

9,17,53,87,124, 
236,296 

Kumbhaaiata 

Kumbhasambhava ... 24 

Kumbbafctal ... “• S03 

Kttinbi ... *“ 141,231,261-64 

Kunmda ... 302 (elepliaat), 402 

Kunabi ... 261 

Kunalamnia * S02 

Kanara ••• S17 

Kuna war 11^^ 

Kunawari ... 216,618 

Kunbi (Kunabi) .. 137,189,231, 

260-64,305 


Kulumai 

Knlung Mora 
Kujiuntiyamman . . . 

Kuluta 

KuluYuru 
Kulvadi ... 

Kumaon 

Kumara 

Kumaraniia 

Kumarapaika 

KuraarasambhaYa 

Kumari... 

Kumbba 

Kumbhakonum . . . 


Kiipda ... 
Kupdabbedin 
Kupcladbara 
Kunclagni 


112,113,183,192 

113 

113 

113 
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Kuaclaka 113 

Ivimdakara ... .. 82 

Knndala (Kuadala), Kundali 113 


Kaiadaiini 
Ivundaprasfcha 
Kundapiu* 

Kunda liana 
Kiindasayin 
Kimdaye . . . 
Kuiidika 
Knudika .. 
Xiindilpur 
Knndinapura 
Kundiyamman 
Kmidoda... 
kimdu 
Knnet 
Kuninda ... 
K-afiJaladdi 
Kuujar (Kanjar) 
Knnjara ... 
kuiikuma 
Kunnapur 
kmiiiu, kiianam ... 
Krmnava 
Kuiiniiva Yellala 
kiinr a, ku iiram , . , 
Kiintapattirakotlai 
Kunfcala ... 
Kuiitliaka 


313,319,358 

113 

179 

158 

113 

562 

113 

456 

40 

113,156,611 

502 

113 

110 

144,145,213,214 

144 


562 

298 

24 

478 

149 

... 110,214 
77,210-15,216 
2il 

... 110,211 
'..244 
113 
113 


Kunti. 113,393-95,449,611,610,617 


Kuntika ... 

Ktiiinbi ... 

Kunnurar 

Kimyagiilige 

Kuof 

kilph 

kuppa 

kuppam ... 

Kuppamma 

Kuppayya 


113 

262 

212 

;'v5S2 

195,196 

110 

23 

258 

502 

23 
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Kuppepanjurli 

T.. ... 562 

Kdr 

... 151,209 

Kura 

201 

ICm*al ... 

... ... 55,57,66 

Kurandala 

400 

Kuranga ... 

113 

Kurapergade 

562 

Kurata ... 

113 

Kurava ... 

64,63,201,205,207 

Kuravauji (Korayanji) 111 

Kurcbi ... 

230 

Kurd ... 

323 

Kurdistan 

... 323,558 

Kurg ... leS-We, 191,202,207,220, 
229-33,237,265 

Kurgi 

110 

Kiiri 

214,218 

Kuribetlaraya 

228,229,236 

Kurioci ... 

... ... 220 

Kuri Kurumba 

... 230,232,236 

Kuriyaddaye 

... ... 562 

Kdrma ... 

.. 260,261,281,348 
(-sa I agrama) , 444 

Kiirmapurana 

301 

Kdrma vat ara 

367 

Kurmi 

112,141,231,200-04 

Kurpuli ... 

ISO 

Kurru (Kuru) 

...134,202,203,219 


knvii ... 113,110,217,219,230 

kiiru (skorfc) 219 

Kura (king, people) ... 112,211, 
260,603,604,605,608,610-13,615, 
616 (biood), 621,623 

Karu 201 

Kiiruba (Kuramba) ... 133,218, 
231,239,260 


Kiiraba (sbepberd) ... 218 

Kuruciyax" ... 84,112,201 

Kiirujangaia ... ... 008 

Kuini-krm ... 602,603,605 

Kurak^etra ... 210,400,608 
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Knrtmia ... ... 113,201,261 

Kurumba ... 56 (robber) , 112, 

164,188,190-94, (—village) 192, 
2 1 0-18,223 (peacock-catcher) , 
228,229 (sacrifice), 261,269 (mis- 
chief), 305,623, Kiiniba. 228, 
269 

Kurximbabhaml ... 216,244,247, 

225,255 

Kurumbaclu ... ... 218 

Kiirumba (Kuriiba) Golla 218,232 
ICiimmba Iclaiyar ... 232,239 

Karumba Kovil 229,235 

Kurambanadu ... ... 216 

Kiaramba Okkaligar ... 231 

Kutumbaranadu . . . 216,217,220,223 
Ktiriimba A' edar 232,242,243,257 
Kurumbi ... 220,244,261,262,268, 

269 
261 

... 606 


Kurumi ... 
Kuril nga ... 
Kurii-Pancala 
kuruppii 
Kuyuva ... 
Kuruvaudlu 


603,605,613,620 
220 

13,112,180,209,238 
201,208-10 


kiitakam 

kutakau 

kutakku 

Kutakdn (Kutakd), Kuta- 

nafchan 

Kiitanian, Kutavaii 
Kut nkutuppaikaral 
kuti 

Kutiyan ... 

Ivufcra 
Kntta 
Kuttadamma 
Kutalamma 

Kuttan 

Kuttaniir 
Kuttara, Kuttira 
kutumbi, see kudumbi . 

. Kuvaraikal 
Kuvena ... 

Kuyava ... 

Kuyavak 
Kylindrine 


163 

162 

163 

163 

1G3 

64 

163 

163 

154 

230 

230,237 

502 

181 

296 

111 

262 

62 

110 

517 

517 

142,143 


Kurwai 

Kurymena 

201 

190 

L, interchange between 


Kusa 

120 

1 and d 

17 

Kusadvipa 

402 

lacryma 17,19,2S 

Kusamba 

120 

Ladak 

340 

Kusan 

177 

Laghusy {imala ... 

424 

Kusbi Korawa .. 

200 

Lahada ... 

144 

Kusbhawampiir .. 

40 

Laira 

146 

Kusika 

431,587-89,511 

Lajhuri 

376 

Kusinagara ' ,. 

19 



449 

KusmaBcla 

15,455,456 

Lakenwiira 

188 

KiisodaM 

399 

Lakban Miinik of Bhaluah 

44 

Knsti PeiiBii 

153 

Lakulin 

371 

kuta (mountain) 

111 

Lalita ... 

401 

]£uta ... 

111 

'Italitavistara ... ».» 

19 

»*• 

... , . AP , , 

lakka Baja, Lakkarasupunje 

nm 
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laksaaa 384 

Lalyogini 571 

Laksmana. 449,485 

Laksml ... 288,290,296,338,348, 

356,362,363,364,369,399,412,416, 
424,438,442,446,456,482,502 
Laksminar ayaaasaiii vada 342,357, 


382-84 

Lalitadevi ... ... 399 

Lalitasahasranamasfcotra 417 
Landowning classes ... 62 

Langalin ... ... ... 371 

Langlois, M. ... ... 133 

Languages, classification 

of, ... 422,554 

Latika ... 87,88,102,136,375,376 
Lankhini ... ... 455,456 

Larka Kols (Coles) . . . 122,130 


Lassen, (Prof. Christian) 14,21,24, 
34, 80, 81 ,84,86, 88, 92,102-4, 113, 
126,130,135,143,152,161,187,310, 
350,374,518,519,581,595,601,604, 
607,612,613,615, see Indisclie 
Altertliumsknnde. 

Latin 10,17,28,98,101 

Lanth, Prof. Joseph ... 316,333 
Lava (father of Balia) ... 79 

Lawbooks 271,549 

Layard, Sir Austin H. ... 557 

Layayoga ... ... 410 

Left and right hand castes 67-66,95 
Lavxe, Mr, William ... 173-76 

Leio (goddess) ... ... 147 

Lenormant, M.F. 326,545,565,463 

Let 313 

letters 3,4 ; interchange of 27 
life after death ... 239 

Lilas of Siva ... ... 370 

Limyrike 27 

Linga ... 136-38,170,222,229, 

232,235,246-48,286,292,294, 


- ■■■; 

mi 
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295,296,343,371-86 

Lingadhax'mi 

399 

Liugapnrana 

368,370,271, 

372,373,424 

Lingapuja 

382 

Lifigasaila ... 

385 

Linga-worship ... 

... 371-386 

Liiigayat ...162,169,170,196, 

205,234,238,373 

Lingesvarasvami. 

... 294,295 

Linguals and dentals, in- 

terchange between 110,111,144 

Lithuanian god ... 

277 

Lobha 

449 

Logan, Mr. W. ... 

219 

Loha Pennn 

... 162,163 

Lohitic tribes ... 

44 

Loiseleur-Deslongchamps, M. 83 

Lokaditya ... 

172,176,178 

LokMiraya ... 

176 

Lokakartr, Lokakrt 

287 

Lokaksi 

371 

Lokapaladhyaya in 

the 

Vaijayanti ... 

541 

Lokesa ... 

287 

Lola 

399 

Lopamudra ... 

449 

Louvre ... 

560 

Loventhal, Eev. ... 

65,99 

Lowlanders ... 

70 

Ludwig, Prof. Alf. 

597 

Lunar dynasty 

610 

Lunl river ... 

291 

Lykonnas ... 

126 

m. 




... 399,543 

Mablesvar ... 

... 79,130 

Macavati Kagari 

91 

MacOrindle, Mr. 

93,145,179 
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Macedonian 

... 78,128 

Macintosh, Capt. A. 

138,142,160 

Mackenzie, Mr. G. 

... 293,295 

Mackenzie, Major J. S 

. T. 55,59 

Mackenzie, MSS, Collection 

of Ool., ... 176,221,224,232, 

237,239,241-43,250,232, 

254,257,200,263,269 

Maclean, Dr. 

66 

Macpherson, Major . . . 

145,149,152, 


153 

Mada 

471 

Madakorati 

662 

Madan 

76 

Madandai 

3 

Maddalamtna 

502 

Madhava, Madhavan 

... 260,353,. 
354,447,450 

Madhavi 352,356,399,611 

Madhu 

436,437,438 

Madhukesvara 

265 

Madhusildana 

351 

Madhvacarya ... 

387 

Madyadesa 

604,612,619 

Madhyama 

400 

madhyama bhumi 

275 

Madi 

110 

Madiga, Madigavaclu 

66,166,461, 

474,498,500 

Madira 

... 268,434 

Madotkata 

399 

Madra 

144,613,616 

Madras ... 7,16,34,52,54.55,57,67, 


75,89,94-96,99,102,103,113, 1 28, 


138-40,151,161,170,175,183,194, 
196,201,202,206,209,221,236,242, 
248, 252,256, 262, 375, 421, 474,500j 
Census Report 34,99 Journal 
of Literature and Science 102, 
103 

ladravati .t* . 611 


Page. 

Madri 611,616,617 

Uadiikkudam 510 

Madura, Madurai (Mainiclai). 5,8, 
9,54,55,57,65,66,77,95,102-4, 
107,108,199,212,217,226,244,253, 
267,361,367,379,381,475,477,613; 
— District Manual, 103,107,212, 


217,226,244 
Maduraiiayaka Pillai, T. C. 191 
Madurapa wd iyan ... 103 

Madarasi 171 

Maduraviran 482 

madya 414 

Madyal ... 151 

Magadha kings ... ... 125 

Magadhavana 401 

Magi, three 161 

Magyars of Hungary ... 93 

Magnus, Mr. Francis . . . 339 

Mahabala 137 

Mahabalesvara 79,110,132,136,137 
Mahabalesvaralifiga- ... 379,330 

Mahabali 15 

Mahabalipuram ... 15,98 


Mahabharata 19,34,35,39,73,81,86, 
89,97,142,144,145,156,187,201, 
271,286,311,324-20,353,392,393, 
404,429,552,678,581,582,583,590, 
594,595,605,606,008,610,61 1 ,614, 
615,617,621 

Mahabhiita 403 

Mahabrahmaraja ... 301 

Mahade va 79, 1 58,1. 70,307,352 ,365, 
420,369,375,376,377420,443 
Mahadeva Hills ... 209 

Mahadeva Eavanesvara 137 

Mahadev KoHs ... 142,143,160 

Mahadevale .. ... 302,303 

Mahade Yi . . . 349,399,430,456 

Mahakala ... 365,366,399,401 

Mahakalalihga 370 
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Mahakali 349,429 

MaMkaya 371 

Mahals, Tributary ... 210 

Mahahii, Mflta ... ... 600 

Mahalaksmi 204,362,363,399,423 

Mahalasa 399 

l\rahalaya ... ... 401 

Mahalihga ... .. 371,382 

Mahamallapura ... ... 98,99 

Maliamayi ... ... 471 

Mahamancla ... ... 466 

Mahambika ... ... 369 

Mahamdi 40 

■Mahameru ... ... 302 

Mahiinioha ... ... 310,437 

Mahanadi ... ... 145,149 

Mahanaclu 492 

Maliananda 46,399 

Malianidra ... ... 429 

MaMluirvajaa ... ... 413 

Mahantakil ... ... 399 

Mahtipadma 302 

Mahapallipuram ... 98 

Mahar, Maliara ... 13,21-3,33, 

47,66,68,85,86,93 

Ma-harasi 471 

Maharastra 21-3,47,49,117,156,379 

Mahrirastri 456 

Maixaratta ... ... 22- 

Malmrloka ... ... 302 

Maharsi ... ...286,519,520,595 

Mahasaha ... ... 374 

Mahasena ... ... 368,369 

Maha Sohon ... 565 

Mahasthaii ... ... 44,45 

Mahatala 302,525 

Mahatandava ... ... 370 

Mahafcavi ... ... 134 

Mahavallipuram ... 98 

Mahavidya ... 444 

Mahavirat ^41 


Mahavisnu ... ... 456 

Maiiendra ... ... 385,400 

Mahesa 456 

Makes vara . . , 187,348,365,366,389, 
401,447,522 

Maliesvari 399,447 

Mahhar ... ... ... 158 

Main Kanta Hill... ... 34 

Maliiman ... ... 502 

Maliisa, Mahisaka, Mahi- 

saka 461,187,138 

Mahisadhvaja ... ... 189 

AJahisaglmi ... ... 374 

Mahisaka, Mahisaka 187,138,461 

Mahisanana 189 

Mahisardana ... ... 189 

Mahi§asthali 189 

Mahisasura ... 187,188,436,437, 


Mahisasxirar«ardani ... 188 

Mahisavahana 189 

Mahisi 618,620,621 

Mahisika ... ... 189,160 

Mahismab 187 

Mahismatl 187 

Mahisya (mixed caste) ... 189 

Maliommedan 39 (invasion), 200, 

558 

Mahotpala ... ... 401 

Mahratta country ... 306,496 

Mahsoba 157,188 

Maila ... ... ... 7 

Mailapur 67,68,99,160,161 

Maiila ... 173,175 

Maiandros 126 

Hair 19,47,48,139 

Mairwara... 19 

Maisur ... 99 

Maithila ... 22,117 

maithuna ... 414 

Maitravarimi ... ... 24 
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Maiwar Bliil 

... 84,85 

Majlii 

44 

Makkala santanani 

172 

Makar a ... 

896,414,417 

JViakota 

400 

Makuta 

401 

Makute^vari 

399 

mal 

6 

Hial 

... 6,30 

M51, Mala... 18,14.18,20,21,23.37, 

38,56,304,465,474,553 

mala (stain) 

... 6,66,248 

mala, malai (kill) 

6,13 

Mala (sacred) ... 

... 13,25,30 

mala 

6,56 

mala 

6,18 

Mala 

304 

Mala Arayaii 

... 14,21 

Malabar .. 8, 15 , 21 , 25, 34, To,/ 7, 116, 

124,134,138,172,185,191,212,220. 

221,225,226,233,235,312,324,336, 


559,570 

Malabar Hill 

138 

Malaca, Malacar 

...14,21,180 

Malada 

IB 

malai 

6 

malai (bill) 6, see 

mala ; 

Malaiarasu 

21 

Malair 

... 14,21 

Malaita 

93 

Malaiyalam 

212 

Malaiyali... 

212 

Malaiyamaii 

63 

Malaiyanilr 

482 

Malaja 

18 

Malaka 

18 

Malakuta 

18 

Malalu 

21 

malam, malamu ... 

6 

Malamma 

502 

Malaaiafe... 
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Malanga 

17 

malar 

6 

Malar 

56 

Malasir ... 

20 

Malava 

13,14,18,21,38 

Malavadesa 

is;;,::';' 

Malavachi 

21,32 

Malavaka 

18 

Malararfei 

18 

Malavi ... ... 

18 

Malavur 

7 

Malawa 

263 

Malaya 

...31,56,435 

Malaya ... 13,18,56 (people!; 25 

(motintain!;324,32S,329(cotmtry). 

Malayabhiimi ... 

18,19,20,350 

Malay acala 

... 18,401 

Malayadesa 

18 

Malayadeva 

... 226,235 

Malayadbvaja ... 

18 

Malayadlivajapaadiyan ... 102 

MalayMri 

18 

Malayadrnma 

18 

Malayagandbini .. 

18 

Malay aja 

18 

Malayaketu 

18,20 

Malaya Kariimbartt . . . 224 

Malayala 

... 172,226 

Malayalam 4,10,24-7,80-3,36,63, 

69,99,100,104,106,107,110, 

133,182,163,167,169,101, 


208,218,257,258 

Malay aparvata 

401 

Malayan 

14,17,19,21,163 

Malayan (Malaiyan) ... 13 

Malayanarapati 

18,20 

Malayaparvata , . 

18 

Malayaprabba . 

... 18,20 

Malayapnra 

18 

Malayasimba 


MalayavSsim .. 
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Malay odbhava ... ... 18 

Malcolm, Sir John ... 135,158 

Malclah 117 

male ... 6,7 

Maledeva 506 

Male Kiiriimba 217,229 

Maler 14,21,32,33,34,38 

Malesvara 230,235 

]\talesvaramale ... - 192 

Malhar Bao Holkar ... 158 

Malhari 14,72,158 

Mali ... 6,146 

Maliah Koinga .. ... 146 

Maligava-temple ... 301 

Malijnmade 562 
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'610^; 

:,;',475;;; 
'214'.,; 

' 236';;. 

363,448 
63 
: 287 
76,77; 
237 

86,290,345,361, 
357 
23G 
287 
369 
191 
.101 


Padmarasii 
Padmasaua 

Padraodbhana 

padnka, padukasahasra 
paduk kaiy ar ai ... 
padya 

p agadamu ( pacadamu , 

coral) 163 

pahar 33 

Pahar, Pah aria ... 14,21,30,32-34, 
50,553 

Pahla ... ... ... 72 

Pahlav, Pahlava, Palhava, 


Plava . . . 
Pahlavi . . . 
Pabnava ... 
pai (above) 
Paikera ... 
Paakl 


14,36,70,71,73,619 
36 
14,71 
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INDEX, 


Paijavana ... ... 588 

Paintiyamma ... ... 499 

Paiyilrkottai ... ... 244* 

Faksitirthaai ... ... 107 

Paktlia ... 579 

pal, pal ... ... ... 6 

Pal Kuriimba . . . 229,232,233 

pala (flesli) ... ...6,7,56,89 

pala(old) 17,19,36 

Pala ... ... 14,45 

PSla Baja 117 

Palasiaiundu ... ... 88 

Palagauri ... ... 502 

palai, palai ... ... 6 

Palaiogonoi ... ... 88 

Palaiyakkaran ... ... 96 

Palaiyam (palayam) ... 96 

Palakali 618,620 

Palai 105,186,191,192 

palam, palam, palam ... 4,5,6 

Palamaneri 3 

Palaman ... . . ... 23,37 

Palani (mountain) 61,“~Andi 
or Andavar ... 77, 1 05,21 1 ,212 
Paianikai (Pavuniyar) ... 64 

palar ... ... ... 6 

Palar ... ... ... 251,254 

Falasa ... 14 

Palawan eri ... ... 3 

Palaviir ... 7 

Palaya (Paraya) ... 34 

paiayani (palaiyain) ... 6,96 

Palayam ... 480 

palci ... ... 188 

Palconda, Zemindaiy of, 149 

pale ... ... ... 36 

Palegadu 96,108 

Palegar 257 

Paleisimnndn 88 

paleniii 06,108 

Palgliat .. ... ... 106,255 


Palha 72 

Palhava 14,70,71 

Pali ... 14,101 

pali, pali, pali ... ... 6 

Pali ... ~ 22 

Palikai 478,470 

Palikarpal ... ... 186 

Paliyamman ... ... 502 

Palkuurakottai ... .. 244 

palla ... 6 

Palla ... 3,5,6,7,14,16,30,31,36,56, 
57,62,65,66,68,69,70,72-77, 
85,86,80,96,98,99,101,104, 
105,107,108,210,623 
palladn ... ... 3,7 

pallaicoi ... ... ... 6 

Pallalamma ... ... 502 

pallam (paUam) ... 6,106 

Pallanoeri ... ... 105 

Pallandi, PalBndiyan ... 104,108 

Pallapnr ... ... 7 

palhir ... ... ... 6 

Pallar, see Palla. . 

pallava ... ... ... 6 

Pallava 59 (Pallava king), 87 

(dynasty), 92,98,101 ,220,614 
Pallavaka ... ... 87 

Paiiavaraya ... ... 73 

Pallavaram ... ... 105 

paljayam (pallaiyam) ... 6 

palle, (palli} ... 4,5,6,97,100 

palloin (bailein) .. .. 3 

pail emu - ... ... 6 

Pallevandlu ... ... 35 

palli, paiU, pali... 4,5,6,56,97,100, 
101, see palle (town). 

palli 53,220 

palli, pali (temple) ... 101 

paili (royal) 100 

Palli ... 66,73»85.94-101,237, 
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pallikovilakam ... 

... 100 

Papclava ...35,45,76,81,97-99,102, 

Prilinatjn 


118-20,146,147,166,210, 

paJUval 

100 

211,892,397,603-5,608, 

pallimetta 

100 

611,612,616,617,621 

pailivetta 

... 63,100 

Papdellamma 

502 

PalUyai* (Palliar) 

...14,77,100 

Pancli 

104 

palliyara 

... 100 

Pandian king ... 

184 

pailu 

... 68,71 

Pandiou ... 

104 

Pal poiigal 

370 

Pandit, Tamil ... 

509 

palu 

6 

Panel iy an 

103,104,108 

palvala 

6 

Pandiyamandalam 

. 103,250 

Pambai * 

491 

papdii 

... 17,104 

Pampapura 

40 

Panda.,. 610-12,616-18,620,621 

Panaiveriyamraa 

501 

Pandn-8akya 

102 

Panaiyattal (Panaiyat- 

Pandnvam sadeva 

102 

tamma) 

502 

Pandya ... 14,20,30,90,101-5,125, 

Pauar 

156 


133,245,252 

paSoa 

577 

Pandyan potentates ... 96 

Paucadasaksari ... 

424 

pani 

405 

Paiica ciravidah 

21,22 

pani (work) 

233 

Panoagamlali ... 

21,22 

Pania, 226,228 j- 

-Kuruniba 233 

Pafioaksara 

484 

Paniceyvorkal ... 

64 

Pafioala... 603-13,615,617,620.623 I 

I Panini ... 19,71,104,120,602,608 

Pancalar 

...68,59,196 

Panipitha 

383 

paficaloha 

297 

ptlniya ... 

344 

pailcamajati (Pariah) 

51 

Panja ... 

562 

Pancam Banijiga 

232 

Panjab ... ... 

118,124,264,600 

Pancami 

423 

Panjadiiye 

562 

Panoamnkha 

... 360,523 

Pa,njara Yerava 

207 

Pahcanada 

609 

Panjnrli (Panjnrlibante). 562 

PaiicanaBa 

866 

Pankajayalli 

17 

Paucaratragama 

337 

Pannagabhu san a 

369 

Paucasika 

... 403,404 

Paniaparaiyar ... 

64 

Paiicasya 

366 

Pan tar 

64 

paiicatva 

643 

Pantha 

531 

Pancavaktra 

366 

Pantheon, Hindu 

273 

Paiioayatana . . . 346,378,383,380, 

Fanwarijaitpnr 

40 


390,464 

Papaiya 

68 

panoikrtabhdta ... 

... 405 

Pape, Dr. W. 

128 

PapdamajQgalam 

26 

■ Pappatti... ... 

... , 483 

Papdaram 64 (---Yaduka)^ 469 ' 

- .parj payai 

I3,18,1%33 
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Par (Phar), parn (mountain) 33 
para (old) ... ... 6,86 

para (drum), parai . . . 32,33,160 

Para ... 424,428 

Parabralaman ... 386,391,424,457 
Farada ... 13,82,84-36,93 

parai, para (drum) ... 33,160 

paxai, see pai% 

Paraiceri ... ... 7 

Paraiyar (Pariali) ... 64,290 

Parama bhiimi 275 

Paramara ... ... 91,92 

Pararaatman ... 282,886-97,407 
Parame s thin ... 281 , 287,606 

Paramesvara .. 19,237,288,801 

Paramesvari 899 

Paranganad ... . 191 

Parangi Maiai 7 

Paranjodi 471 

Parapamisos 36 

Parasa 37 

Parasakti 399,418,424,471 

Parasara 35,292,361,450,584, 
611,616 

Parasarapaddliati ... 82 

Parasurama 90,164,165,167,307, 
3 10, 341), 348 (Salagrama), 363, 
377,444,467-69,691 

Parata 13,30,33,35,37 

Paratar (Paratavar) ... 84 

Paratmaii .. 282,284,386-97 
Parava ... 13,32,84,37,93,156,207 
Paravara ... ... 92 

Faravaratata ... ... 401 

Faravari ... 13,22,31 ,32,37,93 

Fardhi 62 

Parbeya 13,32,37,50,83 

Pari aduppu 510 

Paria (Pariab, Paraiya) 13,16, 
21-3,30-4,50,57-66,60,76,89,93, 
99,11 2,155,159,103,212,225,451 , 


Page. 

460,466,469,483,487,502,503 
derivation of the term Pariah 
(Pariah) 34 ; eider brother of 
the Brahman, 51 j Pariah -insig-' 
Ilia 51 religion ... 50 

Pariaria 34 

Parihar, Parililtra... 90,91,93 

Pariksit .. 120,610 

Pariksit ... 611 

parimaua 340 

Parisada ... ... 455 

Parisiene ... ... 35 

paritosikam ... ... 53 

Parivaram ... ... 89,93 

Parivettai ••• 53,73 

Farivrkti ... ... 618,620 

Parjanya ... ... 277,435 

Parjat 14,34 

parna ... . ... 83 

Farna Gautla 82 

Paina Sahara ... ... 82,389 

Parnian ... ... ... 36 

Farnoi 36 

paropta ... 527 

Fax'raona ... .. 263 

Parrot, Di*. 321 

Parrot play 488 

Piirsada 436 

Farsi 110 

Farsia, Parsiana, Parsieiie 36 

Parsidai (Parsirai) ... 36,36 

Parsyetai ... 36 

Parthasaratlii 17 

Parthian, 36,160 (king), 162 (Do- 

minion) . 

Parthva 36 

paru 33 

Pariisni 578 

l^anitai ... ... ... 13,36 

Parvataka ... ... 20 
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INDEX, 


Page. 

Parvateyi 84 

Parvati ... 17, 52, IS'?, 159, 167, 188, 
196,265,263,287,288,290,296,209, 
392, 412, 413,418,422, 482, 501, 509, 
622 


Parwari 

Pai’yankavasmi 

Pasi chowkidar 

Pasupala 

Pasupati 

PasTivatsapa 

pata 


23,49,67 
456 
46 
144 

201,281,366,446 

456 

17 


Patala ... 15,301,302,376,399,401, 
520,624-26 


Patialaponniyamman 
Patali 

Patanawar tribe 
Patafijali 
patein (batein) 
Pathak, Mr. K B 
P atitapavan ak se tra 
Fatriarcli, Armenian 
pattai 
Pattanavar 
Pattipulam 
Pattnul 
Pattoridaye 
Patfcuoaliyar 
Patnvurkottai 
Paiiiastya 
Paurava 
Pau§ival]i 
P^vadairayan 
Payildaiviran 
Pavaka ... 

Pavana ... 
payann ... 
Payaniyar 
Paydsna ... 
payu 


562 

456 

263 

406,409 

3 

265 

62 

321 

3 

64 

245 

94 

562 

63 
244 

137,378 

93 

622 

482,485 

489 

396 

290,427 

3 

64 

m 

405 


Page. 

Peacock 10,266,266,267 

(legend about), 557,559 (king 
Peacock). 


Peak, Mr. Adams 

..... 

301 

peda 


3 

Peddaci ... 

. ... 

602 

Peddamma 

471,472,474 

Peddeti Goila 


220 

Pegu 


212,214 

Peiki 


181 

Pekkan ... 


181 

Pen Beya 


153,154 

Peunai ... 


253,254 

pentatti ... 


107 

Perambur 


52,499 

Peranganad 


184 

Peramma 


502 

Peruncarakan 


67 

Periplus maris Erythraei 

88 

Periyakulain 


476,477 

Periyammai 

. 

502 

Periyiingudi 


98 

Perij'apalayam . 


475,477 

Periyatambiran . 


489 

Perkunas 


277 

Persia 


36,37 

Persian 34 

(Gulf), 

109,110 


(new), 134,142,151,160 (old), 
279,309 (Gulf), 320,321,327 
Perutnal .. ... 30,60,153,362 

Perumpayiir ... ... 478 

Peteri Pennii 153 

Perumburapa (Oochi Raja) 226 

Perunkayam (asafcotida) 242 

Peshawar ... ... ICO 

Pey (covil) 559,573 

Peyodadi 495 

Phala 6 

Fhalagaurl 456 

phalam 4,5 

Phallic procession ... 382 
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Phallus ... 374,379,381,382,397 

Phasis 

126 

Phemer ... 

158 

Phillitai ... 

14 

Philologist, difficult task of, 6 

Plicenician 

... 314,381 

Phrygian 

... 318,381 

phulla 

6 

Phullalocana 

456 

Phubnari 

188 

phyllinos 

83 

Phyllitai 

vSO-84,156 

phyllon 

81 

Pioca n d isanni dh i 

475 

Pidari ... 

464,482,491-95 

Pidzu Pennu 

153 

Pil oamundi 

662 

pilla, pilli 

6 

Pinakini 

253 

Pinches, Mr. 

317 

pinda ... 531 

-36,539,542,543 

PihgalavatT 

399 

Pipal, Pippal tree 

... 241,492 

Pipasii 

449 

Fipru 

... 517,518 

pirahku 

3 

Pisaoa ... 225,4.55,513,614,534, 

559, see Pey. 


Pifcabdhi 

24 

Pitr ... 396,449,529,531,534 

Pit|15ka ... 

540 

Fitly ana 

... 639,552 

Place, Mr. 

96 

Plato 

315 

Plava 

... 14,17,70 

Pleiades 

584 

Plemyrion 

113 

Piinius (Pliny) .. 

114,143,191, 


214,609,614, see Nafcuralis 
Historia. 

Plutai’ch ... .* 125-30,333 


pogu (povu, earring) 
Pokhar, Pokharna 
Pokhra ... 

Polaiyar ... 
Polakamma 
Polaperamina 
Poleiamma 
Poleya 
Foliar 
Poligar ... 
polls 
politikos 
Polyandry... 


163 

.. ' 292 

' '4i: : 

14 

.. 97,502 

..204,205 
97,471,502 
87 

... 212,225 
95,96 
... 97 

97 

145,166,169,189, 
214,216,617 

Poly histor, Alexander ... 322 


Polynesia 

Polytheism 

Pondicherry 

Pongal 

Ponniyammai 

Ponnnr 

Poole, Mr. R. S. 


313 

273 

95 

15,370,484 

502 

293 

... 161,179 


Poona 140,157 (Brahman), 158,225 
Pope, Rev. Dr. ... 190,195,196 
Forteous, Col. ... 463 

Poruari, Poniaroi ... 13,92,93 

Portuguese ... 377 

Porus 113 

Porvara, Porvaroi (Por- 
uari) 92,92 

Posa 562 

Poseidon 128,314 

Potail ... ... ... 116 

Potappa 97,461 

Pdtaraja, Poturaja, Potu- 
laraja ... 97,147,461,469,470 

Potiyam ... ... ... 25 


Pottelu ... 
potu 

Poyakharries 

Poyi 


562 

97,147,461 

96 

64 
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Prablia, Prabhavati ... 449 

X)rabandha (pirabandham) 5 

Prabliasa 400,401 

prabbutabali S33 

Pracanda ... •“ 

Praclii ... ••• 

Pradliana, pradhanaiiisa. 404,448 
Pradyumna 391,429 


Prabiada . 
Prajapati. 


prajas 
Prajvara 
prakamya 
Prakkosala 
Prtoit idiom 
Prakrti ... 


391,429 

- 396,615 

18,21,278,280,281, 

283,284,287,307,312, 

368,425,518,519,584 

34 

449 


602 

613 

71,72 

352,364,388,405-7, 
413,418,426 441, 
444,452,553,566 
411 

3,340 

79,90-93 
... 234,455 

411,412 

137,376 

410 

502 

... 46'), 478 
456 




Pralaya ... 
pramana ... 

Pramara 

Pramatha 

Prajaa 

Pranalifiga 

pranayama 

Prapti 

prasada ... 

Prastha ... 

prasdti ... - 

Pratapaobandra Gbosba.. 
pratiloma 

Pratipa 

I’ratistba 

Pratisravas 

PratistbaBa 

Pratitika 

Prativiadba 

pratyabara 
, fratyaigim ^ 


Pravalavalli 622 

Pravasu 600 

Pravira 609 

Prayaga 129,401 

prayascitta 582,617 

prehistoric stage ... 8 

Presbyter Johannes, 

(Prester John) 161,162,207,333 
Prestwicb, Professor ... 836 

preta 455^531-36 

primogeniture 192 

Principle, worship of fe- 
male 416 

Prinsep, Mr. T 161 

prtbivi 639 

Prithibara, Pritbiha-dvara 91 

Priti 24,449 

Priyapattana 224 

Probjn, Captain ... 135 

Prometheus 278 

Pisni 277 


426 441, Probjn, Captain ... 135 

,553,566 Prometheus 278 

4X1 Pisni 277 

3,340 ?|tha 393,394,396 

79,90-93 Pitha 611,616 

234,455 Prthm, Pithvi ...24,275,379,402, 

411,412 405-7,449 

137 375 Ptolemacos Philadelphos. 315 

4X0 Ptolemy ... 23,27,35.37,40,80-84, 

502 87,92,93,104,105,113,114,121, 

46'), 478 142-45,153,156,178.179,191, 

456 315,609,614 

449 Pucarikal 64 

414 Pudukota 132 (Raja of), 233, 

459 239,2i>9 

610,611 Puja-Golla 220 

449 Pujaikkurati,PdJakkurati 471,482 

611 Pujari ... 17,98,106,459,460,469, 

129 477,479,480,483,492,570 

456 Pukhasa 17 

611 pui 6,56,87,106 

114 pula 76,87 

424 Pula 76 (corruption of Falla), 89 



Page. 

Pulacci, (Pulaicci) ... G7,76 

Fulaha 18,87,89 

piilai (pule, pole) ... 6,7,87 

Pulaija, see Pnlaya. 
pulal .. ... ... 6 

Pulal ... 49,95,244 (Eaja of). 

Filial kottai 244 

pul as 87 

Piilastinagara ... . 88 

Piilastipura 88 

Pulastya 18,24,87,377 

Pulaya ... 14,50,56,57,67,69-89,99 

Piilayaking 77 

puli ... ... ... 6 

Poli-tree 501 

Pulinda. . . . 14,17,51,70,82,84,86, 

87,145,431,436,592,593,600 
PuHndadevi ... ... 85 

Pulindai agriophagoi . . . 86,87 

PuHyar kottai 244 

Papyi-daivaliyammau ... 501 

Pulkasa ... ... ... 140,459 

pulla ... ... 6 

Pulla (Palla) 82 

pullam ... 6 

Piillamma ... ... 502 

pulli ... 6 

Palliya ... 14 

pulla 6 

Puloman ... ... 18,87,89 

pulu (puUu) 6 

Pulwar ... ... ... 46 

Pulyogiui ... ... 571 

Pul Zambdi 571 

pimeey (paficai) 106 

Pandarika ... ... 302 

Pujudavardhana ... ... 401 

Pundra ... 14,51,80,592,593,600 

Punjab 14C 

Pufije 665 

Punkadalvannan ... 57c 


Puiiganamman (Piifigatta.l ) 52 

Puiikotiyammal ... 602 

Punnrilamma ... ... 502 

piinunul (panijl) .. 68 

Punvar ... ... ... 92 

Punya ... ... ... 449 

Purana ... 18,35,51,68,271,273, 

325,326,327,372,398,413,414,498, 
526,537,549 578,581,608,612,614 
Puranai, (Purapaikelvan) 464,513 
Paranasa%raha .. ... 342 

Puraniya... ... .. 43 

puras ... 87 

Purattawan 513 

Puravalan ... ... 71 

Puri ... ... ... 55,290 

Puri-Golla ' ... 220 

Pnrika ... ... ... 83 

Pilrna (Pnranai) ... 464,511 

pnrnabMseka ... ... 417 

Purnasakti ... ... 448 

i^urohita ... ... ... 278 

purru ... ... ... 4 

Pnrsh ... ... ... 192 

Piiru ... .. 577,578,601 

Paruhuta ... ... 399 

Purujanu ••• ••• 609 

Purumidha ... ... 606 

Pnruravas ... ... 372 

Purusa .. ... 281,368,394, 

404,406,407,425 
Purusasdkta ... ... 279,280 

Puriisottaraa ... ... 401 

Pusan 273,306,370,425,518,530 
Puskala ... ... ... 464,571 

Pu^kara 289,291,292 (Pokbar),400, 

401 

Puskara Mahatmya . . . 290,291 
Puskaravati .. . ... 399 

Piiskareksana ... ... 399 

Puspadanta 302 
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Fuspavati 


... 266,267 
604. 

Pusti ... 399,429,430,448,449 

p-Qtkuli 162 

pntta ^ 

PutUlamma (Futtainma) 501,502 


455,456 
464 
513 
501 

545 
226 


Fiitana 

Fatkalai 

Fntkalaiinaiialan 

Fattura 

Fysacki, see Pisaca. 
Pythagoras 
Pytir 

B. 


E older than 1, (aram, etc.) 50 
Ea ... ••• 283,544 

EadhS) ... 351,352,399,416,442, 

444,447,449 


Eadhika ... 

Kagbanna 
Eaghavayya, D. 
Eaghnwal 
Eahu 
Eai-Bareli 
Eaigarli ... 

Eainuka ... 

Eaivataka forest 

Eaivati 

Eaja Kuruii Solunkee 
Eajalaksml 
Eajamandi-y 
Eajamatangi 
Eajandagugile ... 
Eajaputana Gazetteer 

Bajapntra 

Eaja Eaja 

Eajarsi ... 


352,443 

72 
249 

147,151 

18 

39 

146 

466 

84 

214 

139 

363 

73 
424 
662 
292 

90,92 

252 

695 


Rajasthan 19,20,47,48, 90,91,93,289 
(Annals of) 


Eajayoga... 
Eajbhar ... 

Eaj endra Cola 
Raj Gone! 
Eajmahali 


410 
38,39,45 
. 252 
148,151 
553 


Eajpntana 
Eajwar .. 
Eaksas 
Eaksasa .. 






... 285,393,406,407 . 


Eajpnt 34,45,46 (pedigree), 48,49, 
84,90 (non- Aryan), 93,94> 
152,156,169,211,263 
...47,80,118,135,289 
. ... ... 43,44 

,'517,518,524 ; 

. 18,24,87-9,137,278, 

377,382,383,396,514-16, 
518,519,523,624,526,683 
. ... ... 456,456 

Eaktacamnncia ... ... 51 

Eama ... 15,39,41,50,78,80,87,83, 
97,103,104,184,185,224,237, 
307,3 10,348 ( Sa lagrama ), 363, 
396,417,444,485,524,585,594 

Ramacandra 446 

Eamalihga 377,379 

Eamalihgachari ... 61,62 

Eamana 399 

RamanujixcSrya, Bhaga- 

vad 54,364,387,390 

Eamappa Karnik 168,172,175 
Eama Baj Sing ... ... 79 

Bamasami Pillai ... 98 

Bamata .. 35 

Bamatirtha ... .. 401 

BSmayaua 19,73,86,120,140, 
142,25^271,375,378,38 1 ,419,420, 
524,581,584,594,595,614,617,623 
Bambha ... 399,671 (Zambdi). 
Bames^^aram ... 68,103,377 

Eamgarh Ganda ... 115 

Eamiab, Mr 196 ;' 

Bamnad ... ' ... P59 
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Eamsay , Mr. W. . . . 
Ramtek 

Rana Hamir 

Raaaviran 

Ranganatha 

Ranganathakala ... 
RaBgasvami Peak 
Raoji Yasudeva Tullu ... 

Raotar 

Rapti 

rarata (lalata) ... 


Rasatala 

Rasesvari 
Ragtravasinal? .. 

Rath 

ratha (monolythic temple) 

Rati 

Ratipriya 

Ratnagarbha 

RatnavalH 

Ratnaviraii 

RStri 

Ratriparisista 

Raudra ... 

Eandrani 

Raudri 

RanlnBa ... 


142,155 

142 

79 

489 

16,474 

294 

229 

187 

46 

114,350 

36 

405 

302 

351 

22 

40 

93 

399 

399 

390 

522 

489 


... 449,540 
... 422,423 
535 

... 456 

426,447,456 
517 


Bavana ... 24,49,50,86-88,137, 

138 representative of wild 
mountaineers, 184-86,375, 
376,377,378,446,524 
Ravanabhet ... ... 87 

Eavana Siddliesyara ... 222,225 

Bavanesvara 375,376 

Ravaniya ... ... 88 

Ravati 215 

Ravenna, geographer of 27 

Ravi 361 

BEvi river 214 

RSvuttan 482 


s. 
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Rawat 

46 

Roika 

... 591,692 

Red Hills’ Tank... 

248 

Reddi Caste 104 (of Tin- 

nevelly) 

232 

Reddikal 

63 

Redhouse, Mr. .. 

131 

Reeves, Rev. W.... 

167 

Reinaud, M. 

SO 

Rekapalli 

146 

Religion 149,132, (of the 

Khonds) ; of the Hindus, 403,413 

Eenu 

59-1 

Renuka 349,449,455,466, 


467,460,591 

Renukaradhya (Revana- 

siddha) 

... 234,236 

Eetassiras 

456 

RettiahKaur 

214 

R evanasiddhesvara 

236 

Revana sutra ... 

234 

Revati ... 

... 4^4,449 

Eewa 

122 

Rewa kanta 

86 

Rgveda ... 

4,14,15,24,34, 


111,271,272,279,280,306,328,329, 
360,364,365,371,372,403,423,457, 
516-8,526,527,530,541,547-49,577, 
578-81,588,591,593,596,597,599- 
605,610,621 
RgvedapariMsJa ... 422,431 

Rhamnai ... 35 

Rhys Davids, Mr. T. W , , . 88 

Rice, Mr. Lewis 71,164,166,168, 
176,183,207,208,217,218,268,269 
Ricinus communis ... 255 

Richter, Rev, 0. 164,168,207,217, 
218,230-33,237 
Right and left-hand castes 57-66, 

96 

Eieley, Mr. H. H. ... 575,576 


1 
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Page. 

Eitter, Eev. G. 

297 

Eksa 

607 

Eoad, signs of the (Mar- 

gaciljna) 

540 

Eodasi 

... 275' 

Eohini 

... 431,449 

Eoliita 

592 

llomaii 598 (Empire;, 

602 

(geographer) 


Bosfc, Dr. Reinhold 

403 

Roth, Prof .von . . . 83,256,268,329, 

330,372,381,527,529, 

577-79,588,589,597,602 

Royaporam 

51 

Ksabha ... 

371 

EsyaSihga 

... 877,456 

rtvij 

278 

Rudhikra 

517 

Rnclra (and Eudras) 

277,278,361, 

364,363,366,368,369,372,373,396, 

422,424,434,433,455,456,518,599 

Rudrahrdayopanisad 

361 

Rttdrakoti 

401 

Rudraksamala 

371 

Rudranetra 

369 

Rudrani 

399,435,456 

Rudrasahghika ... 

456 

Eiidravakfcra 

369 

Rudrayamala ... 

413 

Rukmini 

363,399,449 

rujoa 

... 405 

Rtlpina ... 

607 

Rasamas 

579 

Russia 

105 

S. 


Sabaean 

568 

Sabaeism 


Sabalasva 

610 

Sahara ... 17,38,51,54,55,81,82,86, 

431,436,592,593,600 


Page. 

Sabari 455,456,501 

sabda 

405 

Sabdaratnakara 

209 

Sabdastomamahanidhi . 

414 

Sabdaratnavali ... 

133 

Sabhaparvan 

134 

Saci 

18,448,449 

Sada-Kurumba ... 

233 

Sadaixana 

367 

Bad^iva 

366 

S ad udagay anani asah 

540 

Sa ddaksanayanamas^i 

640 

Badhaka ... 

531 

Sadhvi 

449 

Sad vim sa-Br ahmana 

582 

Sadyodjata 

... 385,386 

Sagar 

39 

Sagara 

... 36,584 

Sagaris ... 

... 86,126 

saga ... ... 

106 

saguna 383 (Brahman), 390,407, 

Saliadeva 

530 

97,611,617 

Sahasraksi 

399 

Sahityadarpana ... 

84 

Bahisjiii 

371 

Sahsarain 

43 

Sahya mountain 

265 

Saibya 

449 

Saikayata 

604 

Saila 

339 

Sailamayii 

... 340,347 

Sailamurti 


Sailapur 

350 

St. Thomas 

161 

St. Thomas’ Mount 

... 7,161 

Sairindha 

144 

Saithawar tribe 


Saiva 17 {creed), 56 (saint), 68, 

36,372, (system), 359,372,873, 

: 

878,392 
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Page 


■ Page.' 

Saivism 236 

Saivite ... ... 227,260 

SaUa (era) ... 35,36,117,375 

Sakainbari ... 399,429 

Sakapuni ... ... 306 

Sakini ... ... ... 450 

Sakkili ... ... ... 64 

Sakra 369,591,611 

Sakta ... 66,412,414,416 (cere- 

monial) 

Sakti ... 237,295,349,352,353, 

303,378,386-90,392,397,450, 

452,455-57,464,47 1,485,499, 
504 

Sakti or Saktr (.son of 

Vasistlia) ... ... 582-84 

Saktisaiigama ... ... 413 

Saknna ... ••• 456 

Sakuni 484 

Saknntala ... ■ 101,594,605,606 

Sakya (race and princes). 20 

SakyaniTini ’ 20 

8al tree ... 337 

Salagraina ... 297,307,337-59, 

360,362,401 
842,361,357 
349 

... 337,350 
... ' 352 


saman ginian 
Samanodaka 
saman fca ... 

Samanta Kiirumba 
samara ... 

Samarudlianai (picnic) 
Samas 
Saniareda 
Samayapurarn ... 

S amay appurattal 
Sambalpiir 
Sambrra ... 

Samblui ... 355, 366, ^ 

Sambhugotra 

Sam barn raatr ... 

Sami tree 

Samipya 

Sampatti 

samprajilata 

Samsai'a 

Samudrika 

Samtiells, Captain 

Sam varan a 

saravatsara 

Sanaka. ... 

Sananda ... 

Sanandana 
Sana tana 
Sanatkumara 
Sanatkumarasam bita 
Sanriaki ... 

Sandal 

Sanderai 

Sanderson, Dr. ... 
Sandhi, rule of ... 
Sandhya 

Sandhy a vandana 

Sawelika 

Sahga 

Saiigamesiii 

Sani 


Saiagrdmalaksana. . . 
Srilagriima river 
Salagramatirtha 
Salagrami 
Salakuppani 
Salapakkam 
Saldanlia, Joseph 
Salem (town, district) 
Saiivahana Saka 
Sallet, Alfred von 
Salmala ... 

Salokya ... 

Saloonka 
Salyamangalam 
Samiidhi ... 

Silina hymns 
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Page. 

Saujiva root 

465 

Sappu Koraga ... 

171 

Sanjna 

449 

Saptakotisvaralinga 

377 

Saikkalpa ceremony ... 289 

Saptarsi 

377 

Sankara G0,353,36l ,365,369,372, 

Sapta§ati 

... 436,445 


396,427,447 

Saptasrngam 

399 

Saiikaracarya 

...387,390,403,540, 

Sarabba ... 

446 


541,552,555 

Sarabbendra 

371 

Sankai-avajaya 

416 

Saradambii .... 

390 

Sankari ... 

... 399,471 

Saradatilaka 

418 

sankarsana 

391 

Saralajumadi 

562 

saiikiia ... 

355,362 

Saranyil 

276,279,687 

Sankliaciida 

364,355,356 

Sarasvata ... 

22,68,117,118 

Sankhadvara 

402 

(Brahmans). 


sankhatoya 

365 

Sarasvati (river) 

... 117,118 

Sankhya 

.. 404,409,563,555 

Sarasvati ... 286,288,292,296, 

Sankkyakarika 

405,407^ 

360,373,401,412,429,430,432-34, 

— bashya 

... 403,404,406 


449,479 

Sankranti 

304 

Saraveriyan 

485 

Sankrfci ... 

592 

Saraya ... 

263 

Sankukarna 

400,611 

Sitvamane 

229 

Sanmukba 

368,522,523 

Sardanapal . , 

... 316,562 

Sauna Kodaga 

164 

Sarjuga ... 

150 

Sanskrit ... 4;, 6j 10, 25, 27-9. 

Sarira, 410 (Karana-S.) j 533,542 

33-5,38.42,47,58,68,70-2,80,86,87, 

(PretaS.) j 306,410 (StEula§.) ; 

, 89,93,101.104,105,109,111,112, 

406,410 (Sfikaraa S.) ; 533,535, 

115,116, 1 21,123,132-84,140-44. 

642 (Yiitana S.) 

145,152,156-158,163,177,170,19), 

Sarlamma ... 

146 

195,196.206.209,213,233,241,248, 

Sarmistha 

578 

255,256,261,262,266,268,314,374, 

Sarpah (Kola) ... 

133 

381,420,421,449,458,503,505,514, 

Sarstitva 

411 


515,552 

Saruipya 

411 

Sanekritist ... 

49,274,548 

Sarur ... ... 

222 

Santals (Santbaisj ... 130,214 

Sarva 

365 

Santanalaksmi 

363 

Sarvabhauma 302 

(elephant) 

Santanu 

35,610,611,616 


601 

Santi 

448,449,609 

Sarvadamana 

601 

Santiparvan 

381,382 

Sarvadarsanasahgraba 366,386-88, 

Sami 

351 


891,392,408 

Sanyasi ... 

539 

sarvadesika 

386 

SapHari (carp) 

312,313,320 

Sarvaga ... 

611 


531 

Bwaldkakrt 

287 
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Sarvamba 
Sarvawi ... 
Sarvaprama 
sarvasa ... 
Sarvatomuklaa 
Sarvesvara 
§askuH ... 

Sassi Dina 
Sassi Koinga 
Sasta (Sastr) 

Sastha 
sastra 

‘ sastram gistram 
Satadbrti 
Satadru ... 
Satampaiti 
Satani 
Satanika ... 
Satapatlia-Brahmana 


Page. 

... 456,464 
399 
369 
386 
287 
369 
456 
146 
146 

451,466,504-6 

401 

61 

604 

287 

143 

287 

60 

... 610,611 
278,281, 


311,312,324,325,326,547,582,603, 

606,612,613 

§atliagopa 501 

Satara (Sattura) 136 (Brahman), 
263,264 (Raja of S.) 


Satarupa 
Saw 

Satkonaeakra 
Satlej 
Sattiin 
Saturn . . , 
sattva 
SSttvika .. 

Saty a 

Satyabhama 
Satyadri 
Satyaloka 
Satyavadini 
Satyavati .. 
Satyavrata 
Saubhadevi 
Saubhagyaratnakara 


449 

419,446,449 
... .. 483 

144,213 

513 

346,347,557 
284,285,393,406,407 
191,507 
:.,449 
■':,449' 

;v 401 
289,368' ■ 
399 

35,449,519,611,616 

313,324 

455,456 


Sandasa ... ... ... 585 

Sanptikaparvan ... ... 381 

Sangor ... ... ... 38 

Saur, Saura, Savara, 54,76,81,83, 

84,149,214,283 
S aura Sira ... ... 79,89 


Sanri 
Sav^a 

Savanur ... 
Savara, see Saur. 
Savari-ii ... 
Sa'^dtr 


... 83 

631 
269 

445 

273,275,276,518 
Savitri 286,290,424,429,430,444, 
446,448,610 
savikalpa ... ... 411 

Sawan ... ... ... 291 

Siljaaa .. 368,371,424,547,548, 

682-84,588,690,592, 
593,595,597-99,602,603 


409 


Bayiijya ... 
Scandinavian 
Scliafhirt 
Schaible, Rev. M. 
Scliiefnei% Mr. A. 
Schmidt, Prof. E. 
Schwanzgotter 
Scinde ... 
Scindia (Sinthiya) 
Scotch clans 
Scythian, Soythic 


411,417 
313 
218 
299 
131 
676 
371 
135 
263 
680 
. 20,78,79, 


86,94,99,161,172,177,188 


Sebeniiy tos 
Sedil 

Selam Jiila Tirmanavu 

Seleucus 

Selvapillai 
Scmatj:al 
Semitic 
Senabi 

SengdcliyammSji 
Sehkannantangai 


,,.315 : 

,, ,481 

'' 62 ' 

331 

53,54,62 

52,53 

,..325,334,554,557 

671 

482 


474 
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145 

318 

318 

S3 

315,327 
138,519 
241 
348,427 
M. 330 


Sooraj 
Scpliarvaini 
sepher ... 

Serampore 
Seriadic columns 
Serpent 
Besa (Cesai) 

Besa 

Sesliagiri Bastriyar, Mr 
Sesbiali Sastriyar, Bi van 
'.Begent... •• ••• 

Bisvara Sankhya 409 

Befell,.,. ... 316,327,644 

i 

Ilements, Brahmanical 

teVfeiu Pagodas 
.■'feven Seas 
ShaBabad 

Shah Abbas 

Shah Tamasp ... •*• 

Shamanite 

Shanar of Tinnevelly 



: ,483 . . 

373 
49,259 
98 
560 

... 45,141 

... 321 

... 321 

552 

... 89,94 

559,568,572 

'■■'1 52 

Shan^a 

Shaving among Kaurs 
and Knrnmbas 

Shelving, Kev. M. A. ... 41,49,84 
, 86,135,141,152,170, 

• 171,199,209,211,266 

Shottt, Br. *lohn 160,174,175, 
181,184,193,210, 
212,228,230,234 
Shimgoony Menon, Mr. P. 104 

Siberia 

Siddha Bhyrn (Siddha 

Pairn) 173,176 


Siddha302,382,396,4.24,429,456,614 

S-id dhan takaumndi 

19 


265 

' ' !.SHH 

416 


Page. 

Siddliasenani 429 

Siddliavana 401 

Biddhosvara 40 

Sidivxran 571 

Sidrojoo Peimu ... 153 

Sigrn ... 579 

Sikh 264 

Sikhandabhrfe ... ... 371 

Sikotar ... ... *•. 571 

Silada ... ••• ... 378 

Silla (Silhana, Sihlana)., 72 

Silpa Sastra 59 

sima ... ... ■*. 421 

Simhamukhasnra. 496,497,523 

Simhavaktra ... ... 521,522 

Simhavahini 456 

Siriihika 399 

Simla hill ... 122,124,130 

Simyn .. 579 

Sinclair, lir. W. P. 142,159,160,234 
Sind (Sindh) ... ... 48,50 

Sindhi 37 

Sindhu ... 125 

Sindhnsangama... ... 401 

Singbhoom 122 

Singhalese .. ... 88 

Singranli ... ... 39 

Sinivali 360 

Sinjar hill ... ... 558 

Sij^para .. 318 

sipru ... 318 

Sirgnja ... ... 23,-14,153,210 

Siripoleinios ... ... 81 

sirsa (head) 241 

Sirungudi ... .. 258 

Sirva ... . . . 297 

Sisapara 192 

Sisnadevah ... .. 371,372 

Sita ... ... 303,399,449,455 

Sitala, Sitaladevi .. 471,475 

Sitalasaptami .. ... 475 
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Page. 

Sitadya 536 

SltaramacharyTiiiij Mr. ... 209 

Siva ... 14a5,l7,54,58-6i, 

68,81,86,90,91,99,137,157,107, 
188,199,200,203,211,222,224,229, 
232,234,236,237,246,248,249 277, 
279,283,284,286,288,289,290,292, 
296,299,302,317,318,339,346,362, 
354,365,363-73,376,376,381-86, 
389,390,410,413,416,417,419,420, 
422,426,434,444,447,450,461,455, 
465,466,469,472,473,491,501,507, 
609,522,523,617 
Siva (people) ... ... 679 

Sivachari l70 

Sivadharmotfcara . . . 384 

Sivaji ... ... 231,261,263,264 

Sivakunfja 401 

Sivalinga 384,401 


Sivaloka 

Sivanabha 

Sivilnandanilaya 

Sivapriya 

Sivapurata 

Sivarahasya 


301,355 

385 

295 

399 

225 

360 


bivaratri 


382 


Sivasakti 

Sivatanfcra 


456 

413 


Sivavakya 382 

Sixty years’ Cycle ... 333 

Skamandros .. ... 126 

Skanda ... 161,189,369,396,420,446 
Skandapuraaa ... 22,59,288 

Slaves, 16 classes of ... 166 

Sieeman, Mr. ... ,, 40,46 

Smarta Brakman 61,295,360,361 
Smith, Mr. George ... 317 

Smith, Mr. Y, A, ... 38,41 

Smrti ... ... 59,399,449 

Smrtipar'aaasamuccaya... 458,459 
Bmrtiratnakara , , . 533 


''""i 


snaniya 

342 

Sodasi 

424 

Sogdia ... 

114 

Sogdiana 

113 

Solanki ... ... 

... 90,91 

Solar deity 

... 78,276 

Solomon 

11 

Soma 21r3,281,288,306, 

(Jnioe), 361,372,419,425,518,550 

Somasarman ... 

371 

Somaskanda 

371 

Somesvara 

401 

Somavara Knrumba 

233 

SomesvaraliDga 

379 

Somesvarasataka 

51 

Somnath ... 

379 

Son (river) ... 

15 

Sona 

339 

Soiida 

173 

Sonne 

562 

Sonnerat, M. 

339 

Sonnng Mair 

139 

Somis 

114 

Soppina Koraga 

356 

Soppu Koraga ... 

172,176,179 

Sora (Soro) Pennu 

... 152,163 

Soss 

... 332-34 

Soul (puru.sa) . . 

... 404,405 

Sounds, Tamil and Tehigu 149 

Som'alirace 

149 

Souradah 

149 

South- Arcot 

85,475,477 

Soufch-Kanara ... 

8 

Southern Asia . . . 

559 

Southern India 370,379,887,504, 
509,515,559 

Spanish 

10 

sparsa 

405 

sphatika 

383 

sphota 

392 

Spho^amba 

456 


89 
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Spirit (Supreme) 307,386-92, 
305,396,407,410,417,419, 
439,443,447,453,454,456, 
463,515,554,557,558,573 

— of Earth .. 565,564,565 

— of Heaven ... 555,664,565 

Sraddha 440 

§radd}iadeva 313,326 

Srastr 277,369 

Sravana 475,536,552, 

Sravasti 116,120 

Srbinda 517 

§reni 499 

Srenika ... 456 

Sri ... ... 25,364,430 

Sribhagavatapurana 346,347,539 
Sricakra ... 417 

Sridevibhagavatapiirapa 351,356, 

398,399 

Srigiri 385,400 

Srikrsaa ... .. 891 

Srlmahatripuraaundarl... 424 

Srimusaam ... ... 17 

Srinagara 399 


Page. 

Stephamis, Antonins ... 128 

Stevenson, Ml'. ... ... 113 

Stevenson, Eev. 168,372,374,379 

sthalaja 340 

Sthaidesvara ... ... 401 

Sthani ... 399 

Stliiinupriya 399 

8 th ann sanjiiika . . . 400 

S than visa 399 

sthnlabhiita 405 

sthiilasilksmavibheda ... 340 

Sthnlasya 399 

Stokes, Mr. H. E. ... 203,208 

Stokes, Mr. H. J. ... 98 

Stone-worship 235 

Strabo ... , ... 113 

Straits Settlements ... 131 

Strirajya ... 144 

Strymon ... 126 

Stnrrock, Mr. J. .. 174 

Suastos 114 

Snba 118 

Subalaka 371 

Sttbathu ... ... 340 


Srinivasacharya ... 309 

Srinivasa Bao Pantuln ... 6 

S riran avirabhaktiratnakara 342 
Brlrahgam ... 95,296,379,474 

Srisaila 236,379,385,401 

SrivalHpnttnr 53 

Srivaliimcode •- ... 104 

Srugarakala 424 

Sriigeri, Srngerimatham. 377,390 



Srhjaya 

Sriikhalika 

Srotra 

Srnghna 
Srutakarman 
Srntakirti 
Stars, the seven 
Stein, l3r. Aurel 


... 579,609 
456 
405 
145 
611 
611 

^ , 275 

160,161,179 


Subba Rao, Mr. J. ... 556 

Subbanayakkan ... 98 

Subbi 662 

Snbboro 146 

Snbhadra, Snbhaclrika... 399,449, 
611,620 

Subrahmanya ... 15,52,76,105, 

161,170,303,370,482,522,523 

Snda Bai 299 

Subraya . . . 98, — Devarn 303 

Sudaman 352 

Sndarsana Salagnlina ... 34-8 

Sudas ... 678,582,583,586,587,589, 
590,698,603 

Sudasa 583 

, 'Snddhi, ' ^ 390 

■ ;-BEd§va ■ ■ .m , ... .610 


^ .Vi ■■ M 
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Page. 

Siidha 291 

Suclhmlocaaa .. ... 533 

Siidra ... 16,23,32,33,59,05,89,91., 

120,14.7,155,169,232,241,26 1 ,262, 
289,297,304,344 (shonlcl not 
touch a Salagr.ama),373,380,3S3, 
415,450,459,470,476 


Sufued-Koh. 

323 

Sugaiidlia 

399 

Sugriva 

...15,87,473 

Sngii Penmi 

153 

Sahotra ... 

... 606,613 

Siikahasta 

456 

Sukarma 

449 

Siikasyamala 

424 

Sukha 

449 

Siikhakalyana ... 

62 

Sukkninattadikkarar 

483 

S ukhamurti 

371 

Suklapaksa 

476 

Saklayajurveda 

272 

^ukracaiya 

256,521,522 

Sukrasndra 

223 

Bnksma .. 

391 

Suksmu 

399 

SuladhannI 

399 

Siilavatl 

692 

Snlin 

371 

Sxilindrine 

144 

Sulla, Sulhana, Suhlaaa.. 72 

SuHanpur 

4.0 

§umbha ... 430,431,434,436.437 

Sumorpur 

40 

Samidha... 

606 

Sun, worship of the, 

78,79,188,557 

Sunstatue 

82 

Sunahpuocha 

... 692-94i 

Sunahsepha 

456,693,594 

Sunanda 

611 

Sunanda. 

399 

Sundaravalli 

17 



Sundaresvara ... 


248 

Sundaresvarapadasekhara 

252 

Sundari ... 

... 

399,444 

Suncle Penmi 


152,153 

Sun god ... 

... 

283 

Surinam ... 


479 

Sunolangula ... 

... 

592 

Suparsva 

188 

,268,401 

Suprabha 


291 

Supratika 


302 

Supreme Being, 407,557 ; 

; .Sakti, 

443 j -Spirit, see 

Spirit. 


Sura 

... 

275 

Sura 


520 

Surabhandesvari 


455,456 

Sui'abhi ... 

447,449 

1,584,685 

Suramma 


502 

Silrapadma 

... 

522 

Snrapadmasura .. 


521,523 

Suras a 


121 

Surastra 

... 

379 

Surat 

... 

78,79 

Suratha ... 

... 

445 

Sureclya 


386 

Surippak 


317,318 

Siirpanakha 

■ ■ ... 

502 

Sdrpika ... ... 

... 

456 

Surup Ghat 


291 

Surya ... 275 

,276,348,390,449 

Siirya 


276 

Snryasiddhanta ... 


334 

Snryavaihsa 


78,79 

Susiinti 


609 

Busena 


610 

Susiana 

, ... 

11 

Susila 


449 

Susna 


517 

Sutala 


525 

Sutaptanagara 


535 

Sutara 


371 

Sutasamhita 

. 

369 
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Sntasoma.' 

... . 611 

Tadikombu 

... 475,477 

Siituclri 

588 

Taittiriya-Aranyaka 

368,419,647 

Suvaiioka (Svarloka) 

302 

Taittiriy a- BrSlmiana 

... 330,422, 

Suvarriaksa 

400 


619,621 

Savarnamba 

456 

Taittiriya-Sam iiita 

583,618-20 

Suvarnapaksa 

... 368,369 

Taittiriya-U panisad 

272 

Sayajna 

447 

tal 

191 

.SiiyaSas ... 

... 611 

■fcala ... ... 

191 

Siiyodhatia 

615 

Talabala 

144 

Svadlm 

429,430,449 

Talaing 

... 212,214 

Svaka {Svabadevi)399,429,448,M^ 

*ralaiy ari 

... 459,462 

Svapaca 

17 

Talatala 

302 

Svapati .. 

456 

Talavakara- Upani sad 

... 418,419 

Svar 

281 

Talavara 

305 

Svarga 

... 363,560 

Tali ... 54,74,21-2,241,242,480,486 

Svargalaksmi 

363 

Tamala 

26 

Svamaliriga 

383 

Tamala ... 

... 456 

Svaniambika 

248 

tamalamu (tammalamu). 28 

Svarocisa 

445 

, tamara ... 

28 

Svastidevi 

449 

Tamarkottai 

244 

Svayambbii 

287 

1 tamas ... ... 286,393,406,407 

Svayaxnbliuvi 

399 

Tamasp, Sbah ... 

321 

Svayamprakasamstii 

388 

Tambulanni 

28 

Svayam varakalyaw 1 

424 

Tamil ... 3,6,10,17,19,25-34,36, 

Sv^ta 

37 i, 429, 430 

52,57,65,66,75.76,89,96,96,99,101, 

Svefcagkara 

350 

103,104,106,107,109,110,131,133, 

Svetaketu 

... 617,618 

145,146,161,163,131,190,191,190, 

:;;.';Swis0 

599 

204,205,207,203,212,218,219,224, 

Syamala 

... 455,456 

238,242,243,248,262,255,257-59, 

Syamaladapdaka 

17 

262,303,466,503,505,513,559,601; 

Syamarabasya ... 

413,414,416 

explanation of the word, 25-27 

Syria 

36 

tammu, tammi . . . 


Syrian 

313 

Tamraparni 

294 



Taiarasasanam ... 

62 



Tamilian 




Tamnri ... 

226 



Tanais 

126 

Taccar 

64 

Tanciyamman ... 


Tadbkava 

28 

Tandesb ... 

... 159,191 

, TaddMta affix ... 

71 

Tan<^i 

377 

'ra<Jdyadai|i 

. ... , m% , 


... , 449 
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Taijgana 

... 84,144 

Tatpurusaliiiga 

385 

Taniveriyan 

485 

tatsamam 

169 

Tanjore ... 28,93,99,217,246,247, 

Tatta, Lord of ... 

78,79 

250,258-63 (Baja of). 

Tattamma 

502 


296,379,475,477 

Tatta r 

64 

Tatijoi'ean prince 

. . 255. 

Tattvas, twenty-five 

404 

Tajikulanparai 

57 

Tattvam uktakalapa 

191 

Tannarasu Nadu 

... 258,259 

Taulava Bial liman 

165 

t annul tra 

... 405,406 

Tavamuni ... 

67 

Trintoniyamman 

499 

Tay 

... 471,499 

Tantra 

272,413,414 

Tayaman Nalli 

103 

Tapati 

... 608,610 

Tayilamrnan 

494 

Tapoloka 

302 

Taylor, Kev. W. .. 

102-4,113,237, 

tappattai 

... 83,484 

239,250,252,257,260 

Tapped! 

562 

Tejas 379,406,449,539 

Tapti ^ 

82,142,156,209 

Telal 

556,561,564 

tara 

27 

Teling Koravas 

199,200,202 

Tara 

399,444,456 

Telinga 

146,148,191 

Taraka 

521 

Telingana 

... 212,214 

TarakajSana 

412 

Tellickeny 

104,134,226 

Taifil 

49 

Telngu ... 3-6,10,12,17,21,26-9, 

Taralavalli 

522 

33-5,56,61,66,67,73,82,88,96,97, 

tar am 

27 

99,110,111,131,133,148,150,151, 

Taranatiia Tarkavacaspati 3485414 

163,181,191,196,199,203-7,209, 

taravata, taruvata 

27 

2 1 2,218,219,238,241,255,257-59, 

taravily. taravaya, see taruvay, 

327,452,464,509,604 

taruvay a. 


Tenampettai 

469 

Tariiil 

529 

Teiigalai 

613 

Tari Feiinn 

150,152,153 

ten moii 

25 

Tarsis 

161 

tenues 

... - 4 

Tartar 

... 203,321 

Terkosh 

192 

Tartarus .. 

56 

Tertiary period ... 

335 

Tartary 

559 

Teser 

544 

Taruksa ... 

579 

Testament, Old ... 

... 320,558 

taruvay (taruvaya) ... 27 

Te vanay 

16,75 

Tasa 

33 

Tevar (title) 

... . . 257 

Tatade^ikatatacharyar, V. 337 

tharp 

182 

Tatakesi 

456 

Tharshisli 

10,11 

Tatappaiai 

57 

Tharus 

263 

Tatar, see Tartar. 


Tliantavar 

183 

Tatpurusa 

368,360,385,386 

Thebe ... 

■ ■ 3.14 
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Thebes 

314 

Tliennodon 

126 

Thiele, Dr. 0. P. 

545 

Thilgamos 

317. 

Tholobana 

93 

Thomas, Mr. Edward 

80 

Thomas, Apostle o£ India 160 

Thomssen, Bov, G. N. 

490 

Tliornton, Mr. 

169 

TKoth ... 315,316,318,327, 


643,544 

Tliotyal 

151 

Thraetona, Thrita 

279 

thrane 

28 

Thug 

49G 

Thurr 

135 

ti (water) 

214 

Tibet 

214,289,290 

Tibetan 

... 131,213 

Tigajia 28 (derivation of). 

Tiger-camundi 

562 

Tigris 

... 126,322 

Tikkudittammal 

490 

dlaka 

191 

Tillavanam 

475 

tilddaka 

532 

Tilokchandi Bai 

46 

Timaeos ... 

315 

Timappaya Karnika 

166 

Timtna 

28 

Timmamma 

502 


Page. 

tirfc 191 

Tirtba 376 

Tirtharanj^a ... 385 

tira ... ... ... 25 

Tirabll (Trikal) ... 26 

Tinikalukiiwram ... 107 

Tirukkandiynr^ 296 

Tirukovil (Trikovil) ... 26 

Tirumal ... ... 30 

Tirumala 24-29,362 

Tirumalapadi ... ... 26 

Tirumalapakam ... 26 

Tirumalaraja, Tiraraalaraya 26 
Tirumal irnfioolai ... 17 

Tirumila ... .. 26 

Tirumudi Sevakar ... 512,513 

Tirumullai vasal ... 247-49 

Tirumullaivayal ... 248 

Tirumullaivayalpadikam. 246 
TirunTrmalai .. ... 16 

Tirumru 513 

Tinipalapnr (Tirupadapur). 77 
Timpaa Alvar ... ... 56 

TiruppararikiiuxaTi ... 16 

Tiruvadi 296 

Tiruvalangadu ... ... 104,105 

Tiruvallaiikodu ... ... 26,104 

Tiru valiur 17 

Tiruvalluva Nayanar ... 55,66-8 

Tiruvaliir 67,296 

Tiruvanaikaval ... ... 380 


Timnride 

Tinnevelly 


jr ... 8,34,49,95,104, 
121,475,477,559,568,572 


Tipparai 
Tippn Sultan 
tira 

Tiraliut 

Tiraskariai 

Tiriari 

.ffljSfidatee' , : 


Tiru van gadu 
Tiruvankddii 
Tiruvannamalai . . . 
Tiruvarur 
Tiruvay 

Tiruvaj mo|i ... 
TiraverkattupurEiaa 
Tiruvidu (Tiramidu) 
Tim'Pidanko(Ju ... 
Tivata ... 


104 

104 

296,380,475 
... 68,380 

... 25,26,27 
26 

... 253,254 

104 

301 
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Tod, Lieut. Gol. James... 

19,47, 

Trayi 

60 

48,85,91,92,135,280 

Tretayuga 

307,328-331 

Toda ...33,105,112,132,162,180-96, 

Tribhuvanamalla 

21,22 

226-29,242,243,453,553,573 

Tri bhuvan es vari 

431 

Toddy 

2G8 

TricMnopoly 

8,26,95,257-59, 

Todi 

181 


380,475,476 

togai 

10 

Trident mark of Vellalas. 06 

tdka, tokai 

10,11 

Trikalajna 

366 

tolamu (herd) ... 

190 

Trikalihga 

191 

Tolan 

190 

Trikarasuri 

511 

Tolu (cattlefold) 

190 

Trikomacakra .. 

483 

Toluvan 

190 

Trxkuta ... 

401 

Tompiiravar 

64 

Trilocana ... 

366 

Tonda 254 (flower plant), 255, 

Triiihga 

191 

256 (population). 

Trilocana Kadamba .. 265 

tonda (creeper) 

255 

Trimulanatha 

248 

Tondalasatakam 

244 

Trimurti ... 273,274,283,287,306, 

Toii<Jaiimn246, 247, 253,257, 258,261 

348,359,365,370,444,466 

TondamaacJS'l®™ 243,244,246,247, 

Trinayana 

366 

249,250 ( — Oakravarti) 

251,262 

Trine ti’a... 

366 

Tondanadu 

253 

Trinetra Kadamba ... 176-78, 

Tonde, Tonde-kai 

265 

. . . 

265,266 

Tondei ... 

■ 254 

Trinity .. 

283 

Toncjii 

256 

Trioculus .. 

366 

Tondiarpct 

256 

Ti'iophthalmos .. 

366 

Toiidota 

101 

Tripati ... 26,200,204,205,258 

toadu (feudal service) ... 

265 

Triplicane 

17 

Tons (river) 

144 

Tripundra 

367 

Tora 

190 

Tripura 

176,265,455,456 

Toran Malla 

158 

Tripurabhairavi 

309 

Toravam (toram, herd)... 

190 

Tripiiraharana .. 

871 

Tdtabi 

571 

Trisandhisvari 

500 

Tdti ... 

459 

Trisandhya 

399 

Tozer Pemiu ... ' 

153 

Trisanku 

455,456,583,594 

Traigartha 

146 

trisiila 

492 

Trailokamalla ... 

21,22 

Trisiila ... 

399 

Tramala 

26 

Trita Aptya 

279 

Transliteration of Tamil 

3 

Trivaktra 

301 

Transmigration .. 283,530,545 

Trivalur 

54 

Travancore ... 20,26, 

75-7,104, 

Trivandrum 

76,77,291 

201,225,550 

Trivikrama 

306 
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Trivia 

506 

Turcoman 

93 

Trivrtta (trivrfc) 

301 

Turk 

166 

Trnamba 

456 

Turnebus... 

127 

Trtsu ... 578,579,582 

,685,589,590, 

tixruni 

102 


596-98 

Turuta Malay 

226 

Triimpp, Ur. 

37 

Turvasii ... 

... 125,577,578,601 

Tryaksa 

366 

Tusti 

429,430,449 

Tryambaka 

366 

Tvac 

-=405 

Tryambakaliiiga 

379 

!. . ■ .Tvastr ... 

360,425 

Tuar tribe 

211 

Tyagarajasvami temple,. 296 

Tuda 

... 190,196 



Tugra 

579 



Tukatteri 

562 


XJ. 

Tukbara 

144 




tukki 10 

Tiila|apura 399 

Tulakkaiiaminan ... 502 

Tulakoti 4i56 

Tulasi ... 307, 351, 448,456 

Tuiava 131,172 

Tuljapur 161 

Tulu ... 36,107,110,111,163,164 
{priest}, 169 (superstition), 191, 
217,218,296,303,304,467,495 

Tulukkanam 475 

Tukva, 167 (Braliman), 176,247 
(-nadu), 269 

Turn 283 

tumbieru gimbleru . . , 604 

Tumkur 222 

Turibina Bakadu ... 156 

Tun(]u 256 

Tun^ikera, Tuiadikeri ... 256,256 
Tundira, Tundiranadu... 253,254, 
256 

Tundirapurani 256 

Tmieri 184 

Tuppah 553 

Turanian 36,94,109,186,210,211, 
318,338,834,370,398,457,556,559 
Tttxoalipparai ... ■ . 57 


UbbayakulakijiipaHdya ... 252 

Ubhayam 26 

Ubujmard ... ... 154 

Uccaissravas ... 396,610 

Udaipur 210 

Udayar ... 89 

udaka ... ... ... 531 

Udapi 297,305 

Uddalaka 617 

Uddandakali 494 

uddhita 527 

Udgatr 272,620 

Udisalamma 502 

Udyoga ... 449 

Udyogaparvan 187,595 

Uggamma ... ... 502 

Ugra ... ... ... 371 

Ugra 390 

Ugrasena 610 

Uigur 333 

llj'Ain (Ujjain) 91,02,159,263,370 

uktba 582 

Ullai Kagbavendra Rao.. 170,175 

Uliapur ... 7 

Ulakbalatmika ... ... 456 

U|unda 478 

■mipl ; L- 97 
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lima ... 361,370,399,413,418-21, 
429,452 


Umapati... ... 250,369,370,419 
Umbrella mark on agrahara 


boundary stones 

96 

Umma, see Uma. 


Uminamia 

421 

undi 

no 

Unga Deo 

154 

Universe 

454 

Unkulamma 

502 

UnmattambS 

499 

Unne 

234 

Upala 

456 

Upamanyu 

... 352,377 

upanayana 

27 

upasfcba 

. . . 405,620 

Uppai 

68 

Upparavar 

64 

Uppiliyar 

89 

Uraiyur 

67 

Uramma 

499 

Uranos 

275 

Urbanus 

97 

Urbs 

97 

Ur Ohasdim 

557 

Uriya ... 146,149,150,155,157 



584 

Urkii kkuukaii . . . 

471 

Urna (sbeep-wool) 

234 

uxtbbini ... 

196 

Urrnkatukottai ... 

244 

Ura-GoIIa 

220 

Uruku 

555 

Uxuvai 

68 

TJrvasl ... 24,51,372,399,582 

■ Ufa 

449 

USanas 

397 

Ufas 

276,278,281 

Ulfnara ... 

... 579,613 

Usivalanadu 

476 



Page. 

Utkaia ... 

... 22,117 

Utpalaksa 

401 

Utpalakai 

399 

U tpalavartaka . . , 

401 

Uttamarkovil 

296 

Uttankadu 

475 

Uttara ... ... 

611 

UttarakandS' of the Bamayana 375 


378,381 

Uttarakosala 

613 

Uttarakuru ... 613,614,617,622 

Uttaramadra 

... 613,614 

Uttaramalliir 

244 

U ttarapancalam 

613 

U ttnkkattamman 

499 

Utuq 

555,556,661 

Uyirttundilkarar 

... 489,496 

V. 


Yao 

... 286,405 

Yaca 

369 

Yaoaki 

471 

Yaohaspatya' 

.. 348,540 

Yadakalai 

613 

Yadakkiivacalay 

500 

Yadaman... 

3 

Y adavudy ammaii 

502 

Yadhryasva 

610 

Yadugantay, Yadugi 

471 

Yagala ... 

399 

Yahlika, (see Bahlika). 611 

vahni (fire) 

... 90,369 

vahni (tree) 

63,73 

Yahnikula 

90 

Yaidayata 

604 

Yaidehi 

611 

aidikagama 

361 

Yaidiiryavalli 

522 

Yaidyanatha 

... 400,401 

Y aidyanatbaliiga 

379 

Yaigai (river) ... 

102 
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Y aij ayanti . . . 286,28 

5 : 

Vai jay antipara 
Yaikarna 
vaikliari ... 

Vaikuatka 3' 

Vaiiia 

Vainateya 

Vairiigi 

Vairagya 

Yaisakham, Yaisakhi 
(Yaikasam, Yaikasi) 
Y aisampay ana . . . 


Yaiswavi 
Yaitiiiavism 
Yaisravaiialaya ... 
Yaisvanara 
Vaisya ... 09,156, 
Yaitarani 
vaitasa ... 


Yajrakita 337,341,34 
Yajravalli 

vaktra 

Yakuppattai 

vul 

vala 

Yala 

Valadvis 

Yalaliantr 

va|ai 

valai, vaiai 

Yalaicci 

valam, valaiii, valaxnai 

vaian 

Valanadu, Yalavanadu ... 
Valanasana 

Yalandkari 


614, 

Yalang-oaiyar ... 

... 57 

,541 

Yalankai 

5 

265 

Yalankai niantapam 

62 

,603 

Valankamattar ... 

... 66 

428 

Yalaiikulattar ... 

66 

,443 

Yalapan ... 

216 

402 

valappam 

6 

396 

Yalapnr ... 

7 

302 

Yalarati ... 

15 

449 

valasan ... ... ... 6 

Yalavanadu, see Yalaiiadu. 

5 

Yalavrtrahan 

15 

i,612 

Yalasndana 

15 

,120, 

valaya (bracelet) 

105 

>,613 

valgu ... ... 

11 

^458 

vali 

6 

306 

vali 

7 

402 

Yali 

15,473,494 

368 

Yalipparai 

157 

>,552 

Yalkei 

98 

535 

valla 

6,7 

.,372 

Yalia 

... 77,105 

>,584 

vallabha ... 

6 

5,612 

Yallala .. 

105 

',351 

vallam ... ... 

6 

522 

Yaliam ... 

217 

301 

Yallamanadu 

217 

512 

Yallamba 

3,14 

6 

Yallama ... 

3,14 

7 ■ 

Vallauceri 

105 

•,516 

Yallanmaikkuri ... 


15 

vallapan 

6 

15 

Vallapur 

7 

29* 

vallar 

6 

6 

Yallari tadi 

258 

67 

Yallava ... 

456 

6 

vallavan 

6 

6 

Yalia vaimdu 

216 

216 

Yallavankoda ... 


16 

Yallavi ... 

... 471,494 

611 

mile 
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Valli 

17,68,76,471 

Yapusthama 

611 

yalli (i) ... 

6 

Yara 

287 

valH (creeper) ... 

17 

Y aradaraj asvaini. . 

296 

Yallimanalan 

16 

V aragunapandy a 

252 

VallirSstra 

23 

Yara ha, 348 (Salagraina), 444,447 

yaliijam, (Talliyam) 

6,29 

Yarahamihira . . .86,82,83,134,144, 

Yalliyammai 

482 


334 

Yalliiru ... 

7 

Y arah ap ur ana . . 

357 

Yalluva (YalliivaiO 

.. 67,73,76 

Yariihasaila 

401 

Yalliivanadu 

... 69,217 

Yarahi 

4<24j426j447 

Yallurar... 

14,64,66-70 

Varanii 

.. 41,456 

Yalmiki ... 

140 

Varanasi ... 

41,400,609,610 

Yalmikini 

... 466,501 

Yararoha... 

399 

Yalpaniir 

477 

varSta 

386 

valUj vain 

6,7 

Yaravarxdni 

429 

Yalumuni... 

482 

Yarlal 

186 

Yilliini 

7 

varaa 

338,340,576 

valnfci 

6 

Varuna 24,25,268,278,275,277-79, 

Yamacara 

66,414,415 

396,399,425,427,442,443, 

Yamacari 

16,414,416 


618,541,582 

Yamadeva 

385 

YaruMani... 

393,442,443,449 

Vrimana 15,302,348 

((Salagrama) , 

Yarnni ... 

268,426,456,520 


444 

Yarvara ... 

... 38,611 

Yanacariui 

511 

Yasa ... 

613 

Yanadurga 

... 455,466 

Yasatl ' ■■ .. 

610 

Yanakhasfcha 

144 

Yasava ... 

... 396,481 

vanam 

3 

Yasavi ... 

... 426,447 

Y an a, pal I i .. 

602 

Yasireddi Baja, Yehkatadri 

Yanaparvan 

312 

Nilyiidn .. 

292-95 

Yana Pulal 

248 

Vasistha ... 24,25,51,90,91,-149, 

Yanarastra 

144 

576,581-87,589,595,603,608,614 

Yanavasi ... 

265 

Yasisthapnrana . . 

59 

Yanceri ... ... 

105 

vaSifcva ... 

502 

Yiincdrar 

64 

vasodaka 

532 

Yanga 

... 84,509 

Yastra Koraga ... 

... 171,179 

Yaiu 

... 286,442 

Yastrapatha ... 

400 

Yaniyar, Vanniyar 

62,64,89-90, 

Yastrelvari ... 

399 


94-96 

Yastndevata 

531 

Yanstavern, Mr. 

147 

Vasu 8,278,365,396,425,434,435 

Y antipanniyamm an 

502 

Vasxxdeva... 348 (Salagrama), 368, 

Yantri 

57i ' 


369,391,397,611 
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vasuki 302,367,896,619 

Vedic .. 30,71,273-77,279,860, 

Vasundbaril 

... 364,449 

361,368,464,520,628,641,649, 

Yata 

, 277 


573,681 

Tatadyipa 

522 

Yedika-linga 

361 

Yatalagunda 

475,477,481 

Yeddpakraiua . . . 

27 

Yalamoli 

■ ; 25,42 

Yeer Walla 

140 

Yatapidvis 

24 

vel, vel ... 

6 

Y atesy aralinga . , . 

375 

Te| (benefit) 

106 

Yatsatari 

533 

Yel 

52 

Yatuka Oeniyar ... 

... 63 

vela, vela 

7 

Yatuka Idaiyar ... 

63 

Velagalamma . . . 

502 

Yatnkapparai ... 

57 

Yelal, see Yeliala. 


Yatuka Kucavar 

63 

velam ... ... 

6 

Yatuka Papdaram 

64 

Velama (Yellama) 

3,14,73,92,106, 

Yatuka Yanaar ... 

64 


108,149,212,213 

Yatuka Yelalar ... 

63 

velamu 

... 96,108 

Yavata ... 

... 618,620 

Yelanadu 

217 

vay 

27 

vejanmai 

106 

Taya ... 275,277,279,281,369,379, 

Yelapur ... 

7 

406,449,539,617 

Veliital ... 

... 52,499 

Yayupurana 

524 

veli 

6 

Veda 25-28,58-61,66,91,271,273, 

Yeli mountain ... 

68 

276, 278,281, 286-88,298,307, 310, 

Yelikkarumar ... 

64 

313,321,372,373,393,396,398,403, 

Yeiikal taccar .. 

64 

413,415,429,486,516,527,537,546, 

vella ... 

... 5,6,77 

577-79,581,685-87,590,594-96,598 

veliadu 

3,7 

Yedamata 

430 

Yellaiyammal .. 

602 

Yedauayakan 

250 

YelJaiyanaiyurti 

513 

Vedanta ... 390,412,430,547,548 

vellaja ... 

18 

Yedantadesikacarya 

191 

Veliai ... 

... 105,106 

Yedaranya 

... 296,399 

YeJJala (Yeliala). 

4,5,14,51,57,59, 

Yedar Pajayam ... 

243 

63-64,70,89,94-96,101-8,2 11,212, 

YMasiras 

... 357,358 

239,240,247,265,262,609 

Yeda§ir§a 

371 

Yell^lacoi 

107 

Yedairnti 

... 429,430 

Yelialur 

268 

Yedavadaua 

402 

vellam 

6 

Yedayaktra 

369 

Vellam 

... 106,107 

Yedavalli 

... 16,17 

Yellama, see Yalama. 

Yedavaliipuskarini 

16 

Yellamba 

73 

Yeda Yyasa 

58,307 

Yeliamma 

502 

Yedhas 

287 

vellaai (trae man) 

107 
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Vellan 

105 

Vibhisana . . 

576 

Vejtlanma, Ve|Xanmai. 106,107/262 

viWiati ... 308,367,371,511,513 

Vellanadn (yalanada) 

217,258 

Vicitravfrya 

... 611,616 

Veliapnr ... 

7 

Yideha ... 

404 

VelJatti 

107 

Vidhatr ... 

287 

Yepyma 

106 

Vidhi 

287 

ve|li 

6 

Vidnra ... 

611 

V'eilore 

66,99 

Viduratha 

611 

Velliira 

7 

Vidya, trayi 

281 

yellnva ... 

7 

Vidyadeyi 

... 444,447 

Velluva ... 

107 

Vidyadliara 

514 

yelii 

7 

Vidyalaksmi 

363 

Vejiiirkottai . 

244 

Vidyodaj^a College 

301 

Vembayya 

23 

vidynt 

540 

Venibu ... 

23 

Vighne-syara 

469,492,495, 

Vena 

86 


496,511 

Venatra 

226 

vihara 

41 

Venetian ... 

566 

Vijaya 

102,429,430,448 

Venice 

680 

Vijaya 

611 

Venkatacalacaryar, Mi 

51 

Vijayadasami 

73 

Veiikatachalla Naicker 

A. 96 

Vi jayanagara Paja 

239,260,269, 

Veiikataclri Nayiido 

292-95 


475 

Venkatakottai 

244 

Vijayavalli 

17 

Venkatesa 

.. 362,509 

1 vikara 

405 

Venkatesvara ... 200,201,205 

Vikarea ... 

611 

Venkoba 

362 

1 Vikramaditya ... 

92 

Venkammal 

502 

j. vii ... ..... 

6 

Venn Gopalasvaini 

294 

Villa (Viibana, Vililana). 72 

Venus 

567 

i Village festivals 

499 

Venyamma 

502 

Villapur 

7 

Vermin ... 

. 563,564 

villi 

6 

Verni ( Velum, Elura) . 

. 5 . 

j viloma 

459 

yesa (esa, yesa) ... 

5 

viiu, villu, viln ... 

7 

vesara 

380 

Vimala ... 

399 

Vefcakarar 

63 

Vimalesvara 

mo 

Vefcala 

456 

Vinata 

449 

Vetasn ... 

579 

Viiiayaka 

376,401,456,479 

Vettakkarar 

: 64 

Vindaferna 

160 

Vettiyan 

33,64,462 

! Vindliya ... 22-24,34,374,401, 

Vettiyarpparai ... 

57 


430,431,433,435 

Vibhaya 

390 

Vindhyakandara 

400 
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V inclhyay asi^ii . . 

399 

Visalaksi 

399 

?indh3=^rivali 

449 

Yisanin 

579 

Vinoba 

157 

Yisapana... 

371 

yiniilconda 

490 

Yisisipra .. 

:'''5i7 

Vipakavxfcti 

301 

Yisispdvaita Yodanta ... 390 

Yipas, Yipasa .. 

143,401,583,588 

Yisjin ... 

...15,30,58,60,61,87, 

Yip ala 

401 

90,91,137,188,232,276,283-87, 

Yipula 

399 

289,292,293,296,302,305-364, 

Vlra, Viralu, Virabhadra 99,237, 

365,368.369, 372,373,376, 382, 

238,369,371,413,417,456,482,489, 

386,389, 390,392, 395,404,409, 


495,496,507,508 

410,417 

,422,424,425,433-36 

Yirabahu .. 

522 

438,435, 446,44.7,450, 451,455, 

Yiradhira 

522 

465.466,472,473,474,482.496 

Yiraj 

582 

, 

508,509,520 

Yiraja 

GIO 

Yisnubhakti 

448 

Yirakesarin 

522 

Yispuloka 

... ' ... 301 

Yiralaksmi. 

239,259,362,484 

Yisnumaya 

355,443 

Yirali moan tain... 

67 

Yisnnpitha 

361 

Yi'ramaliendra 

522 

Yisniipranadhika ... 354 

YiramaliMrara ... 

, ^ ' 522 

YiSnupurana 

... 22,24,35,36,237, 

Yira mapatt anam 

^ :... 475 

238,256,268,302,309,328,331,420, 

Vix'amartanda ... 

' . . . , ' 522 

519,520,524,526,542,549,582,584, 

Yiramba 

... . 456 


593,609,610 

Yi'ramma 

■ ,V ■ ■502',^ 

Yiananipa 

418 

Yi'ramnBti 

57. 

Yisnayaniala 

413 

Yi rant aka 

' .;;';522. ■■ 

Yisravas ... 

, .24,87,524 

Yirapandi 

: .475,477,482 

Yissoti 


Y i rap pa Yandyan 

,98 ■■ ,- 

Yisva 

399 

Yirapurandara . . . 

"■y 522'.;' ■■ 

Yisvabrahnian ... ... 58 

Yiraraksasa,- 

522 

Yisvadevafeii. 

, ...■.".■■■,■-■425': 

Y 1 rasai va» worshi p 

.. 59,414 

Yis vakil ... 

401 

Yimfcaugal 

482 

Yisvakarman 

58,280,365 

Yira tapar van 

... , 475 1 

Yisvamiikhi 

399 

Yira Yarma 

173,175,176 i 

V iSvaraitra 5 1 ,473. 578,581,582-98, 

Yiravesin 

... 459-61 1 


600,605,606 

Yirayaga 

522 i 

Yisvanath Narayan Mund- 

Virika 

... 222,239 

lick 

136-38 

Yirinoa ... 

287 

Yisvanatha 

592 

Yirocana 

35 

Yisvarefcas 

287 

Yiriipaksa 

361 

Yiivasam 

413 


... 429,430 

Yilyasrj 

287 
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Visvatman 

Page. 

287 

Visvesa ... 

' 399 

Visvesvara 

379,400 

Yi s V e s varali h ga . . . 

379 

Yisvesvari 

437 

Yitatha ... 

404 

Yitala 

302,524 

Yitarka ... 

610 

Yitthala 

157 

Yithoba (Yittobha) 

157,362 

Vivasvat ... 279,313,537,610 

Yizagapatam District, 

Manual of ... 34,47,55,295 

Yoohan ... 

566 

Yodhu 

403 

Yokkaliga, see Okkaliya.. 

230 

Vopayata 

604 

Yorshiil 

573 

Yrddhacalam 

236 

YiddM 

71 

Yrhanniiradiyapurana ... 

537,538 

Yihatsaman 

396 

Yrkodara 

61 

Vrnda 

351,355 

Vrndavana forest 

130,268 

Visa 

369 

Vrsabhanu 

449 

Vrsabhesvaru ... 

59 

Yrsadhvaja 

361 

Vrsasipra 

517 

Yrscikesvari 

501 

Vxsid 

397 

Vxso tsar j ana 

534 

Vrtra 15,276,306,516,517 

Vrtti 

411 

Yunnia, sec Yaniya. 
Vyaghresi 

456 


Vyasa, 35 ; 58,59 (lias his 
hand and aa’in cut off), 397,449, 
584,611,616 
Vyasana-tolu kaila ... 59 

vyulia ... ... ... 39,1 
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Wadnera ... ... ... 42 

W%lira ... 159 

; Wagries ... ... ... 571 

I Waiiiad, see Wynad. 

I VYalaga Koramar ... 201 

Wales ... ... ... 4 

Walhouse, Mr. J. ...54,99,185,559, 

; 570,573 

i Walla 78 

Walukesvara ... ... 138 

! wandi 110 

j Warar 42 

j Warasare ,. ... 297 

1 Ward, Mr. ... ... 258 

j Ward, Rev. W. ... 346,347,414,415 

i Warda ... 42 

j Wargai (Wargaon) ... 42 

Warha, Warhona ... 42 

warjhari ... ... ... 42 

Warka ... ... ... 317 

Warnera, Warora ... 42 

Watson, Dr. J. Forbes ... 255 

Waunamar ... ... 226 

Weber, Professor Albrecht ... 72, 
369,420,424,527,547,58 1 ,614,620 
Wheeler, Mr. J. Talboys. 35 
Wilford, Capt, (Col.) F., 121,124, 
125,127,128,130,339,346,350 
Williams, Sir Monier ... 547 

Willmott, Mr. C. ... 137 


! Wilson, Professor H. H., 21,23,34, 

1 36,85,102,103 1 18,131,183,144,145, 

I 152,160,161,176,178,179,201,205, 

j 206,238,252,256,260,264,265,268, 

1 542,609 

: Wilson, Rev. Dr. John ... 22,23,27, 

; 118,140,156,261,291,403,413,415 

i Winslow, Rev, Dr. ... 31,57,107, 

190,212,259,267,260 
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Wisej Br. James 
Woculigaru, sec Okkaliga 
Wodan, Wotan, Odin 
Wodear 

Wok 

Worlds, upper and netlier 

Wotimeru 

Wnlleli 

Wnrdah 

Wynaacl ... 169,186,201 ,207,226-28 


Page. 

U 

223 
277 

■ ;222> 
110 
302 

224 
80 

151 


Page. 

Yama 130,189,279,301,369,396, 
410,427,461,621,527,536,537 


Yamaloka 
Yami 
Yammia . 
Yanady . 
Yao 

Yarkalwar 

Yasaskari 


Xenophon 

Xisuthros 317,324,326,327,331, 
332,335 

Xylander, Gul. ... 126,12/ 


Yacani 237 

Yaccanima ^92 

Yachi ^96 

Yadava ... ... 85,220,260,456 

Yadn ... ... 577,578,601 

Yajnapati 

Yajiiavalkya ... ... 642,548 

Yajhopavita 29 

Yajiuh^i... 

Yajurveda 272,282,283, (619-21) 

Yakkaladevi 471,501 

Yakkamma ...^ ... 471 

Yakknn ISTatfcanuawa ... 559,561, 
565,568 

Yaksa 396,466,514,519,524,579 

Yaksani 237 

Yaksarupa 466 

Y^apetta 7 

^ ... ' 7 


302 

... 279,537 
34,129,130,143 

204 
315 

205 
399 


Yaska’s Niriikta 284,371,372,577, 

588 

Yasoda 449 

Yatindramatadipika ... 391 

yatra ... ... *•. 461 

Yatu, Yatudhaiia, Yatn- 

dhani 516,583 

Yaudheya 611 

Yavaiia 35,36,80 

Yavinara 609 

Yayati 578 

Yedenalkad 207 

Yehl-kimt-Ayatara ... 158 

Yekaterinoslaw 321 

Yelagiri 7 

Yelgi 265 

Yellapur 7 

Yellnru 7 

Yeliama ... • 73 

Yelpadi (Betta Knrumha 

gotra) 230,233 

Yerakala, Yerakalavarn, 
Yerakelloo, Yemknla 
Yerukknlaviincllu, Teru- 

kuvaadla 112,134, 

199,201-2X0,486 

Yerava 164 207,208 

Yerkelwanloo, see Yei^akala. 
Yeskar 49 


Yevaini ■ 

Yezidi 

'Yima 


202 

657,658 

279 
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Yndui)li(;!rre8 

160-62 



Yoga 

400, PI 1 

z- 


Y ojanagaudlia 

... ... 449 



Yogaiiidra 

438 



Yog'asntra... 

406,408,309,411 

Zaba 

557 

Ydgesvari 

... ... 399 

Zamorin 

104 

Yogi 

513 

Zambdl 

671 

Yogi 

456 

Zendavesta 

275,278 

Yog’inl 

455,456,571 

Zeus .. ... ■ . ■ ... '■ . ... 

366,398 

Yt5Bi 

360,361 

1 Z iegenbalg, Rev. Bartb . . . 

375,379, 

Yonimandala 

400 

463,467-69,471,433,489,4.91, 

Yosi 

517 

495-97,504,506,511 ,513,561 

Y'odliisthira.. 

97,120,429,611,617 

1 Ziku 

327 

Yneli-elii 

177,179 

i Zimmei*. Prof. ■ . . 527 ,547 , 579,598, 

Y ugas, oil tlio four . • ■ 328-33 / 

j 

603,604 

Yule, Colonel 

181,134,560 

I Zodiac 

334 

Yunnan ... 

566 

1 Zoroastriaii deities 

I •• 

161,179 




